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PREFACE  TO   VOL.  II. 


Of  this  second  volume^  as  of  the  first  volume^  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  more  a  new  work  than  a  new  edition.  The 
only  one  of  its  several  divisions  which  retains  substan- 
tially its  original  shape^  is  Part  YI.^  Special  Analysis.  In 
ihis^  such  changes  of  significance  as  will  be  founds  have 
arisen  by  the  addition  of  §§  302 — 305^  showing  that  the 
subject-matter  of  Logic  is  objective,  and  by  the  further 
developments  given  to  the  chapters  on  ^^  The  Perception  of 
Body  as  Presenting  Statical  Attributes/'  ^'  The  Perception 
of  Space,"  and  **  The  Perception  of  Motion," — developments 
by  which  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  those  chapters,  has  been 
more  fully  harmonized  with  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 
Part  Yin.,  General  Analysis,  though  it  contains  fragments 
of  the  Part  which  bore  that  title  in  the  First  Edition,  is 
mainly  new  in  substance  and  wholly  new  in  organization ; 
and  to  Part  IX.,  Corollaries,  there  was  nothing  answering 
in  the  First  Edition.  In  round  numbers,  350  pages  of  fresh 
matter  are  added  to  300  pages  of  matter  that  has  appeared 
before. 

The  instalments  of  which  this  volume  consists,  were  issued 
to  the  subscribers  at  the  following  dates: — ^No.  27  (pp. 
1—80)  in  March,  1871 ;  No.  28  (pp.  81—160)  in  April,  1871 ; 
No.  29  (pp.  161—240)  in  June,  1871  j  No.  30  (pp.  241—320) 
in  July,  1871 ;  No.  31  (pp.  321-400)  in  October,  1871 ; 
No.  32  (pp.  401—480)  in  February,  1872 ;  No.  33  (pp. 
481—660)  in  June,  1872 ;  and  No.  34  (pp.  561—648)  in 
October,  1872. 

London,  October,  1872. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LIMITATION   OF   THE   SUBJECT. 

§  274.  Unless  he  is  warned  against  doing  so^  the  reader 
will  expect  to  find  in  the  following  chapters  analyses  of 
Btates  of  consciousness  of  all  orders.  The  phenomena  pre- 
sented hj  the  emotions^  as  well  as  those  presented  by  the 
intellect^  will  be  assumed  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry.  A  resolution  into  their  components^  not  only  of 
thoughts^  but  also  of  sentiments^  will  be  looked  for. 

On  comparing  these  two  orders  of  our  mental  states^  how- 
ever^ it  will  be  seen  that  though  one  of  them  promises  to 
yield  satisfisbctory  results  under  analysis^  the  other  does  not. 
Anything  that  is  to  be  explained  by  separation  of  its  parts 
and  examination  of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  joined  to 
one  another,  must  be  something  which  presents  distinguish- 
able parts  united  in  definable  ways.  And  when  we  have 
before  us  something  which,  though  obviously  composite, 
has  its  heterogeneous  elements  so  mingled  and  fused  to- 
gether that  they  cannot  be  severally  identified  with  clear- 
ness, we  may  conclude  that  an  attempted  analysis,  if  not 
absolutely  firuitless,  will  bring  us  to  conclusions  that  are 
doubtful  or  incomplete,  or  both.  Now  these  contrasted 
characters  are  possessed  by  the  modes  of  consciousness  we 
class  respectively  as  intellectual  and  emotional.  A  thought, 
no  matter  how  simple  or  how  complex,  contains  more  or 
less  ^finable  and  nameable  elements,  having  connexions 
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that  may  be  described  witli  distinctness.  But  a  sentiment 
is  altogether  vagae  in  its  outlines^  and  has  a  stmctore  which 
continues  indistinct  even  under  the  most  patient  introspec- 
tion. Dim  traces  of  different  components  may  be  discerned; 
but  the  limitations  both  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts  are  so 
faintly  marked^  and  at  the  same  time  so  entangled^  that  none 
but  very  general  results  can  be  reached.  And  this  is  a  cha- 
racter which  the  genesis  of  the  emotions^  as  we  have  traced 
it^  necessarily  implies.  Whoever  recalls  §§  214^  247  in  Parts 
IV.  and  v.,  will  see  that  emotions,  having  been  evolved  by 
the  consolidation  of  clusters  upon  clusters  of  heterogeneous 
simple  feelings,  and  the  consolidation  of  such  compound 
clusters  into  still  larger  and  more  heterogeneous  ones,  will 
see  that  analysis  must  fail  to  resolve  them  into  their  com- 
ponents. 

Passing  over  the  emotions,  therefore^  as  not  admitting  of 
further  interpretations  than  those  which  we  reached 
synthetically  in  the  last  volume^  we  will  here  limit  our 
analyses  to  the  phenomena  classed  as  intellectual. 

§  276.  An  analysis  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner, 
must  begin  with  the  most  complex  phenomena  of  the  series 
to  be  analyzed.  After  resolving  them  into  phenomena  that 
stand  next  in  order  of  complexity,  it  must  proceed  similarly 
with  these  components;  and  so,  by  successive  decompositions, 
must  descend  to  the  simpler  and  more  general,  reaching  at 
last  the  simplest  and  most  general.  Consistently  to  pursue 
this  method  throughout  Subjective  Psychology  is  difficult. 
The  commonest  operations  of  consciousness  are  perplexinjf 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  introspection,  and  its  highly- 
involved  operations,  if  dealt  with  at  the  outset,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  tax  the  powers  even  of  the  habitual  student. 

Disadvantageous,  however,  in  this  respect,  as  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  so  much  the  best 
fitted  for  exhibiting  the  general  law  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  Special  Analysis  to  disclose,  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
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to  adopt  it.  A  little  patience  only  is  asked  during  the  pemsal 
of  the  next  few  chapters.  What  he  finds  in  them  that  is 
not  very  comprehensible,  the  reader  must  pass  over  until 
subsequent  chapters  give  the  key  to  it.  Should  some  of 
the  matters  discussed  seem  to  him  unimportant,  perhaps  he 
will  suspend  his  judgment  until  their  bearing  on  the  doc- 
trine at  large  becomes  visible.  And  if  he  should  not 
perceive  the  reason  for  interpreting  certain  mental  pheno- 
mena afber  a  particular  manner,  he  is  requested  to  take  the 
analyses  upon  trustj,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  eventually 
be  j1lstifi^d. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CfOMPOrKD  QUJlXnTATITK  BSASONXNG. 

§  976»  Of  iutolltx^taal  acts  tke  Iiighest  are  those  which 
iHn\8tit\ito  Conscious  Reasoning — ^reasoning  called  conscionB 
to  iliHtiuguiijih  it  from  the  unconscious  or  automatic  reason- 
ing that  forms  so  large  an  element  in  ordinary  perception. 
Of  oouHoious  reasoning  the  kind  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  components  definitely  combined  is  Quantitative 
iieiutoning.  And  of  this>  again>  there  is  a  division^  more 
highly  involved  than  the  rest>  which  we  may  class  apart  as 
Oompouud  Quantitative  Reasoning.  With  it^  then^  we  most 
BOt  out. 

Even  in  Compound  Quantitative  Reasoning  itself  there 
ATO  dogroOB  of  composition^  and  to  initiate  our  analysis 
rightly  wo  must  take  first  the  most  composite  iype.  Let  us 
oontemplate  an  example  of  it. 

(  277.  Suppose  an  engineer  has  constructed  an  iron 
tabular  bridge^  and  finds  that  it  is  just  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  strain  it  is  subject  to— a  strain  resulting  mainly 
from  its  own  weight.  Suppose  further  that  he  is  required 
to  construct  another  bridge  of  like  kind^  but  of  double  the 
•P**i.  Possibly  it  will  be  concluded  that  for  this  new  bridge 
^  'liight  simply  magnify  the  previous  design  in  all  its  par- 
^oulara-^xnake  the  tube   double  the  depth,   double    the 

IViotll.   anil    rlAnhle    the  thioknARfi.  aa  waII    ah    flr^nVilo  f.liA 
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length.  Bat  lie  sees  that  a  bridge  bo  proportioned  would 
not  support  itself— he  infers  that  the  depth  or  the  thick* 
ness  must  be  more  than  double. 

By  what  acts  of  thought  does  he  reach  this  conclusion  ? 

He  knows^  in  the  first  place^  that  the  bulks  of  similar  masses 

of  matter  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  the  linear  dimen* 

dons;  and  that^   consequently^  when  the  masses  are  not 

only  similar  in  form  but  of  the  same  material^  the  weights 

also  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  linear  dimensions.    He  knows^ 

too^  that  in  similar  masses  of  matter  which  are  subject  to 

compression  or  tension^  or^  as  in  this  case^  to  the  transverse 

strain^  the  power  of  resistance  varies  as  the  squares  of  the 

linear  dimensions.'!^  Hence  he  sees  that  if  another  bridge  be 

built  proi)ortioned  in  all  respects  exactly  like  the  first  but 

of  double  the  size^  the  weight  of  it — that  is^  the  gravitative 

force^  or  force  tending  to  make  it  bend  and  break — ^will  * 

have  increased  as  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions ;  while  the 

smtaining  force  or  force  by  which  breaking  is  resisted^  will 

have  increased  only  as  the  squares  of  the  dimensions^  and 

that  the  bridge  must  therefore  give  way.    Or^  to  present  the 

reasoning  in  a  formal  manner,  he  sees  that  the 


Sustaining  force  >    .    (Sustcdning  force  I . .  ii ,  oi 
in  the  small  tube)    *    (in  the  large  tube  J  • 

whilst  at  the  same  time  he  sees  that  the— 

Destroying  force  >    ,    (Destroying  force  ],.  p ,  os 
in  the  small  tube)    •    (in  the  large  tube  }" 

Whence  he  infers  that  as  the  destroying  force  has  increased 
in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  sustaining  force,  the  larger 

•  Yat  ■implioity's  Bake^  I  here  state  the  law  in  Its  nnqnalified  form— a 
fonn  implying  that  the  sides  of  the  tnbe  retain  their  original  attitudes  when 
exposed  to  the  strain.  In  fact,  however,  the  tendency  to  twist  or  warp^ 
technically  called  "bncklingy"  more  difficult  to  prevent  as  the  tube  is 
^■"oesinl  in  size,  will  imply  a  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  increasing  strength. 
But  that  the  strength  will  increase  in  a  smaller  ratio  than  the  squares  of 
file  itinvr*"^^*!  makes  the  engineer's  inference  all  the  more  certain. 
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tube  cannot  sastain  itself)  seeing  that  the  smaller  one  hu. 
no  0XC08S  of  strength: 

But  now^  leaving  out  of  sight  the  Tarioos  acts  by  which 
the  premisses  are  reached  and  the  final  inference  is  drawn^ 
let  UH  consider  the  nature  of  the  cognition  that  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  sustaining  forces  in  the  two  tnbes^  must  differ 
from  the  ratio  between  the  destroying  forces ;  for  this  cog- 
nition it  is  which  here  concerns  us^  as  exemplifying  the  most 
oomplox  ratiocination.  There  is^  be  it  observed^  no  direct 
comparison  between  these  two  ratios.  How  then  are  they 
known  to  be  unlike  ?  Their  unlikeness  is  known  through 
the  iutormediation  of  two  other  ratios  to  which  they  are 
sovoruUy  equal. 

The  ratio  between  the  sustaining  forces  eqtuda  the  ratio 
1'  :  2'.  The  ratio  between  the  destroying  forces  eqitais  the 
ratio  1'  :  2',  And  as  it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  1'  :  2*  is  nn- 
(x^ual  to  the  ratio  1' :  2' ;  it  is  by  implication  seen^  that  the 
ratio  between  the  sustaining  forces  is  imequal  to  the  ratio 
b(*twiH»n  the  destroying  forces.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
implication  ?  or  rather — What  ia  the  mental  act  by  which 
tills  implication  is  perceived  ?  It  is  manifestly  not  decom- 
posable into  steps.  Though  involving  many  elements^  it  is 
a  single  intuition;  and  if  expressed  in  an  abstract  form 
amounts  to  the  axiom — Ratios  which  are  severally  equal  to 
certain  other  ratios  that  are  unequal  to  each  other^  are 
themselves  unequal. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  analyze  this  highly  complex  in- 
tuition. I  simply  present  it  as  an  example  of  the  more 
intricate  acts  of  thought  which  occur  in  Compound  Quanti- 
tative Ecasoning — an  example  to  which  the  reader  may 
hereafter  recur  if  ho  pleases.  A  nearly  allied  but  somewhat 
simpler  intuition  will  better  serve  to  initiate  our  analysis. 

§  278.  This  intuition  is  embodied  in  an  axiom  which 
has  not,  I  think,  been  specifically  stated ;  though  it  is  taken 
for  granted  in  Proposition  XI,  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid ; 


wfaere^  as  we  shall  presently  see,  tlie  vrowei  remaa  tor  ihe 
inference,  has  this  nnavowed  implication.  This  proposition, 
which  is  to  the  e&ct  that  "  Batios  iduch  are  eqnal  to  the 
same  ratio  are  eqnal  to  one  another,^  it  will  be  needful  to 
qaote  in  fall>     It  is  as  follows : — 

''  Let  AbetoBasCistoD;  and  asCistoDsolet  E 
be  to  F.     Then  A  shall  be  to  B  aa  E  to  F. 


G H K- 

A C E- 


B D F— 

L M N— 


Take  of  A,  C,  E,  any  eqnimnltiples  whatever  6,  H,  K ;  and 
of  B,  D,  F,  any  eqnimnltiples  whatever  h,  M,  N.f  There- 
fore since  AistoBasCtoD,  and  G,  H,  are  taken 
equimultiples  of  A,  C,  and  L,  M,  of  B,  D;  if  G  be  greater 
than  L,  H  is  greater  than*M;  and  if  equal, equal;  and  if 
less,  less.  Again,  because  CistoDasEtoF,  and  H,  K, 
are  equimultiples  of  C,  E ;  and  M,V»ofD,  F;  ifHbe 
greater  than  M,  K  is  greater  than  N,  and  if  equal,  equal; 
and  if  less,  less.  But  if  G  be  greater  than  L,  it  has  been 
shown  that  H  is  greater  than  M ;  and  if  equal,  equal ;  and 
if  less^  less :  therefore,  if  G  be  greater  than  L^  K  is  giMatar 
than  N ;  and  if  equal,  equal;  and  if  less,  less.  And  G, 
K  are  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  A,  E ;  and  L,  N,  any 
whatever  of  B,  F ;  therefore  asAistoBsoisEto  F/' 


*  In  MMiia  editioiM  tba  minnriation  niDi^ — **  'B&Hmw^eh  are  the 
to  the  eMiie  ratio  are  the  aame  to  each  other  f*  bat  HLb  sbova  ia  much  the 
better. 

t  For  the  aid  of  thoae  who  hare  not  lalel  j  looked  into  Euclid,  It  wfll  bs 
well  to  append  the  definition  oi  proportionala,  which  ia  aa  followa:— -'*If 
there  be  foor  magnitndea,  and  if  any  cqninuiltiplea  whataoerer  be  takes  ef 
the  tirst  and  third,  and  any  eqnimnltiplea  whatMerer  of  the  aeoood  and 
fourth,  and  if,  according  aa  the  multiple  of  the  Jlrd  ia  greater  Aan  the 
multiple  of  the  second,  eqnal  to  it  or  leai,  the  multiple  of  the  third  ia  alia 
greater  than  the  multipie  of  ihe  fourth,  eqnal  to  it  or  leaa ;  then,  tbeJhM^ 
the  magnitudes  ia  said  to  hare  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  that  the  4Mnl 
haa  to  ike/owrth." 
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For  tho  sake  of  simplicity^  let  us  neglect  sach  parts  of  this 
demonstration  as  consist  in  taking  equimultiples  and  draw- 
ing the  immediate  infbrences^  and  ask  by  what  process  is 
established  that  final  relation  among  these  equimultiples 
which  serves  as  premiss  for  the  desired  conclusion.  And  to 
make  the  matter  clearer^  we  will  separate  these  equimultiples 
from  the  original  magnitudes ;  and  consider  by  itself  the 
augument  concerning  them. 


G H K- 

L M N- 


Prom  the  hypothesis  and  the  construction,  it  is  proved 
that  if  G  be  greater  than  h,  H  is  greater  than  M ;  and  if 
equal,  equal ;  and  if  less,  less.  So,  too,  it  is  proved  that  if 
H  be  greater  than  M,  K  is  greater  than  N ;  and  if  equal, 
equal ;  and  if  less,  less.  Whence  it  is  inferred  that  if  G  be 
greater  than  L,  K  is  greater  than  N ;  and  if  equal,  equal ; 
and  if  less,  less.  In  general  language  then,  the  fact  esta- 
blished is,  that  whatever  relation  subsists  between  G  and 
L,  the  same  relation  subsists  betweto  H  and  M :  whether 
it  be  a  relation  of  superiority,  of  equality,  or  of  inferiority. 
80  f cur  as  they  a/re  defined,  the  relations  G  to  L  and  H  to  M 
are  known  to  be  equal.  Similarly  with  the  relations  H  to  M 
and  K  to  N,  which  are  known  to  be  equal  in  respect  to  the 
characteristics  predicated  of  them.  And  then,  when  it  has 
been  shown  that  tho  relation  G  to  L  equals  the  relation  H 
to  M ;  and  that  the  relation  K  to  N  also  equals  it ;  it  is  said 
that  therefore  the  relation  G  to  L  equals  the  relation  K  to  N. 
Which  therefore^  involves  the  assumption  that  relations 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  relation,  are  equal  to  each 
other. 

Perhaps  the  rejoinder  wiU  be  this  :— "  In  asserting  that  if 
G  bo  greater  than  L,  H  is  greater  than  M;  and  if  equal,  equal; 
and  if  less,  less ;  it  is  not  assorted  that  the  relation  G  to  L 
equals  tho  relation  H  to  M.  Without  negativing  the  asser- 
tion, G  may  bi3  supposed  to  exceed  L  in  a  greater  proportion 


J 
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than  H  exoeeda  M ;  and^  in  this  case^  the  relations  will  not 
be  equal/'  It  might,  I  think,  be  argued  that  the  possibility 
of  this  supposition  arises  from  the  vagueness  of  the  definition 
of  proportional  magnitudes ;  and  that  it  needs  only  to  seize  the 
true  meaning  of  that  definition,  to  see  that  no  such  supposi- 
tion is  permissible.     Not  to  dwell  on  this,  however,  it  will 
suffice  to  point  out,  that  though  the  relations  G  to  L,  and  H 
to  M,  are  lefb  to  some  extent  indeterminate,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  called  equal  in  an  absolute  sense,  yet,  so  far  as 
they  cure  deterrmnate,  they  are  equal.     Consider  the  proposi- 
tion under  one  of  its  concrete  aspects.     Suppose  it  has  been 
shown  that  if  G  be  greater  than  L,  H  is  greater  than  M ; 
and  that  if  H  be  greater  than  M,  K  is  greater  than  N;  then 
it  is  said  that  if  G  be  greater  than  L,  K  is  greater  than  N. 
What  are  here  the  premisses  and  inference  f     It  is  argued-^ 
that  the  first  relation  being  like  the  second  in  a  certain  par- 
ticular (the  superiority  of  its  first  magnitude) ;  and  the  third 
relation  being  also  like  the  second  in  this  particular ;  the 
first  relation  must  be  like  the  third  in  this  particular.     The 
same  argument  is  applicable  to  any  other  particular ;  and 
therefore  to  all  particulars.     Whence  the  implication  is  that 
relations  that  are  like  the  same  relation  in  all  particulars,  or 
are  equal  to  it,  are  like  each  other  in  all  particulars,  or  are 
equal. 

Thus  the  general  truth  that  relations  which  are  equal  to 
the  same  relation  are  equal  to  each  other — a  tmih  of  which 
the  foregoing  proposition  concerning  ratios  is  simply  one 
of  the  more  concrete  forms-— must  be  regarded  as  an  axiom. 
Like  its  analogue — ^things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other — ^it  is  incapable  of  proof.  Seeing 
how  closely,  indeed,  the  two  are  allied,  some  may  contend 
that  the  one  is  but  a  particular  form  of  the  other,  and  should 
•be  included  under  it.  They  may  say  that  a  relation  con- 
sidered quantitatively  is  a  species  of  thing ;  and  that  what 
is  true  of  all  things  is,  by  implication,  true  of  rela- 
tions.   Even  were  this   satisfactorily  shown,  however^  it 
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would  be  needfbl^  as  will  presently  be  seen^  to  enirn* 
ciate  this  general  law  in  respect  to  relations.  At  the 
same  time  the  criticism  serves  to  bring  into  jet  clearer  view 
the  axiomatic  natnre  of  the  law.  For  whether  a  quantified 
relation  be  or  be  not  rightly  regarded  as  a  tihing^  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  in  the  intellectual  process  by  which 
relations  that  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are  perceived  to 
be  equal  to  each  other^  the  concepts  dealt  with  are  the  rela- 
tions, and  not  the  objects  between  which  the  relations 
subsist;  that  the  equality  of  these  relations  can  be 
perceived  only  by  making  them  the  objects  of  thought; 
and  that  hence  the  axiom,  being  established  by  the  com- 
parison of  three  concepts,  is  established  by  the  same  species 
of  mental  act  as  that  which  has  for  its  terms  substantive 
things  instead  of  relations. 

The  truth — ^Relations  that  are  equal  to  the  same  relation 
are  equal  to  each  other — ^which  we  thus  find  is  known  by  an 
intuition,*  and  can  only  so  be  known,  underlies  important 

V '         *  Here^  and  thronghoat,  I  use  thia  word  in  its  common  acceptation,  as 
meaning  any  cognition  reached  by  an  andecompoeable  mental  act ;  whether 
the  terms  of  that  cognition  hepre^ented  or  repreaenUd  to  consciousness.     Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  classing  knowledge  as  represerUcUive  and  presenUUive 
or  vwhMve^  restricts  the  meaning  of  intuition  to  that  which  is  known  by 
external  perception.     If,  when  a  dog  and  a  horse  are  looked  at,  it  is  seen 
that  the  one  is  less  than  the  other,  the  cognition  is  intuitive  ;  but  if  a  dog 
and  a  horse  are  imsgined,  and  the  inferior  siae  of  the  dog  perceived  in 
thought,  the  oc»gnition  is  not  intuitive  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  sense  of 
tho  word.     As,  however,  the  act  by  which  the  relation  of  inferiority  is 
eatablished  in  consciousness,  is  alike  in  the  two  cases,  the  same  term  may 
properly  be  applied  to  it  in  either  case.      And  I  draw  further  reason  for 
*    using  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation,  from  the  fact  that  a  definite 
line    between    presentative    and    representative    knowledge    cannot    be 
drawn ;  though  it  can  be  drawn  between  presentative  and  representative 
flings.     Though  thara  is  much  knowledge  that  is  purely  representa- 
tive, there  is  naoe  that  is  purely  presentative.     Every  perception  what- 
^▼^    involves   more  or  less  of    representation.      And  this   is   asserted  , 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself,  when,  in  opposition  to  Royer  Collard's 
doctrine^  that  perception  excludes  memory,  he  writes — "  On  the  contrary, 
^  hold,  that  as  memory,  or  a  certain  continuous  representation,  is  a  condi- 
^^^^  «f  ooniciousncas,  it  is  a  condition  of  perceptioa." 
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parts  of  geometry.  An  examination  of  tlie  first  proposition 
in  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid^  and  of  the  deductions  made  from 
it  in  succeeding  propositions,  will  show  that  many  theorems 
have  this  axiom  for  their  basis. 

§  279.  But  on  this  axiom  are  built  far  wider  and  far  more 
important  conclusions.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  Mathe- 
matical analysis.  Alike  in  working  out  the  simplest  alge- 
braical question^  and  in  performing  those  higher  analytical 
processes  of  which  algebra  is  the  root^  it  is  the  one  thing 
taken  for  granted  at  every  step.  The  successive  transform- 
ations of  an  equation  are  linked  together  by  acts  of 
thought^  of  which  this  axiom  expresses  the  most  general 
form.  True,  the  assumption  of  it  is  limited  to  that  par- 
ticnlar  case  in  which  its  necessity  is  so  self-evident  as  to  be 
almost  unconsciously  recognized ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  this  assumption  cannot  be  made  without  involving  the 
axiom  in  its  entire  extent.    Let  us  analyze  an  example— 

»«  +  2  «    =    8 
(B«+2a;+l     =     9 

aj  +  1     =     +3 

flj     =     2  or— 4. 

Now  it  may  seem  that  the  only  assumptions  involved  in 
these  three  steps  are— first,  that  if  equals  be  added  to 
equals,  the  sums  are  equal ;  second,  that  the  square  roots 
of  equab  are  equals ;  and  third,  that  if  equals  be  taken  from 
equals,  the  remainders  are  equal.  But  a  further  all- 
important  assumption  has  been  tacitly  made.  As  at  pre- 
sent written,  there  is  nothing  to  mark  any  connexion 
between  the  first  form  of  the  equation  and  the  last. 
Manifestly,  however,  the  validity  of  the  inference  x  =  2, 
depends  on  the  existence  of  some  perfectly  specific  con- 
nexion between  it  and  the  original  premiss  x*  +  2  a;  =  8 ; 
and  this  connexion  implies  connexions  between  the  inter- 
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mediate  steps.  These  coxmexionB  will  be  at  once  reoog* 
nized  on  inserting  the  required  symbolsj  thus  .*— « 

a?       2  a;    ss    8 

II 
a?  +  2flj  +  l     =    9 

»  +  1     =    8 

0    =    2. 

Only  through  the  snccessive  cognitions  represented  by 
these  signs  of  equality  placed  vertically^  does  the  conclusion 
follow  &om  the  original  premiss.  The  argument  is  worth- 
less unless  the  value  of  a;  in  the  last  form  of  the  equa- 
tion^  is  the  same  as  its  value  in  the  first  form ;  and  this 
implies  the  preservation  throughout^  of  an  equality  between 
the  function  of  x  and  the  function  of  its  value.  But  now^ 
in  virtue  of  what  assumption  is  it  that  the  final  relation 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  is  asserted  to  be 
equal  to  the  initial  relation  f  On  this  assumption  it  is  that 
the  worth  of  the  conclusion  depends ;  and  for  this  assump- 
tion no  warrant  is  assigned.  I  answer^  the  warrant  for  this 
assumption  is  the  axiom — ^Belations  that  are  equal  to  the 
same  relation  are  equal  to  each  other.  To  make  it  clear 
that  this  axiom  is  involved^  it  needs  but  to  simplify  the 
consideration  of  the  matter.  Suppose  we  re- 

present the  successive  forms  of  the  equation  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  0,  D.  If  A,  B,  0,  D  had  represented  substantive 
things  j  and  if^  when  it  had  been  shown  that  A  was  equal 
to  B;  and  B  was  equal  to  C^  and  C  was  equal  to  D^  it  had 
been  concluded  that  A  was  equal  to  D ;  what  would  have 
been  assumed  ?  There  would  have  been  two  assumptions  of 
the  axiom — ^Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other :  one  to  establish  the  equality  of  A  and 
0  by  the  intermediation  of  B;  and  one  to  establish  the 
equality  of  A  and  D  by  the  intermediation  of  0.  Now  the 
fSftct  that  A^  B^  G^  D^  do  not  stand  for  things^  but  stand  for 
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relations  between  things^  cannot  fondamentally  alter  the 
mental  act  by  which  the  equality  of  the  first  and  last  is 
recognized.  If^  when  A^  B^  G^  T),  are  things^  the  equaliiy 
of  the  first  and  last  ccui  be  shown  only  by  means  of  the 
axiom — Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other;  then^  when  A^  B^  G^  D^  are  relations^  the 
equality  of  the  first  and  last  can  be  shown  only  by  means  of 
the  axiom— Belations  that  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are 
equal  to  each  other. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  relations  dealt  with  are 
relations  of  equality;  and  the  great  simplification  hence 
resulting  may  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  process  of  thought 
really  is  the  one  described.  Perhaps  it  wiU  be  argued  that 
the  successive  forms  of  the  equation  being  all  relations  of 
equality^  it  is  known  by  an  act  of  direct  intuition  that  any 
one  of  them  is  equal  to  any  other ;  or  that  if  an  axiom  be 
implied^  it  is  the  axiomr— All  relations  of  equality  are 
equal  to  each  other.  Doubtless  relations  of  equality^  un- 
like all  other  relations  and  unlike  all  magnitudes^  are  in 
their  very  expression  so  defined  that  the  equality  of 
any  one  of  them  to  any  other  may  be  foreknown.  But 
conceding  this,  the  objection  may  still  be  met.  For  how 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  sides  of  an  equation  when 
reduced  to  its  final  form,  known  to  be  a  relation  of 
equality  f  Only  through  its  affiliation  on  the  original  re- 
lation of  equality,  by  means  of  all  the  intermediate  rela- 
tions. Strike  out  in  the  foregoing  case  the  several  trans- 
formations which  link  the  first  and  last  forms  of  the 
equation  together,  and  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  x  equals 
2.  If,  then,  this  ultimate  relation  is  known  to  equal  the 
first,  only  because  it  is  known  to  equal  the  penultimate 
relation,  and  the  penultimate  relation  to  equal  the  ante- 
penultimate, and  so  on ;  it  is  clear  that  the  affiliation  of 
the  last  relation  on  the  first,  involves  the  axiom— Bela- 
tions that  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are  equal  to  each 
other. 


u 

It  ffUMC  be  admftsdii  that  ia  nwiw  Hke  Ane^  whoe  An 
j{mu»»l  aariom  s^  sppliiefi  to  idacxoiLS  of  eqoahliST,  is  seems 
jfe  ^per^air.f «  Tlie  ilLtg^  GOgsiocxL  iiere  suoges  into  s 
•«impU>!r  <»rri«»r  of  crjigaitionj,  from  which  is  is  with  dificnlcj 
4Mi\%gp\i^euMe,  SmtnbeleaBf  I  think  the  srgqmpnts 
^MiVhCAfi  immsat  the  Mief  that  the  mental  procesft  de- 
»^,ri^  ia  gon^  tkroogh;  though  perhaps  afanott  anto- 
AM/.i«^ai}/.  And  Ibr  tfaiii  belief  fioTther  warrant  win  be 
Pj^ft4  wfcen^  imder  aoofher  head,  we  come  to  consider  the 
fAA^  fA  h^oatMUH— a  case  in  which  no  such  source  of  diffi- 
mftltjr  *f%\9iX%f  and  j<i  in  which  the  process  of  thought  is  on- 
/fosstkiiAabt/  fA  Lke  nature. 

(  Wy.  L^arfnff  h^rre  its  serend  applications,  and  passing 
V/  tlM  axi/'/TA  itA^ff,  w^;  have  now  to  inquire  bj  what  mental 
a/^  it  14  known  that  n;lations  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
f^'\9tlt.\{ftA  Mf^,  <'y{ri;il  \49  fTB/:h  other.  We  have  seen  that  this 
imth  in  tuA  fUrrnouHtrnhh,  but  can  be  reached  onlj  bj  direct 
ininhufn.     What  f»  th/;  character  of  this  intuition  T 

If  tb'5  ^y^riality  of  thfj  first  and  third  relations  is  not 
f/r//r<vj  bot  ittUrrnsitty  p*.TC^?ived,  the  internal  perception 
tftUHi  1^;  on^)  in  which  the  firHt  and  third  relations  are  in 
H'/m*}  way  bron^ht  U;gcthcr  bf.'fore  consciousness.  Yet  any 
tl'mu*X  t'/twftttr'wm  of  the  firnt  and  third  without  intermedia- 
i'lou  of  th^!  mrjfuA  would  avail  nothing;  and  any  intermedia- 
fjon  '/f  th^y  muvftuA  Wf;iil<l  mmtn  Uj  imply  a  thinking  of  the 
Hmw  in  ^fHal  ordtsr — fimt^  second^  third;  thirds  second, 
fifNi-— ^hich  would  not  bring  the  first  and  third  into  the 
1  rn HMtiJiaU)  (umunxum  roquirod.  Hence,  as  neither  a  direct 
(KifnpariMon  of  tho  firnt  and  thirds  nor  a  serial  comparison 
tA  ihn  thrMf%  can  fulfil  thu  roquiromont,  it  follows  that  they 
inuNt  bn  (Kirnpfirnd  in  (JouploH.  By  the  premisses  it  is  known 
(hat  thn  flrnt  and  Hucond  relations  are  equals  and  that  the 
Mmxind  and  third  relutions  are  equal.  Consequently,  there 
ttfe  pmiiontnd  to  consciousness,  two  relations  of  equality 
beiwaon  rulations.    The  direct  intuition  is  that  these  two 
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rdationfl  of  equality  are  themselyes  equal.  And  as  these 
two  relations  of  equality  possess  a  common  term,  the  intui- 
tion that  they  are  equal  involves  the  equality  of  the  remain- 
ing terms.  The  nature  of  this  intuition  will,  however^  be 
best  shown  by  symbols.  Suppose  the  several  relations  to 
stand  thus— A  :  B  =  C  :  D  =  E  :  F  3  then  the  act  of 
thought  by  which  the  equality  of  the  first  and  third  rela- 
tions is  recognized,  may  be  symboliied  thus—* 

0 
D 


Introspection  will,  I  think,  confirm  the  inference  that  this 
represents  the  mental  process  gone  through — ^that  the  first 
and  second  relations,  contemplated  as  equal,  form  together 
one  concept ;  that  the  third  and  second,  similarly  contem- 
plated, form  together  another  concept;  and  that,  in  the 
intuition  of  the  equality  of  these  concepts,  the  equality  of 
the  terminal  relations  is  implied:  or  that,  to  define  its 
nature  abstractedly — ^the  axiom  expresses  an  iutuition  of 
the  equality  of  two  relations  between  relations. 

To  the  minds  of  some  readers  this  analysis  will  not 
at  once  commend  itself.  Indeed,  as  at  first  remarked, 
one  inconvenience  attendant  on  beginning  with  the  most 
complex  intellectual  processes,  is  that  the  propriety  of  for- 
mulating them  after  a  certain  manner  cannot  be   clearly 

*  The  ngn  (:)  used  in  niAthematics  to  express  a  ratio,  is,  in  this  formnl*, 
as  in  nuuay  that  follow,  placed  lomewhat  nautaally  in  respect  to  the  letters 
it  oonnecti,  with  a  view  to  convenience  of  reading.  It  may  here  be  added^ 
in  preparation  for  sncceeding  chapters,  that  this  sign,  though  here  marking, 
M  it  commonly  does,  a  xtttiOf  or  quanUloHve  relation,  will  hereafter  bo 
to  maik  anif  reUUitm, 
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seen  till  analTSis  of  tlie  simpler  intellectual  processes  has 
shown  why  they  must  be  thus  formulated.  After  reading  the 
next  few  chapters^  the  truth  of  the  above  conclusion  will 
beoome  manifest.  Meanwhile^  though  it  may  not  be  posi« 
tively  recognized  as  true  by  its  perceiyable  correspondence 
with  the  facts  of  consciousness^  it  may  be  iiegatiyely  recog- 
nized as  true  by  obserring  the  impossibilify^  lately  shownj 
of  establishing  the  equality  of  the  first  and  last  relations  by 
any  other  intellectual  act. 

Before  ending  the  chapter  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
relations  thus  far  dealt  with  are  relations  of  magnitudes^ 
and^  properly  speakings  relations  of  homogeneous  magni* 
tudes;  or^  in  other  words^  ratios.  In  the  geometrical 
reasoning  quoted  from  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid^  this  fact 
is  definitely  expressed.  In  the  algebraical'  reasonings  homo- 
geneity of  the  magnitudes  dealt  with  seems^  at  firsts  not 
implied;  since  the  same  equation  often  includes  at  once 
magnitudes  of  space,  time,  force,  value.  But  on  remember- 
ing that  these  magnitudes  can  be  treated  algebraically,  only 
by  reducing  them  to  the  common  denomination  of  number, 
and  considering  them  as  abstract  magnitudes  of  the  same 
order,  we  see  that  the  relations  ieslt  with  are  really  those 
between  homogeneous  magnitudes — are  really  ratios.  The 
motive  for  constantly  speaking  of  them  under  the  general 
name  relations,  of  which  ratios  are  but  one  species,  is  that 
only  when  they  are  so  classed,  can  the  intellectual  processes 
by  which  they  are  co-ordinated  be  brought  under  the  same 
category  with  other  acts  of  reasoning. 


CHAPTER  m. 

COKPOUNI)   QUANTITAnVB  REASONING,   OONTINITBD. 

§  281.  The  results  jast  reached  do  not^  apparently^  help 
08  very  far  on  the  way  to  a  theory  of  Compound  Qoantita- 
tiye  Beasoning.  Such  an  intuition  as  that  expressed  in  the 
axiom  educed^  can  be  but  one  among  the  many  intuitions 
which^  joined  together^  form  a  mathematical  argument. 
However  many  times  quoted,  or  applied  in  thought,  the 
axiom — ^Relations  which  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are 
equal  to  each  other,  can  never  do  anything  else  than  esta^ 
blish  the.  equality  of  some  two  relations  by  the  intermedia- 
tion of  a  series  of  relations  severally  equal  to  both ;  and  it 
is  but  in  a  moiety  of  cases  that  the  equality  of  two  rela- 
tions is  the  fact  to  be  arrived  at.  The  proposition — ''If 
two  circles  touch  each  other  externally,  the  straight  line 
which  joins  their  centres  shall  pass  through  the  point  of 
contact,''  is  one  with  which  such  an  axiom  can  have  no 
concern;  and  the  same  is  manifestly  the  case  with  most 
geometrical  truths.  Some  more  general  cognition,  then, 
has  to  be  found. 

Guidance  in  the  search  for  such  a  cognition,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  consideration  that  it  must  be  involved  not 
only  in  all  other  kinds  of  quantitative  reasoning,  but  also 
in  the  kind  exemplified  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This 
being  an  a  priori  necessity,  it  follows  that  as,  in  the  case  of 
algebraic  reasoning,  the  foregoing  axiom  expresses  the  sole 
oognitionL  by  which  the  successive  steps  are  rationally  co« 

0  2 
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ordinated^  the  required  fundamental  cognition  mnst  be 
involved  in  it.  Evidently^  onr  best  course  will  be  to  con- 
tinue the  line  of  analysis  already  commenced. 

If^  then^  ceasing  to  consider  in  its  totality  the  complex 
axiom — ^Relations  which  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are 
equal  to  each  other^  we  inquire  what  are  the  elements  of 
thought  into  which  it  is  proximately  decomposable ;  we  at 
once  see  that  it  twice  over  involves  a  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  two  relations.  Before  it  can  be  seen  that  the  rela- 
tions A  :  B  and  E :  F^  being  severally  equal  to  the  relation 
C  :  D^  are  equal  to  each  other ;  it  must  be  seen  that  the  rela- 
tion A:  Bis  equal  to  the  relation  G :  D^  and  that  the  relation 
C  iD  is  equal  to  the  relation  E  :  F.  And  this  is  the 
intellectual  act  of  which  we  are  in  search.  An  intuition 
of  the  equality  of  two  relations  is  implied  in  every  step  of 
quantitative  reasoning — ^both  that  which  deals  with  homo- 
geneous magnitudes  and  that  which  deals  with  magnitudes 
not  homogeneous.  Let  us  take  as  our  first  field  for  the 
exemplification  of  this  fact^  the  demonstration  of  geometrical 
theorems. 

§  282.  We  will  begin  by  looking  at  the  substance  of  a 
proposition;  and  will  consider  by  what  process  the  mind 
advances  from  that  particular  case  of  it  which  the 
demonstration  establishes^  to  the  recognition  of  its  general 
truth.  Let  tis  take  as  an  example^  the  proposition — '^  The 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  each 
other.*' 

To  prove  this,  the  abstract  terms  are  forthwith  abandoned, 
and  the  proposition  is  re-stated  in  a  concrete  form.  '^  Let 
A  B  0  be  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  side  A  B  is  equal 
to  the  side  AG;  then  the  angle  ABC  shall  be  equal  to  the 
<uigle  A  G  B.''  By  a  series  of  steps  which  need  not  be  here 
specified,  the  way  is  found  from  these  premisses  to  this  con- 
dosion.  But  now  mark  what  takes  place.  As  soon 
as  this  particular  fact  has  been  proved,  the  general  fact  is 
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ixnme^tely  re-enunciated  and  held  to  be  proved.  We  pass 
directly  from  the  concrete  inference— the  angle  A  B  C  t9 
equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B — ^to  the  abstract  inference :  we 
say — therefore  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
are  equal  to  each  other.  Q.E.D.  Be  the  cogency  of  every 
step  in  the  demonstration  what  it  may,  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position at  large  hinges  entirely  on  the  cognition  that  what 
holds  in  one  case  holds  in  all  cases.  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  cognition  f  It  is  a  consciousness  of  the  equality  of  two 
relations— on  the  one  hand,  the  relation  between  the  sides 
and  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC;  and  on  the  other  handj 
the  relation  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  another 
isosceles  triangle,  of  any  isosceles  triangle,  of  all  isosceles 
triangles.  Whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which  we 
figure  to  ourselves  a  class,  this  conclusion  holds. 
Whether  in  the  present  case  the  abstract  truth  be 
recognized  only  after  it  has  been  seen  to  hold  in  this  isosceles 
triangle,  and  in  this^  and  in  this ;  or  whether  after  it  has 
been  seen  to  hold  in  some  ideal  type  of  an  isosceles  triangle  j 
it  is  alike  certain  that  the  thing  discerned  is  the  equality  of 
the  relations  presented  in  successive  concepts.  If  we  use 
the  letter  A  to  symbolize  the  premised  fact  (viz.  that  in 
the  triangle  ABC  the  sides  A  B  and  A  C  are  equal),  and 
the  letter  B  to  symbolize  the  fact  asserted  (viz.  that  the 
angle  A  B  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B);  then,  after 
establishing  a  certain  relation  (of  coexistence)  between  A 
and  B  in  this  one  case,  we  go  on  to  afBrm  that  the  same  re- 
lation holds  between  some  other  A  and  B,  and  between  every 
A  and  every  B :  or,  strictly  speaking,  not  the  same  relation 
but  an  equal  relation.  And  as  we  can  assign  no  reason,  the 
affirmation  obviously  expresses  a  simple  intuition. 

Not  only  do  we  pass  from  the  special  truth  to  the  general 
truth  by  an  intuition  of  the  equality  of  two  relations ;  but  a 
like  intuition  constitutes  each  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
special  truth  is  reached.  In  the  demonstration  of  such  special 
truAj  the  propositions  previously  established  are  explicitly 
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or  implicitly  referred  to ;  and  the  relations  that  subsist  in 
the  case  in  hand  are  recognized  as  equal  to  relations  which 
those  previonsly-established  propositions  express.  This  will 
be  seen  on  subjecting  a  demonstration  to  analysis.  The  one 
belonging  to  the  foregoing  theorem  is  inconyeniently  long. 
We  shall  find  a  fitter  one  in  Proposition  zxziL 

'^  If  the  side  of  any  triangle  be  produced^  the  exterior 
angle  is  equal  to  the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles ;  and 
the  three  interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

'^  Let  A  B  G  be  a  triangle^  and  let  one  of  its  sides  B  C  be 
produced  to  D  ;  then  the  exterior  angle  A  G  D  is  equal  to 
the  two  interior  and  opposite  angles  G  A  B^  AB  G ;  and  the 
three  interior  angles  of  the  triangle,  namely  A  B  G,  B  0  A, 
G  A  B^  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

A  E 


€t 


DEMONSTRATION. 

Prom  the  point  G 
draw  the  straight  line 
G  B  parallel  to  A  B ; 
and  because  A  B  is 
parallel  to  G  E,  and 
A  G  meets  them,  the 
alternate  angles  BAG, 
AGE  are  equal. 


''Again,  because  AB 
is  parallel  to  0  E^  and 


ANALYSIS. 

It  was  demonstrated  in  a  previons 
case,  that  there  is  a  relation  of  co- 
existence between  the  parallelism  of 
two  lines  and  the  equality  of  the  al- 
ternate angles  made  by  a  line  meet- 
ing them.  It  is  perceived  that  the 
parallelism  of  the  lines  must  coexist 
with  the  equality  of  the  angles  in 
this  case  also.  That  is,  the  present 
relation  is  seen  to  be  equal  to  a  re- 
lation previously  established. 

In  a  foregoing  proposition,  it  was 
shown  that  of  the  angles  made  by  a 
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B  D  fidls  upon  tihem^ 
the  exterior  angle 
E  C  D  is  equal  to  the 
interior  and  opposite 
angle  A  B  0; 


but  the  angle  AGE 
was  shown  to  be  equal 
to  the  angle  BAG; 
therefore  the  whole  ex- 
terior angle  A  G  D^  is 
eqoal  to  the  two  into- 
rior  and  opposite  an- 
gles CAB,  ABG. 

''To  these  angles 
add  the  angle  A  0  B ; 
then  the  angles  A  G  D, 
A  C  B  are  together 
eqnal  to  the  three  an- 
gles C  B  A,  B  A  C, 
ACB. 


''  Bnt  the  angles 
ACD,  AGB,  are  to- 
gether equal  to  two 
right  angles  ; 


line  cutting  two  parallel  lines,  the 
exterior  is  equal  to  the  interior  and 
opposite.  Here  there  are  two 
parallel  lines  and  a  line  cutting  them ; 
and  the  cognition  which  the  demon- 
stration expresses  is,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  lines  and  angles  which 
held  before,  holds  now — ^that  this  is 
a  like  relation,  an  equal  relation. 

Immediate  intuitions :  first,  that 
the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts ;  and 
second,  that  things  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other.  Which  last,  as  we  shall  see 
at  a  future  stage,  is  an  intuition  of 
the  equality  of  two  relations. 

An  intuition  that  when  to  equal 
magnitudes  the  same  magnitude  is 
added,  the  sums  are  equal :  an  intui- 
tion which  is  itself  a  consciousness 
of  the  equality  of  two  relations — the 
relation  that  subsists  between  the 
magnitudes  before  the  addition  is 
made,  and  the  relation  that  subsists 
after  it  is  made. 

In  a  previous  case  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  angles  whichastraight 
line  made  with  another  straight  line 
upon  one  side  of  it,  were  either  two 
right  angles,  or  equal  to  two  right 
angles;  and  the  thing  now  perceived 
is,  that  the  relation  between  lines  and 
angles  in  this  case,  is  exactly  like 
the  relation  in  that  case— in  other 
words,  the  two  relations  are  equal. 
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therefore  alio  tbe  mi-         AnintiiitiontliattiiiiigBifliichtie 

gles  C  B  A,  BAG,  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 

A  C  B,  are  together  each  other ;  which^  as  before  hinted, 

equal  to  two  right  an-  is  itself  known  through  an  intuition 

gles*  of  the  equality  of  two  relations. 

''  Therefore  if  a  side         An  intuition  that  the  relation  be- 

of  any  triangle  be  pro-  tween  lines  and  angles  found  to  sub- 

duced,  the  exterior  an-  sist  in  this  triangle^  subsists  in  any 

gle  is  equal  to  the  two  triangle^  in  all  triangles — that  the 

interior  and  opposite  relation    in    eyery    other    case   is 

angles ;  and  the  three  equal  to  the  relation  in  this  case. 
interior      angles      of 
every     triangle     are 
equal    to    two    right 
angles.  Q.E.D.^ 


if 


Thus  in  each  step  by  which  the  special  conclusion  is 
reached^  as  well  as  in  the  step  taken  from  that  special  con- 
clusion to  the  general  one^  the  essential  operation  gone 
through  is  the  establishment  in  consciousness  of  the  equality 
of  two  relations.  And  as^  in  each  step,  the  mental  act  is 
undecomposablo— as  for  the  assertion  that  any  two  such  re- 
lations are  equal,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  save  that  they 
are  perceived  to  be  so ;  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  thought  is  thus  expressed. 

f  283.  Perhaps  it  will  be  deemed  needless  to  prove  that 
each  step  in  an  algebraic  argument  is  of  the  same  nature ; 
since  it  lias  been  shown  that  the  axiom — ^Relations  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  relation  are  equal  to  each  other,  twice  in- 
Tolves  an  intuition  of  the  above-described  kind ;  and  since 
the  implication  is,  that  reasoning  which  proceeds  upon  this 
aadom  is  built  up  of  such  intuitions.  But  it  may  be  well 
dAllnitely  to  point  out  that  only  in  virtue  of  such  intuitions 
do  the  sucooBsive  transformations  of  an  equation  become 
■ItowabU.    Unless  it  is  perceived  that  a  certain  modification 
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made  in  the  form  of  the  equation^  leaves  the  relation  between 
its  two  sides  the  same  as  before — ^unless  it  is  seen  that  each 
new  relation  established  is  eqiial  to  the  foregoing  one^  the 
reasoning  is  vicions.  A  convenient  mode  of  showing  that 
the  mental  act  continually  repeated  in  one  of  these  ana- 
lytical processes  is  of  the  kind  described^  is  suggested  by  an 
ordinary  algebraic  artifice.  When  a  simplification  may  be 
thereby  achieved^  it  is  usual  to  throw  any  two  forms  of  an 
equation  into  a  proportion — a  procedure  in  which  the 
equality  of  the  relations  is  specifically  asserted.  Here  is  an 
illustration  :  not  such  an  one  as  would  occur  in  practice^  but 
one  that  is  simplified  to  serve  present  purposes. 

2«y  =  y* 

2x    =y 

2xy  :  y*  :  :  2x  :  y 

or^  as  it  is  otherwise  written^ 

2xy  :  y*  ^=  2z  :  y 

and  if  proof  be  needed  that  this  mode  of  presenting  the  facts 
is  legitimate,  we  at  once  obtain  it  by  multiplying  extremes 
and  means ;  whence  results  the  truism— 

2xy^  =  2ry\ 

This  clearly  shows  that  the  mental  act  determining  each 
algebraic  transformation,  is  one  in  which  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by  the  new  form  of  the  equation  is  recognized  as 
equal  to  the  relation  which  the  previous  form  expresses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IMPERFECT   AKD   SIMPLE  QUANTITATIVE   REASONING. 

§  284.  Ability  to  perceive  equality  implies  a  correlative 
ability  to  porceivxj  inequality :  neither  can  exist  without  the 
)ther.  But  though  inseparable  in  origin^  the  cognitions  of 
>quality  and  inequtUity,  whether  between  things  or  relations^ 
liifer  in  this ;  that  while  the  one  is  definite  the  other  is  in- 
iefinite.  There  is  but  one  equality ;  but  there  are  number- 
oss  degrees  of  inequality.  To  assert  an  inequality  involves 
'he  affirmation  of  no  fact^  but  merely  the  denial  of  a  fact ; 
md  therefore^  as  positing  nothing  specific^  the  cognition  of 
nequality  can  never  be  a  premiss  to  any  specific  conclu- 
sion. 

Henoe^  reasoning  which  is  jyerfectly  quantitative  in  its  re- 
sults^ proceeds  wholly  by  the  establishment  of  equality 
between  relations,  the  members  of  which  are  either  equal 
>r  one  a  known  multiple  of  the  other.  Conversely,  if  any 
>f  the  magnitudes  standing  in  immediate  relation  are 
loither  directly  equal  nor  the  one  equal  to  so  many  times 
'Ho  other ;  or  if  any  of  the  successive  relations  which  the 
"Masoning  establishes  are  unequal ;  the  results  are  imperfectly 
[Uantitative.  The  truth  is  illustrated  in  that  class  of  geo- 
■^otrical  theorems  in  which  it  is  asserted  of  some  thing  that 
^  is  greater  or  less  than  some  other ;  that  it  falls  within  or 
^thout  some  other ;  and  the  like.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
**^p1o  the  proposition — '^  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
^S^tlier  greater  than  the  third  side.'' 
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^'  Let  A  B  G  be  a  triangle ;  any  two  sides  of  it  arOj 
together^  greater  than  the  third  side;  namely^  B  A^  A  G^ 
greater  than  B  G ;  and  A  B^  B  C^  greater  than  AG;  and 
B  G^  G  A^  greater  than  A  B. 

''  Produce  B  A  to  D^  and  make  A  D  equal  to  A  C ;  and 
join  D  G. 

D 


'^Becanse  D  A  is 
eqnal  to  A  G^  the  an- 
gle  A  D  G  is  equal  to 
the  angle  A  G  D ; 
but  the  angle  B  G  D 
is  greater  than  the 
angle  A  G  D ; 
therefore  the  angle 
B  G  D  is  greater  than 
the  angle  A  D  G. 

''And  because  the 
angle  B  G  D  is  greater 
than  the  angle  B  D  G^ 
and  that  the  greater 
side  is  opposite  to  the 
greater  angle^  the  side 
D  B  is  greater  than 
the  side  6  G ; 
but  D  B  is  equal  to 
BA^AC; 


A  relation  equal  to  a  previously* 
established  relation. 


An  immediate  intuition  of  in- 
equality. 

An  immediate  intuition  of  the 
equality  of  two  relations  of  in- 
equality, which  have  one  term  in 
common,  and  the  other  terms  equal. 

A  relation  equal  to  a  previously 
established  relation. 


An  immediate  intuition  that  when 
to  two  magnitudes  standing  in  the 
relation  of  equality,  the  same  mag- 
nitude is  added,  the  resulting  rela- 
tion equals  the  original  relation. 
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therefore  B  A^  A  C         An  immediate  inimtion  of  the 
are  greater  than  B  C.       equality  of  two  relations  of  inequalitj 

which  have  one  term  in  oommon^ 
and  the  other  terms  equal. 
'^  In  the  same  man-         The  relations  subsisting  in  other 
ner  it  may  be  demon-     cases  are  equal  to  the  relation  sub- 
strated  that  the  sides     sisting  in  this  case. 
A  B^  B  C  are  greater 
thanCA,andBC,CA 
greater  than  A  B.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  here^  though  the  magnitudes 
dealt  with  are  unequal^  yet  the  demonstration  proceeds 
by  showing  that  certain  relations  among  them  are  equal  to 
certain  other  relations :  though  the  primary  relations  (be- 
tween quantities)  are  those  of  inequality^  yet  the  secondary 
relations  (between  relations)  are  those  of  equality.  And 
this  holds  in  the  majority  of  imperfectly-quantitative  argu- 
ments. Though^  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  there  are  cases 
in  which  both  the  magnitudes  and  the  relations  are  unequal^ 
yet  they  are  comparatively  rare ;  and  are  incapable  of  any 
but  the  simplest  forms. 

§  285.  Another  species  of  imperfectly-quantitative  reason- 
ing occupies  a  position  in  mathematical  analysis,  like  that 
which  the  foregoing  species  does  in  mathematical  synthesis. 
The  ordinary  algebraic  inequation  supplies  us  with  a  sample 

of  it.    Thus,  if  it  is  known  that  a  4-  —7—  is  less  than 

vy 

a  +  d!  V  Vj  the  argument  instituted  is  as  follows  >- 

»  +    Vy        ^  a  -f  a;  Vy 

of        <  sey 


<         «  Vy 


<      y- 
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In  this  case^  as  in  the  case  of  equations^  the  reasoning 
proceeds  by  steps  of  which  each  tacitly  asserts  the  equality 
of  the  new  relation  to  the  relation  previously  established ; 
with  this  difference^  that  instead  of  the  successive  relations 
being  relations  of  equality^  they  are  relations  of  inferiority. 
The  general  process  of  thought^  however^  is  the  same  in 
both.  This  will  be  obvious  on  considering  that  as  the 
inferiority  of  a;  to  y  can  be  known  only  by  deduction  from 

the  inferiority  of  a  -f  —^  to  a  -f  as  Vy  ;  and  as  it  can  be 

so  known  only  by  the  intermediation  of  other  relations  of 
inferiority ;  the  possibility  of  the  argument  depends  on  the 
successive  relations  being  recognized  as  severally  equal.  It  is 
true  that  these  successive  relations  need  not  be  specifically 
equal ;  but  they  must  be  equal  in  so  ffur  as  they  are  defined. 
In  the  above  case^  for  example^  the  original  form  of  the  in- 
equation expresses  a  relation  in  which  the  second  quantity 
bears  a  greater  ratio  to  the  firsts  than  it  does  in  the  form 
which  follows;  seeing  that  when  equals  are  taken  from 
unequals^  the  remainders  are  more  unequal  than  before. 
But  though  in  the  degree  of  inferiority  which  they  severally 
express^  the  successive  relations  need  not  be  equals  they 
must  be  equal  in  so  far  as  being  relations  of  inferiority  goes; 
and  this  indefinite  inferiority  is  all  that  is  predicated  either 
in  premiss  or  conclusion. 

Here^  too^  should  be  specifically  remarked  the  ta/d  hinted 
in  a  previous  chapter ;  namely,  that  the  reasoning  by  which 
an  inequation  is  worked  out,  palpably  proceeds  on  the  intui- 
tion that  relations  which  are  equal  to  the  same  relation  are 
equal  to  each  other.  The  relations  being  those  of  inequality, 
the  filiation  of  the  last  upon  the  first  can  only  thus  be 
explained;  and  the  parallelism  subsisting  between  inequa- 
tions and  equations,  in  respect  of  the  mental  acts  gone 
through  in  solving  them,  confirms  the  conclusion  before 
reached  that  in  equations  this  intuition  is  involved,  though 
less  manifestly. 
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Of  imperfect  qoantitative  reasoning,  the  lowest  type  is 
that  in  which  the  saccessive  relations  are  known  only  as  re- 
lations of  inequality — are  presented  in  a  way  which  does  not 
define  them  as  either  those  of  snperioriiy  or  inferiority.  For 
instance:— 

—  is  nneqnal  to  y 

9?  is  nneqnal  to  y^ 

«  is  unequal  to  y. 

In  this  case  the  dedactiye  process  is  the  same  as  before. 
The  successive  relations  are  perceived  to  be  alike  in  respect 
to  their  inequaliiy,  though  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
antecedents  or  the  consequents  are  the  greater.  There  is  a 
definite  co-ordination  of  the  successive  relations,  though 
each  relation  is  defined  to  the  smallest  possible  extent. 

§  286.  Incidentally,  much  has  been  implied  respecting 
simple  quantitative  reasoning  throughout  the  foregoing 
analyses.  The  steps  into  which  every  compound  quantita- 
tive argument  is  resolvable,  are  simple  quantitative  argu- 
ments ;  and  wo  have  already  found  that  each  of  them 
involves  the  establishment  of  equality  or  inequality  between 
two  relations.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  consider 
by  themselves  a  class  of  simple  quantitative  arguments 
which  are  of  habitual  occurrence :  some  of  them  axioms ; 
some  of  them  nearly  allied  to  axioms. 

Lot  us  commence  with  the  familiar  one — "  Things  which 
arc  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other.^'  By 
reasoning  like  that  already  used  in  an  analogous  but  more 
complex  case,  it  may  bo  shown  that  this  axiom  expresses 
an  intuition  of  the  equality  of  two  relations.  Thus,  putting 
A,  B  and  C,  as  tho  three  nu^nitudes,  it  is  clear  that  if  A 
and  C  are  contemplated  by  themselves  in  immediBto  waiX^ 
cession,  their  equality  cannot  be  recognised 
only  because  equality  to  B  is  common  to 
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can  be  known  as  eqnal*  If^  oh  the  other  hand,  B  is  inter- 
polated in  consciousness,  and  the  three  are  contemplated 
Berially— A,  B,  0,  or  0,  B,  A, — ^then  A  and  0  do  not  occur 
in  the  juxtaposition  implied  by  consciousness  of  their 
equalily.  There  remains  no  altematiye  but  that  of  oontem* 
plating  them  in  pairs,  thus :-« 

B 


When  A  and  B  are  united  together  in  the  single  concept 
—a  relation  of  equality ;  and  when  0  and  B  are  united  into 
another  such  concept ;  it  becomes  impossible  to  recognize 
the  equality  of  these  two  relations  of  equality  which  possess 
a  common  term,  without  the  equality  of  the  other  terms 
being  involved  in  the  intuition. 

That  the  mental  act  is  of  the  kind  described,  will  be  made 
clear  by  taking  a  case  in  which  some  of  the  magnitudes 
dealt  with  have  ceased  to  exist.     Suppose  A  to  represent  a 
standard  measure  preserved  by  the  State ;  and  let  a  sur- 
veyor be  in  possession  of  a  measure  B,  which  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  original  one  A.     Imagine  that  in  the  course  of 
his  survey  the  measure  B  is  broken ;  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  building  containing  the  standard  measure  A,  has 
been  burnt.    Nevertheless,  by  purchasing  another  measure 
C,  which  had  also  been  made  to  match  the  standard  A,  the 
surveyor  is  enabled  to  complete  his  work  ;  and  knows  that 
his  later  measurements  will  agree  with  his  earlier  ones. 
By  what  process  of  thought  does  he  perceive  this?     It 
cannot  be  by  comparing  B  and  C ;  for  one  of  these  was 
broken  before  he  got  the  other.    Nor  can  it  be  by  com- 
paring them  serially — ^B,  A,  C,  and  C,  A,  B ;   for  two  of 
tliem  have  ceased  to  exist.    Evidently^  then^  he  thinks  of  B 
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and  0  as  both  copies  of  A :  he  contemplates  the  relaiions 
in  which  they  respectively  stood  to  A;  and  in  recognizing 
the  sameness  or  equality  of  these  relations^  he  nnavoidably 
recognizes  the  equality  of  B  and  C.  Here  let  us 

notice  a  fact  having  an  important  bearings  not  only  on  this, 
but  on  endless  other  cases — the  fact^  namely^  that  the  mind 
y\  may  retain  an  accurate  remembrance  of  a  relation,  when  it 
is  unable  to  retain  an  accurate  remembrance  of  the  things 
between  which  the  relation  subsisted.  To  vary  the  above 
illustration— suppose  a  surveyor  has  had  opportunities^  at 
the  respective  times  when  he  bought  them^  of  comparing 
the  measures  B  and  C  with  the  standard  A.  It  becomes 
possible  for  him,  at  any  time  afterwards^  to  remember  with 
precision  the  relation  of  equality  in  which  B  stood  to  A :  he 
can  see  in  thought  that  exact  agreement  which  they  dis- 
played when  placed  side  by  side.  But  he  cannot  remember 
the  magnitudes  themselves  with  anything  like  this  pre- 
cision. And  now  observe  the  implication.  When 
two  objects  that  have  not  been  seen  in  juxtaposition  are 
remembered^  an  approximate  idea  of  their  relative  magni- 
tudes may  bo  formed,  if  they  are  markedly  diflTerent;  but  if 
they  are  nearly  of  a  size,  the  judgment  is  as  likely  to  be 
wrong  as  right  in  deciding  which  is  the  greater.  If,  then^ 
two  magnitudes  separately  observed,  cannot  afterwards  be 
represented  in  consciousness  so  distinctly  that  their  equality 
or  inequality  can  be  determined ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
relation  of  equality  that  was  once  ascertained  by  juxtaposing 
two  magnitudes  ccm  be  represented  in  consciousness  with 
perfect  distinctness,  and  recognized  as  equal  to  some  other 
relation  of  equality ;  it  becomes  masnS&at  ibaA,  in  oases  like 
the  above,  the  truth  perceived  emmci  be  leaohed  by  xe^ 
mcmbcring  the  magnitudes,  but  ecm  be 
boring  the  relations.  •.  ^^ 

Divergent  from  this  original  tjfB, 
in  which  the  thing  known  is  ilie  i^ 
relations  of  equality  having  i^  coi 
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two  relations  of  ineqoalitj  having  a  common  term.     Thus^ 
if  A  is  greater  than  B^  and  B  greater  than  C^  then  Ais  greater 
than  C ;  and  conversely  if  they  are  severally  less  instead  of 
greater.     The  act  of  thought  may  be  symbolized  thus  :— 

B 


C 

The  relation  A  to  B  being  given  as  a  relation  of  supe- 
rioriiy,  while  that  of  G  to  B  is  given  as  a  relation  of  in- 
feriority^ it  is  known  that  the  relation  A  to  B  is  greater 
than  the  relation  G  to  B  ;  and  as  the  term  B  is  common  to 
the  two  relations^  the  intuition  that  the  relation  A  to  B  is 
greater  than  the  relation  G  to  B^  cannot  be  formed  without 
involving  the  intuition  that  A  is  greater  than  G. 

Again,  if  A  is  greater  than  B,  and  B  is  equal  to  G ;  we 
know  that  A  is  greater  than  G.  And  if  the  first  relation  is 
one  of  equality  and  the  second  is  one  of  inequality,  there  is 
a  kindred  intuition.  In  these  cases,  or  rather  in  the  first  of 
them,  we  may  express  the  mental  act  thus  :-— 

B 


Ky  VG 

Here,  as  before,  the  magnitude  B  being  common  to  both, 
the  relation  A  to  B  cannot  become  known  as  greater  than 
the  relation  G  to  B  without  the  superiority  of  A  to  G  being 
known.  Two  relations  having  a  common  term  cannot  be 
conceived  unequal,  unless  the  remaining  terms  are  unequal. 
And  just  as  two  magnitudes  placed  side  by  side,  cannot  be 
perceived  unequal  without  its  being  at  the  same  time  per- 

D 
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oeived  whicli  is  the  greater;  bo,  of  two  conjoined  lelationBy 
one  cannot  be  perceived  greater  than  the  other  without  its 
being  at  the  same  time  perceived  which  includes  the  greater 
magnitude. 


§  287.  Of  simple  quantitative  intuitions  embodied  in 
axioms^  or  capable  of  being  so  embodiedj  we  have  next  to 
consider  the  class  in  which  not  three  magnitudes  but  four 
arc  involved.  On  such  axioms  proceed  the  successive 
transformations  of  an  equation. 

Among  them  the  most  familiar  are  these : — ^The  sums  of 
equals  are  equal.  If  equals  are  taken  from  equals  the 
differences  are  equal.  If  equals  are  multiplied  by  equals 
the  products  are  equal.  If  equals  are  divided  by  equals  the 
quotients  are  equal.  These  are  of  course  accompanied  by 
axioms  expressing  converse  intuitions  such  as : — K  to 
equals  unoquals  are  added  the  sums  are  unequal.  I£  equals 
are  divided  by  uncquals  the  quotients  are  unequal^  etc. 
Some  of  the  intuitions  of  this  order  are  more  complex.  I 
may  name  those  by  which  it  is  known  that  if  from  unequals 
equals  are  taken^  the  remainders  are  more  unequal ;  and, 
conversely,  that  if  to  unequals  equals  are  added,  the  sums 
arc  less  unequal.  To  such  generic  cases  may  be  added 
the  specific  ones  in  which  the  first  pair  of  unequals  being 
known  to  stand  in  a  relation  of  superiority,  the  second  pair 
are  known  to  stand  in  a  still  greater  relation  of  superiority, 
or  a  less  relation,  according  to  the  operation  performed; 
and  similarly  when  the  relation  is  one  of  inferiority.     Thus, 


A  +  c 


A 


i     V 


B  +  c 


if  A  +  c  is  greater  than  B  +  c  ;  then 


B 
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gree  is  A.  greater  than  B-"-an  mtnition  vhicb  may  be  ez- 
pressed  by  the  foregoing  Bymbol. 

For  present  porposBs  it  is  needlesB  to  detail  tbe  varietieB 
belonging  to  tbia  class.  It  will  suffice  to  remark,  alike  of 
tbese  cases  in  whicb  the  thing  perceived  is  the  ineqnality  of 
two  relations,  and  of  the  antithetical  cases  in  which  the 
equality  of  two  relations  is  perceived,  that  they  differ  from 
the  prerioos  class  in  this ;  that  the  relations  are  not  con- 
joined ones  bat  disjoined  ones.  Throaghont  tbe  previous 
class,  of  which  tbe  simplest  type  is  the  axiom — "  Things 
wbich  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other," 
tiiere  is  invariably  one  term  common  to  the  two  relations  j 
while  throaghont  tioB  class,  of  which  as  a  typical  sample  we 
may  take  tbe  axiom — "  If  equals  be  added  to  equals  the 
sums  are  equal,"  the  compared  relations  have  no  term  in 
common.  Hence  in  this  second  series,  tbe  relations  being 
perfectly  independent  and  distinct,  tbe  mental  processes 
into  which  they  enter  are  more  readily  analyzable.  It  is  at 
once  manifest  that  each  of  the  axioms  above  given,  involves 
an  intoitioQ  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  two  relations; 
and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  more  or  less  specifically  stated 
throaghont.  In  each  case  there  is  a  certain  relation,  tbe 
terms  of  which  are  modified  after  a  specified  manner ;  and 
there  is  then  an  assertion  that  the  new  relation  is  or  is  not 
equal  to  the  old  one — an  assertion  wbich,  being  based  on  no 
argument,  expresses  an  intuition. 

§  288.  One  further  fiwt  respecting  these  two  groups  of 
intuitions  remains  to  be  noticed.  Tbey  have  a  common  root 
with  those  whidi  proportions  egress.  The  one  group  is 
related  in  origin  to  that  species  of  proportion  in  wbich  tbe 
second  of  three  magnitudea  is  a  mean  between  tbe  first  and 
ttdrd ;  and  the  other  group  to  that  species  in  whicb  tbe  pro* 
portion  subsists  betwc(.-u  four  Bppar^aawnitudo^.  Thus 
the  ELziom — "  Things  which  are  eqii^^^^Bn.mu  thing  are 
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equal  to  each  other/'  may^  if  we  call  the  things  A^  B  and  C^ 
be  written  thus  :— 

A  :  B    :  :    B  :  0. 

And  again^  the  axiom — ''The  sums  of  equals  are  equal/' 
may,  if  we  put  A  and  B  for  Ihe  first  pair  of  equals,  with 
C  and  D  for  the  second  pair,  be  expressed  thus : — 

A:B::A  +  C:B  +  D. 

The  intuitions  by  which  proportions  are  established,  differ 
from  the  majority  of  the  foregoing  intuitions  simply  in 
their  greater  de&iiteness — ^in  their  complete  quantitatiTe- 
ness.  The  two  compared  relations  are  always  exactly  equal, 
whatever  the  magnitudes  may  be — are  not  joined  by  the 
indefinite  signs  meaning  greater  than  or  less  than;  and 
when  the  proportion  is  expressed  numerically,  it  not  only 
implies  the  intuition  that  the  two  relations  are  equal,  but 
the  figures  indicate  what  multiple,  or  submultiple,  each 
magnitude  is  of  the  others. 


CHAPTER  V. 

QUANTITATiyE  BfiASONINa  IN  GXHEaAL« 

§  289.  Quantitative  Beasoning  inyolyes  the  three  ideas^- 
ooeztension^  ooeziBtence^  and  oonnatnre  ;*  or  to  speak  less 
accnrately  but  more  comprehensibly — sameness  in  the 
quantity  of  space  occupied^  sameness  in  the  time  of 
presentation  to  conscionsness,  and  sameness  in  kind.  It 
inyolyes  these  either  positiyely  by  asserting  them,  or 
negatiyely  by  denying  them.  This  proposition  calls  for 
an  expanded  statement. 

The  germ  out  of  which  Qnantitatiye  Beasoning  grows 
^the  simple  intuition  of  the  equality  of  two  magnitudes, 
necessarily  involves  all  these  ideas.  There  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  magnitudes  unless  they  are  of  the  same 
kind;  and  their  coextension  cannot  be  perceived  unless 
they  are  coexistent.  It  is  thus  with  positively-quantitative 
geometry  in  general.  Each  of  its  propositions  predicates 
the  coextension  or  non-coextension  of  two  or  more  con- 
natural things  which  coexist ;  or  the  coexistence  of  certain 
things  asserted  to  be  coextensive,  or  the  reverse,  with  cer- 
tain other  things  known  to  be  coextensive,  or  the  reverse* 
And  its  demonstrations  proceed  by  asserting  that  cer- 
tain coexistent,  connatural  things  are  invariably  coex- 
tensive, or  the  reverse;    or  that  certain  connatural  and 


*  I  coin  thiB  word  partly  to  avoid  an  awkward  periphraaii ;  and  partly  to 
Indicate  the  kinship  of  the  idea  signified,  to  the  ideas  of  cftmrisfawnce  and 
ooeztension.  As  we  have  already  in  nse  the  words  connate  and  ecmuUmml^ 
the  innovation  is  bat  small ;  and  will,  I  think,  be  soffidently  justified  bj 
the  reqnirement. 
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coextensive  things  invariably  coexist  with  certain  otiher 
things.  When  the  propositions  are  nnmericalj 

and  when,  as  firequently  happens  in  Algebra  and  the  Cal- 
culus generally,  duration  is  one  of  the  elements  dealt  witb^ 
it  would  appear  that  coexistence  is  not  involved;  and 
further,  that  when  force  and  value  are  the  other  elements 
of  the  question,  there  is  not  even  any  implication  of  co- 
extension.  These,  however,  are  illusions  resulting  firom 
the  abstract  character  of  numerical  symbols.  Bepresenting 
equal  units,  and  groups  of  equal  units,  of  any  order  what- 
ever ;  and  being,  as  it  were,  created  at  any  moment  for  the 
purposes  of  calculation;  numerical  symbols  seem,  at  first 
sight,  independent  alike  of  Space  and  Time.  The  bet, 
however,  is  exactly  the  reverse.  On  tracing  them  back  to 
their  origins,  we  find  that  the  units  of  Time,  Force,  Value, 
Velocity,  &c.,  which  figures  may  indiscriminately  represent^ 
were  at  first  measured  by  equal  units  of  Space.  The 
equality  of  times  becomes  known  either  by  means  of  the 
equal  spaces  traversed  by  an  index,  or  the  descent  of  equal 
quantities  (space-fulls)  of  sand  or  water.  Equal  units  of 
weight  were  obtained  through  the  aid  of  a  lever  having 
equal  arms  (scales).  The  problems  of  Statics  and  Dynamics 
are  primarily  soluble,  only  by  putting  lengths  of  lines  to 
represent  amounts  of  forces.  Mercantile  values  are  ex- 
pressed in  units  which  were  at  first,  and  indeed  are  still, 
definite  weights  of  metal;  and  are  therefore,  in  oommon 
with  units  of  weight,  referable  to  units  of  linear  extension. 
Temperature  is  measured  by  the  equal  lengths  marked 
alongside  a  mercurial  column.  Thus,  abstract  as  they  have 
now  become,  the  units  of  calculation,  applied  to  wlubtever 
species  of  magnitudes,  do  really  stand  for  equal  units  of 
linear  extension;  and  the  idea  of  coextension  underlies 
every  process  of  mathematical  analysis.  Similarly  with 
coexifit4?noe.  Numerical  symbols  are,  it  is  true,  puiBly  re- 
presentative ;  and  hence  may  be  regarded  as  having  nothing 
but  a  fictitious  existence.    But  one  of  two  things  must  be 
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admitted  respeoting  the  reasoning  processes  carried  on  by 
means  of  them.  Either  these  processes  imply  a  conscioos 
reference  to  the  things  symbolized — ^in  which  case  the 
equalities  predicated  are  really  those  previously  observed 
between  coexistent  things ;  or  else  the  things  symbolized 
cease  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  relations  among  the 
symbols  are  alone  considered — ^in  which  case  these  symbols 
rsqnire  to  be  made  coexistent  to  consciousness  before  their 
relations  can  be  determined.  In  fact,  the  phenomena  of 
motion  and  sequence  can  be  treated  quantitatively,  only  by 
putting  coexistent  magnitudes  to  represent  magnitudes  th£^ 
do  not  coexist.  The  relative  lengths  of  two  times,  not  being 
ascertainable  directly,  has  to  be  indirectly  ascertained  by 
oomjmring  the  spaces  which  a  clock-finger  traverses  during 
the  two  times;  that  is,  by  comparing  coexistent  mag* 
nitudes.  Hence,  regarding  it  in  the  abstract,  we  may  say  . 
that  the  Calculus  in  general  is  a  means  of  dealing  with 
magnitudes  that  do  not  coexist,  or  are  not  homogeneous,  or 
bothj  by  first  substituting  for  them  magnitudes  that  do 
coexist  and  are  homogeneous,  and  afterwards  re-translating 
these  into  their  orig^al  forms. 

That  perfect  quantitative  reasoning  deals  exclusively  with 
intuitions  of  the  coextension  of  coexistent  magnitudes  which 
are  connatural,  will,  however,  be  most  clearly  seen  when  it 
is  remarked  that  the  intuitions  of  coextension>  of  coexist*  l- 
ence,  and  of  connature,  are  the  sole  perfectly  definite  intui- 
tions we  can  frame.  On  placing  two  equal  lines  side  by 
tadB,  we  can  perceive  with  precision  that  they  are  equal ; 
but  we  cannot,  if  one  is  greater  than  the  other,  perceive 
witii  like  precision  how  much  greater  it  is.  Our  only  mode 
of  precisely  determining  this,  is  to  divide  both  into  small 
equal  divisions,  of  which  the  greater  contains  so  many  and 
the  less  so  many  :  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  intuition  of 
coextension.  Again,  while  we  can  know  with  exactness 
that  two  things  coexist,  we  cannot,  when  one  thing  follows 
anotiher,  know  with  like  exactness  the  interval  of  time  be- 
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tween  them.  Definitely  to  ascertain  Hub,  we  use  a  scale  of 
time  made  up  of  coextenaiye  units  of  space.  Once  more^  we 
recognize  with  perfect  definitenesSj  equality  of  natore  in 
those  things  which  admit  of  quantitative  comparison*  That 
straight  lines  are  homogeneous^  and  can  stand  to  one 
another  in  relations  of  greater  and  less^  though  they  cannot 
so  stand  to  areas  or  cubic  spaces;  that  areas  are  con- 
natural with  areas^  and  cubic  spaces  with  cubic  spaces; 
that  such  and  such  are  magnitudes  of  force^  and  such  and 
such  are  magnitudes  of  time— these  are  intuitions  that  have 
as  high  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  foregoing  ones.  Beyond 
these  three  orders  of  intuitions^  however^  we  have  none  that 
are  perfectly  definite.  Our  perceptions  of  degree  and  quality 
in  sounds  colour^  taste^  smell;  of  amount  in  weight  and 
heat;  of  relative  hardness;  of  relative  duration;  are  in 
themselves  inexact.  Hence^  as  we  know  that  by  quantita- 
tive reasoning  of  the  higher  orders^  perfectly  definite  results 
are  reached ;  it  follows  that  the  intuitions  out  of  which  it  is 
built  must  be  exclusively  those  of  coexistence,  connaturOj 
and  coextension. 

Here,  to  show  the  various  combinations  into  which  these 
intuitions  enter,  and  also  to  bring  into  view  sundry  facts 
not  yet  noticed,  let  me  group  in  their  ascending  order  the 
successive  forms  which  quantitative  reasoning  assumes. 
Certain  unavoidable  repetitions  will,  I  think,  be  justified  by 
the  clearer  comprehension  to  be  given. 

§  290.  The  intuition  underlying  all  quantitative  reasoning 
is  that  of  the  equality  of  two  magnitudes.  Now  the  imme* 
diate  consciousness  that— 

A=  B 

implies  three  things  : — First,  that  A  and  B  are  coexistent ; 
for  otherwise,  they  cannot  be  so  presented  to  consciousness 
as  to  allow  of  a  direct  recognition  of  their  equality.  Second, 
that  they  are  magnitudes  of  like  kind,  that  is,  connatural  or 
homogeneous ;  for  if  one  be  a  length  and  the  other  an  area^ 
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no  qoantitatiYe  relation  can  exist  between  them.  Thirds 
that  they  are  not  amy  homogeneous  magnitudes^  but  are 
magnitudes  of  linear  extension;  seeing  that  these  alone 
admit  of  that  perfect  juxtaposition  by  which  exact  equality 
must  be  determined — these  alone  permit  their  equality  to 
be  tested  by  seeing  whether  it  will  merge  into  identity^  as 
two  equal  mathematical  lines  placed  one  upon  the  other  do 
— these  alone  exhibit  that  species  of  coexistence  which  can 
lapse  into  single  existence.  Thus  the  primordial  quantita- 
tive idea  unites  the  intuitions  of  coextension^  coexistence, 
and  connature  in  their  most  perfect  forms. 

To  recognize  the  negation  of  this  equality — ^to  perceive 
that  A  is  unequal  to  B — or,  more  explicitly,  to  perceive 

either  that— 

A  >  B,    or    A  <  B 

involves  no  such  stringent  conditions.  It  is  true  that,  as 
before,  A  and  B  must  be  connatural  magnitudes.  But  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  that  they  should  be  coexistent;  nor 
that  they  should  be  magnitudes  of  linear  extension.  Pro- 
vided the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  A  to  B  is  consider- 
able, it  can  be  known  in  the  absence  of  one  or  both ;  and 
can  be  known  when  they  are  magnitudes  of  area,  bulk, 
weight,  time,  velocity,  &c. 

The  simplest  act  of  quantitative  reasoning,  which  neither 
of  these  intuitions  exhibits  when  standing  alone,  arises  when 
the  two  are  co-ordinated  in  a  compound  intuition ;  or  when 
either  of  them  is  so  co-ordinate  with  another  of  its  own 
kind.    When,  by  uniting  two  of  the  first  intuitions  thus— 

B 


we  recognize  the  equality  of  A  and  C,  it  is  requisite,  as 
beforOj  that  if  the  equalities  of  A  to  B^  and  B  to  C  are  to  be 
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known  immediately,  the  magnitudes  shall  be  those  of  linear 
extension,  though,  if  the  equalities  have  been  mediate^ 
determined,  the  magnitudes  may  be  any  other  that  are 
homogeneous;  but  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that  all  of 
them  shall  ooexist.  At  one  time  A  must  have  coexisted 
with  B ;  and  at  one  time  B  must  have  coexisted  with  C; 
but  the  intuitions  of  their  equalities  having  onoe  been 
achieved,  either  at  the  same  time  or  separate  timesj  it 
results  from  the  ability  we  have  to  remember  a  specific 
relation  with  perfect  exactness,  that  we  can,  at  any  sub- 
sequent time,  recognize  the  equality  of  the  relations  A  to  B 
and  B  to  C,  and  the  consequent  equality  of  A  and  C; 
though  part,  or  even  all,  of  the  magnitudes  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

By  uniting  the  first  and  second  intuitions,  and  by  uniting 
the  second  with  another  of  its  own  kind,  we  obtain  two 
compound  intuitions,  formulated  as  follows  : — 

B  B 


In  the  first  of  these  cases  it  is  requisite,  when  the  rela- 
tions are  immediately  established,  that  the  magnitudes  be 
linear ;  but  not  so  if  the  equality  of  A  and  B  has  been 
mediately  established ;  and  while  A  and  B  must  have  co- 
existed, it  is  not  necessary  that  B  and  C  should  have  done 
so.  In  the  second  case  the  magnitudes  need  not  be  linear ; 
but,  if  the  inequalities  are  considerable,  may  be  of  any 
order.  Further,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  they 
need  none  of  them  be  coexistent.  But  this  is  not  true.  For 
if  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  A  to  B  and  of  B  to  C  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  perceived  by  comparing  the  remem- 
brances of  them,  then  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  A  to 
C  can  be  similarly  perceived  without  the  intermediation  of 
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B ;  and  the  reasoning  is  Bnperflnoos.  The  only  cases  to 
which  this  formtOa  applies^  are  those  in  which  the  ineqoali* 
ties  are  so  moderate  that  direct  comparison  is  required  for 
the  discernment  of  them ;  whence  it  follows  that  each  pair 
of  magnitudes  most  have  been  at  one  time  coexistent. 

The  next  complication^  characterizing  all  quantitative 
reasonings  save  these  simplest  and  least  important  kinds 
just  exemplified^  arises  when,  in  place  of  conjoined  rela- 
tions^ we  have  to  deal  with  disjoined  relations — ^when  the 
compared  relations  instead  of  having  one  term  in  common 
have  no  term  in  common.  Wherever  there  are  four  mag- 
nitudes instead  of  three,  sundry  new  laws  come  into  force ; 
the  most  important  of  which  is,  that  the  magnitudes  need 
no  longer  be  all  of  the  same  order.  In  every  one  of  the 
foregoing  cases,  we  have  seen  that  while  the  intuition  of 
coexistence  is  sometimes  not  immediately  involved  but 
only  mediately  so,  even  where  the  judgment  reached  is 
perfectly  quantitative;  and  while,  where  the  judgment  is 
imperfectly  quantitative,  the  intuition  of  coextension  is  not 
involved,  save  as  the  correlative  of  non-coextension ;  the 
intuition  which  t^  uniformly  involved  is  that  of  the  con- 
nature  of  the  magnitudes — their  homogeneity,  their  sameness 
in  kind.  Without  this  no  one  of  the  judgments  given  is 
possible.  But  with  disjoined  relations  it  is  otherwise.  The 
four  magnitudes  may  be  all  homogeneous ;  or  they  may  be 
homogeneous  only  in  pairs,  either  as  taken  in  succession  or 
alternately.     Let  us  consider  the  resulting  formulae. 

When  all  the  magnitudes  are  homogeneous  we  have  for 
the  first  group  of  cases  the  symbol — 


A 


^ 


r 


B 


A' 


II 


V.' 


B' 


in  which  each  of  (he  disjoined  relations  is  one  of  equality^ 
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and  the  second  is  some  transformation  of  the  first.  Thisj  as 
before  shown^  represents  the  mental  act  taken  in  every  step 
of  an  equation ;  and  stands  for  the  seyeral  axioms — When 
equals  are  added  to^  sabtracted  firom^  multiplied  hj,  or 
divided  hj,  equals^  the  results  are  equaL  For  the  second 
group  of  cases  we  haye  the  symbol — 

A^  ro 


p      = 


B 


D 


in  which  each  of  the  relations  is  one  of  inequality.  This 
comprehends  all  cases  of  proportion:  whether  they  be 
the  numerical  ones  in  which  the  degrees  of  inequality  are 
definitely  expressed ;  or  the  geometrical  ones  (as  those  sub- 
sisting between  the  sides  of  similar  triangles)  in  which  the 
degrees  of  inequality^  though  known  to  be  alike^  are  not 
definitely  expressed.  For  the  third  group  of  cases^  forming 
the  antithesis  to  the  two  preceding  groups^  and  being  but 
imperfectly  quantitative^  we  have  the  symbol— 

A"i  rc 


B 


>or< 


D 


which  represents  such  general  truths  as  that  if  equals  be 
taken  from  unequals  the  remainders  are  more  unequal ;  that 
if  to  equals  unequals  be  added^  the  sums  are  unequal;  and 
so  forth.  Respecting  these  three  groups  of  cases  in  which 
the  magnitudes  are  ^  homogeneous^  it  needs  only  be  added 
that  the  equality  or  inequality  asserted  between  the  two 
pairs^  always  refers  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  space-rela- 
tions of  their  components^  and  not  to  their  time-relations. 
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Passing  to  iihe  class  of  disjunctive  pairs  of  relations  in 
which  the  several  magnitudes  are  not  all  homogeneous^  we 
find  that  the  equality  predicated  between  the  relations  may 
refer  either  to  comparative  extension  or  comparative  exist- 
ence.    The  first  group  of  them  may  be  symbolized  thus  :-^ 

A 


=       4 


B 

80  as  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  first 
relation  are  of  one  species^  while  those  of  the  second  relation 
are  of  another  species.  It  comprehends  cases  in  which  one 
line  is  to  another  line  as  one  area  to  another  area^  or  in 
which  a  bulk  is  to  a  bulk  as  a  weight  to  a  weight— cases  like 
those  in  which  it  is  seen  that  triangles  of  the  same  altitude 
are  to  each  other  as  their  baseSj  or  that  the  amounts  of 
two  attractions  are  to  each  other  as  the  masses  of  the 
attracting  bodies.  Here  it  is  manifest  that  though  the  first 
pair  of  magnitudes  differs  in  kind  from  the  second  pair^  yet 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  the  one  bear  to  each  other 
the  same  quantitative  relation  as  those  of  the  other;  and 
hence  the  possibility  of  ratiocination.  The  second  group  of 
cases  belonging  to  this  class  may  be  thus  formulated. 


>        r= 


Here  each  relation  consists  of  two  heterogeneous  magni- 
tudes, as  a  line  and  an  angle ;  but  the  two  antecedents  are 
of  the  same  nature  and  the  two  consequents  are  of  the  same 
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nature.  Neither  of  the  compared  relations  can  be  a  quan- 
titative one;  since  in  neither  have  the  components  that 
oonnatore  implied  by  the  assertion  of  relative  magnitode. 
Hence  the  two  relations  can  be  equal  only  in  respect  of  the 
coexistence  of  their  elements ;  and^  as  it  would  seem^  con^ 
sidorations  of  quantity  are  no  longer  involved.  There  are 
conditions^  however^  under  which  this  form  represents  rea- 
soning that  is  truly  quantitative;  namely^  when  the  co- 
existence pre-supposes  certain  defined  quantitative  relations 
by  which  the  heterogeneous  magnitudes  are  indirectly 
bound  together.  Thus,  when  the  theorem — "  The  greater 
side  of  every  triangle  has  the  greater  angle  opposite  to  it,'' 
is  quoted  in  the  proof  of  a  subsequent  theorem,  the  act  of 
thought  implied  is  of  the  kind  above  symbolized.  The 
greater  side  (A)  of  a  triangle,  has  been  found  to  stand  in 
a  special  relation  of  coexistence  with  the  greater  angle  (b) ; 
and  in  some  other  triangle  the  greater  side  (G)  and  greater 
angle  {d)  are  perceived  to  stand  in  the  same  or  an  eqiuil 
relation.  This  relation  is  not  simply  that  of  coexistence : 
it  is  coexistence  in  certain  respective  positions.  And  though 
there  ccui  be  no  direct  quantitative  relation  between  a  side 
and  an  angle,  yet,  by  being  contained  between  the  two 
lesser  sides,  the  greater  an^lo  is  put  in  indirect  quantitative 
relation  with  the  greater  side.  It  may  be  held,  how- 

ever, that  in  this,  as  in  the  innumerable  like  cases  which 
occur  in  geometrical  reasoning,  A,  b,  G,  and  d  should 
be  severally  regarded  rather  as  relations  between  magni- 
tudes, than  as  magnitudes  themselves.  To  elucidate  this 
question  let  us  consider  the  theorem — ^^The  angle  in  a 
semicircle  is  a  right  angle/'  Here  the  word  ^^  semicircle  " 
denotes  definitely  quantitative  relations — a  curve  all  parts 
of  which  are  eg'utdistant  from  a  given  point,  and  which  has 
its  extremities  joined  by  a  straight  line  passing  through 
that  point.  The  words  ''angle  in  a  semicircle,"  denote 
further  quantitative  relations :  negatively  quantitative  if  not 
positively  quantitative.     And  the   thing  asserted  is,  that 
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akmg  with  this  group  of  qnantitative  relations  coezistB 
that  other  group  of  quantitative  relations  which  the  term 
"right  angle ^'  denotes  between  two  lines  containing  it. 
Talmig  this  TieWj  the  reasoning  will  stand  thus : — 


nXMONSTRATED  CASI. 

(The  relations  conitt-  J^  ^ 
iotiiig  the  tngle   in 
this  aemtdrcle) 


(Ootfdsfc  with) 


(The  relations  oonsti-   , 
tatiBg  a  right  angle.)   O  j 


ANY  OTHXB  CA8B. 

^  Q  (The  reUtions  consti- 
taUng  the  angle  in 
that  semiciixde) 

:  (Coexist  with) 

drrhe  relations  oonsti- 
^       tnting  a  ri^^t  angle.) 


Such  seems  to  be  the  more  correct  analysis  of  those 
kinds  of  quantitative  reasoning  above  described^  in  which 
the  antecedents  are  not  homogeneous  with  the  consequents. 
The  only  further  complication  needing  consideration  here^ 
is  the  one  arising  when^  instead  of  two  equal  relations^  we 
have  to  deal  with  three.  As  from  that  first  simple  intui- 
tion in  which  two  magnitudes  are  recognized  as  equals  wo 
passed^  by  union  of  two  such  intuitions^  into  a  compound 
one  involving  three  magnitudes;  so  from  the  foregoing 
cases  in  which  two  relations  are  recognized  as  equals 
we  now  pass^  by  a  similar  duplication^  to  the  still  more 
complex  case  in  which  three  relations  are  involved.  This 
brings  us  to  the  axiom — ''  Relations  that  are  equal  to  the 
same  relation^  are  equal  to  each  other ;"  formulated^  as  we 
before  saw^  after  this  fiushion  :-— 

0 


D 


In  iriuoh  symbol  it  will  be  seen  that  each  pair  of  relatkiDB 
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18  united  in  thouglit,  alter  the  same  general  manner  as  ai^ 
of  tko  pairs  lately  treated  of.  The  yarions  modifications  of 
this  form  which  result  when  the  relations  are  nnequal^  it  is 
uuuocessary  to  detail.  And  it  is  aLx>  unneoessaiy  to  dwell 
on  those  yet  more  complicated  forms  which  result  when  this 
conjunctive  arrangement  is  replaced  by  a  disjunctiTO 
arrangement — ^when^  in  place  of  three  relations,  we  have  to 
deal  with  four ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  axiom  given  at  the 
outset  (§  277)^-^'  Relations  which  are  severally  equal  to 
eorlain  other  relations  that  are  unequal  to  each  other,  aie 
thoiiiselves  unequal.^'  The  process  of  evolution  has  been 
Hulliciently  exemplified  to  render  this,  and  the  allied  intui- 
tiuiiHi  reiulily  comprehensible. 

All  tiiat  nei'ds  further  be  done  is  to  point  out  how,  yet 
BuoroHHivo  dovolopments,  we  have  advanced  from  a  simple 
iiitiiitioii  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  two  magnitudes,  to 
a  highly  complex  intuition  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of 
roliitiouH  botwoon  relations. 

^  201.  Quuiititative  reasoning  thus  followed  in  its  genesis, 
BJiowfi  Urt  that,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  it  always 
involvert,  in  their  ))oaitive  or  negative  forms,  some  or  all  of 
tho  iili'iiH — MuiiieiiosH  in  the  nature  of  its  magnitudes;  same- 
Ui'MH  ill  their  quantity ;  samonosa  in  their  time  of  presenta- 
tii)u  to  eoiiHciouanoas ;  and  sameness  in  degree  between 
relations  of  tho  aamo  nature  subsisting  among  them.  It 
will  be  well,  finally,  to  remark  that  we  may  see,  even 
a  jtriorl,  tho  iuiposaibility  of  carrying  on  any  quantitative 
reaaouiug,  nave  by  intuitions  of  tho  equality  or  inequality  of 
relationa. 

It  ia  tho  purpose  of  a  quantitative  argument  to  determine 
with  deliiiiteueaa  tho  relative  magnitudes  of  things.  If 
iheao  things  ataiul  to  each  other  in  such  wise  that  their  rela- 
tive nmgiiitudea  ai»e  known  by  simple  intuition,  argument  is 
iiot  involved.  There  can  bo  argument,  therefore,  only  when 
they  ore  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  bo  directly  comparable. 
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Hence  their  relative  magnitudes^  if  determined  at  all,  must 
be  determined  by  the  intermediation  of  magnitudes  to  which 
they  are  comparable.     The  unknown  quantitative  relation 
between  A  and  B,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  means  of  some 
known  quantitative  relations  between  each  of  them  and  B^ 
C,  D ;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  every  mathematical  process  to 
find  such  intermediate  known  relations  as  will  bring  A  and 
E  into  quantitative  comparison.     Now  no  contemplation  of 
magnitudes  alone  can  do  this.     We  might  go  on  for  ever 
considering  B,  C,  and  D,  in  their  individual  capacities,  with- 
out  making   a   step   towards  the   desired   end.     Only  by 
observing  their  modes  of  dependence  can  any  progress  be 
made.     If  A  and  E  are  in  an  unknown  quantitative  relation 
which  we  desire  to  determine,  we  can  determine  it  only  as 
being  equal  or  unequal  to  certain  other  relations,  which  we 
know  mediately  or  immediately.     There  is  no  way  even  of 
specifically  expressing  the  relation  save  by  this  means.    The 
ascertaining  what  a  thing  is  or  is  not,  signifies  the  ascer- 
taining what  things  it  is  like  or  not  like — ^what  class  it 
belongs  to.   And  when,  of  the  previously  unknown  relation 
between  A  and  E,  we  say  we  have  discovered  it,  completely 
or  partially,  our  meaning  is  that  we  find  it  to  be  the  same, 
or  not  the  same,  as  some  relation  which  is  known.     Hence 
it  results,  a  priori,  that  the  process  of  quantitative  reasoning 
must  consist  in  the  establishment   of  the  equality  or  in- 
equality of  relations. 


E 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PERFECT  QUALITATIVE   REASONINa. 

§  292.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  reasoning  wlncb  lias 
for  its  fundamental  ideasj   coextension^   coexistencej  and 
connature ;  and  which  proceeds  by  establishing  cointension* 
in  degpree^  between  relations  that  are  connatural.     We  have 
now  to  consider  a  kind  of  reasoning  in  which  the  idea  of 
coextension  forms  no  necessary  element :  that,  namely,  by 
which  we  determine  the  coexistence  or  non-coexistence  of 
things,  attributes^  or  relations,  that  are  connatural  with 
certain  other  things,  attributes,  or  relations.   It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  intuitions  of  coextension,  coexistence,  and  con- 
nature,  are  the  only  perfectly  definite  intuitions  we   are 
capable   of;    and  the   only  intuitions,   therefore,   through 
which  we  can  reach  exact  conclusions.     One  class  of  these 

*  The  worda  tense,  tetmorif  intense,  intension,  are  already  in  ose.  Inkn» 
sUm  being  aynonymoua  with  intensity,  cointension  will  be  aynonymouB  with 
cointensity  ;  and  ia  here  uaed  instead  of  it  because  the  parallelism  with  c(h 
extension  ia  thoa  indicated.  The  propriety  of  calling  relationa  more  or  leas 
intense,  according  to  the  degrees  of  difference  between  their  terms,  may  not 
be  at  first  sight  apparent.  All  quantitative  relations,  howeyer,  save  those 
of  equality,  involve  the  idea  of  co«fra«t— the  relation  of  6 :  1  being 
called  greater  than  the  relation  of  2  : 1,  because  the  contrast  betwen  5  and  1  ia 
greater  than  the  contrast  between  2  and  1.  And  since  contrast  ia  habitually 
■poken  of  aa  weak  or  strong,  as  feeble  or  inUnse,  the  word  intension  seems 
a  fit  one  to  express  the  degree  of  any  relation  as  distinguished  from  its  kind, 
Oointmsion  ia  oonsequently  here  chosen,  to  indicate  the  equality  of  rela- 
tioM  in  zwpMt  of  the  oontraata  between  their  terms. 
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conclusions^  in  which  the  qucmiity  of  certain  existences  of 
determinate  quality  is  predicated^  has  been  examined.  It 
remains  to  examine  a  class  in  which  the  thing  predicated  is 
either  the  quality  of  certain  determinate  existences^  or  the 
existence  of  certain  determinate  qualities. 

The  last  chapter  incidentally  exhibited  the  near  connexion 
between  these  kinds  of  reasoning.  It  was  shown  that  when 
of  two  compared  relations^  each  consists  of  heterogeneous 
magnitudes  which  admit  of  no  quantitative  comparison^  the 
two  relations  can  be  considered  equals  only  in  respect  to  the 
coexistence  of  the  components  of  each.  "We  saw  that  many 
geometrical  theorems  simulate  this  form ;  expressed  by  the 
symbol— 

0 


i) 


u 


the  fact  predicated  being  the  coexistence  of  C  and  d,  standing 
in  the  same  relation  as  A  and  h,  which  were  proved  coexis- 
tent ;  (say  the  equiangularity  and  equilateralness  of  a 
triangle.)  As  was  pointed  out^  however^  the  terms  of  each 
relation  are,  in  these  cases,  not  really  heterogeneous  magni- 
tudes^ but  heterogeneous  relations  among  magnitudes 
that  have  definite  though  indirect  quantitative  connexions. 
When^  contrariwise,  the  terms  of  each  relation  are  simple 
heterogeneous  magnitudes,  or  heterogeneous  groups  of  rela- 
tions having  no  implied  quantitative  connexions,  we  pass  to 
the  order  of  reasoning  now  to  be  treated  of;  in  which 
equality  is  asserted  of  two  relations  that  are  alike  in  the 
natures  of  their  terms,  and  in  the  coexistence  of  each  ante- 
cedent with  its  own  consequent. 

Before  proceeding  I  must  meet  an  objection  that  may  be 
raised  to  the  use  of  the  word  equality  in  the  sense  here  given 
to  it*     Commonly  we  apply  it  only  to  attributes.   We  speak 

B  2 
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of  equal  lengtlis^  breadtHsj  areas^  capacities ;  equal  times^ 
weights^  velocities^  momenta ;  equal  temperatures^  sounds^ 
colours^  degrees  of  hardness ;  and  we  speak  of  equal  ratios 
or  relations^  when  the  terms  are  magnitudes ;  but  we  do  not 
speak  of  relations  of  coexistence  as  equal.  Here^  howeverj 
we  are  dealings  not  with  words  in  their  conventional  appli- 
cations^ but  with  the  mental  acts  which  words  mark ;  and 
ihese^  when  they  are  of  the  same  character^  must  have 
the    same    name.  The    true    interpretation    of 

equality  is  indistinguishahleness.  Distances^  and  sizes^ 
and  weights^  we  call  equal  when  no  differences  can  be 
discerned  between  them.  We  assert  the  equality  of  two 
ratios  —  two  relations  of  extension — ^when  the  contrast 
in  amount  between  the  first  antecedent  and  its  consequent^ 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  contrast  in  amount 
between  the  second  antecedent  and  its  consequent.  And^ 
similarly,  we  may  assert  the  equality  of  two  relations  of  ex- 
istence, when  the  one  does  not  differ  from  the  other  in  re- 
spect of  time — when  each  is  a  relation  of  coexistence.  As 
two  relations  of  cocxtension  are  properly  considered  equal, 
though  each  of  them  consists  of  magnitudes  that  are  unlike 
in  everything  but  length ;  so  two  relations  of  coexistence 
may  properly  be  considered  equal,  though  the  elements  of 
each  are  unlike  in  everything  but  the  period  of  their  presenta- 
tion to  consciousness.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  an 
a  priori  form — Every  phenomenon,  when  considered  in 
connexion  with  any  other,  must  be  known  either  as  occurring 
before  it,  as  being  simultaneous  with  it,  or  as  occurring  after 
it.  But  all  objects  of  thought,  and  among  others  relations 
of  timOj  may  be  compared,  and  their  likenesses  or  unlike- 
SOBacB  recognized.  The  time-relation  of  events  that  occur 
iinraltaneously,  is  different  from  the  time-relation  of  events 
iiiafe  occur  one  after  the  other.  Two  sequences  are  alike  in 
so  fiur  as  they  are  sequences ;  and  each  of  them  is  unlike  a 
ooeziBtence.  Hence,  if  there  are  time-relations  so  completely 
slike  as  to  be  indistinguishable,  they  may  properly  be  called 
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eqiuiL  Such  time-relations  we  have  in  all  co-existences. 
Consequently  when^  having  learnt  that  certain  two  attri- 
bates  invariably  coexist^  we^  in  any  new  case^  know  that 
where  we  see  the  one  we  shall  find  the  other;  it  may  as 
truly  be  said  that  the  mental  act  implied  is  a  recognition  of 
the  equality  of  two  relations^  as  when^  in  similar  triangles 
of  which  two  homologous  sides  are  known^  we  infer  the  area 
of  one  triangle  from  that  of  the  other. 

§  293.  This  being  understood^  we  now  pass  to  those 
reasonings  in  which  the  things  asserted  are  not  the  co- 
extensions  or  non-coextensions  of  certain  coexistenceSj  but 
either,  on  the  one  hand^  the  coexistence  or  non-coexistence 
of  certain  attributes  or  groups  of  attributes,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  simultaneity  or  non-simultaneity  of  certain 
changes  or  groups  of  changes.  Reasonings  of  this  order, 
which,  instead  of  explicitly  predicating  both  space-relations, 
and  time-relations,  explicitly  predicate  time-relations  only, 
exhibit,  in  a  large  group  of  cases,  that  same  necessity 
often  ascribed  exclusively  to  quantitative  reasonings.  This 
group  of  cases  is  divisible  into  two  sub-groups;  the  one 
including  disjoined  relations  and  the  other  conjoined  rela- 
tions;— ^the  one  always  involving  four  phenomena  and  the 
other  only  three. 

The  first  of  these  sub-groups — ^represented  by  the  formula 
last  given,  and,  like  geometrical  reasoning,  predicating 
necessary  coexistence,  but,  unlike  it,  saying  nothing  of  co- 
extension —  includes  the  countless  cases  in  which,  from 
certain  observed  attributes  of  objects,  we  infer  the  presence 
of  certain  other  attributes  that  are  inseparable  from  them. 
When,  on  feeling  pressure  against  an  out-stretched  limb, 
I  conclude  that  there  is  something  before  me  having 
extension — ^when,  on  seeing  one  side  of  an  object,  I  know 
that  there  is  an  opposite  side ;  this  order  of  reasoning  is 
exemplified.  Were  it  not  that  perpetual  repetition  has 
oonsolidated  these  cognitions  into  what  may  be  termed 
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organic  inferences^  it  would  be  at  once  seen  they  stand  on 
a  like  footing  with  those  in  which  the  equilateralneas  of  a 
triangle  is  known  from  its  eqniangularity^  when  the  co- 
existence of  these  has  once  been  recognized.  Under 
another  head  we  shall  hereafter  consider  these  cases  more 
closely.  At  present  it  concerns  ns  only  to  notice  that  the 
mental  act  implied^  is  an  intuition  of  the  equality  of  two 
disjoined  time-relations — ^the  one^  a  generalized  relation  of 
invariable  coexistence^  established  by  an  infinity  of  expe- 
riences haying  no  exception^  and  therefore  conoeiyed  as  a 
necessary  relation ;  the  other^  a  particular  relation  of  co- 
existence^ in  which  one  term  is  not  perceived  but  is 
implied  by  the  presence  of  the  accompanying  term.  To 
formulate  an  example : — 


(Tangible  substance)    A 


(Universally,  or  neces-  . 
sarily,  coexists  with)    * 


a  (This  mass  of  rope) 


:  (Coexists  with) 


,  (Two  ends,  which  an- 
o  coiling  it  will  disclose.) 


(Limiting  surfaces)       ^  ^ 

And  similarly  in  all  cases  of  necessary  attributes  as  distin- 
guished from  contingent  attributes.* 

Of  that  subdivison  of  perfect  qualitative  reasoning  which 
proceeds  by  recognizing  the  equality  or  inequality  of  con- 
joined relations^  the  examples  are  not  abundant.  The  fact 
predicated  in  any  one  of  them  is  either  the  coexistence  or 
non-coexistence  of  certain  things,  as  determined  by  their 
known  relations  to   some  third  thing,   or  else   the  simul- 

*  The  choice  of  letters  in  this  formula  needs  explanation.  By  using 
capitals  in  the  first  relation  and  small  letters  in  the  second,  I  intend  to 
signify,  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  or  class  relation,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  particular  relation  contemplated.  Letters  of  the  same  names  are  Used 
to  match  the  fact  that  the  antecedents  are  homogeneous  with  the  antece- 
.dttiitSa  and  the  consequents  with  the  consequents.  While  the  use  of  roman 
Istten  for  the  antecedents  and  italic  letters  for  the  consequents,  implies 
that  the  antecedents  differ  in  nature  from  the  consequents— that  the  two 
sn  hflterogeneons. 
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timeity  or  non-simnltaiieity  of  certain  eyents^  as  determined 
by  tHeir  known  relations  to  some  tliird  event.  If^  of  two 
persons  together  passing  the  open  door  of  a  buildings  the 
one  sees  a  barrel  of  gonpowder  inside  while  the  other  sees 
a  boy  with  a  light  in  his  hand^  it  is  clear  that^  on  immediately 
hearing  an  explosion^  the  adjacent  coexistence  of  the  light 
with  the  gunpowder  is  inferable :  the  data  being  that  the  one 
obserred  the  adjacent  (coexistence  of  the  light  and  the 
buildings  while  the  other  observed  the  adjacent  coexistence 
of  the  gunpowder  and  the  building.  If^  again^  certain  two 
other  persons  heard  the  explosion^  and^  on  comparing 
notes^  found  that  each  was  settii^  out  to  meet  the  other  at 
the  moment  of  its  occurrence ;  it  is  a  necessary  inference 
that  they  set  out  at  the  same  time.  These  two  classes  of 
cases^  dealing  respectively  with  coexistent  or  non-coexistent 
things^  and  with  co-occurring  or  non-co-occurring  changeSj 
are  so  nearly  allied  that  it  is  needless  to  treat  of  them  both. 
Confining  our  attention  to  the  latter  class,  we  may  represent 
the  sub-division  of  it  above  exemplifiedj  thus : — 

B 


In  this  symbol  the  letters  standi  not  for  objects  but  for 
events ;  and  the  simultaneity  of  A  and  G  is  recognized  by 
an  intuition  analogous  to  that  by  which  their  equality  would 
be  recognized^  were  they  magnitudes  both  equal  to  a  third. 

We  need  not  treat  in  detail  the  antithetical  group  of 
cases  in  which^  of  three  events^  the  first  and  second  being 
known  to  have  occurred  simultaneously  and  the  second  and 
third  being  known  to  have  occurred  non-simultaneously^  it 
is  inferred  that  the  first  did  not  occur  simultaneously  with 
tha  third.    But  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  specific  cases 
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in  which  something  more  than  non-simultaneity  is  known : 
those^  namely^  in  which  the  inference  is  that  one  event 
preceded  or  succeeded  a  certain  other  event.  ThuSj  if  A 
and  B  go  in  company  to  a  public  meeting,  and  B  on  coming 
away  early  meets  C  entering  the  door;  then  A^  on  after- 
wards hearing  of  this^  knows  that  he  was  there  before  C. 
Or  if^  supposing  them  all  to  go  separately,  C  on  arriving 
finds  B  ahready  present,  and  B  tells  him  that  on  his  (B's) 
arrival  he  found  A  present;  then^  though  he  should  not 
see  him,  G  knows  that  A  was  there  before  himself.  Using 
the  letters  to  stand  for  the  events  (not  the  persons),  these 
cases  may  bo  represented  thus  : — 

B  B 


It  is  needless  to  detail  the  possible  modifications  of  these, 
or  to  argue  at  length  that  the  intuitions  must  be  essentially 
of  the  kind  thus  symbolized ;  for  the  cases  are  so  obviously 
analogous  to  those  previously  treated  of,  in  which  the  rela- 
tions of  two  unequal  magnitudes  are  known  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  a  third  (§  286),  that  the  explanation  there  given 
may,  with  a  change  of  terms,  be  used  here.     Indeed,  as 
this  analogy  itself  suggests,  the  reasoning  exemplified  by 
these  last   cases   is,  in  a   vague   sense,  quantitative.     So 
long  as  only  coexistence  or  non-coexistence,  simultaneity  or 
non-simultaneity,  is  asserted,  qiiantity   of  time   does   not 
enter  into  the  question.   But  when  the  ideas  before  and  after 
are  involved,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  mental  comparison 
of  periods,  as  measured  from  some  common  point.     The 
times  of  particular  occurrences  are  relatively  fixed  by  means 
of  their  respective  relations  to  the  past — ^are  regarded  as 
farther,  or  not  so  far,  down  the  current  of  time ;  and  can 
only  be  thus  regarded  by  comparing  the  respective  intervals 
between  them  and  occurrences  gone  by.  Whether^  as  in  the 
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first  of  the  following  figures^  we  represent  each  of  the  events 
A^  B^  and  0^  as  the  terminus  to  its  own  particular  line  of 
causation ;  or  whether^  as  in  the  second^  we  represent  them 
simply  as  unconnected  occurrences^— 

FAST.  PAST. 


B 


B 


C 


C 


FUTURE.  FUTURE. 

— ^it  is  equally  manifest  that  in  determining  the  unknown 
relation  of  A  and  C^  by  means  of  their  known  relations  to 
B^  we  conceive  all  their  times  of  occurrence  as  measured  from 
some  past  datum.  Our  course  is  to  compare  the  lengths  of 
these  times^  and  to  recognize  the  inferiority  of  the  length 
A  to  the  length  C^  by  means  of  the  known  relations  they 
respectively  bear  to  the  length  B.  Where  this  datum  is^ 
matters  not;  for  the  respective  periods  measured  from 
it  will  retain  their  several  relations  of  equality,  in- 
feriority, or  superiority,  however  far  back,  or  however 
near,   it    is  placed.  We    get    clear    proof  that 

the  process  of  thought  is  as  above  described,  when, 
from  these  vaguely-quantitative  predications  expre&sed 
by  the  words  before  and  after,  we  pass  to  those 
definitely-quantitative  predications  reached  by  using  space 
as  a  measure  of  time — when  we  pass  to  cases  in  which, 
by  our  clocks,  we  determine  how  much  before  or  after.  On 
hearing  that  one  event  occurred  at  four  and  another  at  five, 
we  know  that  the  first  was  an  hour  earlier  than  the  last ;  and 
here  the  names  of  the  hours  show  us  that  we  recognize  the 
relation  of  these  events  in  time,  by  means  of  their  respective 
relations  to  twelve  o^clock — the  datum  from  which  their 
distances  are  measured.  Similarly  with  the  interval  between 
any  two  historical  events.  This  we  ascertain  by  severally 
re£Brring  them  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
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And  ifj  to  determine  specifically  the  respective  positions  in 
time  of  two  occurrences  which  cannot  be  brought  into  direct 
relation^  we  habitually  compare  their  distances  firom  some 
point  in  the  past ;  it  can  scarcely  be  doabted  that  when  we 
merely  determine  their  positions  generally,  as  before  or  aflerj 
the  process  gone  through  is,  though  vague  and  almost  un- 
conscious, of  the  same  essential  nature. 

But  in  whatever  way  performed,  this  mental  act  is  neces- 
sarily an  intuition  of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  two  rela- 
tions. If  the  events  A  and  0  stand  in  just  the  same 
time-relation  to  an  event  B,  or,  more  strictly — ^if  their  time- 
relations  to  it  are  equal ;  then  the  cognition  that  they  are 
simultaneous  is  involved.  They  cannot  be  thought  of  as  both 
occurring  at  the  same  time  with  G,  or  at  equal  intervals 
before  it,  or  after  it,  without  being  thought  of  as  simultaneous. 
Conversely,  if  the  events  A  and  0  are  known  to  stand  in 
different  time-relations  to  the  event  B — ^if  their  time-relations 
to  it  are  unequal;  then  the  cognition  of  their  non-simultaneity 
is  involved.  Whence  it  unavoidably  follows,  that  when  the 
difference  of  the  time-relations  is  expressed  more  specifically 
— ^when  the  terms  before  and  after  are  used — ^the  intuition 
must  be  essentially  of  the  same  character :  be  the  mode  in 
which  the  comparison  of  relations  is  effected  what  it  may. 

§  294.  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  conclusions  of  this  kind 
only,  are  involved  the  axioms  which  Mr.  Mill  considers  are 
involved  in  the  syllogism.  If  we  include  simultaneity 
(momentary  coexistence)  in  our  idea  of  coexistence  at  large, 
it  may  be  said  that  all  the  foregoing  cases  of  conjunctive 
intuitions,  severally  recognize  one  or  other  of  the  two  general 
propositions — ''  Things  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing 
iOddxist  with  one  another,''  and — "  A  thing  which  coexists 
Un&k  ttQother  thing,  with  which  other  a  third  thing  does  not 
coexist,  is  not  coexistent  with  that  third  thing.''  But  in  no 
other  ratiocinative  acts,  I  think,  than  those  above  exempli- 
fiedj  are  these  self-evident  truths  tacitly  asserted. 
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That  they  cannot  be  the  most  general  forms  of  the  mental 
process  said  to  be  represented  by  the  syllogism^  will  become 
manifest  on  considering  that  they  refer  positively  or  nega- 
tively to  one  time  only ;  whereas  the  syllogism,  as  involving 
in  its  major  premiss  an  appeal  to  accumulated  experiences, 
refers  to  two  times — to  time  present  and  time  past.     The 
axiom—"  Things  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing  coexist 
with  one  another,''  cannot,  however  often  repeated,  help  us 
to  any  knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  coexistence  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  things ;    any  more  than  the  axiom — 
"Things  which  are  equal  to   the   same  are  equal  to  one 
another,''  can,   by  multiplied    application,   do   more   than 
establish  the  equality  of  some  series  of  magnitudes.     But 
the  act  of  thought  which  every  syllogism  professes  to  re- 
present, besides  involving  a  consciousness  of  the  particular 
coexistence  predicated  in  the  conclusion,  involves  a  con- 
sciousness of  those  before-known  coexistences  which  form 
the  data  for  that  conclusion.     Moreover,  while  such  before- 
known  coexistences  are  implied,  it  is  not  requisite  that  they 
shall  be  still  knowable.     The  two  terms  of  the  inferred  co- 
existence   may   alone    continue    in    being.      The    entities 
presenting  parallel  coexistences  may  have  been  every  one 
annihilated.     How,  then,  can  the  mental  act  by  which  the 
predication  is  effected,  be  formulated  in  an  axiom  which  in- 
volves three  coexistent  terms  ? 

Has  not  Mr.  Mill  been  here  misled  by  a  verbal  ambiguity 
of  a  kind  which  he  himself  has  pointed  out,  as  one  "  against 
which  scarcely  any  one  is  sufficiently  on  his  guard  "  ?  To- 
wards the  close  of  Chapter  III.  of  his  Logic,  he  says  :— 
"  Resemblance,  when  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree  of  all, 
amounting  to  undistinguishableness,  is  often  called  identity, 
and  the  two  similar  things  are  said  to  be  the  same.  *  *  ^le 
as  when  I  say  that  the  sight  of  any  object  gives  me  the  same 
sensation  or  emotion  to-day  that  it  did  yesterday,  or  the 
same  which  it  gives  to  some  other  person.  This  is  evidently 
an  inoorrect  application  of  the  word  same ;  for  the  feeling 
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which  I  had  yesterday  is  gone^  never  to  return ;  wbat  I  haye 
to-day  is  another  feelings  exactly  like  the  former  perhaps, 
but  distinct  from  it  j  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  By  a  similar  ambiguity 
we  say^  that  two  persons  are  ill  of  the  «ama  disease ;  that 
two  persons  hold  the  same  office/'  Now,  that  an  equivoqw 
of  this  nature  is  involved  in  the  above  formula,  will,  I  think, 
bo  seen  on  examining  the  passage  which  introduces  that 
formula.    At  page  200  (3rd  edition)  *  Mr.  Mill  says  : — 

'^The  major  premiss,  which,  as  already  remarked,  is 
always  universal,  asserts,  that  all  things  which  have  a  cer- 
tain attribute  (or  attributes)  have  or  have  not  along  with  it, 
a  certain  other  attribute  (or  attributes).  The  minor  premiss 
asserts  that  the  thing  or  set  of  things  which  are  the  subject 
of  that  premiss,  have  the  firat-metitioned  attribute  ;  and  the 
conclusion  is,  that  they  have  (or  that  they  have  not)  the 
second.    Thus  in  our  former  example. 

All  men  are  mortal, 
Socrates  is  a  man, 

therefore 
Socrates  is  mortal, 

the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  major  premiss  are  connota- 
tive  terms,  denoting  objects  and  connoting  attributes.  The 
assertion  in  the  major  premiss  is,  that  along  with  one  of  the 
two  sets  of  attributes,  we  always  find  the  other :  that  the 
attributes  connoted  by  ^  man '  never  exist  unless  conjoined 
with  the  attribute  called  mortality.  The  assertion  in  the 
minor  premiss  is  that  the  individual  named  Socrates  pos- 
sesses the  former  attributes  ;  and  it  is  concluded  that  he  pos- 
sesses also  the  attribute  mortality/' 

Both  in  the  general  statement  and  in  the  example,  I  have 
italicised  the  words  in  which  the  misleading  ambiguity  lies. 
Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  example.  When  it  is 
said  that  "  Socrates  possesses  the  former  attribut^s/^  the 

*  In  the  Beventh  edition  the  passage  will  be  found  on  p.  197.  No  change 
of  snbatanoe  or  expression  has  been  made  in  it 
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Uteral  meaximg  of  the  words^  and  the  meaning  Mr.  Mill's 
axiom  ascribes  to  them^  is^  that  Socrates  possesses  attri- 
butes not  exctctly  like  those  connoted  by  the  word  ^^  manj^' 
bat  the  same  attributes.     Only  by  this  interpretation  are 
the  elements  of  the  syllogism  reducible  to  three — Istj  the 
set  of  attributes  possessed  by  all  men  and  by  Socrates;  2nd^ 
the  mortality  of  other  men ;  3rd,  the  mortality  of  Socrates. 
But  in  calling  the  attributes  which  constitute  Socrates  a 
man,  the  same  as  those  by  which  other  men  are  charac- 
terized, is  there  not  a  misuse  of  words  parallel  to  that  in- 
volved in  saying  that  two  persons  are  ill  of  the  same  disease  f 
Persons  said  to  have  the  same  disease,  are  persons  present- 
ing similar  groups  of  special  phenomena  not  presented  by 
other  persons.     Objects  said  to  have  the  same  attributes  (as 
those  of  humanity),  are  objects  presenting  similar  groups  of 
special  phenomena  not  presented  by  other  objects.     And  if 
the  word  same  is  improperly  used  in  the  one  case,  it  must 
be  improperly  used  in  the  other.     This  being  admitted,  it 
follows  that  the  elements  of  the  syllogism  cannot  be  reduced 
to  less  than  four.      (1).  The  set  of  attributes  characterizing 
any  or  each  of  the  before-known  objects  united  into  the 
class  which  the  major  premiss  names :  which  set  of  attri- 
butes must  be  represented  in  consciousness  either  (plurally) 
as  possessed  by  every  sample  of  the  class  that  can  be  re- 
memberedj  or  (singularly)  as  possessed  by  some  one  sample 
of  it  figured  to  the  mind  as  a  type  of  the  class ;  and  which, 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  less  than  one,  though  it 
may  be  considered  as  more.      (2).  The  particular  attribute 
predicated  in  the  major  premiss  as  always  accompanying 
this  set  of  attributes ;  and  which,  according  as  we  are  sup- 
posed to  think  of  it  as  possessed  by  several  remembered 
samples  of  the  class,  or  by  a  typical  sample,  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  many,  or  as  one ;  but  cannot  be  less  than  one. 
(3).  The  set  of  attributes  presented  by  the  individual  (or 
sub-class)  named  in  the  minor  premiss  :  which  set  of  attri- 
butes being  essentially  like  (not  the  same  as)  the  first-named 
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Bot  of  attributeSj  this  indiyidual  is  recognized  ai  a  member 
of  the  first-named  class.  (4).  The  particular  attribate  in- 
ferred AS  accompanying  this  essentially-like  set  of  attributes. 
And  if  the  elements  of  the  syllogism  cannot  be  reduced  to 
loss  Hum  four  J  it  is  manifest  that  the  axiom — "  Things  which 
coexist  with  the  samo  thing  coexist  with  one  another/'  which 
comprehends  only  three  things^  cannot  be  the  general  pro- 
position which  each  particular  syllogism  inyolyes.  Only 
to  that  limited  class  of  conjunctive  propositions  lately  exem- 
plified, can  such  an  axiom  apply.* 

^  205.  Returning    from    this   parenthetical    diaonasion, 

*  I  roRTot  l)oing  obligodftili  todiffer  fromMr.  MiU  on fhis  poini.  In editioiii 
of  bis  SyiUm  of  Ijogk  Uter  than  that  from  which  I  have  qnoted,  he  repHfli  to 
my  critiolsm.  Let  me  deal  with  a  aeoondary  iatne  befoie  paving  to  that 
primary  ono  roipocting  which,  I  fear,  no  reconciliation  of  yiew  ia  poaaiUe. 

Mr.  MiU  laya :— '*  Mr.  Spencer  haa  miannderatood  me  in  another  particnlar. 
ITe  MUppoeoa  that  the  coexiitence  ipoken  of  in  the  axiom,  of  two  thinga  with 
tbo  aamo  thinl  thing,  meant  aimultaneonsnesaintime.  The  ooeziatenoe meant 
ia  that  of  l>cing  Jointly  attribntea  of  the  aame  anbjeot.  The  attribute  of 
\w\U)i  born  without  tiKtth,  and  the  attribute  of  having  thirty-two  teeth  in 
niiitunt  a^(«,  arv  in  tbisMcnao  coexistent,  both  being  attributes  of  man,  though 
ex  vi  trrmini  novor  of  the  aame  man  at  the  aame  time."  In  answer,  I  would 
flmt  n'inark  that  if  in  ordinary  speech  such  a  use  of  the  word  ia  proper,  it 
may  bo  doubU'd  wbotbor  it  ia  proper  in  Logic,  where  preoiaion  of  meaning 
is  i*HRcntial ;  aiitl  that  tbo  litcrally-true  statement  of  the  relation  ia,  that  in 
tlio  infant,  toothlessnoss  corxists  with  ihe  poicer  of  dtxthptng  thirty-two 
teeth  at  maturity.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  point  out  that  if  coexistence 
ia  to  Ik)  int<*rpreted  in  thia  comprehensive  aenae,  there  needa  aome  meana 
of  distinguishing  between  the  very  dissimilar  relations  expreaaad  by  il 
I'hua,  the  proposition  that  in  man  rudimentary  teeth  coexist  with  rudi- 
mentary hair,  expresses  a  literal  relation  of  coexistence.  Similarly,  when 
I  aasert  that  in  man  virility  coexists  with  a  deep  voice,  I  aaaert  of 
two  attribntea  that  they  are  aimultaneously  posaeased  by  the  aame  thing. 
But  if  the  relation  of  coexiatence  may  be  asserted  between  all  attributes 
poaaeaaed  by  a  man  throughout  his  life,  it  may  be  said  that  rudimentary 
teeth  coexiat  with  a  deep  voice.  The  circumstance  that  we  must  qualify 
thia  propoaition  by  aaying  that  the  attribute  of  having  rudimentary  teeth  in 
infancy,  cooxiata  with  the  attribute  of  having  a  deep  voice  at  maturity, 
ahowa  that  coexiatence  is  here  to  be  understood  in  a  aenae  qualified  by  the 
worda  infancy  and  maturity.  In  the  abaence  of  qualifying  worda  (and  the 
axiom  we  are  considering  contains  none)  coexistence  must  be  nnderatood  in 
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tliere  has  still  to  be  noticed  that  species  of  perfect  qnalita- 
tiye  reasoning  in  which  the  thing  predicated  is  some 
necessary  relation  of  phenomena  in  succession.  We  have 
already  considered  cases  of  unconditional  coexistence ;  and 
here  we  have  to  glance  at  cases  of  xmconditional  sequence. 

As,  in  the  first  group,  we  were  concerned  only  with  those 
relations  of  co-existence  the  negations  of  which  are  incon- 
ceivable ;  so,  in  this  second  group,  we  are  concerned  only 
with  those  relations  of  antecedence  and  sequence  which  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  as  other  than  we  know  them.  To 
take  a  case — K,  on  entering  a  room,  I  find  in  a  disteuat 
comer  the  chair  which  I  had  previously  placed  near   the 

ike  literal  Moae  in  wliioh  I  hAvenaed  it ;  or  else,  being  taken  in  either  Mnae, 
Mnfaakm  nraat  remit. 

On  toming  to  the  main  iasne,  whether  the  Byllogiam  contains  fonr  iodii* 
penaable  elements  or  only  three,  1  find  that  Mr.  AfiU's  explanation  discloses 
a  difference  of  Tiew  which  is^fondamentaL  He  says  : — "  The  question  be* 
tween  Mr.  Spencer  and  me  is  merely  one  of  language  ;  fer  neither  of  us  (if  I 
understand  Mr.  Spencer's  opinions  rightly)  believes  an  attribute  to  be  a  real 
thing;  possessed  of  objective  existence ;  we  believe  it  to  be  a  particular 
mode  of  naming  our  sensations,  or  our  expectations  of  sensatioo,  when 
looked  at  in  their  relation  to  an  external  object  which  excites  them." 
Further  on,  in  developing  the  doctrine  that  the  things  dealfc  with  in  the 
syUogiun  are  the  feelings  excited  in  us  by  external  objects,  and  that  the 
syllogism  does  not  recognise  the  external  objects  themselves,  he  says  that 
the  axiom  in  question  "  might  be  thus  worded  :  Two  types  ofteMOtion  each 
of  which  coexists  with  a  third  type,  coexist  with  one  another." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  this  general  question  I  diverge  from  Mr.  Mill  in 
a  way  which  seems  to  render  impossible  any  agreement  on  the  special 
question.  For  the  things  named  in  the  premisses  and  conclusion  of  a  syllo- 
gism, I  conceive  to  be  those  objective  existences  which  are  the  correlatives 
of  my  subjective  states.  To  take  again  Mr.  Mill's  instance : — The  ''  men  " 
spoken  of  in  the  major  premiss,  I  hold  to  be  so  many  separate  objective 
entities^  and  not  so  many  recurrences  of  an  idea  in  me.  The  stoppage  of 
breathing  in  each  of  these  men  (which  is  the  sensible  phenomenon  implied  by 
theubstraot  word  "mortal")  I  regard  as  achangethatoccursseparately  in  each 
man — there  are  as  many  distinct  cessations  of  breathing  as  there  are  distinct 
men.  Socrates  I  understand  to  be  another  independent  entity,  like  the 
entities  dassed  as  men.  And  the  cessation  of  his  breathing  I  consider  as 
another  change^  distinct  numerically,  but  like  in  nature,  to  the  changes 
these  other  men  have  one  by  one  exhibited.  To  make  as  clear  as  possible 
ib«  intarpretation  I  put  on  the  terms  used  in  syllogism,  and  at  the  same 
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firOj  it  is  a  necessary  conclusion  that  it  has  traversed 
the  intervening  space :  I  am  unable  to  conceive  that  it 
has  reached  its  present  position^  without  having  passed 
through  positions  intermediate  between  that  and  its  past 
position.  Further^  it  is  a  necessary  conclusion  that  some 
agency  (very  probably,  though  not  certainly,  human)  has 
produced  this  change  of  place :  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
should  be  this  effect  without  a  cause.  Here  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  analyses  of  these  inferences  further 
than  to  observe  that,  like  the  previous  ones,  they  are 
reached  by  intuitions  of  the  equality  of  relations.  The  re- 
lation between  this  effect  as  a  consequent  and  some  force  as 
an  antecedent,  is  conceived  as  one  with  an  infinity  of  such 
relations  j  differing  in  detail,  but  alike  in  presenting  uni- 
formity of  succession.  And  similarly  with  the  relation 
between  changed  position  and  transit  through  space. 

time  to  show  the  double  duaUty  of  its  compomtioii,  let  me  take  a  ease 
in  which  the  matter  is  not  complicated  by  plurality  of  the  major  premiss. 
Suppose  that  I  am  a  naturalist  to  whom  there  is  sent  (say  from  the  still 
unexplored  interior  of  New  Guinea)  a  mammal  of  a  kind  never  before  seen ; 
and  that,  on  dissecting  it,  I  discover  eight  cervical  vertebrae,  instead  of  the 
seven  by  which  Mammalia  are  almost  universally  characterized.  Suppose 
that  there  is  afterwards  sent  to  me  another  mammal  like  the  first  in 
external  size,  form,  structure,  colours,  etc.  ;  and  that  I  proceed  to  dissect 
this  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  the  anomalous  eighth  cervical 
vertebra.  What  are  the  teims  with  which  I  am  dealing ;  and  what  is 
the  course  of  my  thought  ?  I  consider  that  my  reasoning  refers  to  two 
individually- distinct  objects  beyond  my  consciousness,  having  the  two 
individually-distinct  attributes  specially  named.  And  considering  this,  I 
cannot  reduce  the  elements  of  my  reasoning  to  less  than  four — (1)  the 
individual  mammal  I  first  examined ;  (2)  the  extra  cervical  vertebra  in  which 
it  differed  from  nearly  all  other  mammals ;  (3)  the  second  individual  mammal 
having  special  traits  which  make  it  lihe  the  first ;  (4)  the  like  extra  cervical 
vertebra  which  I  expect  to  find.  Now,  though  here  the  inferred  relation  is 
based  on  a  single  previous  experience  of  a  like  relation  (and  the  inference 
would  be  hazardous  were  it  not  for  the  wide  induction  that  these  structural 
oorrelationB  are  usually  constant  in  the  same  species),  yet  it  is  clear  the  course 
of  the  thought  does  not  differ  from  its  course  when  the  major  premiss  is 
plural ;  and  it  is  further  clear  that  though  plurality  of  the  major  premiss 
may  be  supposed  to  make  the  tenns  more  than  four,  it  cannot  make  them 
leaa  than  four. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IMPERFECT    QUALITATIVE    REASONING. 

§  296.  While  the  conclusions  of  perfect  qualitative 
reasoning  are  of  such  kinds  that  their  negations  cannot  be 
conceivedj  those  of  imperfect  qualitative  reasoning  can  have 
their  negations  conceived  with  greater  or  less  diflGlculty. 
The  approximation  of  the  two  is,  however,  so  close,  that 
some  members  of  the  second  class  may  readily  be  mistaken 
for  members  of  the  first.  Thus  the  relation  between  visible 
and  tangible  attributes  is  such,  that  on  receiving  the  ocular 
impressions  representing  an  adjacent  object,  we  cannot  help 
concluding  that  there  exists  an  adjacent  object  which,  on 
putting  our  hands  to  it,  will  give  them  sensations  of  resis- 
tance ;  and  by  those  whose  experiences  are  very  scanty,  no 
other  conclusion  is  conceivable.  But  our  familiarity  with 
looking-glasses  and  with  optical  illusions,  renders  it  just 
possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  where  there  is  an  appearance 
there  may  be  no  answering  solid  substance.  Judging  from 
the  unhesitating  confidence  with  which,  from  moment  to 
moment,  cognitions  of  this  order  are  accepted  as  guides,  we 
might  suppose  them  to  be  no  less  certain  than  those  lately 
exemplified,  in  which  from  the  invariable  coexistence  of 
tangibility  with  limiting  surfaces  we  infer  that  an  object  of 
which  we  perceive  one  side  must  have  another  side ;  but  we 
see  that  the  two  classes  difler  when  rigorously  analyzed. 
So,  again,  with  cases  like  that  incidentally  cited  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter,  in  which  the  mortality  of  a  par- 
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iicular  individual  is  inforrcd  from  the  mortaliiy  of  mankind 
ill  gouonil.  Next  to  impossible  as  it  seems  for  any  one  to 
hrllnu'  of  liimsolf>  or  of  another,  that  he  will  not  die;  yet 
avoidaiico  of  death  is  not  only  conceivablej  bat  history  shows 
im  that  in  times  past  it  was  even  believable. 

^  207.  Tmporfeot  qualitative  reasoning  is  distinguished 
lW)m  p(»rfoct  (|ualitativo  reasoning  by  the  relative  indefinite- 
ni'NM  of  its  intuitions.  Uoginning  with  those  grades  in 
which  tho  uogtvtion  of  the  inference  can  be  conceived  only 
by  tho  greatest  effort;  descending  through  those  in  which  it 
can  bo  eonooived  with  less  and  loss  effort ;  and  ending  with 
thoHo  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind  almost  as 
HMulily  IV4  the  aflirmation ;  it  is  throughout  discriminated 
from  ])erfoet  (lualitative  reasoning,  and  from  quantitative 
riMiHoning,  by  the  peculiarity  that  the  compared  relations  are 
no  longer  to  bo  considered  as  equal  or  uthequalj  but  as  like 
or  ii}illko» 

That  roni])lete  indistinguishableness  which  characterizes 
the  compared  rt>lations  of  definite  necessary  reasoning,  is 
foiuul  only  among  the  simple  phenomena  of  number,  space, 
time,  fi>rci^ — is  not  prodicable  of  the  relations  subsisting 
among  those  comparatively  complex  phenomena  whose  de- 
peuilencies  cannot  bo  known,  or  are  not  yet  known,  as 
necessary.     Tho  knowledge  that  the  ratio  A  :  B  is  equal  to 

A   B 
tho  ratio  -  :  -,  is  an   exact   intuition.     The    contrast   in 


o    o 


magnitude  between  A  and  B  is  perceived  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  between  half  A  and  half  B.  The  re- 
lations not  being  severally  made  up  of  many  component  rela- 
tions, tho  comparison  between  them  gives  a  result  which  is 
simple  and  precise.  But  when,  from  the  general  truth  that 
motion  is  a  constant  antecedent  of  sound,  we  infer,  on 
hearing  a  sound,  that  something  has  moved ;  or  when,  from 
human  mortality  at  large,  we  infer  the  mortality  of  a  par- 
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tienlar  indiYidxial ;  the  compared  relations  cannot  be  called 
equal,  but  can  only  be  called  like.  Let  us  observe  the 
wherefore  of  this.  The  known  relation  between 

Bound  and  motion  as  its  antecedentj  is  not  thought  of 
as  one  definite  relation ;  bat  as  an  average  of  many  definite 
relations  varying  in  the  amounts,  quaUties,  and  intervals,  of 
their  antecedents  and  consequents.  Hence  the  particular 
relation  between  a  sound  heard  and  a  motion  inferred, 
cannot  be  held  equal  to  the  general  one ;  because  this  lacks 
the  definiteness  implied  by  such  a  predication.  Even  when 
from  the  nature  of  the  sound  the  character  of  the  antecedent 
motion  is  known — ^when  from  a  loud  crash  it  is  concluded 
that  a  heavy  body  has  fallen ;  there  is  still  only  likeness  in 
the  compared  relations,  though  it  is  a  likeness  that  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  equality.  For  though  the  repeatedly- 
experienced  relation  between  a  loud  crash  and  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  body,  is  for  more  specific  than  is  the  general  rela- 
tion between  sound  and  motion ;  yet  it  is  not  so  specific 
that  either  the  size  or  nature  of  the  body  can  be  known 
with  any  precision ;  as  it  could  be  were  the  compared  rela- 
tions equal  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Simi- 
larly in  the  second  case.  Though  the  relation  between  life 
and  death  is  such  that  we  can  with  certainty  say  of  any  in- 
dividual that  he  will  die ;  yet  we  cannot  with  certainty  say 
either  the  time  or  the  manner.  He  may  die  tomorrow  by 
accident ;  or  next  year  by  disease ;  or  fifty  years  hence  of 
old  age.  While  the  generalization  from  which  our  con- 
clusion is  deduced,  is  specific  in  the  respect  that  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  invariably  followed  by  those  of  death ; 
yet  the  infinity  of  cases  included  in  the  generalization  difier 
more  or  less  in  every  other  respect.  The  particular  re- 
lation which  the  conclusion  recognizes,  exactly  parallels  no 
particular  relation  before  known,  and  has  only  one  peculiarity 
in  common  with  all  the  relations  with  which  it  is  grouped ; 
and  therefore  likeness  only  can  be  asserted  of  it  and  not 
equality.    Did  we  regard  the  relation  between  life  and 

f  2 


vl\>Mth  iti  tlio  Alv*tnwt  A*  purvly  ouo  of  succes8ion--coiild  we 
vAvluxlo  *1!  v'v*Msv:uui*uc««s  of  tho  interval,  so  as  to  recognize 
Ml*  vltiVvri^uxV  Ivv^^vvti  ilv  dcAth  of  an  infant  and  that  of 
■^  \>*Mvomn.v\ — %\v  ?!u^!\v  \v::h  propriety  consider  all  cases 
^*1'  vUs»  t>'!%nxv\  ii<  v^^:lV; :  bi;:  oar  inability  to  do  this 
M,'N^'*>!in.^uvi  t!to  j-x-so  o?*  ;:\o  v.tv^ro  4^nieral  word. 

Im»Iv'»1.  »j  t^^^U  Vi;;  :.*  ob^iorw  the  contrasted  appli- 
\MitxMt*  \\\»  vN»^v."vv*v  r\iko  of  tUeso  words,  to  see  the 
\'«t.vvi\  %»?'  i*to  xV'^-.iv.v';  ■.,»•;,  The  thiuijs  ^e  habitually  call 
r;itfcl  %tv  i-i'-.-v  ^''-ty^c  v*X'^t:o:is  or  simple  relations.  We 
«  »'K  i*«"  ■•  *x"'>;-H<.  l*t\v%.v.U<.  Aud  tliioknosses ;  equal 
\\\'u\\\\A.  .%"i.\  <l->v-.  ■•■*  ;v*:v.pora euros  and  degrees  of 
^ I'. N >  .  ; .  * "  n  V • ,' *  j%v, , I  \  o's^' : ; : 0 <.  Wliou  spoaking  accu- 
»  »'.U  \\\»  xt»  ::.»',  v5  ^vxVvv;  ;.'»  ;»".v  of  tlioso,  use  tho  word 

'  .  »\iil.-i4  t;^  i*u*  »iu*^v..\l  i'.*r::\  *'  '  "''*V  t'^*^**"/'  which  is 
>;\n,.MxmKMu  \\nl\  .-..:*.  Nor.  w  t'.v*:;  the  vviuparod  inagni- 
uiil^w  of  tl».^***  ktttxi'i  .uv  :i::u.w;  •'  -.*,  vlo  WO  allow  ourselves 
<«»  »m11  Ow\\\  !.\  .  r,\  wv'yxw  ot*  ;:',v^:r  near  approximation. 
N\  hri^'wr  \\\^'  \cv\n<  K'i  \\w  v\^^:n\ir:sou.  boiuc  both  elcmen- 
rtt'x .  Itnv*  \Mil\  \»!'.»*  {w{voi  i::;kUt  whioli  they  can  be 
H'w.  imI.  t|.  ;Mul  \  .ri    bx^  >i|^v^t^■;\!l\  {vsiiod  either  as  distin- 

iMn  ;1i  »bU»  or  tmll^«^l!^>M\w^;\b^v^  wo  oall  ihom  either  uneuiial 

■  •  .  ♦  J. 

\»r  ..;  f*  \\\\\  \\\u\\  wo  pcvis  tv'  e^Mr.plox  things,  exhibiting 
Ml  onro  tlio  atinbuio^.  si  o,  tonv.,  ooUuir,  weight,  texture, 
bn\lnr«s  il\in>«s  whub,  if  0\|ual  iu  some  particulars,  are 
M\y\\\  ripinl  in  all.  and  thoivtbiv  raivly  indistinguishable; 
ihon  \\\»  nM*  \\\o  tonn  .'/v.-  to  o\pivs<,  partly  the  approximate 
rnuMliix  of  tho  sovoral  attribute*^  separately  considered,  and 
pMilly  tlio  jr«'**"pi»«K  ot'  ihotn  after  a  parallel  manner  in  time 
innl  Mpaoo.  Sinularlv  with  the  r^^lations  involved  in 
roii'ioninjv.  It'  sintplo.  they  aiv  recognized  as  ajual  or 
i/MiN/ini/  ;   if  ooinplox,  as  Kkr  or  tmlikw 

^  *J*,>S.  'I'his  ptviniseil,  it  will  at  once  bo  seen  that  those 
ru*M'M  uf  iniporfoct  i|ualit alive  rt^asouing  commonly  given  in 
Treat  iHoH  lui  Logic,  us  illustrating  the  process  of  thought 
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said  to  be  expressed  by  the  syllogism,  severally  exhibit 
intuitions  of  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  relations.  When, 
to  quote  a  familiar  case,  it  is  said^^^  All  horned  animals  are 
raminantsj  this  is  a  horned  animal;  therefore  this  animal 
is  a  ruminant  /'  the  mental  act  indicated  is  a  cognition  of 
the  &ct  that  the  relation  between  particular  attributes  in  this 
animal,  is  like  the  relation  between  homologous  attributes 
in  certain  other  animals.     It  may  be  symbolized  thus  : — 


(The  attribntes  constituting  j^^ 
a  honied  animal) 


^^      (The  attributes  constituting 
this  a  horned  animal) 


(Coexist  with)  ;  I     is  like    ■{  :  (Coexist  with) 


(The  attributes  constituting    j^ 
a  mminant  animal.)  -u 


J      (The  attributes  constituting 

0  this  a  ruminnTifc  Animn.1  \ 


this  a  ruminant  animal.) 

That  this  formula — ^the  relation  between  A  and  B  is  like 
the  relation  between  a  and  6 — represents  the  intuition, 
will,  from  our  present  stand-point,  be  obvious.  Only  in 
virtue  of  the  perceived  likeness  between  A  and  a — 
the  group  of  attributes  involved  in  the  conception  of  a 
homed  animal,  and  the  group  of  attributes  presented  by 
this  particular  animal — can  any  such  inference  be  valid,  or 
even  be  suggested.  Further,  the  attributes  implied  by  the 
term  ''  ruminant,'^  can  be  known  only  as  previously 
observed  or  described;  and  the  predication  of  these  as 
possessed  by  the  animal  under  remark,  is  the  predication  of 
attributes  like  certain  before-known  attributes.  Once  more, 
there  is  no  assignable  reason  why,  in  this  particular  case,  a 
relation  of  coexistence  should  be  thought  of  between  these 
attributes  and  those  signified  by  the  words  "horned 
animal,^'  unless  as  being  like  certain  relations  of  coexistence 
previously  known;  and  whether  the  thinking  of  this 
relation  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  the  predication  cannot  otherwise  have  any  probability, 
much    less    certainty.  To    state    the    case  with 

greater  precision  —  Observe,  first,  that  as  the  unseen 
atfaribate  predicated  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  be  supposed 
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to  enter  tlie  mind  save  in  some  relation  to  its  sabjeot ;  and 
that  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  cannot  be  thought 
of  without  the  subject  and  the  predicated  attribute  being 
involved  as  its  terms ;  it  follows  that  the  intuition  which 
the  inferenco  expresses,  must  be  one  in  which  sabjeot, 
predicate,  and  the  relation  between  them,  are  jointly 
represented.  Observe,  next,  that  while  subject  and  predi- 
cate are  separately-conceivable  things,  the  relation  between 
them  cannot  be  conceived  without  involving  them  both; 
whence  it  follows  that  only  by  thinking  of  the  relation  can 
the  elements  of  the  intuition  be  combined  in  the  requisite 
manner.  Observe,  lastly,  under  what  form  this  relation 
must  be  thought.  Since  the  subject  is  recognized  as  like 
certain  others  previously  known,  with  which  it  is  classed ; 
and  since  the  attribute  predicated  is  conceived  as  like  an 
attribute  possessed  by  these  previously-known  members  of 
the  class ;  and  since  the  relation  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicated  attribute  is  proved,  by  the  truth  of  the 
predication,  to  be  liko  the  relation  subsisting  in  these 
previously-known  members  of  the  class;  it  must  be  by 
recognizing  the  relation  as  like  certain  previously-known 
relations,  that  the  conclusion  is  reached. 

On  contemplating  the  parallelism  between  this  species  of 
reasoning  and  that  species  of  mathematical  i*easoning  which 
is  confessedly  carried  on  by  comparison  of  relations,  we  shall 
find  this  interpretation  confirmed.  The  unknown  fact  pre- 
dicated in  a  syllogism,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  unknown 
fourth  term  in  a  proportion.    Let  us  take  cases. 


I 


A 

I  mentation 
l^of  wort 


B       is  like 


is  8imul-  rthe  evolu-^ 
taneous  tionofcar-  I 
with         (^bonic  acid  j 


o 

I 


rthe  walk-^  is  simnl-   fthe  lapse ^ 
[vDg  a  mile  j  taneous       of  hfteen 
with         i^minutes 


equals 


rthe  fer-^ 
mentation  I 
in  this  vat 

^of  wort     J 

a 

rthe  walk-^ 
ing  ttiis 
quarter  of 

^amile 


(   ) 

b 

{   ] 


In  each  of  these  acts  of  ratiocination  (mark  the  word)  the 
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fourth  term  b,  represents  the  thing  inferred ;  and  seeing^ 
not  only  that  it  is  similarly  related  to  its  data  in  the  two 
casesj  bat  that  the  data  stand  in  like  relations  to  one  another^ 
the  essential  likeness  of  the  mental  processes  is  manifest. 
No    doubt    they  have  their   differences;    but    an  exami- 
nation of  these  serves  but  to  show  the  fundamental  agree- 
ment.    Let  us  make  a  close  comparison.  The 
fact  that  the  predication  in  the  first  is  qualitative  while 
in  the  second  it  is  quantitative^  though  true  in  the  main^  and 
important  as  a  general  distinction^  is  not  true  in  an  absolute 
sense.     When  strictly  analyzed,  both  prove  to  be  qualitative 
and  both  in  some  degree  quantitative.     A  glance  at  the 
forms  in  which  the  two  inferences  present  themselves  to  the 
mind^  will  render  this  obvious.      The  first  (that  carbonic 
acid  is  being  evolved)  is,  in  the  main,  and  as  verbally  ex- 
pressed, merely  qualitative — ^refers  to  the  nature  of  a  certain 
process  and  a  certain  product ;  and  the  second  (that  a  spe- 
cified portion  of  time  will  elapse),  though  distinguishable  as 
quantitative,  is  by  implication  qualitative  also ;    since  not 
only  is  a  magnitude  predicated,  but  a  magnitude  of  time : 
the  thing  inferred  is  defined  alike  in  nature  and  atnount. 
As  thus  regarded,  then,  the  first  inference  is  qualitative,  and 
the  second  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  K 
we  examine  the  two   inferences   still  more    closely,   and, 
neglecting  the  words  in  which  they  are  expressed,  consider 
the  mental  states  those  words  describe,  we  shall  see  a  still 
nearer  approach.     For  though  the  first  inference  as  verbally 
rendered  (carbonic  acid  is  being  evolved)  is  in  no  respect 
quantitative;  yet  the  idea  so  rendered  is  joined  with  an 
idea  of  quantity,  more  or  less  definite.     The  experiences  by 
which  it  is  known  that  fermenting  wort  gives  out  carbonic 
acid,  are  accompanied  by  experioDces  of  the  quantity  given 
out ;    and  vague  as  these  may  be,  they  are  yet  such  that 
when  the  brewer  says  a  certain  vat  of  fermenting  wort  con- 
tains carbonic  acid,  he  thinks  of  the  carbonic  acid  as  more^ 
certainly,  than  a  cubic  foot ;  less,  certainly,  than  the  total 
capacity  of  the  vat :  the  quantity  is  thought  of  as  in  some 
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mio  TO  ihe  qa&nnir  of  wort.  Again,  in  the  second  caWy 
thc'Tiirb  :lie  iniVrc-nce  as  verbally  rendered  (the  lapse  of  tihxee 
mi'^uti^  a::.i  thrfx-OTisner?'  is  specifically  qoantitative ;  yet 
thi?  ivle,^  j-.^  Tendered.  >■  :-r.i*>ii' i^J  in  lU  primitive  form,  is 
nc't  >T^-i::d^^'.>  C3aa::tita:ire.  A  man  who  has  walked  a 
mile  in  Sftt-cn  minuies.  and.  observing  that  he  has  a  qoarter 
of  a  mill?  «::'.!  :o  go,  infers  the  time  it  will  take  to  reach  his 
destination,  d>es  no:  primarily  infer  three  minutes  atid  three' 
q-fiirf^rt:  he  primarily  infers  a  fhori  time — a  time  indefinitely 
conceived  as  certainly  less  than  ten  minutes^  and  certainly 
more  than  one.  By  a  process  based  on  the  perceived 
equality  of  the  relations  between  time  and  distance,  he  can 
afitT^nrd?  calL^ulate  the  interval  exactly.  Bat,  as  it  will 
n*  •:  be  coutendeii  that  he  can  know  the  exact  interval  with- 
out calculation;  and  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  before 
making  the  calculation  he  has  an  approximate  notion  of  the 
interval ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  though  his  ultimate 
inference  is  definitely  quantitative,  his  original  one  is  but 
indefinitely    quantitative.  The    two    inferences, 

then,  as  at  first  formed,  are  alike  in  being  qualitative  and 
indefinitely  quantitative ;  and  they  differ  simply  in  this — 
that  while  in  the  one,  the  quantitative  element  is  neglected 
as  incapable  of  development,  in  the  other,  it  is  developed 
into  a  specific  form.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  parallelism  be- 
tween them  is  so  close,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  as  the 
last  is  reached  by  an  intuition  cf  the  equality  of  two  rela- 
tions, so  the  first  is  reached  by  an  intuition  of  the  likeness 
of  two  relations.* 

*  The  foregoing  azudysU,  in  which  it  is  incidentolly  pointed  ont  Uutb 
every  act  of  specificaliy-qnantitative  reasoning  is  preceded  by  a  provisional 
act  of  qualitative  reasoning  (which  is  only  potentially  quantitative),  suggests 
an  interesting  analogy  between  these  particular  processes  of  reasoning,  and 
the  general  evolution  of  reasoning.  For  not  only  is  it  true  that^  in  the 
course  of  civilixation,  qualitative  reasoning  precedes  quantitative  reasoning ; 
not  only  in  it  true  that^  in  the  growth  of  the  individual  mind,  the  progress 
must  be  through  the  qualitative  to  the  quantitative ;  but  it  is  also  true, 
M  we  now  fintl,  that  every  act  of  quantitative  reasoning  ii  qualitative  in 
its  initlBl  atage. 
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Ik  18  nimecessary  here  to  illustrate  or  analyze  that  kind 
of  so-called  syllogistic  reasoning  by  which  negative  in- 
ferences are  reached.  It  differs  from  the  foregoing  kind 
simply  in  {his  j  that  the  fact  recognized  is  not  the  likeness^ 
but  the  unlikeness,  of  two  compared  relations.  Nor  is  it 
requisite  to  say  anything  about  the  different  forms  and 
modes  of  the  syllogism ;  which  obviously  seek  to  express^ 
partly  the  order  in  which  the  terms  of  the  two  relations 
are  contemplated^  and  parfcly  the  extent  to  which  the 
relationa  hold^  as  being  either  universal  or  partial.  A 
psychological  analysis  like  the  present,  properly  includes 
nothing  beyond  an  explanation  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
mental  process  involved. 

Neither  will  it  be  needful  to  treat  of  that  compound  quali- 
tative reasoning  exemplified  in  all  cases  where  an  inference 
is  reached,  not  by  a  single  intuition  of  the  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  of  relations,  but  by  a  connected  series  of  such  intui- 
tions. Analogous  as  such  cases  are  to  those  of  compound 
quantitative  reasoning  examined  in  previous  chapters,  and 
consisting,  like  them,  of  successive  inferences  that  are  some- 
times severally  perfect  and  sometimes  only  part  of  them 
perfect ;  it  will  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  §§  282,  284,  for 
the  general  type,  and  to  his  own  imagination  for  instances. 

§  299.  But  before  leaving  that  division  of  imperfect 
qualitative  reasoning  which  proceeds  from  generals  to 
particulars,  it  is  desirable  to  notice  the  fact  that,  by  an 
easy  transition,  the  so-called  syllogistic  reasoning  passes 
into  what  is  conmionly  known  as  reasoning  by  analogy.  We 
shall  find  that  this  last  differs  from  the  first,  simply  in  the 
much  smaller  degree  of  likeness  which  the  terms  of  the 
inferred  relation  bear  to  those  of  the  known  relations  it  is 
supposed  to  parallel. 

In  the  syllogism  as  ordinarily  exemplified,  the  things 
dassed  together  as  the  subject  of  the  major  premiss  have 
Qsiially  a  great  number  of  attributes  in  conmion^  besides  the 
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one  particalarly  predioated  of  tiiem.    The  individiial  or 
sub-class  which  the  minor  premiss  names^  has  also  a  great 
number  of  attributes  in  common  with  this  class  named  in  the 
major  premiss.     And  it  is  only  because  of  this  extensive 
community   of   attributes  that   the   inferred    attribute   is 
anserted.      Thus^  when  it  is  argued — ''All  men  are  mortal; 
this  is  a  man;  therefore  this  man  is  mortal;''  it  is  clear  that 
the  individual  indicated^  and  all  members  of  the  class  to 
which  he  is  referred^  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  similarity. 
'JMiough   thoy   differ   in   colour^   stature^  bulk^    in   minor 
peculiarities  of  form^  and  in  their  mental  manifestations; 
yet  they  are  alike  in  so  many  leading  characters  that  there 
is  no  hesitation  in  grouping  them  together.    When^  again, 
it  is  argued — ''  All  horned  animals  are  ruminants ;  there- 
fore^  this  horned  animal  is  a  ruminant '/'  we  see  that  though 
the  Hub-classes — such  as  oxen^  deer,  and  goats — which  are 
included  in  the  class  horned  animals,  differ  considerably  in 
certain  roHpects ;  and  though  the  particular  homed  animal 
in  fjuoHtion,  Hay  an  ibex,  differs  very  obviously  from  all  of 
tluan  ;  y(jt  they  have  various  traits  in  common  besides  having 
liornH.      If,    taking   a  wider   case,   we   say   that   since  all 
nmimnalH  are  wurm-blooded  this  mammal  is  warm-blooded ; 
it  will  bo  remarked  tliat  the  class — including  whales,  mice, 
ti^rffH,  men,  raljbits,  elephants — is  far  more  heterogeneous. 
If,  once  more,  we  infer  the  cold-bloodedness  of  a  fly  from  the 
gc'ueral  fact  tlmt  all  annulose  animals  are  cold-blooded ;  the 
chiHH,  inchiding  worms,  crabs,  butterflies,  spiders,    mites, 
centipcidcH,  beetles,  is  more  heterogeneous  still.     And  the 
heterogeneity  appi'oachos  its  extreme,  when  we  draw  an  in- 
ference   from    the    proposition    that    all    animals    contain 
nitrogen.  But  now  let  it  be  noticed   that  in 

these  latter  cases,  in  which  the  objects  grouped  together 
have  so  many  differences,  the  probability  of  the  conclusion 
come  to,  depends  on  the  previous  establishment  of  the 
asserted  relation  throughout  a  great  variety  of  the  sub- 
classes included  in  the  general  class.     Had  only  oxen  and 
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goats  been  found  to  ruminate^  the  presumption  that  any 
other  species  of  homed  animal  ruminated  would  be  but 
weak.  The  warm-bloodedness  of  a  new  kind  of  mammal 
would  be  but  doubtfully  inferable  if  only  a  dozen  other 
kinds  were  known  to  be  warm-blooded:  no  matter  how 
many  of  each  kind  had  been  tested.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  reasonings  while  yet  the  general  fact  was  un- 
established^  would  be  merely  analogical;  and  would  be  so 
recognized.  Take  a  parallel  instance.  The  elephant 
differs  from  most  mammals  in  haying  the  teats  placed 
between  the  fore  limbs^  and  also  in  the  structure  of  the 
hind  limbs^  which  have  their  bones  so  proportioned  that 
where  there  is  usually  a  joint  bending  backwards,  there  is  a 
joint  bending  forwards.  In  both  these  peculiarities,  how- 
ever, the  elephant  is  like  man  and  the  primates  generally ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  approaches  them  in  sagacity  more 
nearly  than  any  other  creature  does.  If,  now,  another 
species  organized  after  the  same  fashion  were  discovered,  and 
much  intelligence  were  to  be  expected  from  it,  the  expecta- 
tion would  imply  what  we  call  an  inference  from  analogy ; 
and  vague  as  this  analog^y  would  be,  it  would  not  be 
more  vague  than  that  which  led  to  the  expectation 
that  other  homed  animals  ruminated,  while  yet  ramina- 
tion  had  been  observed  only  in  oxen,  goats,  and  deer. 
Moreover,  just  as  when  to  oxen,  goats,  and  deer,  were  added 
many  other  genera  in  which  the  like  relation  subsisted,  the 
basis  of  deduction  was  so  far  enlarged  as  to  give  the  inferred 
rumination  of  a  new  horned  animal  something  more  than 
analogical  probability ;  so,  were  the  relation  between  special 
intelligence  and  physical  characteristics  above  described, 
found  in  a  hundred  kinds  of  mammalia,  the  inference  that  a 
yiri5iTnnifl.l  possessing  thcse  physical  characteristics  was  intelli- 
gent, would  be  an  ordinary  deduction;  and  might  serve 
logicians  as  an  example  of  syllogizing,  equally  well 
with  the  preceding  one.  Thus,  premising  that  in 

ibe  syllogism  the  word  ''all''  means — all  that  are  known 
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(and  it  can  never  mean  more)^  it  is  clear  that  ordhiaiy 
nyMogiHtic  dedactions  differ  from  analogical  ones^  simply  in 
ih'grtH:*  If  the  subjects  of  the  so-called  major  and  minor 
|in*miHseH  are  considerably  unlike^  the  conclusion  that  the 
rdiition  observed  in  the  first  will  be  found  in  the  List^  is 
ImMCfl  on  analogy ;  which  is  weak  in  proportion  as  the  nn* 
likoncmH  is  great.  But  if^  everything  else  remaining  the 
Hairi(«,  the  oHScmblage  named  in  the  major  premiss  has  added 
to  ill  Hj)0(;ioM  after  species^  each  of  which^  though  oonsider- 
lihly  iinliko  the  rest^  has  a  certain  group  of  attributes  in 
(•nninion  with  thcm^  and  with  the  subject  of  the  minor  pre- 
ttiiNN;  ihon^  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  different  species 
IxuMiinrH  great^  docs  the  conclusion  that  a  relation  subsisting 
in  vyrry  one  of  thorn  subsists  in  the  subject  of  the  minor 
prnuiiHH^  iipproach  to  a  deduction. 

In  nu  order  of  more  remot^e  analogical  retisoning,  we 
find  tnn(!li  unlikcnoss  between  the  predicates,  as  well'  as 
bi'i-wc'cn  tho  wulyocts.     To  formulate  an  example : — 

'3t     (The  growth  of  a  society) 


(TUv  Kiowih  of  nil  iudl-    ^ 
vlihmt  (ii-guniNm) 

(l«  kliiuillnnrouN  \\'ith)      :  S-       is  like     - 


(Ttin  till  lull  vInioM  of  nine-     . 
Ilniin  (iiiKiiig  ItN  |mrtN.)       b; 


(Is  simultaneous  with) 


jL       (The  division  of  labour 
H  among  its  members.) 


Ill  (liiri  riiHo,  llio  likeness  in  virtue  of  which  a  society  is 
ri'lniTtMl  to  tlu»  elasH,  organisms,  is  very  distant;  and  there 
Im  iui(.  iiiiirli  apparent  similarity  between  tho  progress  of 
nPf(aiiii«  iM'oiioniy  and  that  of  industrial  economy.  Hence 
lliit  iiirrnMie(>  nil^lit  be  considered  but  little  more  than  an 
iillo  IUih\v,  >vt»ro  it  not  inductively  confirmed  by  past  and 
proHPht  liiHtorv. 

AutI  now,  lot  iiM  not  overlook  tho  bearing  of  these  cases 
on  (lio  g«Miontl  argument.  Note,  first,  that  analogical 
rii4Moniug  iM  tho  antipodes  of  demonstrative  reasoning;  both 
HM  liuinif  unoortnin  and  as  having  widely  dissimilar  things 
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for  the  terms  of  its  relations.  While  in  mathematical  and 
other  necessary  inferences^  the  things  dealt  with  have  few 
attributes^  and  the  relations  among  them  are  capable  of 
accurate  determination  as  equal,  or  exactly  alike  j  and  while 
in  imperfect  deductive  reasoning  the  things  dealt  with  have 
many  attributes  which^  though  somewhat  different^  have  so 
much  in  common  that  most  of  their  relations  may  properly 
be  called  like;  in  analogical  reasoning  the  things  dealt  with 
are,  in  many  respects,  conspicuously  unlike;  and  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  like  in  respect  of  some  particular 
relation  becomes  correspondingly  small.  Secondly, 

let  it  be  remarked  that  while  ordinary  class-reasoning  is,  ^ 
under  one  aspect,  parallel  to  that  species  of  mathematical 
reasoning  which  recognizes  the  equality  between  one  rela- 
tion of  2  :  3,  and  all  other  relations  of  2  :  3 ;  reasoning  by 
analogy  is,  under  the  same  aspect,  parallel  to  that  species  of 
mathematical  reasoning  which  recognizes  the  equality 
between  the  relation  2  :  3  and  the  relation  6  :  9 — an  equality 
called  a   numerical  analogy.  In  the  third  place     , 

observe  that  as,  in  the  case  of  analogical  reasoning,  the 
likeness  of  the  relations  is  the  thing  contemplated  (since  it 
would  never  occur  to  any  one  to  consider  society  as  an 
organism,  until  he  had  perceived  that  certain  relations 
between  the  functions  of  its  parts  are  like  the  relations  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  parts  constituting  an  animal)  j 
and  as  perfect  quantitative  reasoning  confessedly  proceeds 
by  intuitions  of  the  equality  or  exact  likeness  of  relations ; 
we  have  yet  further  grounds  for  holding  that  all  orders  of 
reasoning  which  lie  between  these  extremes,  and  which 
insensibly  merge  into  both,  are  carried  on  by  a  similar 
mental  process. 

§  300.  Prom  that  kind  of  imperfect  qualitative  reasoning 
which  proceeds  from  generals  to  particulars,  we  now  pass  to 
that  kind  which  proceeds  from  particulars  to  generals :  in 
other  words— to  inductive  reasoning.    From  our  present 
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tand-point  the  fimdamenbJ  difierenoes  of  fhese,  as  wdl  as 
heir  fundamental  simflarities,  become  cleailj  ^ypaienft. 
)oth  kinds  are  seen  to  be  carried  on  bj  compariscm  of  rela- 
ions;  and  the  contrast  between  them  is  seen  to  consisfc 
olely  in  the  numerical  prepondenmoe  ct  ihe  premiaed 
'clatioDS  in  the  one  case,  and  of  ihe  iufened  lebitioiuB  in  the 
»ther. 

If  the  known  relations  grooped  together  as  of  the  same 
cind,  outnumber  the  unknown  relations  conceived  to  be 
ike  them,  the  reasoniug  is  dednctire ;  if  the  rererse,  it  is 
nductive.  In  the  accompanying  formula^  arranged  to  ex- 
libit  this  contrast,  the  group  of  attributes  iuTirtne  of  which 
:hc  things  are  named,  are  symbolized  by  A,  or  a,  or  a,  ac- 
x>rdiug  as  they  are  thought  of  as  possessed  by  all,  or  some, 
>r  one ;  and  for  the  particular  attribute  or  set  of  attributes 
predicated  as  accompanying  this  group,  the  letter  P,  or  By  or 
^,  is  used,  according  as  the  subject  of  it  is  all,  some,  or  one. 


A> 


i>cDrcnoar. 


kJL 


INDirCTION. 


^  *  Ilk**  X   :     w  i*  lii«  ^  : 


a 


a 


8 


H 


h) 


or 


A 


>  is  like   ' 


B 


B 


lV(we{.   ^'tiA-t/twit.  IndiviJiiaL      Individual.  Suh^cloBS.  Class. 

I'ho  tlvctD  torui  might  be  filled  up  thus : — ^Like  the  general 
^U-ior vv^l  ivlifctiou  between  living  bodies  and  fertilized  germs, 
M  \i\\\>  ivluiiou  bi^^vocu  the^e  iufusoria  and  fertilized  germs, 
»v  t^  i\\\>  ivUtu»u  botwctvn  this  entozoon  and  a  fertilized 
\\^Ku\.  'Iho  MvWJiul  tovm  might  be  filled  up  thus: — Like 
\\\\  \A\A\^v\s>\X  \xhkK\\>\x  between  the  development  cf  this 
A^\\\\f  wwsX  it*  ju'i^givia  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity 
*<  *ivuotuiHs  K>v  liko  the  observed  relation  between  the 
U^tuu^ui  \>i  tht>ih>  animals  and  their  progress  from 
}M\%y  tu  ht>ti>rogeneity  of  structure,  is  the  general 
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relation  in  all  organisms  between  development  and  progress 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  of  structure.  * 

Some   possible  criticisms  on    this   exposition  must  be 
noticed.     In  the  formula  of  the  inductive  process,  as  well 
as  in  the  illustration,  I  have  introduced  the  generalization 
of  a  whole  class  of  cases  from  the  observation  of  a  single 
case — a  generalization  which  seems  illegitimate.     To  this 
objection  there  are  two  replies.     The  first  is  that  our  im- 
mediate subject  is  not  logic,  but  the  nature  of  the  reasoning 
process,  whether  carried  on  conclusively  or  otherwise.     If, 
as  will  not  be  denied,  many  people  found  general  conclu- 
sions on  solitary  instances — ^if,  as  must  be  admitted,  the 
mental  process  by  which  they  advance  from  data  to  in- 
ference is  the  same  in  nature  where  the  data  are  insufficient 
as  where  they  are  sufficient ;  then,  an  account  of  this  mental 
process  may  properly  include  examples  of  this  kind.     The 
second  reply  is,  that  throughout  a  wide  range  of  cases  such 
inductions  are  legitimate.    When  it  has  been  demonstrated 
of  a  particular  equilateral  triangle  that  it  is  equiangular,  it 
is  forthwith  inferred  that  all  equilateral  triangles  are  equi- 
angular; and  countless  general  truths  in  mathematics  are 
reached  after  this  fashion.     Hence,  a  formula  for  induction 
not  only   may  but  must  include  the  inference   from  the 
singular  to  the  universal.  A  further  criticism 

which  will  perhaps  be  passed  is,  that  in   quoting  as  an 
instance  of  deduction,  the  argument  that   infusoria  have 
fertilized  germs  because  living  bodies  in  general  have  them, 
a  questionable  instance  has  been  given;   as  is  proved  by 
ihe  fact  that  there  are  many  by  whom  this  conclusion  is 
rejected.     My  answer  is  again  twofold.     Most  of  the  deduc- 
tions by  which  every-day  life  is  guided  are  of  this  imperfect 
order ;  and  hence,  whether  valid  or  invalid,  they  cannot  be 
excluded  from  an  account  of  the  deductive  process.  Further, 
I  have  chosen  a  case  in  which  the  conclusion  is  open  to  pos- 
sible doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  implying  that  in  all  cases  of 
oontiiigent  reasoning,  the  imknown  relation  predicated  can 


n^rrer  pi»5se=f  azrrrhinr  n^r?  x&S£  &  iigi  degree  of  pro- 
'ijunur^ — t  dsrre-:  pru'm.imrfr.&Ts  i::  in*  nT?qaaiCT  mnd  uni- 

Tl--  ii'czrziii  IS.  I  &ZI.  s^wBT!:.  cuiic  K  Tviance  with  that 
h'/id  V'T  S'zmf  j.-'pr:hT^<..  Irr£?sp?mv5  of  xhe  distmction 
':*erwe-?i.  ii:-r-:s5&rr  &ii£  r."*^r:z:iri^i  m&ner.  Sir  William 
Hamlii:'!.  ci-iiieiiis  n:*:  siizip'y  liai  there  are  both  Dcdac- 
I'ijzih  bzii  Iriiurti jrs  in  Vrich  lie  ^rai^^asion  is  Bbsolately 
ijtc'j-;=iiatei  V'T  ihr  prtrmisses.  bi:i  ihsi  sil  other  Deductions 
aij'j  IiiducTii'iis  are  exira-ij-gical.  To  disouss  this  question 
fu]]v,  "Bronld  carrr  ;is  t:»o  much  away  tpom  our  subject. 
Hu'jL  Ijri'jf  criticisma  onlj  can  be  set  down,  as  seqm  requisite 
i'^jr    'iK'fijiTAce    C'f  the   opposite    doctrine.  Among 

y':ti(ni]  obj^rctions  to  Sir  VTilliam  Hamilton's  argument  (see 
/jtf.rnffaloujfy  &c.,  pp.  lo6  to  I60'y  may  K^  not^  the  fact  that 
hi-  ii\'.i-i  ihe  word  S'jin*:  in  place  of  the  word  like,  after  a 
fii:-|ji'iii  r-qtiully  ambiguous  with  that  pointed  out  in  the  last 
« Ijiifii'T.     Moreover,  he  employs  the  words  ic]ij:)Ie  and  parts 
(\n:'\itni{  if, I-  ji  logical  class  audits  constituent  individnals) 
III  11  iihmIi-  iiii|)lying  that  in  thinking  of  a  Wnole  we  defi- 
mi«ly    iliiiik    of    tiU   the   contained  parts — s^i  assumption 
I"ImII\    III   vnriiiiKrc  with  fact.     No  one  in  arguing  that  be- 
I 'III  r.  .ill  HUM  rirn  mortal,  this  man  is  mortal,  conceives  the 
n  ',.'/.  ••  nil  linn,"  in  anything  like  a  complete  circumscribed 
i"ijM       Mm   inniMptioii   answers   neither  to   the   objective 
»ili.'li.  ^.ill  ilii>  men  who  i*xist  and  have  existed),  which  in- 
liiiKi  Iv  t  MriHJ.i  lil-i  |u»wiT  of  knowing;  nor  to  the  subjec- 
lUi.  \\li.'l.i  ^,ill  (lu^  nii'ii  ho  has  seen  or  heard  of),  which  it 
i.   Uii|i,> .  .itilii    i\*v    him    to    ivineni])er.     Yet  unless   logical 
\»hv'L  .   .\{^^  \\hwk'\\\\{   III    a    sporitic  manner.    Sir   William 
tl;uniUs«ii' .  %l,'v(rviu^  v'aiiiiot  siaml ;  for  the  perfect  Induc- 
ii -ii    .uul    |»»iU\t     l>i'\luv'iiv'u   %\hi\.*h    alone    he   allows    to 
I',     ih,.     iii'ivx  i  m;i[U'i'  v»t*    l-Oi^v,    luiplv   wholes   that  are 
k. u.uu   ['\    "  .'uui'.u'iacu'v.  yiU'tuiil  vv  p:v>ur:u\i*    o(  :iU  the 
r*»i  .V>;.k".i.    l^':    US  cori.<uu'r   :ht'   results  fol- 

l.'iwii.;   iU'ui   ilii-*  vUstiUv-Cioii  \\l\wb.  Sir  WiLLLtn:  Haniilcon 
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draws  between  the  logical  and  the   extra-logical.     Other 
logicians^   he  says^  have  divided  Induction  ''  into  perfect 
and    imperfect,    according    as    the  whole    concluded^   was 
inferred  firom  all  or  from  some  only  of  its  constituent  parts/' 
This  he  considers  to  involve  ''a  twofold  absurdity/'  and 
asserts  that  that  only  is  logical  induction  which  infers  the 
whole  from  the  enumerated  all.     If  this  be  so,  there  arises 
the  question — ^What  is  the  nature  of  that  so-called  imperfect 
induction  which  infers  wholes  from  8om,e  only  of  the  con- 
stituent parts?     Sir  William   Hamilton  says  it  is  extra- 
logical.      Still  it  is  a  species  of  reasoning — a  species  by 
which  the  immense  majority  of  our  conclusions  are  drawn ; 
and  rightly  drawn.     Hence,  then,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Induction  (as  well  as  of  Deduction),  one  of  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  science  of  Logic  while  the  other  is  ignored 
by  it.     This  somewhat  startling  implication  will  lead  us  to 
a  very  astonishing  conclusion  if  we  ask  the  essential  nature 
of   the  difference,   which,   according    to   this    hypothesis, 
exists  between  the  logical  and  the  extra-logical.     When, 
proceeding  by  the  so-called   imperfect  induction,   I  infer 
from  the  many  instances  in  which  I  have  seen  butterflies 
developed  from  caterpillars,  that  all  butterflies  are  deve- 
loped   from    caterpillars ;    it  is   clear  that  the  inference 
contains  multitudinous  facts  of  which  I  have  never  been 
cognizant :    from    a  few  known  phenomena,   I   conclude 
innumerable   unknown  phenomena.     On  the   other  hand, 
suppose  I  proceed  by  the  so-called  perfect  induction,  which 
does  not  allow  me  to  predicate  of  the  whole  anything  that 
I  have  not  previously  observed  in  every  one  of  the  parts, 
and  which,   therefore,    does   not  permit,   as   logical,    the 
conclusion  that  all  butterflies  are  developed  from  cater- 
pillars ;   what  will  then  bo  the  course  of  my  reasoning  ? 
It  must  be  that  as  each  of  the  butterflies  (which  I  have 
observed)  was  thus  developed,  the  whole  of  the  butterflies 
(which  I  have  observed)  were  thus  developed ;  and  here  it 
is  dear  that  the  so-called  conclusion  contains  nothing  but 

o 
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wliat  is  previooslj  asserted  in  the  pTomiss— is  aimply  a 
eoUigation  under  the  word  wholey  of  the  separate  &ctB 
indicated  by  the  word  ea^h — ^predicates  nothing  before 
unknown.  Sec  then  the  contrast  between  these  two  kinds 
of  mental  procedure.  In  the  one,  from  something  known, 
something  unknown  is  predicated;  in  the  other,  from 
something  known,  nothing  unknown  is  predicated.  Yet 
both  are  called  reasoning— -the  last  logical ;  the  first  extra- 
logical.  This  seems  to  mo  an  impossible  classification. 
The  two  things  stand  in  irreconcilable  opposition.  Agree- 
ing, as  I  do,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  considering  it 
absurd  to  include  in  logic  both  perfect  and  imperfect 
induction,  I  do  so  on  exactly  opposite  grounds;  for  this 
which  he  calls  perfect  induction,  I  conceive  to  be  not 
reasoning  at  all,  but  simply  a  roundabout  mode  of  defining 
words.  All  reasoning.  Inductive  or  Deductive,  is  a 
reaching  of  the  unknown  through  the  known;  and  where 
nothing  unknown  is  reached  there  is  no  reasoning.  The 
whole  process  of  stating  premisses  and  drawing  conclusion, 
is  a  wanton  superfluity  if  the  fact  which  the  conclusion 
asserts  is  already  given  in  experience.  Suppose  I  have 
noticed  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  &c.  severally  possess  a 
given  attribute;  do  I  then,  by  this  so-called  Induction, 
group  them  together  as  all  possessing  such  attribute^  that  I 
may  bo  afterwards  able  by  the  so-called  Deduction  to  infer 
that  E  or  F  possesses  it  ?  Certainly  not.  By  the  hypo- 
thesis, I  have  already  noticed  that  £  and  F  possess  it;  and 
knowing  this  by  a  past  perception,  have  no  need  to  reach  it 
by  inference.  Yet  this  ascent  from  the  known  constituent 
parts  to  the  constituted  whole,  is  all  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  recognizes  as  logical  Induction;  while  the 
descent  from  such  constituted  whole  to  any,  some,  or  one, 
of  such  constituent  parts,  is  all  that  he  recognizes  as  logical 
Deduction.  And  thus,  in  the  endeavour  to  establish  neces- 
sary logical  forms,  he  exhibits  forms  which  the  intellect 
never  employs ;  nor  ever  can^  with  any  propriety^  employ. 
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Betnming  from  this  digression,  whicli  certain  anticipated 
objections  made  needful,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  induc- 
tive process  above  formulated,  applies  alike  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  simplest  relations  between  single  properties,  and 
the  most  complex  relations  between  groups  of  properties  and 
between  groups  of  objects.  As  is  now  usually  admitted,  the 
process  by  which  a  child  reaches  the  generalization  that  all 
surfaces  returning  bright  reflections  are  smooth  to  the  touch, 
is  fundamentally  like  that  by  which  the  physiologist  reaches 
the  generalization  that,  other  things  equal,  the  heat  of  an 
RTiiTnft.1  is  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  its  respiration. 
Between  those  earliest  organically-registered  inductiona  on  / 
which  are  based  the  almost  automatic  deductions  that  guide 
our  movements  from  moment  to  moment,  and  those  latest 
ones  which  only  the  highly-cultured  man  of  science  can  draw, 
may  be  placed  a  series  connecting  them  by  scarcely  sensible 
gradations.  The  members  of  it  difier  in  several  ways— - 
partly  in  the  comparative  infrequency  with  which  the  rela- 
tions are  experienced ;  partly  in  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  terms  between  which  the  relations  subsist ;  and  partly 
in  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  relations  themselves. 
Throaghont  the  whole  series,  however,  the  essential  act  of 
thought  js^a  co^ition  of  the  likeness  between  certain  before- 
known  relations  and  certain  relations  not  yet  known  by  per- 
ception, but  represented  by  imagination.  And  the  trust- 
worthiness of  this  cognition  varies  sometimes  according  to 
the  numerical  ratio  between  the  observed  and  unobserved 
relations,  sometimes  according  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
nature,  sometimes  according  to  their  analogy  to  established 
relations,  sometimes  according  to  all  these. 

Any  detailed  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  inductive  inference  is  valid,  would  here  be  out  of  place. 
We  have  now  only  to  examine  the  mental  act  by  which  such 
inference  is  reached ;  and  this  is  the  same  in  form  whether 
the  data  are  adequate  or  not.  The  only  further  remark 
called  for  is  that  (excluding  the  mathematical  inductions 
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bofom  nfimcxl)  when  the  observed  relations  are  Tery  few  in 
iiuDibor,  or  wlion  the  terms  between  which  they  subsist  diflTer 
iiuK'h  from  t.lio  terms  of  the  rektions  classed  with  them^  or 
boili,  wo  huv(^  what  is  known  as  an  hypothesis.  Thos,  to 
t\\U)U)  n\\  oxiuiiplo  from  a  recent  controversy,  if  we  argue 
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il  in  rlcMir  that,  though  inductive  reasoning  is  simulated  in 
lonn,  i\u^  |))M\sutnptio)i  that  the  relations  are  like  is  not 
ulronK  ;  nml  nolhinjjf  boyond  probability  (which  some  think 
lint.  MMuilI)  can  bo  claitnod  for  the  inference.  Were  the  like- 
notm  ln'twotMi  tho  tonus  of  the  known  and  unknown  relations 
l^rt'iilor  won^  all  (^thor  worids  physically  like  this  world  in 
ntoMl.  parliiMilars  ;  tho  hypothesis  would  have  increased  pro- 
bability. And  thon  if,  of  worlds  thus  physically  similar^  we 
incorlMinod  that  hnndrods,  thousands^  tens  of  thousands^  were 
inliiil»ili»«l;  tlu^  infoHMioo  that  all  were  inhabited  would  become 
tin  iiiMlinnry  inibuMion.  Wliouco  it  becomes  manifest  not 
nnl  V  t  lutt ,  li*  >vo  nil  know,  hypothesis  must  precede  induction, 
Inif.  lurlhor.  that  an  Ijypothosis  is  an  induction  in  the  in- 
iMpiont  M(Mgt» :  «\'i]ml>U>  of  boing  developed  into  one  if  there 
lu-o  irti'fM  l\>r  it  to  assiniilale;  likely  to  dwindle  away  if  there 
two  non(^ 

5  no  I ,  To  t  ho  f»m\«foing  two  orders  of  imperfect  qualitative 
n»am»ning  — (hat  whioli  proceeds  from  generals  to  particulars^ 
and  that,  whii^h  ])]\h*ooi1s  from  particulars  to  generals — ^has 
t.o  bo  mhliHJ  a  third  order,  which  Mr.  Mill  names  reasoning 
frnn\  partionlars  to  particulars.  This,  as  ho  points  out,  is 
tlii»  priniitivo  kind  of  reasoning;  habitually  exemplified  in 
cihildrou  and  in  tho  higher  animals.     And,  as  he  also  conclu- 
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sively  shows,  it  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  most  of 
onr  daily  acts  are  gtiided. 

The  simplest  form  of  it  is  that  in  which,  from  a  single  in- 
stance of  an  experienced  relation,  another  like  relation  is 
inferred.     This  is  the  form  to  which  both  Induction  and 
Deduction  may  be  degraded  by  contiuaaUy  diminislimg  the 
number  of  their  observed  or  predicated  facts ;  and  it  is  thus 
the  form  which  lies  midway  between  them,  as  the  common 
root  whence  they  diverge.     In  all  the  examples  of  reasoning 
hitherto  given,  either  the  known  relations  serving  for  data 
were  plural,  or  the  unknown  relations  predicated  were  plural, 
or  both  were  plural.     But  in  this  aboriginal  reasoning,  both 
the  premised  and  the  inferred  relations  are  singular.     The 
mental  act  is  an  intuition  of  the  likeness  (or  unlikeness)  of 
one  relation  to  one  other  relation.     The  burnt  child  who, 
having  once  experienced  the  connexion  between  the  visual 
impression  of  fire  and  the  painful  sensation  which  fire  pro- 
duces in  the  skin,  shrinks  on  again  having  his  hand  put 
near  the  fire,  is  mentally  possessed  by  a  represented  relation 
between  fire  and  burning,  similar  to  the  before-presented 
relation.     In  this  simplest  and  most  imperfect  ratiocination, 
we  may  clearly  see  that  the  thing  remembered,  which  stands 
for  premiss,  is  a  relation;   that  the  thing  conceived,  which 
stands  for  inference,  is  a  relation ;   that  the  presentation  of 
one  term  of  this  inferred  relation  (the  fire)  is  followed  by 
the  representation  of  its  other  term  (burning) ;  that  the  re- 
lation thus  conceived,  is  so  conceived  solely  because  there  is 
a  past  experience  of  the  relation  between  fire  and  burning; 
and  that  hence,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  origin,  the  new 
relation  is  conceived  as  like  the  previously-known  one. 

The  verification  thus  furnished  of  the  general  view  set  forth 
is  complete.  For  it  is  manifest  that  while,  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  experiences,  the  known  and  unknown  relations,  instead 
of  being  respectively  one  and  one,  become  many  and  many, 
and  so  originate  Deduction  and  Induction,  the  act  of  thought 
by  which  the  inference  is  reached,  remains  throughout  fun- 
damentally similar. 


'/ 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

REASONING  IN  GENERAL. 

§  302.  Before  Bamming  up  the  evidence^  and  preeenting 
under  its  most  general  form  the  doctrine  which  the  fore- 
going chapters  present  in  detail^  a  question  of  much  intereei 
must  bo  discussed.  We  have  to  consider  the  current 
doctrines  respecting  logical  forms;  to  see  whether  the 
syllogism  has  any  uses,  and,  if  so,  what  they  are.  Further 
wo  have  to  inquire  how  there  has  arisen  the  absolute 
opposition  between  those  who  affirm  that  the  syllogism  pre- 
sents analytically  the  mode  in  which  all  men  reason,  and 
those  who  affirm  that  the  syllogism  is  valueless.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mill,  one  set  of  writers  "  represent  the  syllo- 
gism as  tho  correct  analysis  of  what  the  mind  actually 
performs  in  discovering  and  proving  the  larger  half  of  the 
truths,  whether  of  science  or  of  daily  life,  which  we  believe ; 
while  those  who  have  avoided  this  inconsistency,  and  fol- 
lowed out  tho  general  theorem  respecting  the  logical  value 
of  the  syllogism  to  its  legitimate  corollary,  have  been  led  to 
impute  usclcssness  and  frivolity  to  the  syllogistic  theory 
itself,  on  the  ground  of  the  petitio  principii  which  they 
allege  to  be  inherent  iu  every  syllogism/' 

With  tho  remark  that  what  follows  must  not  be  taken  as 
an  admission  that  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  is  coexten- 
sive with  logical  doctrine  in  general,  which  is  much  the 
wider,  I  proceed  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  possible 
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reconciliation  between  these  antagonists.  But  it  is  a 
reconciliation  wliicli^  strangely  enongh^  is  to  be  effected 
only  by  denying  the  tacit  assumption  of  both^  that  the 
syllogism  refers  to  the  dependencies  of  onr  thoughts,  and 
by  afiSrming^  contrariwise,  that  it  refers  to  the  dependen- 
cies of  things.  Those  who  do  not  avowedly  recognize  the 
antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  must,  I  think,  end  by 
accepting  one  of  these  opposite  estimates  of  the  syllogism 
and  rejecting  the  other;  but  for  those  who  acknowledge 
that  subject  and  object  are  separate  realities,  there  is  a 
way  of  bringing  these  views  into  harmony,  by  showing* 
how  each  is  right  in  one  sense  and  wrong  in  another.  A 
distinction  exists  which,  in  consequence  of  its  highly  ab- 
stract nature,  is  not  easily  perceived,  between  the  science  of 
Logic  and  an  account  of  the  process  of  Beasoning — a 
distinction  which,  once  seized,  disposes  completely  of  the 
difficulty.  The  distinction  is,  in  brief,  this,  that  Logic 
formulates  the  most  general  laws  of  correlation  among 
existences  considered  as  objective;  while  an  account  of 
the  process  of  Beasoning,  formulates  the  most  general  laws 
of  correlation  among  the  ideas  corresponding  to  these 
existences.  The  one  contemplates  in  its  propositions,  certain 
connexions  predicated,  which  are  necessarily  involved  with 
certain  other  connexions  given  :  regarding  all  these  con- 
nexions as  existing  in  the  non-e^o— not,  it  may  be,  under 
the  form  in  which  we  know  them,  but  in  some  form.  The 
other  contemplates  the  process  in  the  ego  by  which  these 
noQessities  of  connexion  come  to  be  recognized. 

Why  this  distinction  has  eluded  observation,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see.  Logic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  theory  of 
Beasoning  on  the  other,  deal  with  relations  from  which  aU 
concrete  terms  are,  as  far  as  possible,  expelled.  They  are 
severally  obliged  to  use  some  terms  (which,  however,  are  by 
preference  symbolic,  so  that  they  may  express  indifferently 
any  kind  of  existence,  attribute,  action,  or  even  relation)  ; 
otherwise  the  relations  dealt  vrith  cannot  be  expressed,  or 


nsnTTiiTtisami  Tt}izi  )ne  uiL>Tiitir.  Bus  cliej  intentioxially 
iTi'wT^  ii'J  iiuuT':?  i'  'ii'j  Tums.  lad  'jcjopy  dxenxselvcs  witli 
"iio  -n-.  sc  rtitTT.4  u'T7c-i<.ilhl:il»>s  ?r  dieso  aiosn  absuract  rela- 
:'■:!>.  Ti'j  ••  -;u:  i?  aui.  n  Tiie  ^iiseiice  cc'  wrms  definiiely 
n?tv!  ;:^  -  i  i^  v  ■.'  :::r:iir  -".vii'T  "^j  zhti  :azer  w\:rld  or  lo  the 
miL-r  v:  pvi.    :.u'    -v"  -k'c?  jr  r-?iii::iL'Q:s.  beico^Jii?  the  one  to 

■  J,.  .;^;- ,.  V-  ,-ii  iii.i  -ill?  .-rliLT  :•:  "Jia  iiztsr  wr^rld,  become 
III  L  ^i  • : :  ^' I  >. :::  '  I  ,■ .  r.  ■  act:  .iiif K  iri:*es  chL*  cozifasion  be- 
"V"-.  M  L."u''"-  v-Li"!  >  i^  :iiii';a  i  i-.r-jii.jz  of  ihe  science  of 
•i*nv' ---;■  ■:•-;    is?    JLicIiL'iiiirj:!*.   ar:'!    the    theory   of 

7-  'L'V  :.!.•  jt:  L:Errziicj:z.<  :c  Lc-ri:  nfter  to  the  con- 
ii'i«  :>  1  '•  ■  '.z  ■-'.  ■!:r^  ;''^^:  i':r''I  i?  cxi?:iz.jr  apart  from  our 
;..:,;■*,-■, -.-i-.v-^i.  I ;,-_  -.■.;  -  •  -V;  j-.-rTTiliciTre  ccnncsioas  among 

.•iiT  •■■. —  ,:  —  f-j  „•<  ::  ^••:-5v:: ;-*--:*».  wi?  ncvJ  but  to  take 
::.•-  r.'.j'  •c--*."  Tr.yi:  ?.::;- 5  is  zriziertoolly  quantified,  in 
::.:  *  i^:.-"  • :  yT::.  a*;  iCrvr^r:.  I  v|ii::o  Mr.  Mill's  con- 
'i:-7.-.»L   *:.tj :.■:.; V.I   :i  :r:i-   I.vrri-v:  tVr  Prof,  de  Morgan's 

■  "T.  ?:.i:  •...'■..:>  ?.r;  *•:  c::c~:-l'n:rtvi  w^I:h  derails  and  svmbols, 
:>.*:  I  j-Ai.:-.::  T,z.i  ir.  li>  i«-:rk  cue  ilia:  is  at  once  brief  and 

f     ,  m     ■      -     —     •«- 

**•  i"  -« ...a.'*.'. 

■  Yt  r.\  ::..  yrcr..:*:?  M:?:  B's  are  C's,  most  B's  are  A's, 
it  jjjiv  ]'i-  ».  .:-.:'.;;icJ  >v:::i  cerraiiitv  that  some  A's  are  C's, 
fill'-'-  r.v..  poriiciis  of  the  class  B,  each  of  them  comprising 
TrKin.'  than  a  half,  must  necessarily  in  part  consist  of  tho 
Bairi'-  iii'lividiials.  Following  out  this  line  of  thought,  it  is 
i'f|iiMlly  fvidt-nt  that  if  wc  know  exactly  what  proportion  tho 
'iii'isi  '  ill  riivh  (if  the  premises  bear  to  the  entire  class  B, 
w»f  ('"iiilil  iiuTcusu  in  corresponding  degree  the  definitcness 
cirfli**  coni'liiv;inii.  Thus  if  GO  per  cent,  of  B  are  included 
in  i\  ninl  Tn  pcM*  cn\i.  in  A,  30  per  cent,  at  least  must  bo 
f'liiiiimiM  f«»  Imili  ;  in  nthcT  w()rd>»,  the  number  of  A'a  which 
nil'  ir-t,  riiul  of  ('*M  wtiii'li  two  A*s,  umst  bo  at  least  equal  to 
WO  p.  r  iMnl.  ofllH'  i'Imn?*  U." 

If  wo  iMnko  Mio '•\llt>KiMn  not  only  numerically  definite, 
bnf.,  in  plm-i*  o\'  H>n\bolioa1  torms,  put  terms  that  express 
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realities^  the  objective  character  of  the  relations  we  are  con- 
sidering becomes  still  clearer.  Suppose^  in  the  case  above^ 
named^  the  class  B  stands  for  the  total  number  of  animals^ 
partly  oxen^  partly  sheep^  on  a  farm.  Suppose  the  class  G 
comprehends  all  the  sheep ;  while  the  class  A  com- 
prehends all  the  diseased  animals.  Then  if  most  of  the 
ft.TiiTn5t1a  are  sheep^  and  if  most  of  the  animals  are  diseased^ 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  diseased  are  sheep  :  the  oxen 
being  the  numerically-smaller  class,  cannot  by  themselves, 
even  if  they  are  all  diseased,  fulfil  the  statement  that 
xnost  of  the  animals  are  diseased.  But  now,  apart  from 
words  and  symbols,  what  is  the  fact  we  mean  to  assert  ? 
We  mean  to  assert  that  if  we  separated  the  diseased 
aniTnals  from  the  healthy,  we  could  not  form  a  group 
of  the  entities  classed  as  diseased  animals,  which  should 
be  the  larger  half  of  the  entire  assemblage,  without 
taking  into  it  some  of  the  entities  classed  as  sheep :  we 
are  unquestionably  contemplating  necessary  ohjective  rela- 
tions.  With  equal  clearness  is  this  truth  impUed 

by  the  performance  of  the  syllogistic  process  mathematically, 
after  the  methods  discovered  by  Prof.  Boole.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Prof.  Jevons — ''  Boole  showed  incontestably  that 
it  was  possible,  by  the  aid  of  a  system  of  mathematical 
fiigns,  to  deduce  the  conclusions  of  all  these  ancient  modes 
of  reasoning,  and  an  indefinitq  number  of  other  conclusions. 
Any  conclusion,  in  short,  that  it  was  possible  to  deduce 
from  any  set  of  premises  or  conditions,  however  numerous 
and  complicated,  could  be  calculated  by  his  method.'^  Now, 
since  it  is  admitted  that  mathematical  analysis  deals  with  re- 
lations which  are  considered  as  objectively  existing,  and,  in 
the  last  resort,  tests  its  conclusions  respecting  the  necessary 
inter-dependencies  of  these  objective  relations  by  appeal  to 
actual  perception ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  form  of 
mathematical  analysis  to  which  Logic  is  reducible,  does  the 
same  thing.  But  the  clearest  proof  that  relations 

among  objective  existences  form    the    subject-matter    of 
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Ijc^c,  is  rielded  by  the  mcdumical  perfimmoe  of  logical 
inferonco.    Prof.  Jerons  has  deriflDd  »  ww^pTiiTia  of  such  kind 
t}ua>  its  koT8  being  pressed  down  in  proper  order  in  con- 
fMTnily  with  the  premisses  of  the  given  logical  proposition, 
\hc  ooncIuMon  is  presented  bv  the  combinations  which  the 
niAohiv.o  displays.     Here  it  is  nndeniable  that  the  rektion 
diso1osi\l  is  an  objective  one ;  and  it  is  eqoaUy  nndeniable 
ibut  the  thing  ascertained  is,  that  this  objective  relation  was 
«CkV«5arily  iwvolvtsl  in  those  other  objective  relations  which 
*^^ri*^j^«t<\^  tho  promisses.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thoiurl'.t  At  all.     AVo  have  to  do  with  inter-dependencies 
awr.r.jT  *^5:t<*^r  things  or  agencies.    The  machine  having  been 
!»<M  to  n^pn^sc^r.t  ol'^jivrs  and  attribntes  in  certain  relations, 
owmXvs  tvriji;:;  niwssarily -accompanying  relations,  snch  as 
t>\  r.lil  othi'rx^isi^  Iv  ."is^rtauned  by  actual  examination  of  the 
oVj<vi>  rr.^d  .-i:iril>r4Jos. 

A   i\'.r.olr.si.-.n   hannonizing  with   this   may,  indeed,  bo 
i^Nrt**h<\J  /*  ;.  ^.  '•,',     It"  there  is  a  division  of  science,  properly 
t*^  Iv  *\-i'/,«\l  i\>r.ortMo.  which  treats  of  existences  considered 
iv.  nV.  \\w\T  t"i;*v.oss  a*  objootive  ontitios — if  thero  is  another 
%v.\  *.>;.'. •.!  1^?'  >x*'.r:".co.  t-.tlv  distiiiiruishable  as  Abstract-Con- 
i*;vi«\  wV.-./h  ;rs*A:s  ^ojv^mtoly  ol'  the  various  modes  of  force 
xxi.uV.  ?V.,>c  ov;>:or.^vs  o.xl:: bit. still  considering  these  modes 
of    to:vo    :»>   o1y\v::vi^ — if,   of  tho   remaining   division    of 
wi'w^v.oo.  \>liuh  IS  Tn.ly  Abstract,  ihoro  is  apart  that  treats 
x^f  o.;'.;>r.t*.untiYo  iv'.;>:;ors  o^^usiJorod  as  separate  from  related 
(So. :•.<>.  >;•.'•,  b.owovor.  oov.siJoring  those  quantitative  rela- 
lioiij*  i»N  x*b\\*j'\o  :  then  there  must  remain  a  further  most 
fjinvt'wil  jvu*:   of  this  Absimot  division,  which,  ignoring  all 
ilisnwotu^iiN    of    bi'ir.c.    attribute,    quimtity,   treats  of  tho 
uo%v.sSiin  oonvIatiiKs  eoir.mon  to  all  cases,  still  considering 
llioNO  iuv«*ssjirv  oonvlations  as  objivtive.     There  must  be 
Mueh  a  siiouoo  of  uuivers;il  objective  correlations;  and  that 
weit»uoo  is  Logic. 

Tho  pi'i^posiiions  of  Logic,  then,  primarily  express  neces- 
aary   dopeudeucies  of   things,   and  not  necessary  depen- 
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dencies  of  thonghts;  and  in  so  far  as  thej  express  necessary 
dependencies  of  thonglits^  tliej  do  tHis  secondarily — they 
do  it  in  so  fiv  as  the  dependencies  of  thoughts  have  been 
moulded  into  correspondence  inth  ihe  dependehoies  of 
things.  I  say  advisedly,  "in  so  far  as";  for  there  are 
certain  absolute  unlikenesses  of  nature  between  the  outer 
dependencies  and  the  inner  dependencies,  which  for  ever 
foibid  anything  more  than  a  symbolic  correspondence,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see  more  clearly.  The  greater  part  of 
the  necessary  objective  correlations  are  statical,  while  all 
the  necessary  subjective  correlations  are  dynamical ;  and 
only  in  so  fiir  as  dynamical  correlations  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  symbolize  statical  correlations,  can  the  necessary 
dependencies  of  Beason  be  made  to  parallel  the  necessary 
dependencies  of  Logic. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last,  a  mode  of  illustrating  the  rela- 
tion of  Logic  to  the  other  sciences,  which  will,  I  think,  show 
unmistakably  that  it  must  be  classed  as  objective.  Suppose 
I  am  giving  to  a  child  a  lesson  in  Mathematics,  carried  on 
after  that  concrete  method  which  teachers,  were  they  wise, 
would  habitually  adopt  as  an  initiation.  I  take  a  number  of 
its  marbles — say,  fifty.  I  show  to  it  that  four  rows  of  four, 
placed  side  by  side,  will  make  a  square  containing  sixteen ; 
and  I  show  it  that  out  of  its  fifty  marbles  it  can  make  three 
such  squares,  and  have  two  marbles  remaining.  Again,  I 
show  it  that  by  placing  together  five  rows  of  five  each,  it 
may  make  a  larger  square,  which,  on  counting,  proves  to 
contain  twenty-five ;  and  further,  I  lead  it  to  observe  that 
its  fifty  marbles  wiU  serve  to  make  exactly  two  such  squares. 
Once  more,  I  suggest  the  experiment  of  making  a  line  of  seven 
marbles  and  placing  seven  such  lines  next  to  one  another : 
the  result  being  the  discovery  that  out  of  its  fifty  marbles 
only  one  remains  over  when  this  square  is  made.  Having 
thus  introduced  it  by  sensible  experiences  to  the  numerical 
truths  that  four  fours  make  sixteen,  and  three  sixteens 
forty-eight ;  that  five  fives  make  twenty-five,  and  that  there 
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sro  two  twenty-fives  in  fifty,  and  so  on;  and  having 
simultaneously  introduced  it  to  certain  oorrelatiTe  geome- 
trical truths  respecting  the  natures  of  squares^  and  the  rela- 
tions between  their  areas  and  their  sides ;  I  go  on  to  draw 
its  attention  to  some  truths  of  another  class.  By  long  use, 
many  of  the  marbles  have  become  chipped — ^moro  than  half, 
according  to  the  complaint  made.  I  hare  myself  observed  in 
the  course  of  these  experimental  lessons^  that  there  are  more 
streaked  marbles  than  pkin  ones.  And  now  I  point  out  to 
the  child  that  aa^  out  of  all  its  marbles,  the  number  chipped 
is  greater  than  the  remaining  number,  and  that  as  out  of  all 
its  marbles  there  are  more  streaked  than  plain,  some  of  the 
streaked  marbles  must  bo  chipped.  Examination  proves 
this  to  be  the  fact.  By  way  of  showing  that  this  fact  is  a 
necessary  one,  I  take  other  marbles,  and  make  up  a  group 
of  fifty  in  which,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  case,  there 
are  twenty-six  streaked  and  twenty-four  plain,  and  in  which 
all  the  plain  ones  are  chipped ;  and  then  I  ask  the  child  to 
make  out  of  this  fifty  a  group  of  chipped  marbles  that  is 
larger  than  the  remaining  group  of  unchipped  ones.  It 
cannot  do  so.  Though  all  the  plain  ones  are  chipped,  they 
do  not  amount  to  one-half;  and  it  finds  that  a  group  of 
chipped  marbles  amounting  to  more  than  one-half,  cannot 
bo  fonnod  unless  some  of  the  streaked  marbles  are  chipped. 
And  now  what  is  the  truth  hero  disclosed  to  it  ?  Nothing 
else  than  the  truth  expressed  in  the  quantified  syllogism,  that 
if  most  B's  are  G^s,  and  most  B's  are  A^s,  some  A's  are 
C's.  See,  then,  the  inevitable  implication.     No 

one  questions  the  fact  that  while  I  was  using  these  marbles 
to  exemplify  arithmetical  truths  and  geometrical  truths,  I 
was  contemplating,  and  was  teaching,  necessary  objective 
corrrlations.  Can  it  be  that  when  I  used  these  same 
marbles  to  exemplify  necessities  of  correlation  among 
gi'oupa  and  sub-groups,  distinguished  by  certain  marks,  I 
puHsod  from  the  region  of  objective  necessities  to  the  region 
of  Bubjectivo  necessities  ?    No  one  will,  I  think,  have  the 
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Iiardihood  to  assert  as  much.  There  is  no  choice  but  to  \y 
leave  these  most  general  laws  of  correlation  which  Logio 
formulates^  ontside  along  with  the  laws  of  numerical  cor- 
relation and  geometrical  correlation ;  or  else,  bringing  them 
into  the  mind  as  laws  of  thought,  to  bring  with  them  these 
mathematical  laws  as  laws  of  thought  in  the  same  sense,  and^ 
by  other  steps  equally  unavoidable,  to  merge  all  objective 
facts  in  subjective  facts :  thus  abolishing  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object. 

And  now  having  recognized  the  truth  that  Logic  is  a  science 
pertaining  to  objective  existence,  and  that  so  understood  it 
has  a  definite  function  and  value;  and  having  recognized 
the  correlative  truth  that  Logic  cannot*  be  a  science  pertaining 
to  subjective  existence— cannot  be  a  statement  of  laws  of 
thought ;  we  shall  be  prepared  fojr  appreciating  the  several 
independent  proofs  of  the  implied  proposition  that  we  do 
not  reason  by  syllogism.     To  these  we  will  now  pass, 

§  303.  There  appears  to  be  among  logicians  a  general 
agreement  that  a  certam  abstract  truth  said  to  be  involved 
in  every  syllogism,  is  recognized  by  the  mind  in  going 
through  every  syllogism ;  and  that  the  recognition  of  this 
abstract  truth  under  any  particular  embodiment,  is  the  real 
ratiocinative  act.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  dictum  de  omni 
et  nwZfo— '^that  whatever  can  bo  affirmed  (or  denied)  of 
a  class  may  be  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  everything  included 
in  the  class ;"  nor  the  axiom  which  Mr.  Mill  evolves — ''  that 
whatever  possesses  any  mark  possesses  that  which  it  is  a 
mark  of  ;'*  nor  indeed  any  axiom  which  it  is  possible  to 
frame,  can,  I  think,  be  rightly  held  capable  of  expressing 
the  ratiocinative  act. 

m 

Saying  nothing  of  special  objections  to  be  urged  against 
these  or  kindred  propositions,  they  are  all  open  to  the  fun-  . 
damental  objection  that  they  state  substantive  truths  per- 
ceived by  reason;  not  the  mode  of  rational  perception.    Each 
of  them  expresses  a  piece  of  knowledge ;  not  a  method  of 
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ll%^wiv.c.  F-v*"^  i>f  licra  pvnoraliaes  a  large  dass  of  oog- 
ir.tums  ;  V'.;!  i^.vs  r:.M  'by  f»o  doing  approach  any  nearer  to 
1  h 0  im  s  nr,*  *  t' :  V.  i^  .^^^ c:ii'  ivc^  aot .  Contomplato  all  the  axioms 
— "  nr.v.jT*  \\.A\  ?-tr;-  o.n^nl  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
«\;u*l\  .^!?:rr  :"  "  rh-.v.cs  I'hnT  oooxist  with  the  same  thing 
i\v\^si  >M5h  i\-i»h  o:!.;r  ;"  Aiid  s-o  forth.  Every  one  of  them 
i>  :\  v,»!:ov..Vi  vVC'.'.::^^«;  and  if  any  logical  axiom  be  added 
t.^  \\w  \\\v.\\\\\\  '.:  n^o  ir.ust  Iv  a  rational  cognition.  These 
;>\w^:»,^.N,  \\ic\\.  ;iri^  .-i"!"!  of  ono  family — ^become  known  by 
M'.r..l;^r  v.;uV..v;.:a1  :l.^^.  Ivat  if  so,  how  can  the  addition 
of  ;^  v.**\\  ov.o  10  iV.;^  iis:  AV.>wor  the  question — What  is  the 
oou\ir..^n  v.-iir.ro  of  thoso  iv.lollootual  acts? — ^what  is  the 
ooiu'M^  of  iV.ov.cV-  ^^  wlr..^h  axioms  become  known?  Axioms 
o:in  Vi'l.^v.*:  .^v.'.v  T."  jV.o  jiuVioot-mattor  about  which  we  reason. 
:\nil  \\y^\  lo  rx\\>on  iiso'f—iu^ply  cases  in  which  an  objectiro 
wmu^rnntv  *5o:ovv.v.r.o:^  a  sr.bjvvnve  uniformity;  and  all  these 
siil»iivt»\t*  «v.:f»T:v.*.:;os.  o,iu  no  mv^re  be  reduced  to  one  than 

Tho  »li>tiui'iiou  Jr:>\vii  iu  tho  foregoing  section  between 
tlio  soit-noo  of  l.OiT^o  A*.ul  tho  theory  of  Seasonings  at  once 
I'pi'us  rt  \v:iy  owl  of  this  sivon J:\ry  porpleadty.  We  can 
uilmit  th:\t  thos<^  l^cioal  :vxioriis  express  universal  truths^ 
wiilu'Ui  juluniiini:  thnt  thov  rtro  axioms  tacitlv  asserted  in 
ibMwiui*  valul  iufi'xvr.oos.  V\'»r,  uuderstanding  Logic  to  be 
the  most  ii\»>ir:u'i  i»f  the  objivtive  sciences,  made  up,  like 
(»tlu'r  I'hjivtivo  >oioiuvs,  of  truths  some  special  and  some 
goiuTal,  wt»  may  oxpoot  to  fnul  among  these  certain  7no8t 
gi'iural  truths.  If  it  has  for  its  subject-matter  objective 
rchitions  auiotii*  torms  the  natures  of  which  are  ignored^ 
if  it  Oj?cupios  itself  solely  with  the  various  necessities  of 
correlati».»u  auuMitr  those  n^lations  :  it  is  clear  that  there  will 
bo  some  inn'rovii/  nooossity  of  oorrelation-7-somo  axiom. 
Such  an  axiom  is  theivfore  to  be  aceepted  as  expressing 
absolute  dependoucios  in  the  /io;i-t;/o,  which  imply  answer- 
ing absolute  dependencies  in  the  or/o— not,  however,  abso- 
lute dependencies  in  tho  ojo  that  are  recognized  as  such  in 
reasoning. 
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The  utmost  tliat  any  analysis  of  reason  can  effect  is  to 
disclose  the  act  of  consciousness  through  which  these  and 
all  other  mediately  known  truths  are  discerned ;  and  this 
we  have  in  the  inward  perception  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
of  relations.  But  a  truth  of  this  kind  does  not  admit  of 
axiomatic  expression^  because  the  universal  process  of ' 
rational  intelligence  cannot  become  solidified  into  any 
eingld  product  of  rational  intelligence. 

§  304.  A  true  theory  must  be  co-extensive  with  all  the 
&cts.     Let  us  bring  the  theory  of  logicians  to  this  test. 
We  shall  find  that  the  simplest  deliverances  of  reason  as  < 
well  as  its  most  complex  deliverances^  have  alike  a  form 
which  the  syllogism  fails  utterly  to  represent. 

For  how  are  we  to  express  syllogistically  the  data  for  the 
conclusion  that  '^  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another,''  or  for  the  conclusion  that ''  if  from 
unequals  equals  betaken,  the  remainders  are  more  unequal'' f 
Neitiiier  of  these  truths  is  reached  by  direct  external  per- 
ception. Nor  has  either  of  them  been  reached  through 
successive  experiences  of  past  cases,  in  which  the  alleged 
connexion  of  &cta  existed ;  which  it  must  have  been  if  the 
warrant  for  it  is  of  a  kind  to  be  formulated  in  a  syllogism. 
Each  of  tliese  truths  is  reached  by  an  intuition  of  reason ; 
but  it  is  an  intuition  of  which  the  theory  of  reason,  as 
logicians  present  it,  gives  no  account  whatever.  All  the 
various  simple  axioms,  quantitative  and  qualitative,  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  chapters,  are  extra-syllogistic ;  and  if 
80,  one  of  two  things  is  inevitably  implied — either  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  reasoning  formulated  by  syllogism  and  another 
kind  of  reasoning  so  entirely  different  that  syllogism  cannot 
formulate  it,  or  else  that  syllogism  does  not  formulate 
reasoning  at  all. 

If  it  be  urged  that  these  axiomatic  truths  are  truths 
reopgnized  by  the  simplest  order  of  reasoning,  and  that  syllo- 
gudiig  represents  reasoning  of  a  developed  order,  the  defence 
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AorvoA  but  to  brinpt  on  a  still  more  serioaa  attack.  For  Qjo 
AvlWisiu  onn  aj<  little  express  the  most  inirolved  deliyeranoea 
of  riN'K'ion  .-vs  it  can  oxpross  its  simplest  deliverances.  There 
im^  nulivinativo  nots  much  more  complex  than  those  which 
tho  syllo^ifisin  pn^fossoA  to  formulate,  that  cannot  bj  any 
mnuiiMivn*  ho  bn^uj»ht  within  it.  Of  these  I  have  given  an 
ox;nnpl«^  «t  tho  out  sot  (§  277).  The  engineer  who,  from  the 
ti\ci  thjit  rt  tubular  briilj:^^  built  by  him  is  onlyjnst  strong 
ououj;:h,  iulVrs  thnt  a  tubular  bridge  similar  in  all  respects 
but  o(  iloublo  tho  sizo  will  not  support  itself;  goes  through  a 
]>tN>oosH  of  thought  whioh  is  in  a  much  higher  degree 
ratiot);*!,  thau  thnt  throiigli  which  the  mortality  of  one  man 
is  ititVrn^d  fr*uu  tbo  mortality  of  all  men.  Yet  it  is  not 
(»\]u*t*Nsiblo  by  svllojyisui.  No  single  case  has  occurred 
b«»l'on*  in  bis  o\p<^riouoo  on  which  ho  bases  this  conclusion ; 
uor  \\:\\o  suoh  ortsos  ocounvd  in  the  experiences  of  other 
uiou.  \c\  by  a  uuMitol  act  whioh,  though  complicated,  is 
uot  so|vn'ab]o  iuto  stops,  ho  rightly  draws  the  inference:  he 
r<»t»«>.irni/(^s  in  a  j^artioular  oaso  the  goncral  truth  that  ratios 
whioh  aiv  M^vtM^ally  oqual  to  oortain  other  ratios  that  are  un- 
oi\\\i\\  to  onoh  othor,  an*  thouisolvos  unequal.  Not  indeed 
tliMt  ho  ovortly  ]>roooods  upon  this  complex  axiom.  Ho 
h'A'i  y\o\rv  hcow  \t\\\^\\\  it  ;  ho  would  seek  for  it  in  vain 
lononr  nrknowlod-roil  axioms;  and  ho  does  not  become 
n\>{n'o  of  it  ON  on  whon  taoitly  assorting  it.  Ilonce  besides 
tlw»  \\\r\  \\m\{  noiiluT  his  oxporioncos  nor  those  of  others  have 
furnishod  a  n):\jt>r  proniiss  for  tho  conclusion  ho  draws,  we 
havo  tho  laot  that  hois  nnoonsoious  of  the  class  of  inferences 
in  whioh  his  partioular  inforonoo  is  includod.  Nevertheless, 
having  tht*  d:»ta  boforo  him,  ho  roaohos  through  an  intuition 
that  is  undoniably  ratiimal,  and  rational  in  an  unusually  high 
th^^roo,  th(^  truth  involvod  in  thoso  data. 

'Phi*  sylloirisni  thon,  if  takon  to  represent  the  form  of  the 
inforontialaot,  has  thofuudaniontal  fault  that  it  fails  to  cover 
till*  wholo  of  tho  ground  it  profossos  to  cover.  It  falls  short 
at  both  ends.      There  are  simple  deliverances  of  reason  and 
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complex  deliverances  of  reason,  both  of  them  having  the 
highest  degree  of  certainty,  which  are  entirely  extra-syUo- 
gistic — cannot,  however  violently  dislocated,  be  brought 
within  the  syllogistic  form.  Consequently,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  a  true  expression  of  the  ratiocinative  act  must  be  one 
applicable  to  all  ratiocinative  acts ;  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  ratiocinative  act  is  not  truly  expressed  by  the  syllogism. 

§  305.  From  indirect  examinations  of  the  syllogism,  let 
QS  torn  to  a  direct  examination  of  it.  This  will  quickly  lead 
ns  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  shall  find  that  the  syllogism 
is  a  psychological  impossibility. 

To  get  rid  of  all  misleading  implications,  let  us  take  an 
unhackneyed  case.     When  I  say, — 

All  crystals  have  planes  of  cleavage ; 
This  is  a  crystal ; 

therefore. 
This  has  a  plane  of  cleavage ; 

and  when  it  is  asserted  that  this  describes  the  mental  process 
by  which  I  reached  the  conclusion ;  there  arises  the  question 
— ^What  induced  me  to  think  of  ^'  All  crystals  "  ?  Did  the 
concept  '^All  crystals,^'  come  into  my  mind  by  a  happy 
accident,  the  moment  before  I  was  about  to  draw  an 
inference  respecting  a  particular  crystal  ?  No  one  will 
assert  such  an  absurdity.  It  must  have  been,  then, 
that  a  consciousness  of  the  particular  crystal  identified 
by  me  as  such,  was  antecedent  to  my  conception  of ''  All 
crystals.^'  This,  however,  it  will  be  said,  is  merely 

a  formal  objection ;  which  may  be  met  by  putting  the  minor 
premiss  first.  True ;  but  this  objection  is  introductory  to  a 
&tal  one.  For  the  mind  being,  as  we  see,  occupied  about 
the  individual  crystal  before  it  is  occupied  about  the  class  ; 
there  result  the  two  inquiries — (1),  Why,  having  been  con- 
scious of  the  individual  crystal,  should  I,  in  this  particular 
case,  go  on  to  think  of  the  class,  crystals ;  instead  of  think- 

H 
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ing  of  some  other  tlung  ?  and  (2)^  Why^  when  I  ihink  of  tibe 
class  crystals^  should  I  think  of  them  as  having  planes  of 
cleavage ;  instead  of  thinking  of  them  as  angular^  or  as  polishedi 
or  as  brittle^  or  as  having  axes  ?  Is  it  again  hy  a  happy 
accident  that,  after  the  individual,  the  class  is  overtly  called 
to  mind  ?  and  farther,  is  it  by  a  happy  accident  that  the  class 
ifl  called  to  mind  as  having  the  special  attribute  I  am  about 
to  predicate  ?  No  one  will  dare  to  say,  yes.  How  happens 
it,  then,  that  after  the  thought — "  This  is  a  crystal,**  there 
arises  the  thought — ''  All  crystals  have  planes  of  cleavage  ;** 
instead  of  some  other  of  the  thousand  thoughts  which 
association  might  next  bring  up  7  There  is  one  answer,  and 
only  one.  Before  consciously  dsserfing  that  aU  crystals  have 
jylanes  of  cleavage,  it  has  already  occxvrred  to  me  that  this 
crystal  has  a  plane  of  cleavage.  Doubtless  it  is 

the  registered  experience  I  have  had  respecting  the  cleavage 
of  crystals,  which  determines  me  to  think  of  this  crystal  as 
having  a  plane  of  cleavage ;  but  that  registered  experience 
is  not  present  to  my  mind  before  the  special  predication  is 
made,  though  I  may  become  conscious  of  it  subsequently. 
The  process  of  thought  which  the  syllogism  seeks  to  describe, 
is  not  tliat  hy  which  the  inference  is  reached,  hut  that  hy 
which  it  is  justified;  and  in  its  totality  is  not  gone  through 
at  nil,  unless  the  need  for  justification  is  suggested.     Each 
may  at  once  convince  himself  of  this  by  watching  how  any 
of  his  most  familiar  inferences  originate.     It  is  stated  that 
Mr.  So-and-so,  who  is  ninety  years  old,  is  about  to  build  a 
now  mansion ;  and  you  instantly  laugh  at  the  absurdity — a 
man  so  near  death  making  such  preparation  for  life.    But 
liow  came  you  to  think  of  Mr.  So-and-so  as  dying  ?  Did  you 
\\\^l  rt^poat  to  yourself  the  proposition — "All  men  must 
\\\%>  ?  *'     Nothinjjf  of  tho  kind.     Certain  antecedents  led  you 
\\\  ihink  of  d«*rtth  as*  ouo  of  his  attributes,  without  pre- 
viiMinlv  thiukinpr  ^^^  ^t  :)h  nn  attribute  of  mankind  at  large. 
^\\\  nuv  ono  who  is^UHi^lortHl  Mr,  So-and-so's  folly  not  mani- 
|Wi»  \vw  wvniUl  |vi\*lvably  *^y— "  llo  must  die,  and  that  very 
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shortly  ***  not  even  then  appealing  to  the  general  fact.  Only 
on  b^ing  asked  t£;Ay  he  must  die^  would  you  either  in  thought 
cyrword  resort  to  the  argument— ''All  men  die,  therefore 
Mr.  So-and-so  must  die/' 

Obviously,  then,  the  process  of  thought  formulated  by 
the  syllogism,  is  in  various  ways  irreconcilable  with  the 
process  of  reasoning  as  normally  conducted — ^irreconcilable  as 
presenting  the  class  while  yet  there  is  nothing  to  account 
for  its  presentation ;  irreconcilable  as  predicating  of  that 
class  a  special  attribute  while  yet  there  is  nothing  to  account 
for  its  being  thought  of  in  connexion  with  that  attribute ; 
irreconcilable  as  embodying  in  the  minor  premiss  an  asser- 
tory judgment  (this  is  a  man)  while  the  previous  reference 
to  the  class  men  implies  that  that  judgment  had  been  tacitly 
formed  beforehand ;  irreconcilable  as  separating  the  minor 
premiss  and  the  conclusion,  which  ever  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  in  relation. 

All  that  may  rightly  be  claimed  for  the  syllogism  is, 
tiiat  by  conveniently  exhibiting  the  data,  it  enables  us 
deliberately  to  verify  an  inference  already  drawn;  pro- 
vided this  inference  belongs  to  a  particular  class.  I  add 
this  qualification  because  its  use,  even  for  purposes  of 
verification,  is  comparatively  limited.  One  limitation  is  in- 
dicated in  the  foregoing  section ;  where  we  saw  that  there 
are  many  inferences  of  a  kind  so  certain  as  to  be  called 
axiomatic,  which  do  not  admit  of  having  their  terms  arranged 
syllogistically.  This  is  not  all.  To  a  large  class  of  the  cases 
commonly  formulated  in  syllogisms,  there  applies  the  current 
criticism  that  a  petitio  principii  is  involved  in  the  major 
premiss ;  since  no  test  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  alleged 
correlation  is  yielded,  unless  the  all  asserted  can  be  asserted 
absolutely :  the  implication  being  that  the  syllogism  here 
serves  simply  to  aid  us  in  rc-inspecting  our  propositions ;  so 
that  we  may  see  whether  we  have  asserted  much  more  than 
we  absolutely  know,  and  whether  the  conclusion  is  really 
involved  in  the  premissesi  as  we  supposed.    Beyond  those 

H  2 
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sjllogisms  in  which  the  major  premiss  expresses  a  tra1>h 
thail  can  be  known  as  strictly  universal,  the  only  syllogism^ 
which  can  be  said  to  formulate  objective  correlations  in  such 
way  as  helps  us  to  test  the  alleged  necessity  of  certain 
inferred  correlations,  In  the  quantified  syllogism ;  and  even 
this,  though  it  covers  a  large  class  of  necesstuy  objective 
correlations,  does  not  cover  them  all.  Instance  the  one 
contained  in  this  old  puzzle  with  a  new  face : — Suppose  there 
are  more  persons  in  a  town  than  there  are  hairs  on  any  one 
person's  head ;  then  there  must  be  at  least  two  persons  in 
the  town  with  the  same  number  of  hairs  on  their  heads.  In 
this  implication  we  see  very  clearly  the  existence  of  those 
necessary  objective  correlations  which,  as  above  contended, 
form  the  matter  of  the  most  abstract  objective  science ;  and 
we  see  also  that  Logic,  considered  as  this  science,  com- 
prehends much  which  cannot  be  included  in  the  established 
logical  forms. 

§  306.  Here  ending  this  parenthetical  discussion,  which 
in  various  ways  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Logic,  in- 
stead of  being  a  science  of  certain  subjective  correlations  is  a 
science  of  certain  objective  correlations,  and  that  syllogizing 
is  a  mode  of  so  representing  some  of  these  objective  cor- 
relations as  to  facilitate  the  observation  of  their  inter- 
dependencies,  we  return  to  our  immediate  subject — the 
theory  of  Reasoning,  This  we  have  now  to  consider  under 
its  most  general  aspects ;  which  we  are  all  the  better  pre* 
pared  to  do  after  considering  the  general  aspects  of  an 
opposed  theory.  Especially  has  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  matter  been  furthered  by  the  criticisms  set  down  in  the 
last  section ;  where  I  have  drawn  attention  to  a  fact  hitherto 
passed  over  with  the  view  of  avoiding  inconvenient  com- 
plication, but  which  must  now  be  deliberately  recognized. 

For,  as  some  readers  have  perhaps  already  perceived,  the 

r>'  made  to  the  syllogism  because  its  terms  stand  in 

nlike .  that  followed  by  them  in  a  normal  act  of 

partially  applicable  to  many  of  the  formuLs 
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given  in  preceding  chapters.  It  may  be  tmly  said  that 
these  represent,  not  the  primary  and  direct  reasoning,  gone 
through  almost  spontaneously  without  distinct  assertion  of 
the  data^  but  the  secondary  and  indirect  reasoning,  con- 
sciously gone  through.  To  express  any  deduction  by  saying 
of  the  compared  relations  that, 


is  like 


a 


(The  class  lelatioii,) 


(The  individual  relation;) 


is  to  raise  the  insuperable  difficulty  above  suggested— that 
the  class^  with  its  appropriate  predicate,  cannot  in  order  of 
thought  precede  the  individual  and  that  which  we  predicate 
of  it ;  or,  in  other  words — that  we  do  not  think  of  the 
class  of  before-known  relations  as  like  the  single  present 
relation;  but  we  think  of  the  single  present  relation  as 
like  the  class.     Just  as,  before  writing  down  the  propor- 

tion  3  :  162  :  :  4i  :  — ,  I  must  have  already  recognized 
the  unknown  relation  sought,  as  equal  to  the  known  relation 
premised  :  otherwise  the  writing  down  the  premised  relation 
would  be  unaccoimtable. 

Hence,  to  symbolize  the  deductive  process  in  a  complete 
manner,  the  inferred  relation  must  be  placed  before,  as 
well  as  after,  the  class  of  relations  to  which  it  is  assimilated ; 
thus — 

Primary  or  Secondanr 

pforisional  inference.  verified  infei 

a  A-) 


Secondanr  or 
verified  inference. 


:   V     is  like    <  : 


£} 


[b 


The  first  of  these  three  represents  that  act  of  thought  in 


V 
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whicli^  on  t&e  presentation  of  some  object  (a)^  there  is  sag* 
gested  to  the  mind  some  nnperceiyed  attribute  (b),  as  pos- 
sessed by  it.  This  act  is  simple  and  spontaneous ;  result- 
ing^ not  from  a  remembrance  of  the  before-known  like  relations 
[A.I  B),  but  merely  from  the  inflvsnce  which,  as  past  ex- 
periences, they  exercise  over  the  association  of  ideas.  Com- 
monly, the  inference  thus  determined  suffices  us,  and  we 
pass  to  some  other  thought;  but  if  a  doubt  is  internally 
or  externally  suggested,  then  the  acts  of  thought  repre- 
sented by  the  rest  of  the  sjmabol  are  gone  through — ^we  have 
a  process  of  conscious  reasoning. 

And  hero,  respecting  this  series  of  mental  acts,  there 
occurs  a  consideration  of  some  interest  and  importance.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  induction  must  precede  deduc- 
tion— ^that  we  cannot  descend  from  the  general  to  the  par* 
ticular,  until  we  have  ascended  from  the  particular  to  the 
general.  The  fact  now  to  be  remarked  is,  that  not  only  of 
reasoning  in  its  ensemble  does  this  hold,  but  also,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  of  each  particular  inference.  A  few  pages  back  it 
was  pointed  out  that  as,  in  the  development  alike  of  the 
general  mind  and  the  individual  mind,  qualitative  reasoning 
precedes  quantitative  reasoning ;  so,  each  particular  act  of 
quantitative  reasoning  grows  out  of  a  preceding  act  of  quaK- 
tative  reasoning.  We  are  now  introduced  to  the  analogous 
law  that  as,  in  mental  progress,  both  general  and  particular, 
induction  precedes  deduction ;  so,  every  particular  act  of 
deduction  properly  so  called,  implies  a  preparatory  act  of 
induction.  For  may  wo   not  properly  say  that 

the  mental  transition  from  the  spontaneously-inferred  rela- 
tion with  which  every  deductive  process  must  commence,  to 
the  class  of  relations  it  belongs  to,  parallels  the  act  by 
which  the  mind  originally  passed  from  particular  relations 
to  the  general  relation?  True,  the  particular  relation  is 
now  not  an  observed  one;  and  in  so  far  the  parallel  does 
not  hold.  Still,  it  is  conceived  as  existing;  and  only  be- 
cause it  is  BO  conceived  does  the  class  of  such  relations  come 
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into  consdonsness.  The  sequence  of  thoaglit  follows  the 
channel  through  which  the  indaction  was  before  reached. 
As  each  separate  dedactive  act  involves  an  ascent  from  the 
particular  to  the  general^  before  the  descent  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  the  historic  relation  between  in- 
duction  and  deduction  is  repeated.  In  all  cases  of  deduction 
there  is  either  an  induction  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
(which  is  often  the  case),  or  there  is  an  automatic  re-think* 
iug  of  the  induction  before  made. 

Besuming  our  immediate  topic,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  amended,  or  rather  completed,  form  under  which 
the  deductive  process  is  above  represented,  remains  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  doctrine  developed  in  foregoing 
chapters,  that  reasoning  is  carried  on  by  comparison  of 
relations.  For  whether  the  singular  relation  is  thought 
of  before  the  plural,  or  the  plural  before  the  singular, 
or  first  one  and  then  the  other;  it  remains  throughout 
manifest  that  they  are  thought  of  as  like  (or  unlike)  rela- 
tions, and  that  the  possibility  of  the  inference  depends  on 
their  being  so  thought  of. 

§  307.  And  now,  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  enun- 
ciated in  foregoing  chapters  may  be  still  more  clearly  seen, 
let  us  glance  at  the  series  of  special  results  that  have  been 
reached,  and  observe  how  harmoniously  they  unite  as  parts 
of  one  whole. 

We  noticed  that  perfect  quantitative  reasoning,  by  which 
alone  complete  previsions  are  reached,  involves  intuitions 
of  coextension,  coexistence,  and  connature,  in  the  things 
reasoned  about;  besides  connature  and  cointension  in  the 
compared  relations.  In  other  words,  we  saw  that  in  this 
highest  reasoning  there  is  equality  among  the  terms  in 
Space,  Time,  Quality,  and  among  their  relations  in  kind 
and  degree ;  and  that  thus  not  only  does  the  idea  of  like- 
ness rise  to  its  greatest  perfection  (equality),  but  it  appears 
under  the  greatest  variety  of  applications.    While  we  saw 
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thai  in  imperfect  qoantitatiye  reasoning  where  uon-oo- 
oxtoiiaiou  is  prtnlicatod,  either  indefinitely  (these  magni- 
t\ulo8  an^  unequal)  or  definitely  (this  magnitude  is  greater 
than  that),  the  idea  of  exact  likeness  is  no  longer  so 
variously  iu\H)lvod,  We  next  found  that  in  perfect 

c]ualitativo  reiusouiug,  the  intuition  of  coextension  ceases  to 
npiH'ar,  though  thero  is  still  coexistence  and  connature 
among  tho  tonus,  along  with  connature  and  cointension 
among  tho  n^lations  subsisting  between  those  terms;  and 
tluit  tlu»  thon>  is  another  diminution  in  the  number  of 
in\pUiHl  intuitions  of  equality.  And  further  we  found  that 
in  jvart.i-porfoot  quaUtati\H}  reasoning,  where  non*coexistence 
is  prvHlioatiHl  either  indefinitely  (these  things  do  not  exist  at 
i\\o  Muie  time)  or  definit<?ly  (this  follows  that),  the  number 
(tf  Mioh  implioil  intuitions  is  again  reduced;  though  there 
yo(  nMuains  oquality  in  the  natures  of  the  things  dealt  with, 
».nil  in  tho  natures  of  the  eompared  relations.  We 

\n\\o  now  to  notice,  what  was  not  noticed  in  passing,  that 
in  imporfoot  qualitutivo  reasoning  wo  descend  still  lower; 
lor  in  ii»  we  have  no  longer  complet<3  equality  of  nature 
innong  tho  tonus  of  tho  oompared  relations.  Unlike  lines, 
nn^ltv^,  foroos,  an^as,  times,  &c.,  the  things  with  which 
or* I i nary  olass-roasoning  deals  are  not  altogether  homo- 
gtMioous.  'I'ho  objoots  grouped  together  in  an  induction 
nro  novor  exactly  alike  in  every  ouo  of  their  attributes; 
nor  is  tho  individual  thing  respecting  which  a  deduction  is 
mailo,  over  quite  indistinguishable  in  character  from  the 
things  with  which  it  is  chissed.  No  two  men,  or  trees,  or 
stones,  have  the  same  absolute  uniformity  of  nature  that 
two  circles  have.  Similarly  with  tho  relations  between 
terms  of  such  kinds  :  though  they  remain  connatural,  they 
do  not  remain  cointonso.  And  thus  in  our  contingent  every- 
day inloronces,  wo  have  only  likeness  of  nature  in  the 
entities  and  attributes  involved ;  equality  of  nature  in  the 
relations  between  them;  and  more  or  less  of  likeness  in 
the  degrees  of  those  relations.     The  subjects  must  be  like ; 
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tho  things  predicated  of  them  mast  be  like  j  and  the  rela- 
tions must  be  homogeneous,  if  nothing  more.  Even 
when  we  come  to  the  most  imperfect  reasoning  of  all- 
reasoning  by  analogy — ^it  is  still  to  be  observed  that,  though 
the  subjects  and  predicates  have  severally  become  so  diffe- 
rent that  not  even  likeness  of  nature  can  be  safely  asserted 
of  them,  there  still  remains  likeness  of  nature  between  the  ^ 
compared  relations.  If  the  premised  relation  is  a  sequence, 
the  inferred  one  must  be  a  sequence ;  or  they  must  be  both 
coexistences.  If  one  is '  a  space-relation  and  the  other  a 
time-relation,  reasoning  becomes  impossible.  As  a  weight 
cannot  be  compared  with  a  sound,  so  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  relations  of  different  orders.  This  fact, 
that  as  we  descend  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  kinds  of 
reasoning,  the  intuitions  of  likeness  among  the  elements 
involved  become  both  less  perfect  and  less  numerous,  but 
never  wholly  disappear,  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  have  great 
significance. 

Passing  from  the  elements  of  rational  intuitions  to  their 
forms,  we  find  that  these  are  divisible  into  two  genera.  In 
the  one  the  compared  relations,  having  a  common  term,  are 
conjoined ;  and  in  the  other  the  compared  relations,  having 
no  common  term,  are  disjoined.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
several  species  comprehended  under  the  first  of  these 
genera.  Having  but  three  terms,  these  have  for  their 
types  the  forms — 

A  :  B  is  equal  to  B  :  C ; 

its  indefinite  negation, 

A  :  B  is  unequal  to  B  :  C ; 

and  its  definite  negation, 

A  :  B  is  {^i^a}  than  B  :  0. 

Suppose  in  the  first  of  these  forms,  A,  B,  and  0  represent 
magnitudes  of  any  order ;  then,  if  they  are  severally  equal, 
we  have  the  axiom — ''^  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same 
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thinr  are  eqnai  to  eacli  other ;"  and  if  they  are  Bererally 
unequal,  vn  havi  a  case  of  mean  proportionals.  In  the 
second  forrii.  if  A.  P*.  and  C  ore  magnitudes,  we  Lave  the 
converse  of  liit  above  axiom ;  while  the  thing  determined 
i<-  thi*  ineqnaiiry  of  A  and  C.  And  in  the  third  form,  the 
tiiuur  determined  i^  ihc  superiority  or  inferiority  of  A  to  C. 
Airain.  Rupiiose  A.  B.  and  C  are  times,  either  at  which 
certaiL  tbingf^  eontiuuously  exist  or  at  which  certain  events 
occur  ;  then,  tiit-  first  form  represents  the  axioms — "  Things 
that  coexist  with  the  same  thing  coexist  with  each  other/' 
and  *'  £vcntF>  whicL  are  simultaneous  with  the  same  event 
are  simultaneous  with  each  other/'  The  second  form  stands 
for  the-  converse  axioms ;  and  predicates  the  non-coexist- 
ence or  non-simtiltanoiry  of  A  and  C.  While  the  third 
FvmbcJizes  cases  in  which  A  is  concluded  to  be  before  or 
after  C.  To  make  these  facts  clear,  let  us  formulate  each 
variety. 

SrACI-r.ELAT]OXS. 
A       if  pquoi  IC'     P>;  B       is  PQUal  to       C;  iliftrcforeA     is  eqniil  to     C. 
A       if  oqual  lo     B :  B     is  unequal  to     C ;  therefore  A    is  imeqiul  to    C. 

A       i.^ era::  ::.     T;  T> i.{^';^  C;  U.e»fo™A»{fnS}ti«n C. 

TIHE-tELATIOXS. 

A    '  ife  Ein:u3tnnt-  »  -r  .  T»  j  i^  simultaiic-^  p  .  tv^^f^-e    A  /i«  flimulUiie-\  p 
^   ,^    ouB  with     ;^f  ^  (    ous^  v:iL     (  '^  '  ^ereiore  ^|    ^^  ^^.^     .^^ 

{liij'l  KL'.iiiaalT  if  there  is  coeri^1encc  inftoad  of  firatltaneity) 
^  )     "U.  wr.ii    j^;  i>  1?-,     after     ,■   C;  t:.vrtforc  A  i» '^     ^^.^    |    C. 

^      "  <     alter    ]  ^^>  ^  **  \     LlWT    j   ^  y  t.art.ore  A  is  ^     ^^^^    j    L. 

1 1,  ijiii:>t  not  bo  supposed,  however,  that  Time-relations 
Mii\   Nj)uc'C-rcLitions  arc  the  only  ones  that  can  enter  into 
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these  forms.  Belations  of  ForoOj  under  its  varions  manifes- 
tations^ may  be  similarly  dealt  with.  To  use  the  Kantian 
nomenclature,  there  is  Extensive  quantity  (in  Space) ;  Pro- 
tensiye  quantity  (in  Time) ;  and  Intensive  quantity  (in  the 
degree  of  the  Actions  that  occur  in  space  and  time).  It  is 
true,  as  before  shown,  (§  25)  that  intensiyo  quantities,  as 
those  of  weight,  temperature,  &c.,  cannot  be  accurately 
reasoned  about  without  substituting  for  them  quantities  of 
extension,  as  by  the  scales  and  the  thermometer ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  there  is  a  simple  order  of  inferences 
respecting  intensive  quantities,  exactly  parallel  to  those 
above  given.  If,  for  example,  a  ribbon  matched  in  colour 
some  fabric  left  at  home,  and  matches  some  other  fabric  at 
the  draper's,  it  is  rightly  inferred  that  these  fabrics  will 
match  each  other ;  or  if,  on  different  occasions,  a  piece  of 
music  had  its  key-note  pitched  by  the  same  tuning-fork,  it 
is  to  be  concluded  that  the  pitch  was  alike  on  both  occa- 
sions. Similarly  in  various  other  coses,  which  it  is  needless 
to  specify.  In  all  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  above 
given,  the  intuition,  both  in  its  positive  and  negative  forms, 
is  represented  by  the  symbol — 

B 


is 
equal  or 
.        nneqaalto,         ^ 
A-/  greater  or  less  than  ^v^ 

The  only  further  fact  of  importance  to  be  named  respecting 
this  genus  of  rational  intuitions  is,  that  not  only  are  the  two 
relations  homogeneous  in  nature,  but  all  the  three  terms  are 
so  likewise.  Whence,  in  part,  arises  the  extremely-limited 
range  of  conjunctive  reasonings.* 

*  I  ooght  here  to  mention  that  some  year  and  a  half  aince  (this  was 
written  in  1855),  in  the  course  of  a  conyersation  in  which  the  axiom— ^ 
«  Things  that  coexist  with  the  same  thing  coexist  with  each  other/'  was 
raCenned  tow  it  was  remarked  by  a  distinguished  lady— the  translator  of 
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TV  cdaer  g'esitts  cf  xvdooaml  intoitioiis^  distiiigaifihed  by 
lasric^  fomr  neraas,.  so^d  ifaesrefore  two  separate  or  disjoined 
reiibctts,  is  TCpa^etsenited  bj  tbe  typieal  fonna— 

A:  Bi$«<iQaltDC:D; 

ins  iaidelfisule  negation, 

A  :  B  is  nncqnal  to  C  :  D  ; 

and  its  definite  n^adon, 

A:Bis^*S^'JtlianC:D. 
lor  less )  ^^ 

T(i>  wluch  nin$i  h»  added  tlie  two  modified  forms  which 
re&uli  when  the  reascming  is  imperfect — 

A:BislikeC:D; 

and  its  negation, 

A  :  B  is  unlike  C  :  D. 

SuppsNsirij*  ia  the  firw  of  these  five,  the  letters  represent 
hv>mv>g^n€vxw  ni:^:iii»dets :  then,  when  A  equals  B,  and  C 
ev)uals  D»  we  h^ve  a  nc^pivtsentaiion  of  the  several  axioms — 
Ix  e<|uaU  are  addxxl  to*  s^uburacted  from,  moltipliod  bj,  &q., 

Smoss  and  Fecerbac^  ^n^^  wurttsadl^r  known  m  G«oi^  EUoi) — that  per- 
hjiTO  a  M)«»r  axk>8Ei  wv>iui  be — **  Thio^  that  ha\-iB  a  constant  relation  to 
the  sasM  thing  hAv«  a  ccoiSant  iv^atka  to  each  other.'*  Not  having  at 
Xhxi  tiaie  KAched  the  coln^.^us&<,^a  that  a  fonnola  having  bat  three  terms 
cAiiuos  exivrves  our  ordinarr  rativvinatix>na»  which  involve  fonr;  1  was 
givat*y  inclined  to  think  thi«  the  OMit  j^neral  tnith  to  which  the  proposi- 
tions known  bv  leason  axe  redav*ible  :  the  more  so  as»  being  expressed  in 
t^rms  of  reiations»  it  a«iuulat<ed  with  mauy  rvsnltt  at  which  I  had  already 
arrived  in  the  course  of  analysing  the  lower  intellectaal  processes,  ^s 
will  appear,  however,  from  the  preceding  chapters,  subsequent  inquiry 
led  me  to  other  conclusions.  Keveriheless»  this  suggestion  was  of  much 
service  in  directing  my  thoughts  into  a  track  which  they  might  not  else 
have  followed.  Respecting  this  axiom  itself,  it  may  be  remarked  that  as 
the  word  eomstant  implies  time  and  maV vn/ctVv,  the  application  of  the 
axiom  is  limited  to  neceasar}-  time<relations  of  the  conjunctive  class.  Bat 
it  changing  the  word  constant  for  a  more  general  one,  we  say — ^Things 
which  have  a  definite  leUtiiUi  to  the  same  thing  have  a  definite  relation  to 
each  other;  we  get  an  axiom  which  expresees  the  most  general  truth 
known  by  oonjunctiTe  reasoning— |>oailiv«  and  negative^  quantitative  and 
qoalitative. 
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eqoalsj  the  results  are  equal ;  and  when  eaoh  of  the  two 
ratios  is  not  one  of  equality,  we  have  an  ordinary  propor- 
tion. Supposing  that  the  four  terms  are  not  homogeneous 
throughout,  but  only  in  pairs,  then  the  formula  stands  for 
common  geometrical  reasoning;  and  when  the  things  re- 
presented are  not  magnitudes,  but  simply  entities  and 
attributes  that  are  alternately  homogeneous,  we  have  the 
reasoning  by  which  necessary  coexistences  and  sequences 
are  recognized.  Again,  in  the  second  and  third  forms,  if  all 
the  terms  are  homogeneous  magnitudes,  inequations  and 
certain  axioms  antithetical  to  the  above  are  symbolized ;  if 
the  magnitudes  are  but  alternately  homogeneous,  there  is 
typified  that  imperfect  geometrical  reasoning  by  which 
certain  things  are  proved  always  greater  or  less  than  certain 
others;  and  when  the  letters  stand  not  for  magnitudes 
but  simply  for  entities,  properties,  or  changes,  we  have 
that  species  of  necessary  quaUtative  reasoning  which 
gives  negative  predications.  Lastly,  by  the  fourth  and 
fiflh  forms  are  signified  all  orders  of  class-reasoning ;  from 
that  which  is  next  to  necessary  to  that  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  problematical :  inclusive  alike  of  Induction, 
Deduction,  Analogy,  and  Hypothesis.  All  these  sub-genera 
and  species  of  Disjunctive  Beasoning  are  representable  by 
the  one  symbol— 


B 


iseqnal  or 
unequal  to, 

greater  or 
less  than, 

like  or 
unlike. 


0 


D 


And  the  several  varieties  may  be  classified  in  three  distinct 
modes,  according  as  the  basis  of  classification  is — (1)  the 
degree  of  resemblance  between  the  two  relations;  (2)  the 
naittre  of  the  compared  relations ;  and  (3)  the  comparative 
number  of  the  premised  and  inferred  relations.  Under  the 
first  of  these  classifications,  we  have  the  divisions — Positive 
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and  Negative ;  Perfect^  Parti-])erfectj  and  Imperfect ;  NeoeB- 
sary  and  Contingent;  Analogical.  Under  the  second^  we 
have  the  two  great  divisions — Qoantitatiye  and  Qualitative; 
of  wliich  the  one  may  be  Proportional^  Algfebraic^  or  Geo- 
metrical, according  as  the  terms  of  each  relation  are  or  are 
not  horaogeneous,  and  are  or  are  not  equal ;  and  of  which 
the  other  may  refer  to  either  coexistences  or  sequences, 
whether  between  attributes,  things,  or  events.  Under  the 
third,  we  have  reasoning  divided  into  Inductive,  Deductive, 
II\-pothetical;  which  are  classifiable  according  to  the 
nuuerical  ratio  between  the  premised  and  inferred  rela- 
tions,  as  follows  :— 

Premise^l       Inferred 
Relatii-^ns.      Relations. 

If  from  one  to  one,  the  reasoning  is  from  particulars  to 

particulars ;  and  is  valid  or  doubtful 
according  to  the  natures  of  the 
terms. 

If  from  one  to  aU,   we  have  a  species  of  induction  that  is 

valid  or  doubtful  according  to  the 
natures  of  the  terms. 

If  from  few    to  all,  it  amounts  to  ordinary  Hypothesis. 

If  from  many  to  all,  it  is  Induction  proper. 

If  from  some  to  one,  it  is  what  we  may  call  Hypothetical  de- 
duction. 

If  from  all    to  one.   )  •,  •    -r^  j     x* 

7i»  ..  ,;  .  '    >it  IS  Deduction  proper. 

it  Irom  all  to  some,    j  '^    ^ 

Respecting  the  disjunctive  form  of  reasoning  one  further 
remark  should  be  made;  namely,  that  it  includes  certain 
inferences  which  can  bo  classed  neither  with  the  in- 
ductive, the  deductive,  the  process  from  particulars 
to  particulars,  nor  any  of  their  modifications.  These  are 
the  inferences  at  once  drawn,  and  correctly  drawn,  with- 
out an  established  truth  for  a  premiss,  and  in  cases  that 
have  not  been  before  paralleled  in  experience.  Thus,  if  A  be 
but  a  fiftieth  part  less  than  B,  it  is  at  once  inferable  that  a 
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lialf  of  A  IS  greater  than  a  third  of  B.  Neither  a  general 
principle  nor  a  particular  experience,  can  be  quoted  as  the 
ground  for  this  conclusion.  It  is  reached  directly  and 
independently  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  relations  named ; 
and  is  satisfactorily  explicable  neither  on  the  hypothesis  of 
forms  of  thought,  nor  on  the  experience-hypothesis  as  ordi- 
narily interpreted,  "We  may  aptly  term  it  a  Zafen^  inference;  ^ 
and  its  genesis,  like  that  of  many  others,  is  to  be  properly 
understood  only  from  that  point  of  view  whence  these  antago- 
nist hypotheses  are  seen  to  express  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
truth.  Of  this  more  in  the  sequel.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  while  the  species  of  reasoning  thus  exemplified  is  ob- 
viously effected  by  comparison  of  relations,  and  so  conforms 
to  the  theory  above  set  forth,  it  does  not  conform  to  any  of 
tho  current  theories. 

Bcspecting  those  most  involved  forms  of  reasoning  ana- 
lyzed in  the  first  chapter,  which  deal  not  with  the  quantita- 
tive or  qualitative  relations  of  things,  but  with  the 
quantitative  relations  of  quantitative  relations,  it  is  needless 
now  to  do  more  than  remind  the  reader  that  they  arise  by 
duplication  of  the  forms  above  given;  and  that  in  their 
highest  complications  they  follow  the  same  law.  Perceiving 
as  he  thus  will  that  the  doctrine  set  forth  applies  to  all  orders 
of  reasoning — from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex; 
from  the  necessary  to  the  remotely  contingent;  from  the 
axiomatic  to  the  analogical ;  from  the  most  premature  induc- 
tion to  the  most  rigorous  deduction — ^he  will  see  that  it  fulfils 
the  character  of  a  true  generalization :  that,  namely,  of  ex- 
plaining all  tho  phenomena. 

§  308.  One  other  group  of  confirmatory  evidences  de- 
serves notice— the  group  supplied  by  our  ordinary  forms 
of  speech.  Already  some  of  these  evidences  have  been  inci- 
dentally pointed  out.  They  are  so  numerous  and  so  signifi- 
cant, that  even  standing  alone  they  would  go  far  to  justify 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  developed. 
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Tims  we  havo  tho  Latin  ratio,  meaning  reason;  and 
ratiocinor,  to  reason.  This  word  ratio  we  apply  to  each  of 
the  two  quantitative  relations  forming  a  proportion ;  and  the 
word  rat  iocinat  1071,  which  is  defined  as  ''the  act  of  deducing 
consequences  from  premisses/'  is  applicable  alike  to 
numerical  and  to  other  inferences.  Conversely,  the  French 
use  raison  in  the  same  sense  that  ratio  is  used  by  us. 
Throughout,  therefore,  the  implication  is  that  reason-ing  and 
7'(i//o-ing  are  fundamentally  identical.  Further,  be 

it  remarked  that  ratiocination,  or  reasoning,  is  defined  as 
"  the  comparison  of  propositions  or  facts,  and  the  deduction 
of  inferences  from  the  comparison.'*  Now  every  proposition, 
or  asserted  fact,  involving  as  it  does  a  subject  and  a  some- 
thing predicated  of  it,  necessarily  expresses  a  relation. 
Ilonco  the  dofmitiou  may  properly  be  transformed  into,  "  the 
comparison  of  relations,  and  the  deduction  of  inferences  from 
the  comparison.''  But  the  only  thing  effected  by  compa- 
rison is  a  recognition  of  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  the 
compared  things;  and  therefore  inferences  said  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  comi)arison,  must  result  from  the  recognition 
of  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  relations.  Again, 

wo  havo  the  word  analoijy,  applied  alike  to  proportional 
reasoning  in  mathematics  and  to  the  presumptive  reasoning 
of  daily  life.  The  moaning  of  analogy  is,  "an  agreement  or 
Uh'cncss  between  things  in  some  circumstances  or  efiects, 
when  the  things  are  otherwise  entirely  dificrent ; "  and  in 
mathematics,  an  analogy  is  ''  an  agreement  or  likeness  be- 
tween" two  ratios  in  respect  of  the  quantitative  contrast  be- 
tween each  antecedent  and  its  consequent.  So  that  in  either 
case,  to  "  deny  the  analogy,"  is  to  deny  the  assumed  like- 
ness of  relations.  Then  we  have  the  common  ex- 
pressions— ''  hy  jyarify  of  reasoning,"  and  "  the  cases  are  not 
upon  a  par"  Parity  means  equality ;  and  being  upon 
a  par  means  being  upon  a  level;  so  that  here,  too,  the 
essential  idea  is  that  of  likeness  or  unlikeness.  Note, 
also,  the  familiar  qualifications^ — "  ccpfem  paribus,"  ''other 
things  equal ; "  which  are  used  with  the  implication  that 
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when  all  the  remaining  elements  of  the  compared  cases  stand 
in  like  relations^  the  particular  elements  in  question  will 
stand  in  like  relations.  There  is  the  notion  of 

parallelism^  too.  It  is  an  habitual  practice  in  argument  to 
draw  a  parallel,  with  the  view  of  assuming  in  the  one  case 
what  is  shown  in  the  other.  But  parallel  lines  are  those 
that  are  always  a^t^i-distant — ^that  are  like  in  direction ;  and 
thus  the  fundamental  idea  is  still  the  same.  Yet 

another  group  of  words  has  significance.  Men  reason  by 
similes  of  all  orders^  from  the  parable  down  to  the  illustra- 
tion ;  and  similarity  is  constantly  the  alleged  ground  of  in- 
ference^ alike  in  necessary  and  in  contingent  reasoning. 
When  geometrical  figures  are  known  to  be  similar,  and  the 
ratio  of  any  two  homologous  sides  is  given,  the  values  of  all 
the  remaining  sides  in  the  one,  may  be  inferred  from  their 
known  values  in  the  other ;  and  when  the  lawyer  has  esta- 
blished his  precedent,  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  similarly,  &c. 
Now  as,  in  geometry,  the  definition  of  similarity  is,  equality 
of  ratios  among  the  answering  parts  of  the  compared 
figures ;  it  is  clear  that  the  similarity  on  the  strength  of 
which  ordinary  inferences  are  drawn,  means — ^likeness  of 
relations.  Once  more  there  is  the  language  used 

to  express  proportion.  Not  only  is  the  process  of  thought  by 
which  both  our  simplest  and  our  most  complex  conclusions 
are  reached,  fundamentally  one  with  that  employed  in  pro- 
portional reasoning ;  but  its  verbal  expression  often  simu- 
lates the  same  form.  As  in  mathematics  we  say — As  A  is 
to  B,  «o  is  C  to  D  ;  so  in  non-quantitative  reasoning  we  say 
— As  a  muscle  is  strengthened  by  exercise,  so  is  the  rational 
faculty  strengthened  by  thinking.  Indeed,  this  sentence 
supplies  a  double  illustration ;  for  not  only  does  each  of  the 
two  inferences  it  compares  exhibit  the  proportional  form, 
but  the  comparison  of  them  itself  exhibits  that  form. 

Thus  words  and  phrases  aflford  us  consistent  testimony. 
It  is  manifest,  that  our  habitual  modes  of  expression  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  analysis. 
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§  809.  And  now,  as  an  appropriate  finish  to  this  lengthened 
exposition,  let  me  point  oat  how  the  conclosion  we  have 
como  to  may  bo  reached  oven  a  priori.  When,  towards  the 
close  of  this  Spocial  Analysis,  we  look  at  the  ultimate 
elements  of  consciousness,  it  will  be  abundantly  manifest 
that  the  phenomena  of  reasoning  cannot  be  truly  generalized 
in  any  other  way.  But  without  waiting  for  this  most  con- 
clusive proof  eventually  to  be  arrived  at,  it  may  be  demon* 
stratcd  in  two  ways  that  every  inference  involves  an  intui- 
tion of  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  relations.  Already, 
incidental  reference  has  been  made  to  these  a  priori  argu« 
ments  ;  but  they  claim  a  more  definite  statement  than  they 
have  hitherto  received. 

Both  of  thorn  aro  based  on  the  very  definition  of  reason, 
considered  under  its  universal  aspect.  What  is  the  content 
of  every  rational  proposition  ?  Invariably  a  predication— -cm 
assertion  that  something  is,  was,  or  will  be,  conditioned  (or 
not)  in  a  specified  manner — ^that  certain  objects,  forces, 
attributes,  stand  to  each  other  thus  or  thus,  in  Time  or 
Space.  That  is,  every  rational  proposition  expresses  some 
relation.  But  how  only  is  a  relation  thinkable  ?  It  is 
thinkable  only  as  of  a  certain  order — as  belonging  to  some 
class  of  before-known  relations.  It  must  be  with  relations 
as  with  their  terms ;  which  can  be  thought  of  as  such,  or 
such,  only  by  being  thought  of  as  members  of  this  or  that 
class.  To  say — '^  This  is  an  animal,"  or  '^  This  is  a  circle," 
or  "  This  is  the  colour  red ; "  necessarily  implies  that  animals, 
circles,  and  colours  have  been  previously  presented  to  con- 
sciousness. And  the  assertion  that  this  is  an  animal,  a 
circle,  or  a  colour,  is  a  grouping  of  the  new  object  per- 
ceived with  the  similar  objects  remembered.  In  like 
manner  the  inferences — ''That  berry  is  poisonous,"  ''This 
solution  will  crystallize ;"  are  impossible  even  as  concep- 
tions, unless  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  poison 
and  death,  between  solution  and  crystallization,  have  been 
previously  put  into  the  mind ;  either  immediately  by  ezpe- 
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rience  or  mediately  by  description.  And  if  a  knowledge  of 
sach  relations  pre-exists  in  the  mind,  then  the  predications 
— "  That  berry  is  poisonous/'  ''  This  solution  will  crystal- 
lize \"  imply  that  certain  new  relations  are  thought  of  as 
belonging  to  certain  classes  of  relations.  It  follows  that^ 
contemplated  from  this  point  of  view,  reasoning  is  a  classU 
fieation  of  relations.  Bat  what  does  classification  mean  ? 
It  means  the  grouping  together  those  which  are  like — ^the 
separation  of  the  like  from  the  unlike.  Briefly,  then,  when 
inferring  any  relation,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  it  as  one 
(or  not  one)  of  some  class  of  relations ;  and  to  think  of  it 
thos,  is  to  think  of  it  as  like  or  unlike  certain  other  rela«> 
tions. 

Passing  to  the  second  a  priori  argument,  let  us  consider 
what  is  the  more  specific  definition  of  Reasoning.  Not  only 
does  the  kind  of  proposition  called  an  inference,  assert  a  re« 
lation ;  but  every  proposition,  whether  expressing  mediate  or 
immediate  knowledge,  asserts  a  relation.  How,  then,  does 
knowing  a  relation  by  Reason  differ  from  knowing  it  by  j^/ 
Perception?  It  differs  by  its  indirectness,  A  cognition 
is  distinguishable  as  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  accord- 
ing as  the  relation  it  embodies  is  disclosed  to  the  mind 
directly  or  indirectly.  If  its  terms  are  so  presented  that 
the  relation  between  them  is  immediately  cognized — if  their 
coexistence,  or  succession,  or  juxtaposition,  is  knowable 
through  the  senses;  we  have  a  perception.  If  their  co- 
existence, or  sequence,  or  juxtaposition,  is  not  knowable 
through  the  senses — if  the  relation  between  them  is 
mediately  cognized;  we  have  a  ratiocinative  act.  Reason- 
ing, then,  is  the  indirect  establishment  of  a  definite  relation 
between  two  things.  But  now  the  question  arises 

—By  what  process  can  the  indirect  establishment  of  a 
definite  relation  be  effected?  There  is  one  process,  and 
only  one.  K  a  relation  between  two  things  is  not  directly 
knowable ;  it  can  be  disclosed  only  through  the  intermedia- 
tion of  relations  that  are  directly  knowable,  or  are  already 

I  2 
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known.  Two  mountains  not  admitting  of  a  side  by  side 
comparison^  can  have  their  relative  heights  determined  only 
by  reference  to  some  common  datum  line ;  as  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  connexion  between  a  certain  sound  and  the 
blowing  of  a  distant  horn,  can  arise  in  the  mind  only  by 
the  help  of  a  before-perceived  connexion  between  such  a 
sound  and  such  an  action.  Observe,  however,  that  in 
neither  case  can  any  progress  be  made  so  long  as  the 
relations  are  separately  contemplated.  Knowledge  of  the 
altitude  of  each  mountain  above  the  sea,  gives  no  know- 
ledge  of  their  relative  altitudes,  until  the  two  relations  of 
their  tops  to  the  sea  are  thought  of  together,  as  having  a 
certain  relation.  The  remembrance  that  a  special  kind  of 
sound  is  simultaneous  with  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  leads  to 
nothing  unless  this  general  relation  is  thought  of  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  particular  relation  to  be  inferred.  Hence, 
every  ratiocinative  act  is  the  indirect  establishment  of  a 
definite  relation  between  two  things,  by  the  process  of  esta* 
blishing  a  definite  relation  between  two  definite  relations. 

These  truths  —  That  Reasoning,  whether  exhibited  in 
a  simple  inference  or  in  a  chain  of  such  inferences,  is 
the  indirect  establishment  of  a  definite  relation  between 
two  things ;  and  that  the  achievement  of  this  is  by  one  or 
many  steps,  each  of  which  consists  in  the  establishment  of 
a  definite  relation  between  two  definite  relations ;  embody, 
under  the  most  general  form,  the  various  results  arrived  at 
in  previous  chapters.* 

*  A  brief  Btatement  of  the  theory  of  Reasoning  here  elaborated  in  detail, 
wiU  be  found  in  an  essay  on  "  The  Genesis  of  Science,"  published  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Beview,  for  July,  1854  (since  republished,  with  other 
essays  in  a  permanent  form).  In  that  essay  I  have  sought  to  show  that 
Bcientitic  progress  conforms  to  the  laws  of  thought  here  set  forth.  It  oon* 
tains  accumulated  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  discoYeries  of  exact 
science,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  severally  consist  in  the  estabUahment 
of  the  equalities  of  relations.  That  the  progress  of  human  reaaon,  aa  viewed 
in  its  concrete  results,  should  throughout  exemplify  this  generalixatioii,  aa 
it  does  in  the  dearest  manner,  affords  farther  oonfiimatioa  ol  the  toegoi^g 


CHAPTER  IX, 

CLASSIFICATION,    NAMING,   AND   RECOGNITION. 

§  810.  I  need  scarcely  recall  the  closing  section  of  the 
last  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  is  a  close 
alliance  between  Beasoning  and  Classification;  for  every 
student  of  Beasoning  had  this  truth  thrust  upon  him  at  the 
outset  of  his  studies.  The  alliance  is  much  closer  than  is 
supposed,  however.  Their  dependence  is  reciprocal — ^Rea- 
soning presupposes  Classification^  and  Classification  pre- 
supposes Reasoning.  This  statement  seems  to  involve  a 
contradiction ;  and  would  do  so^  were  Reasoning  and  Classi- 
fication wholly  distinct  things.  But  the  solution  of  the 
apparent  paradox  lies  in  the  £a.ct  that  they  are  difierent 
sides  of  the  same  thing — are  the  necessary  complements  of 
each  other.  Already  in  describing  reasoning  as  the  classi- 
fication of  relations^  its  near  approach  to  the  classification 
of  entities  has  been  implied.  And  if  we  remember  that  on 
the  one  hand^  classification  of  relations  involves  classifica- 
tion of  the  things  or  attributes  between  which  they  subsist, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  classification  of  entities  involves 
classification  of  the  relations  among  their  constituent  attri- 
butes ;  the  kinship  of  the  two  will  appear  still  closer.  Let 
us  compare  them  in  detail. 

The  idea  underlying  all  classification  is  that  of  similarity. 
When  we  group  an  object  with  certain  others,  we  do  so 
beoauBO  in  some  or  all  of  its  characters  it  resembles  them* 
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Whether  it  be  in  patting  together  as  of  one  kind,  the 
extremely-like  individuals  constituting  a  species ;  whether 
it  be  in  uniting  under  the  general  division,  Vertebrata,  snch 
diverse  creatures  as  a  fish  and  a  man,  a  snake  and  a  bird ; 
or  whether  it  be  in  regarding  both  animate  and  inanimate 
objects  as  members  of  the  ^reat  class,  solid  bodies ;  there  is 
always  some  community  of  attributes — always  some  simi- 
larity in  virtue  of  which  they  are  colligated.  But,  as  was 
lately  pointed  out,  similarity  in  its  strictest  sense  means 
equality  of  relations,  and  in  its  less  strict  sense  means 
likeness  of  relations.  When  it  is  said  that  the  two  triangles 
ABC,  DEP,  are  similar,  the  specific  assertion  involved  is, 
that  AB  is  to  BC,  as  DB  to  EP ;  or,  generally,  that  the 
quantitative  relation  between  any  two  sides  of  the  one,  is 
equal  to  that  between  the  homologous  sides  of  the  other. 


And  when  the  two  annexed  shells  are  classed  as  of  the  same 
species,  the  implied  perception  of  similarity  is  a  perception 
that  the  relations  among  the  several  parts  of  the  one  are 
equal  to,  or  like,  those  among  the  homologous  parts  of  the 
other :  not  only  the  space-relations,  but  to  a  great  extent 
the  relations  among  colours,  textures,  and  so  on.    What, 
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then,  is  the  difference  between  these  acts  of  thought  ?  From 
the  perception  of  similarity  in  the  triangles^  there  is  evolved 
an  inference  respecting  the  value  of  some  side ;  and  from 
the  perception  of  similarity  in  the  shells,  there  is  evolved 
the  idea  of  identity  of  class.  How  is  this  ?  An  answer  is 
easily  foond.  Similarity  has  several  implications. 

After  the  perception  of  similarity  any  one  of  these  may 
present  itself  to  consciousness;  and  according  as  one  or 
other  of  the  two  leading  kinds  of  implication  is  thought  of, 
we  have  reasoning  or  we  have  classification.  It  is  impossible 
to  perceive  anything  to  be  similar  to  another,  or  others, 
without,  to  some  extent,  thinking  of  that  other,  or  thoso 
others.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  simi- 
larity between  things,  without  being  more  or  less  conscious 
of  that  likeness  of  relations  among  their  elements  which  con- 
stitutes their  similarity.  Either  of  these  two  latent  implica- 
tions may  become  the  subject  of  distinct  contemplation.  If 
we  consciously  recall  the  things  to  which  this  particular  one 
is  similar,  we  classify ;  if,  consciously  dwelling  on  the  like- 
ness of  relations,  we  think  of  certain  implied  attributes,  we 
reason. 

"  But  how,*'  it  may  be  asked,  "  does  this  prove  that  clas- 
sification presupposes  reasoning ;  as  well  as  that  reasoning 
presupt>oses  classification  ?  It  may  be  true  that  the  intui- 
tion of  similarity  is  their  common  root.  It  may  be  true 
that  our  conscious  inferences  involve  acts  of  classing.  But 
it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  our  conscious  acts  of 
classing  involve  inferences.^'  The  reply  is,  that  in  all 
ordinary  casep  the  majority  of  the  like  relations  in  virtue 
of  which  any  object  is  classed  with  certain  before-known 
objects,  are  not  presented  in  perception  but  represented  in 
an  act  of  reason.  The  structural,  tangible,  gustable,  ponder- 
able, and  other  sensible  characters  ascribed  to  an  orange, 
are  not  included  in  the  visual  impression  received  from  the 
orange ;  bat,  as  all  admit,  are  inferred  from  that  impression. 
Yet  these  various  inferred  characters  are  included  in  the 
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concept — an  orange.  When  I  reach  ont  my  hand  towards 
this  reddish-yellow  somethings  nnder  the  belief  that  it  is 
juicy,  and  will  slake  thirst,  I  have  already,  in  judging  it  to 
be  an  orange,  conceived  it  as  having  various  attributes 
besides  the  observed  attributes ;  every  one  of  which  I  know 
to  exist,  only  by  the  same  process  that  I  know  the  juiciness 
to  exist.  The  act  of  classing,  then,  involves  a  whole  group 
of  inferences ;  of  which  the  particular  inference  avowedly 
drawn  is  only  one.  And  had  some  other  been  drawn,  as 
that  the  taste  was  sweet,  what  is  now  distinguished  as 
the  inference  would  have  been  one  of  the  data;  that  is, 
one  of  the  attributes  involved  in  the  judgment — ^this  is  an 
orange.  Should  it  be   said  that    these    various 

unspecified  attributes  are  not  inferred  in  the  act  of  class- 
ing, but  that  the  entire  thought  implied  is — ^All  reddish- 
yellow,  spherical,  polished,  pitted  bodies  of  a  certain  size 
are  juicy ;  the  untruth  of  the  position  will  be  seen  on  re- 
membering what  takes  place  if  a  mock-orange  made  of 
painted  stone  is  laid  hold  of.  The  unexpected  weight  and 
hardness,  instantly  lead  to  a  change  of  classification :  it  is 
at  once  perceived  that  the  body  is  not  an  orange.  And 
this  fact  proves  that  something  else  than  juiciness  had  been 
inferred;  had  been  wrongly  inferred;  and  had  involved  a 
wrong  classification. 

And  here  we  see  another  vice  of  the  theory  which 
identifies  syllogizing  with  reasoning.  That  theory  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  supposition  that  the  act  of  referring  any 
individual  object  to  a  class,  is  not  an  act  of  inference. 
The  constant  assumption  is  that  the  minor  premiss,  "  This 
is  a  — /^  is  immediately  known  ;  whereas  it  is  always  known 
mediately.  Reasoning  is  already  involved  in  the  cognition 
of  the  very  data  out  of  which  reasoning  is  said  to  be 
evolved.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  syllogism  represents 
tho  entire  ratiocinative  process,  it  is  contended  that  its 
conclusion  is  necessary.  Meanwhile,  the  all-essential  fact 
which    it  posits  as  the  foundation  of  that  conclusion^  is 
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itself  known  by  an  unexpressed  ratiocination.  The  con- 
claded  fact^  and  the  fact  from  which  it  is  concluded^  stand 
on  the  same  footing.  The  proposition — That  which  I  see  '- 
IS  an  orange^  has  no  greater  certainty  than  the  proposition 
—That  which  I  see  is  juicy.  The  visual  impressions  of 
shape,  size,  colour,  and  surface,  received  from  it,  form  the 
sole  ground  for  both  propositions.  The  wider  inference- 
It  is  an  orange,  can  give  no  extra  validity  to  the  narrower 
inference — It  is  juicy ;  seeing  that  for  the  first  there  is  no 
more  evidence  than  for  the  last.  Yet  the  doctrine  of  the 
syllogism  implies  that  the  one  is  the  warrant  for  the  other^ 
implies  that  I  can  directly  know  that  this  something  belongs 
to  the  class  oranges,  and,  by  so  doing,  can  indirectly  know 
that  it  is  juicy  I 

No  such  insuperable  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
theory  that  has  been  enunciated.  A  consciousness  of  simi- 
larity, underlying  at  once  the  act  of  classification  or  general 
inference,  and  the  act  of  ratiocination  which  gives  any  special 
inference,  is  the  basis  of  either  or  both.  Along  with  the 
visible  attributes  of  an  orange,  there  are  mentally  represented 
in  various  degrees  of  distinctness,  some,  many,  or  all  of  the 
attributes  before  found  in  relation  with  such  visible  attri* 
bates ;  and,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented, the  thing  predicated  is  the  class,  or  some  one  or  more 
of  the  attributes.  Let  the  unperceived  attributes  be  thought 
of  in  their  totality,  without  any  of  them  becoming  specially 
prominent  to  consciousness  ;  then,  the  object  in  being 
mentally  endowed  with  all  the  characteristics  of  its  class, 
is  conceived  as  one  of  that  class,  or  is  classified.  Let 
a  single  unperceived  attribute,  or  a  single  group  of  such 
attributes,  arrest  consciousness,  and  occupy  it  to  the 
partial  exclusion  of  the  other  unperceived  attributes ;  then, 
we  have  a  special  inference,  or  what  is  verbally  embodied  as 
such.  Of  course  the  two  processes  being  thus 

related,  run  into  each  other  so  readily  and  rapidly  that 
probably  neither  ever  occurs  without  the  other.     It  is 
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Bcarcely  possible  tliat  the  aggregate  of  nnperceived  attrip 
bates  should  be  thought  of^  without  some  of  them  being 
represented  more  vividly  than  the  rest ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  one  of  them  should  so  engross  the  mind 
as  to  banish  all  others  entirely.  Always  the  attribute 
inferred  has  for  its  indistinct  back-ground,  those  many 
accompanying  attributes  which  constitute  the  conception  of 
the  object  as  one  of  a  class ;  and  always  among  the  many 
attributes  united  in  this  classing  conception,  some  stand  out 
as  incipient  inferences.  A  latent  classing  accompanies  the 
inferential  act;  latent  inferences  accompany  the  act  of 
classing ;  and  each  continually  arousing  the  other,  alternates 
with  it  in  consciousness. 

Our  conclusion^  then^  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  that 
has  gone  before ;  and^  indeed^  serves  as  a  complement  to  it. 
Likeness  of  relations  is  the  intuition  common  to  reasoning 
and  classification ;  and  it  results  in  one  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  the  relations  thought  of  are  partial  or  total, 

§311.  If  wo  regard  the  name  of  a  thing  as  a  kind  of  con- 
ventional Ahtribute,  it  will  be  manifest  that  when  the  thing 
is  presented,  this  conventional  attribute  becomes  known  as 
any  unseen  real  attribute  becomes  known — ^by  an  act  of  in- 
ference. The  immediately-perceived  properties  are  thought  of 
as  standing  towards  various  unperceived  properties  in  relations 
liko  those  previously  experienced ;  and  among  these  un- 
perceived properties,  is  that  of  calling  forth  from  human 
beings  a  certain  articulate  sound — the  name.  It  is  true  that 
this  property  is  not  inherent,  but  depends  on  an  almost 
fortuitous  relation  established  between  the  thing  and  a 
limited  class  of  minds.  But  the  like  is  true  of  various  other 
properties  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  the  thing  itself. 
As  all  admit,  the  so-called  secondary  qualities  of  body  are 
not  intrinsic,  but  are  the  affections  produced  in  our  orgpans 
by  unknown  agents ;  and  they  so  vary  that  the  same  thing 
may  seem  heavy  or  light,  warm  or  cold,  pleasant  or  disagree- 
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able,  according  to  the  age,  state,  or  cliaracter  of  the 
mdiYidnal.  If,  then,  these  subjoctiye  and  partiallj-incidental 
affections  are  called  attributes  of  the  objects  affecting  ns, 
and  are  often  ascribed  to  them  inferentially ;  we  may  say 
that  the  purely  subjective  and  mainly-incidental  affection 
which  an  object  produces  in  ns  when  it  suggests  its  name,  is 
also  in  a  strained  sense  an  attribute,  and  becomes  known  by 
a  similar  mental  process. 

Bat  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  argument  that 
names  should  be  thus  considered  as  factitious  attributes. 
The  feict  that  the  articulate  sound  by  which  an  observed  ob- 
ject is  known,  arises  in  consciousness  after  the  same  manner 
that  an  unperceived  attribute  does,  may  be  rendered  manifest 
without  seeking  any  kinship  between  the  things  themselves. 
Observe  what  happens  with  a  child.  The  word  orange, 
which  it  probably  first  hears  on  a  sample  of  that  fruit  being 
given  to  it,  and  which  is  often  repeated  in  connexion  with 
similar  sensible  characters,  is  established  in  its  mind  as  a 
phenomenon  having  a  more  or  less  constant  relation  to  the 
various  phenomena  which  the  orange  presents.  Not  having 
as  yet  any  notions  of  necessary  and  accidental  relations,  the 
particular  sound  accompanying  the  particular  appearances, 
is  as  much  grouped  with  them  as  the  particular  taste  is. 
When  the  particular  appearances  recur^  a  relation  (like  the 
previously-experienced  relation)  between  them  and  this 
sound,  is  as  likely  to  be  formed  in  consciousness  as  a  rela- 
tion between  them  and  the  taste.  The  mental  act  is 
essentially  the  same;  and  though  subsequent  experiences 
modify  it  in  so  far  as  the  resulting  conception  is  concerned, 
they  cannot  alter  its  fundamental  nature.  The  genesis  of 
the  thought  by  which  a  thing  is  named  remains  identical  in 
form ;  and  to  the  last,  as  at  the  first,  likeness  of  relations  is 
the  intuition  implied  in  it. 

Still  more  manifest  becomes  the  kinship  between  naming 
and  reasoning,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  originally  a  name 
is  a  copy  of  some  real  attribute  of  the  thing  named.     It  is 
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inferable  alike  firom  the  prattling  of  children  and  firom  the 
speech  of  savages^  that  all  language  is  in  the  beginning 
mimetic.  Wherever  we  can  trace  to  their  origin  the  symbols 
used  to  convey  thoughts — ^whether  it  be  in  the  infantine 
habit  of  naming  animals  by  imitating  their  cries;  whether  it 
be  in  the  signs  spontaneously  hit  upon  by  deaf-mutes^  or  in 
those  by  which  travellers  in  strange  lands  express  their 
wants ;  whether  it  be  in  the  dramatic  gestures  used  by  the 
uncivilized  man  to  eke  out  his  imperfect  vocabulary,  or  in 
the  simulative  words  of  which  that  vocabulary  so  largely 
consists — we  see  that  the  notion  of  likeness  underlies  all 
language,  and  also  that  the  symbols  of  thought,  both  vocal 
and  mechanical  (and  even  literal  also),  are  at  first  reproduce 
tions  of  the  things  signified.  And  if  names,  in  their  earliest 
forms,  are  either  directly  or  metaphorically  descriptive  of  one 
or  more  distinctive  attributes;  then,  primarily,  an  act  of 
naming  is  an  inference  becoming  vocal.  H  a  Bosjesman, 
catching  sight  of  some  wild  animal,  conveys  the  fact  to  his 
fellows  by  pointing  towards  it  and  mimicking  the  sound  it  is 
known  to  make;  beyond  doubt  this  sound  came  into  his 
mind  as  an  inferred  attribute.  And  it  difiers  from  any  other 
inferred  attribute  solely  in  this,  that  instead  of  being  simply 
represented  in  his  consciousness  it  is  re-represented  by  his 
voice.  Thus  beyond  the  fact  that  to  ourselves  the  name  of 
a  thing  occurs  in  thought  just  as  any  inferred  attribute 
occurs,  we  have  the  fact  that,  originally,  a  name  was  literally 
an  inferred  attribute  transformed — ^was  an  inference  which, 
arising  in  the  mind  of  one  man  by  a  representative  act,  was 
forthwith  presentatively  convoyed  by  him  to  other  men.* 
Developing  as  language  does  by  insensible  modifications 

*  When  thifl  passage  was  written  (1854),  I  had  the  advantage  only  of  snch 
scattered  illastrations  as  general  reading  had  furnished.  I  did  not  know 
how  abundant  and  various  was  the  evidence  that  might  be  brought  in  sup* 
port  of  the  proposition  it  embodies.  In  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Tylor 
on  Tfie  Early  History  qf  Mankind^  large  aceomolations  of  sach  evidence 
will  be  found. 
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and  complications  out  of  this  primitive  process  of  naming^ 
it  follows  throughout  the  same  general  law.  Almost  losing, 
though  it  ultimately  does,  the  marks  of  its  inferential 
genesis,  it  needs  but  to  watch  the  use  of  new  metaphors 
and  the  coining  of  new  words,  to  see  under  a  disguised 
form,  the  same  fundamental  intuition  of  likeness  of  relations. 

§  312.  Prom  the  acts  of  Classification  and  Naming,  let  us 
pass  to  the  act  of  Recognition.  When  the  relations  sub- 
sisting among  any  group  of  attributes  are  not  simply  like 
the  relations  subsisting  among  some  before-known  group, 
but  are  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  equal  to  them ;  and 
when  the  attributes  themselves  (as  those  of  height,  breadth, 
colour,  &c.)  are  also  equal;  then  we  conclude  the  object 
presenting  them  to  be  the  same  object  which  we  before  knew. 

Recognition  difiers  from  classification  partly  in  the  fact 
that  the  two  compared  groups  of  relations  usually  present  a 
much  higher  degree  of  likeness,  but  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
not  only  are  the  relations  alike  but  the  constituent  attributes 
are  alike.  There  are  two  kinds  of  difierences  which  objects 
display :  difierences  between  their  sensible  properties,  as 
considered  separately;  and  differences  between  the  modes 
in  which  these  sensible  properties  are  co-ordinated,  or 
related  to  one  another.  And  if  there  are  no  discernible 
difierences  between  the  corresponding  properties  or  the  cor- 
responding relations,  wo  know  the  object  as  one  previously 
perceived — ^we  identify  it — ^we  recognize  it.  To 

speak  more  specifically — If,  passing  over  all  those  wider 
classes,  such  as  minerals,  plants,  &c.,  whose  members 
present  very  few  relations  in  common ;  and  those  narrower 
but  still  very  comprehensive  classes,  such  as  houses,  crystals, 
quadimpeds,  which  have  more  decided  similarities;  and 
again,  those  yet  narrower  ones  called  genera — if,  passing 
over  all  these,  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  narrowest 
classes  which  severally  contain  individuals  of  the  same 
kindj  aa  asses,  fir-trees^  balloons;  we  see  that  while  in 
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reflpcct  of  each  attribute  there  need  not  be  eqnab'iy^  there 
must  bo  equality^  or  at  least  extreme  likeness,  in  respect 
of  tho  mode  in  which  the  attributes  are  combined.  Whether 
the  ass  bo  six  feet  long  or  four  feet  long^ — ^whether  dark 
brown  or  light  brown,  does  not  affect  the  classification] 
providing  tho  proportions  of  its  body  and  limbs  in  their 
ensemblo  and  details,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  other 
asses.  It  mattera  not  whether  the  height  of  the  fir-tree  be  five 
feet  or  a  hundred  feet ;  it  is  still  classed  as  a  fir-tree,  if  the 
relations  of  the  branches  to  each  other  and  to  the  stem,  in 
position,  direction,  and  length,  together  with  the  propor- 
tions and  groupings  of  the  pin-shaped  leaves,  are  like  those 
of  fu'-trees  in  gt^neral.  But  that  a  particular  thing  or  place 
should  be  identified  as  a  thing  or  place  before  seen,  impUes 
(in  most  cases)  not  only  that  the  elements  which  compose 
the  perception  stand  to  one  another  in  relations  that  are 
indistinguishable  from  tho  remembered  relations  ;  but  that 
each  element  individually  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
remembered  element  answering  to  it. 

I  say  in  most  cases,  because  our  experience  of  the 
changeableness  of  things  often  leads  us  to  assert  identity 
where,  besides  some  failure  of  likeness  between  the  per- 
ceived and  the  n^membered  attributes,  there  is  even  some 
faihiro  of  likeness  between  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another.  Though,  if  the  body  be  inanimate, 
wo  look  for  sameness  in  the  dimensions  and  their  several 
nitios,  we  are  not  prevented  from  knowing  it  again  by  the 
absence  of  a  corner,  or  by  some  change  of  colour,  or  by 
the  loss  of  polish.  And  an  animate  body  may  be  recog- 
nized as  a  particular  individual,  even  though  it  has  greatly 
altered  in  bulk,  in  colour,  and  even  in  proportions — even 
though  a  limb  has  disappeared,  tho  face  become  thin,  and 
tho  voice  weak.  But  when,  as  here,  the  identity  is  per- 
ceived in  virtue  of  some  very  distinctive  attributes  and 
relations  which  remain  unaltered,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
impressions  are  interpreted  by  the  help  of  sundry  generali- 
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zations  respecting  the  changes  to  which  certain  classes  of 
bodies  are  liable;  and  that  thus  the  act  of  simple  recog- 
nition, properly  so  called,  is  greatly  disguised.  It  should 
be  remarked,  too,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  distinction 
between  Becognition  and  Classification  is  very  liable  to 
disappear.  It  frequently  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
observed  object  is  the  one  boforo  seen,  or  another  of  the 
same  class. 

But  we  shall  best  see  what  are  the  requisites  to  Recogni- 
tion, by  taking  a  case  in  which  an  individual  cannot  be 
recognized  because  of  its  extreme  likeness  to  the  other 
individuals  constituting  the  class.  Suppose  that,  while 
taking  a  needle  from  among  sundry  others  of  the  same 
size,  the  whole  paper-full  is  dropped  on  the  floor.  To  fix 
npon  the  one  which  was  about  to  be  taken,  is  known  to  be 
hopeless.  Why  ?  Because  the  needles  are  so  exactly  alike 
in  all  respects,  that  no  one  of  them  is  distinguishable  from 
the  others.  Classification  and  Recognition  here  merge  into 
one ;  or  rather,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  individual,  but 
only  of  the  species.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  selected  needle 
ia  a  larger  one  than  the  rest.  What  follows  ?  That  it  can 
be  readily  identified.  Though  it  may  be  perfectly  similar 
to  the  others — ^though  the  ratios  of  the  several  dimensions  to 
one  another  may  be  exactly  like  the  homologous  ratios  in 
the  rest — though  there  may  be  complete  equality  of  relations 
among  the  attributes ;  yet  these  attributes,  separately  con- 
sidered, differ  from  the  corresponding  attributes  in  the 
others.  Hence  the  possibility  of  recognition.  In  this  case 
we  see  both  the  positive  conditions  under  which  only  recog- 
nition can  take  place,  and  the  negative  conditions.  We  see 
not  only  that  the  object  identified  must  re-present  a  group 
of  phenomena  just  like  a  group  before  presented ;  but  also 
that  there  must  be  no  other  object  presenting  a  group 
which  is  just  like. 

Of  course  it  follows  that  Recognition,  in  common  with 
CUuMrificfttion^  is  a  modified  form  of  reasoning.    I  do  not 
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mean  that  reasoning  is  involved  in  cases  where  great  change 
has  taken  place^  as  where  a  tree  that  has  wholly  outgrown 
recollection  is  identified  by  its  relative  position ;  but  I  mean 
that  where  the  recognition  is  of  the  simplest  kind — ^where 
the  recognized  object  is  unaltered^  there  is  still  a  ratio- 
cinativc  act  implied  in  the  predication  of  its  identity.  For 
what  do  we  mean  by  saying  of  such  a  thing  that  it  is  the 
same  which  we  before  saw  ?  And  what  suffices  us  as  proof 
of  the  sameness  ?  The  conception  indicated  by  the  word 
same,  is  that  of  a  definite  assemblage  of  correlated  pheno- 
mena^ not  similar  to  a  before-known  assemblage,  but  indis^ 
tirujnishahle  from  a  before-known  assemblage.  On  per- 
ceiving a  group  of  attributes  answering  in  all  respects  to 
a  group  perceived  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  differing 
in  some  respects  from  all  allied  groups,  we  infer  that  there 
coexists  with  it  a  group  of  unperceived  attributes  that  like- 
wise answer,  in  all  respects,  to  those  previously  found  to  co- 
exist with  the  perceived  group.  Should  any  doubt  arise  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  object,  then,  by  more  closely  inspect- 
ing it,  by  feeling  it,  by  examining  its  remote  side,  by  look- 
ing for  a  mark  before  observed,  we  proceed  to  compare  the 
inferred  attributes  with  the  actual  ones ;  and  if  they  agree, 
we  say  the  object  is  the  same.  AVhile  from  minute  to 
minute  throughout  our  lives  we  are  presented  with  groups 
of  phenomena  differing  more  or  less  from  all  preceding 
groups,  wo  are  also  continually  presented  with  groups 
of  phenomena  that  are  indistinguishable  from  preceding 
groups.  Experience  teaches  us  that  when  the  perceived 
portion  of  one  of  these  groups  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  corresponding  portion  of  one  before  perceived;  then, 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  two  are  also  indistinguishable. 
And  the  act  of  recognition  is  simply  an  inference  determined 
by  this  general  experience,  joined  to  that  particular  ex- 
perience which  the  recognition  presupposes. 

So   that,  regarding   them   both   as   forms  of  reasoning, 
Becognition  differs  from  Classification  simply  in  the  greater 
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q>eciality  and  definiteness  of  tho  inferred  facts.  In  classing 
Skn  observed  object  as  a  book^  the  implied  inference  is  that 
^ong  with  certain  visible  attributes  there  coexist  such  others 
as  the  possession  of  white  leaves  covered  with  print.  In  the 
recognition  of  that  book  as  So-and-so'a  Travels,  the  implied 
inference  is,  that  these  white  leaves  are  covered  with  print  of 
a  particular  size,  divided  into  chapters  with  particular  titles, 
containing  paragraphs  th^t  express  particular  ideas.  Thus 
the  likeness  of  relations  involved  in  the  intuition,  is  both 
more  exact  and  more  detailed. 

§  313.  The  general  community  of  nature  thus  shown  in 
mental  acts  called  by  diflfcrent  names,  may  be  cited  as  so 
much  confirmation  of  the  several  analyses. 

In  preceding  chapters,  we  saw  that  all  orders  of  Reasoning 
— ^Deductive  and  Inductive,  Necessary  and  Contingent, 
Quantitative  and  Qualitative,  Axiomatic  and  Analogical- 
come  under  one  general  form.  Here,  we  see  both  that 
Classification,  Naming,  and  Recognition  are  nearly  allied  to 
one  another,  and  that  they,  too,  are  severally  modifications 
of  that  same  fundamental  intuition  out  of  which  all  orders  of 
reasoning  arise.  Nor  are  Classification  and  Naming  allied 
only  as  being  both  of  inferential  nature  ;  for  they  are  other- 
wise allied  as  difierent  sides  of  the  same  thing.  Naming 
presupposes  Classification;  and  Classification  cannot  be 
carried  to  any  extent  without  Naming.  Similarly  with 
Recognition  and  Classification,  which  are  also  otherwise 
allied  than  through  their  common  kinship  to  ratiocination. 
They  often  merge  into  each  other,  either  from  the  extreme 
likeness  of  difierent  objects,  or  the  changed  aspect  of  the 
same  object ;  and  while  Recognition  is  a  classing  of  a  present 
impression  with  past  impressions.  Classification  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  particular  object  as  one  of  a  special  group  of 
objects. 

This  weakening  of  conventional  distinctions — this  reduc- 
tion of  these  several  operations  of  the  mind,  in  common  with 
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all  those  Utherto  considered^  to  yariations  of  one  operatloxij 
is  to  be  expected  as  the  result  of  ana^jsis.  For  it  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  advancing  science  to  subordinate  the  distinc- 
tions which  a  cursory  examination  establishes ;  and  to  show 
that  these  pertain^  not  to  Nature^  but  to  our  language  and 
our  systems. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   PERCEPTION   OF   SPECIAL   OBJECTS. 

§  314.  The  several  mental  processes  treated  of  in  the  last 
chapter^  must  bo  glanced  at  under  their  obverse  aspect.  We 
found  Classification  and  Recognition  to  be  allied  forms  of 
the  act  by  which  surrounding  things  become  known.  It 
remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  surrounding  things  can  be- 
come known  only  by  acts  of  Classification  or  Recognition. 

Every  perception  of  an  external  object  involves  a  con- 
sciousness of  it  as  such  or  such — as  a  something  more  or 
less  specific ;  and  this  implies^  either  the  identification  of 
it  as  a  particular  thing  or  the  ranging  of  it  with  certain 
kindred  things.  Every  complete  act  of  perception  implies 
an  expressed  or  unexpressed  '^  assertory  judgment" — a  pre- 
dication respecting  the  nature  of  that  which  is  perceived ; 
and  the  saying  what  a  thing  is  is  the  saying  what  it  is  like 
— ^what  class  it  belongs  to.  The  same  object  may,  accord- 
ing as  the  distance  or  the  degree  of  light  permits,  be  iden- 
tified as  a  particular  negro ;  or  more  generally  as  a  negro ; 
or  more  generally  still  as  a  man ;  or  yet  more  generally  as 
some  living  creature ;  or  most  generally  as  a  solid  body.  In 
each  of  which  cases  the  implication  is,  that  the  present  com- 
pound impression  is  like  certain  past  compound  impressions. 
When,  as  sometimes  happens  from  mental  distraction,  we  go 
on  searching  for  something  actually  in  our  hands,  or  over- 
look something  directly  under  our  eyes,  we  get  clear  proof 
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that  the  mere  passive  reception  of  the  group  of  sensations 
produced  by  an  object,  does  not  constitute  a  perception  of 
it.  A  perception  of  it  can  arise  only  when  the  group  of 
sensations  is  consciously  co-ordinated  and  their  mean- 
ing understood.  And  as  their  meaning  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  help  of  those  past  experiences  in  which 
similar  groups  have  been  found  to  imply  such  and  such 
facts,  the  understanding  of  them  involves  their  assimilation 
to  those  groups — involves  the  thinking  of  them  as  like  those 
groups,  and  as  having  like  accompaniments.  The  per- 
ception of  any  object,  therefore,  is  impossible  save  under 
the  form  either  of  Recognition  or  of  Classification. 

The  only  qualification  of  this  statement  that  seems 
needed,  concerns  cases  in  which  some  kind  of  thing  is  seen 
for  the  first  time — cases,  therefore,  in  which  a  thing  is 
known  not  as  like,  but  as  unlilie,  the  things  previously 
known.  Under  such  conditions  it  appears  that  as  there 
exists  no  previously-formed  class,  there  is  no  Classification.. 
But  further  consideration  will  show  that  there  is  a  general 
classification,  in  default  of  a  special  one.  Suppose  the 
object  to  be  an  animal  just  discovered.  Though,  in  the  act 
of  perception,  it  may  not  be  thought  of  under  the  class 
mammals  or  the  class  birds,  it  is  still  thought  of  under  the 
class  living  beings.  Suppose  there  is  doubt  whether  the 
object  is  animate  or  inanimate.  It  is  nevertheless  perceived 
as  a  solid  body,  and  classed  as  such.  The  primary  act, 
then,  is  still  a  cognition  of  likeness  of  a  more  or  less  general 
kind ;  though  there  may  subsequently  arise  a  cognition  of 
a  subordinate  unlikeness  to  all  before-known  things. 

"Whether  this  law  holds  when  we  descend  to  the  simplest 
kinds  of  cognition,  it  would  be  premature  here  to  inquire ; 
for  at  present  we  have  to  do  only  with  those  involved  cog- 
nitions by  which  surrounding  objects  are  severally  distin- 
guished as  complex  wholes.  To  meet  all  possible  criticisms, 
however,  the  statement  may  be  qualified  by  saying  that  a 
special  perception  is  possible,  only  as  an  intuition  of  the 
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likeness  or  nnlikeness  of  certain  present  attributes  and 
relations^  to  certain  past  attributes  and  relations. 

§815.  As  implied  above,  the  perception  by  which,  any 
object  is  known  as  such  or  such,  is  always  an  acquired 
•perception.  All  psychologists  concur  in  the  doctrine  that 
most  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  cognition  of  an 
observed  object,  are  not  known  immediately  through  the 
senses,  but  are  mediately  known  by  instantaneous  ratiocina- 
tion. Before  a  visual  impression  can  become  a  perception 
of  the  thing  causing  it,  there  must  be  added  in  thought 
those  attributes  of  trinal  extension,  size,  solidity,  quality  of 
surface,  Ac.  Ac,  which,  when  united,  constitute  the  nature 
of  the  thing  as  it  is  known  to  us.  Though  these  seem 
to  be  given  in  the  visual  impression,  it  is  demon- 
strable that  they  are  not  so,  but  have  to  be  reached 
by  inference.  And  the  act  of  knowing  them  is  termed 
acquired  perception,  to  signify  the  fact  that  while  really 
mediate,  it  appears  to  be  immediate. 

The  like  holds  of  those  various  actions  which  objects  ex- 
hibit :  the  perceptions  of  them  are  similarly  acquired,  and 
similarly  imply  classification.  K  an  adjacent  person  at 
whose  back  we  are  looking  turns  half  round,  the  only  thing 
immediately  known  is  the  sudden  change  in  the  visual  im- 
pression. Standing  alone  this  change  has  no  meaning.  It 
comes  to  have  a  meaning  only  when  by  accumulated  experi- 
ences it  is  found  that  all  such  changes  are  accompanied  by 
alterations  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts,  as  ascer- 
tained by  touch.  We  do  not  see  the  turning  :  we  infer  the 
turning.  We  conceive  a  certain  relation  between  the 
changes  we  see  and  the  motions  wo  might  foel,  which  is  like 
numberless  previously-experienced  relations ;  we  classify 
the  present  relation  with  a  series  of  past  relations ;  and  we 
signify  it  by  a  word  like  the  words  used  to  signify  those 
past  relations.  The  visible  transformation  which  a  piece  of 
melting  lead  undergoes,  can  convey  no  knowledge  unless  it 
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is  already  known  tliat  certam  appearances  always  coeziat 
with  liquidity.  And  what  seems  to  be  a  perception  of  the 
melting  is^  in  reality^  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  ap« 
pearances — a  classing  of  them  with  the  like  appearances 
before  known^  and  an  assumption  that  they  stand  towards 
certain  other  phenomena  in  relations  parallel  to  the  before- 
known  relations. 

Thus  the  cognitions  by  which  we  guide  ourselves  from 
moment  to  moment^  in  the  house  and  in  the  street^  are  all  of 
them  acquired  perceptions ;  all  of  them  involve  the  classifi- 
cation or  recognition  of  attributes,  groups  of  related  attri- 
butes, and  the  relations  between  such  groups ;  all  of  them 
embody  inferences  ;  all  of  them  imply  intuitions  of  likeness 
or  unlikeness  of  relations. 

§  316.  And  here  we  see  again  that  the  divisions  made 
among  the  various  mental  processes  have  merely  a  super- 
ficial truth.  At  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  VIII.,  Seasoning 
was  defined  as  the  indirect  establishment  of  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  two  things;  in  contrast  to  Perception,  in 
which  the  relation  is  established  dircdhj.  But  now  we  find 
that  all  those  perceptions  by  which  complex  objects  become 
specifically  known,  also  involve  the  indirect  establishment  of 
relations.  Though  on  contemplating  the  lights  and  shades 
and  perspective  outlines  of  a  building,  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
solid  body  sccins  to  be  immediately  known,  yet  analysis 
proves  that  its  solidity  is  known  mediately.  And  this 
analysis  is  confirmed  by  the  stereoscope,  which,  by  simulat- 
ing the  evidence  of  solidity,  induces  us  to  conceive  as  solid 
that  which  is  not  solid.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  indirect 
passes  into  the  direct  by  long -continued  habit.  Just  as 
the  meaning  of  a  word  in  a  new  language,  though  at  first 
remembered  only  by  the  intermediation  of  the  equivalent 
word  in  a  known  language,  by  and  by  comes  to  be  remem- 
bered without  this  intermediation ;  so,  by  constant  repeti- 
tion, the  process  of  interpreting  our  sensations  becomes  so 
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rapid  that  we  appear  to  pass  directly  to  the  facts  whicli  they 
imply.  Still  more  manifest  will  appear  the  purely 

relative  truth  of  this  division,  when  it  is  observed  that  what 
seem  unquestionably  direct  cognitions  are  united  by  insen- 
sible gradations  with  indirect  ones.  If  I  stand  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  front  of  a  house,  the  shape  of  that  front 
seems  to  be  known  immediately  :  the  relations  of  the  parts 
are  all  directly  presented  to  consciousness.  But  if  I  stand 
within  a  yard  of  the  front  and  look  up  at  it,  the  outlines,  as 
then  apparent,  are  not  in  the  least  like  those  seen  from  a 
distance ;  and  the  conception  I  now  form  of  its  shape  must 
be  inferred  from  the  greatly  distorted  outlines  I  see.  Yet 
between  a  hundred  yards  and  one  yard,  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand points  from  which  may  be  had  as  many  views,  each 
differing  inappreciably  from  its  neighbours.  Evidently, 
then,  the  transition  from  a  tZ/recWy-perceived  shape  to  an 
fndirec^Zy-perceived  shape  is  insensible.  When  to 

facts  of  this  kind  is  added  the  fact  that  we  often  skip  the  in- 
termediate steps  of  an  habitual  argument,  and  pass  at  ouco 
from  the  premisses  to  a  remotely-involved  conclusion — ^when 
we  thus  see  that  in  conscious  reasoning  also,  the  tendency 
is  for  indirect  processes  to  become  more  and  more  direct ; 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  only  relatively,  and  not  ab- 
solutely^ that  Reasoning  is  distinguished  from  Perception  by 
its  indirectness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    PERCEPTION    OF    BODY    AS    PRESENTING    DYNAMICAL, 
STATICO-DYNAMICAL,  AND  STATICAL  ATTRIBUTES.* 

§  317.  The  relation  established  between  object  and  sub- 
ject in  the  act  of  perception,  is  threefold.  It  assumes  three 
distinct  aspects,  according  as  there  is  some  kind  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  tho  object,  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  or  on 
the  part  of  both.  If,  while  the  subject  is  passive,  the  object 
is  working  an  effect  upon  it — as  by  radiating  heat,  giving 
oflf  odour,  or  propagating  sound ;  there  results  in  the  subject 
a  perception  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  secondary  pro- 
perty of  body,  but  what  may  be  better  termed  a  dynamical 
property.  If  the  subject  is  directly  acting  upon  the  object 
by  grasping,  thrusting,  pulling,  or  any  other  mechanical 
process,  while  the  object  is  reacting,  as  it  must,  to  an 
equivalent  extent;    tho  subject  perceives  those  variously- 

*  The  divisions  thus  designated,  answer  to  those  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  classes  as  Secondary,  Secundo-primary,  and  Primary.  While 
coinciding  in  the  general  distinctions  drawn  in  his  dissertation,  I  do  so  on 
other  grounds  than  those  assigned  ;  and  adopt  another  nomenclatare  for 
several  reasons.  One  is  that  the  names  Primary,  Secundo-primary,  and 
Secondary,  implying,  as  they  in  some  degree  do,  a  serial  genesis  in  time,  do 
not,  as  it  seems  to  me.  correspond  with  the  true  order  of  that  genesis,  sub- 
jectively considered ;  while,  objectively  considered,  we  cannot  assign 
priority  to  any.  Another  is  that  these  terms,  as  used  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, have  direct  reference  to  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  Space  and  Time, 
from  which  I  dissent.  And  a  third  is  that  the  terms  above  proposed  are 
descriptiye  of  the  real  difltinctions  among  these  three  orders  of  attributes. 
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modified  kinds  of  resistance  wUcli  Iiaye  been  classed  as  Che 
secondo-primary  properties^  but  wliich  I  prefer  to  class  as 
statico-dynamical.  And  if  the  subject  alone  is  active — ^if 
that  which  occupies  consciousness  is  not  any  action  or  re- 
action of  the  object^  but  something  discerned  through  its 
actions  or  reactions — as  size,  form,  or  position;  then  the 
property  perceived  is  of  the  kind  commonly  known  as 
primary,  but  here  named  statical. 

The  three  classes  of  attributes  thus  briefly  defined,  which 
will  hereafter  be  successively  considered  at  lengfth,  are  usu- 
ally presented  to  consciousness  together.  The  space-attri- 
butes are  knowable  only  through  the  medium  of  resistance 
and  the  other  force-attributes.  Tangible  properties  are 
generally  perceived  in  connexion  with  form,  size,  and  posi- 
tion. And  of  the  non-tangible  ones,  colour  is  mostly  asso- 
ciated with  the  surfaces  of  solids,  and  cannot  be  conceived 
apart  from  extension  of  two  dimensions.  An  object  held  in 
the  hands  and  regarded  by  the  eyes,  presents  to  conscious- 
ness all  three  orders  of  attributes  at  once.  It  is  known  as 
something  resisting,  rough  or  smooth,  elastic  or  unelastic ; 
as  something  having  both  visible  and  tangible  extension, 
form,  and  size;  as  something  whoso  parts  reflect  certain 
amounts  and  qualities  of  light ;  and,  on  further  examination, 
as  something  specifically  scented  and  flavoured. 

In  conformity  with  the  method  hitherto  pursued,  of  setting 
out  with  the  most  involved  combinations,  resolving  these 
into  simpler  ones,  and  these  again  into  still  simpler  ones ; 
our  analysis  of  the  perception  of  body  will  be  best  initiated 
by  taking  an  exhaustive  perception  as  above  described,  and 
considering  what  are  the  relations  among  its  various  ele- 
ments. And  to  simplify  the  problem,  it  will  be  well  to  treat 
first  of  those  contingent  attributes  known  as  secondary, 
and  here  called  dynamical;  so  that  after  having  analyzed 
these  in  themselves,  and  in  their  relations  to  the  necessary 
attributes,  wo  may  deal  with  the  perception  of  necessary 
attributes  as  divested  of  everything  that  is  extraneous. 


13S 

§  318.  Begiiming  whh  dfee»  OMiiDgeiit  ftitoibatea  as  C(m 
lemplated  in  thcmselTes,  lea  qs  Srst  cvuBsider  the  propriety  of 
ehaniiiff  ttiom  as  dynamicaL 

The  moflt  familiar  ones  are  obrsoiislT  manifestations  of 
certain  forrnH  of  force.  Of  sound,  ve  know  that  it  becomes 
senHible  to  as  througk  vibrations  of  the  membrana  ^ym- 
pani,  and  tliat  these  vibrations  are  caused  bj  waves  in 
the  ttir.  Wo  know^  too^  that  the  body  whence  these  pro- 
ceed inuHt  bo  tlirown  into  a  vibratory  state  by  some  me- 
chaiiicid  force ;  tliat  it  thereupon  propagates  unduhitions 
through  Hurruuudiiig  matter;  and  that  in  this  purely  dyna- 
mical action  consists  the  production  of  sound.  Be- 
spcctiug  heut  wo  know  that  it  may  be  generated  mechanically^ 
as  by  compression  or  friction,  and  that,  conversely,  it  is  itself 
capable  of  generating  mechanical  force.  "We  find  that  in  its 
reflections  and  refractions,  it  conforms  to  the  law  of  compo- 
sition of  forces  ;  and  that,  by  the  now-established  undula- 
tory  theory,  its  multiplied  phenomena  are  resolved  into 
dynamical  ones.  Further,  there  is  the  fact  that  on  holding 
a  thermometer  near  the  fire,  the  same  agent  which  causes 
ill  tli(^  hand  a  sensation  of  warmth  causes  motion  in  the 
mercury.  The  phenomena  of  colour,  again,  are 
rcdiicililt^  to  the  same  category.  The  reflections  and  refrac- 
tions t)f  liglit  are  inexplicable,  save  mechanically ;  and  only 
on  tho  tlii'ury  of  undulations  can  polarization,  diSraction, 
&c.,  bo  at'i'oiiutiul  for.  Light  is  now  recognized  as  one  form 
of  the  ])riinonlial  force,  which  may  otherwise  manifest  itself 
as  sensible  motion,  as  electricity,  as  heat,  as  chemical 
affinity.  In  the  fact  that  great  heat  is  accompanied  by 
luminosity,  joined  to  the  fact  that  great  heat  may  be 
generated  mechanically,  we  clearly  trace  the  transformation ; 
whilo,  conversely,  wo  find  light  producing  a  dynamic  efiect, 
alike  in  all  photographic  processes  and  in  those  molecular 
vo-arrangements  which  it  works  in  certain  crystals.  Nor 
•)  forget  that  while,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
i]j  reflects  and  modifies  the  light  falling  upon  it ; 
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yet  nnder  fit  chemical  conditions,  it  becomes  an  independent 
source  of  light.  Though  not  the  immediate  effects 

of  radiant  forces,  odours  are  demonstrably  dynamic  in  their 
origin.  The  established  doctrine  of  evaporation  implies  that 
the  giving-off  of  particles  which  produces  odoriferous- 
ness,  must  be  ascribed  to  molecular  repulsion.  Those 
diffused  molecules  constituting  the  scent  of  a  body,  must 
have  been  propelled  from  the  surfaces  of  that  body  before 
they  acted  upon  the  nostrils ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  a 
certain  form  of  activity  in  the  object,  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  a  sensation  of  smell  in  the  subject.  The  only 

secondary  attribute  not  obviously  dynamic  is  that  of  taste. 
But  the  close  alliance  existing  between  taste  and  smell  is 
almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  if  one  is  dynamic  so 
is  the  other.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  for  a  body  to  have 
any  gustable  property  implies  some  degree  of  solubility  in 
the  saliva,  without  which  its  particles  cannot  be  carried  by 
endosmose  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  tasted ;  and  when  we  further  bear 
in  mind  that  the  diffusion  of  particles  through  liquid  is 
analogous  to  their  diffusion  through  air,  and  that  the  mole- 
cular repulsion  causing  the  last  has  its  share  in  the  first ;  we 
shall  see  further  reason  to  consider  the  sensation  of  taste  as 
due  to  an  objective  activity. 

But  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  secondary  attributes  is 
most  clearly  seen  when,  instead  of  contemplating  the  object 
as  acting,  we  contemplate  the  subject  as  acted  upon.  All 
can  testify  that  the  flavours  of  certain  drugs  are  so  persistent 
as  to  continue  to  give  feelings  of  disgust,  long  after  the 
drugs  themselves  have  been  swallowed.  A  pungent  odour 
causes  a  sneeze ;  and  the  smell  from  a  slaughterhouse  or  bone- 
yard  creates  a  nausea  which  so  tyrannizes  over  conscious- 
ness^ as  to  exclude  every  thought  but  that  of  escape.  A 
flash  of  lightning,  or  any  sudden  change  in  the  amount  or 
quality  of  the  light  surrounding  us,  instantly  changes  the 
eurronts  of  our  thoughts.    And  still  more  significant  is  the 
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fact  that  a  strong  glare  abruptly  thrown  on  his  face^  will 
often  awaken  a  sleepy  person.  Similarly  with  changes 
of  temperature.  Any  one  standing  with  his  hands  behind 
him  cannot  have  a  red-hot  iron  put  close  to  them  without 
his  ideas  being  at  onco  directed  into  a  new  channel ;  and  if 
the  degree  of  heat  passes  a  certain  pointy  he  will  draw  away 
his  hands  automatically.  So^  too^  is  it  with  sounds.  They 
may  create  either  pleasurable  or  painful  states  of  conscious- 
ness. They  often  distract  the  attention  against  the  will. 
When  loud,  they  cause  involuntary  starts  in  those  who  are 
awake  ;  and  cither  waken  those  who  sleep,  or  modify  their 
dreams.  If,  then,  in  these  extreme  cases,  the  so- 

called  secondary  attributes  of  body  are  unquestionably 
dynamic,  thoy  must  Ik»  so  throughout.  K  we  find  the  eyes 
made  to  water  by  mustard  taken  in  excess ;  vomiting  ex- 
cited when  squeamish  by  the  smell  of  a  steamer's  cabin ; 
a  blinking  of  the  cyos,  and  a  painful  sense  of  dazzling, 
caused  by  Kx^king  at  the  sun ;  a  scream  called  forth  by  a 
scald  or  burn ;  an  involuntary  bound  produced  by  an  ad- 
jacent oxpWion :  it  becomes  an  unavoidable  conclusion 
tliat  those  ]>roportios  of  things  which  we  know  as  tastes, 
scents,  colours,  heats,  sounds,  are  efiects  wrought  on  us 
by  foivos  in  the  onvirouraeut.  The  subject  undergoes 
a  clmr.co  of  state  dotormincd  bv  some  external  aorencv. 
directly  or  indirectly  proceeding  from  an  object.  Thou<rh 
then^  may  arise  in  him,  during  the  interpretation  of  its  out- 
wnnl  cause,  various  internally-determined  states ;  yet,  in  so 
far  as  the  change  itself  is  concerned,  he  is  simply  recipient 
of  an  objective  influence.  In  respect  to  all  these  so-called 
secondary  attributes,  the  object  is  active  and  the  subject  is 
passive. 

Lot  us  next  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  taste 
which  is  in  some  respects  transitional,  these  d\Tianiical 
attributes  are  th»\<o  by  wl:ich  objects  act  upon  us  through 
HpHoe.  Uy  means  of  the  light  it  radiates  or  reflects,  an 
outward  thing    renders   itself  visible  when  afar  off.      At 
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Yarioiis  degrees  of  remoteness^  objects  in  states  of  sonorous 
Tibration  arrest  our  attention.  We  are  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  odoriferous  substances  while  only  in  their  neigh- 
boorhood.  Masses  of  hot  matter  affect  us  when  near  to 
them.  Unhke  hardness^  softness^  flexibilitj^  brittleness^ 
and  all  the  statico-dynamical  attributes^  which  are  cogniz- 
able by  us  only  through  actual  contact,  either  immediate  or 
mediate;  unlike  the  statical  attributes,  shape,  size,  and 
position,  which  do  not  in  themselves  affect  us  at  all,  but 
become  known  only  by  acts  of  constructive  intelligence; 
these  dynamical  attributes  modify  consciousness  at  all 
distances,  from  that  of  a  star  downwards.  Eyes,  ears,  nose, 
and  the  diffused  nervous  agency  through  which  temperature 
is  appreciated, .  are  inlets  to  the  influences  of  objects  more 
or  less  distant;  and  the  ability  that  distant  objects  have 
thus  to  work  changes  in  us,  again  exhibits  their  inherent 
activity. 

These  attributes  are  further  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liarity that  they  are,  in  a  sense,  separable  from  what  we 
commonly  call  body.  Light  in  varying  intensities  is  known 
as  pervading  surrounding  space.  The  many  tints  assumed 
by  the  sky  are  not,  in  so  far  as  our  senses  are  concerned^ 
the  attributes  of  matter.  And  by  casting  the  prismatic 
spectrum  on  a  succession  of  surfaces,  or  by  observing  how 
the  iris  in  the  spray  of  a  cascade  moves  with  every  change 
in  the  position  of  the  eye,  proof  is  gained  tliat  colour,  in  its 
various  qualities,  is  not  an  inherent  property.  The 

like  holds  with  respect  to  the  relation  between  sounds  and 
vibrating  objects ;  which  we  learn  only  by  a  generalization 
of  experiences.  To  the  incipient  intelligence  of  an  infant, 
noise  does  not  involve  any  conception  of  body.  In  an  oft- 
recurring  echo,  the  sound  has  come  to  have  an  existence 
separate  from  the  original  concussion — continues  after  the 
vibrating  body  which  caused  it  has  become  still.  We  fre- 
quently hear  sounds  produced  by  things  that  are  neither 
visible  nor  tangible  to  us^  but  are  simply  inferred.    And 
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by  the  phrase,— '' Whafs  that?^  commonly  attered  on 
hearing  an  nnnsnal  noise,  it  is  clearly  implied  that  the 
noise  has  been  identified  as  snch  before  any  object  has  been 
thought  of  as  causing  it.  Odours,  again,  are  often 

perceived  when  wafted  far  from  the  substances  diffusing 
them.  A  room  scented  by  something  placed  in  it,  may 
retain  the  scent  long  after  the  thing  has  been  removed. 
We  may  be  strongly  a&ected  by  an  entirely  new  smell 
while  ignorant  what  produces  it,  or  from  which  side  it 
comes.  Similarly  with  heat.     In  a  cloudy  summer 

we  often  feel  marked  changes  of  temperature  that  are  not 
traceable  to  any  special  object.  The  warmth  of  a  room 
heated  by  hot- water  pipes  may  be  felt  for  some  time  before 
it  is  discovered  whence  the  warmth  proceeds.  So 

even  is  it  with  gustable  properties.  Though  ordinarily  the 
things  which  we  taste  are  simultaneously  known  to  us  as 
fluid  or  solid  matters,  yet  it  needs  but  to  remember  the 
persistence  of  disagreeable  flavours,  even  after  the  mouth 
lias  been  rinsed,  to  perceive  that  sapidity  can  be  dissociated 
from  body:  understanding  by  the  word  body,  something 
piUTcivablo    as    extended    and  resisting.  Here 

nfjfMiii,  llicn,  the  djTiamical  attributes  stand  apart  from  the 
st  a  tiro-dynamical  and  statical  ones;  for  none  of  those 
motlitications  of  resistance  constituting  the  one  class,  nor 
\hoso  tangibly-perceived  modes  of  extension  constituting 
<lio  olhor  (visible  extension  being  but  symbolical  of  tangible 
extension),  cnn  be  recognized  apart  from  the  objects  to 
>vlii('h  th(»v  belong. 

Note,  npiin,  that  these  dynamical  or  secondary  attributes 
«ro  incidental.  Pifferent  bodies  exhibit  them  in  countless 
il«»gr(M»s  aiul  combinations;  and  each  body  exhibits  them 
inoiv  or  loss,  or  not  at  all,  according  as  sun'ounding  con- 
tlitioUH  dt^tonnino.  In  the  dark,  things  are  all  of  them 
roltMirleMM.  In  the  light,  their  appearances  vary  as  the 
UyiU  vnrioM  in  kind  and  degree.  The  colour  of  a  dove's 
»Mu«k    clmugeii  with   the   position   of  the    observer's   eye; 
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while  tliat  of  some  oiystals  and  fluids  is  reversed  when 
the  light  is  transmitted  instead  of  being  reflected.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  most  objects  are  silent.  Those  that 
emit  sound  do  so  only  under  special  influences;  and 
the  sound  that  any  one  of  them  emits  is  in  great 
measure  determined  by  the  nature  or  intensity  of  the  influ- 
ences. A  great  number  of  substances  are  inodorous ;  and 
of  the  rest,  the  majority  cannot  be  perceived  to  have  any 
smell  unless  held  close  to  the  nostrils.  Things  that  are 
almost  scentless  at  low  temperatures  may  become  strongly 
scented  at  high  ones.  Very  many  bodies  have  no  taste 
whatever ;  and  the  sapid  qualities  of  others  vary  according 
as  they  aro  hot  or  cold.  The  temperature  of  the  same 
mass  may  be  such  as  to  give  a  sensation  of  greater  or  less 
heat;  or  such  as  to  give  no  appreciable  sensation  at  all; 
or  such  as  to  give  a  sensation  of  greater  or  less  cold. 
Thus  the  incidental  character  of  these  attributes  is  manifest. 
To  a  person  specially  circumstanced^  an  object  may  be  at 
once  colourless^  soundless^  scentless^  tasteless^  and  of  such 
temperature  as  to  produce  no  thermal  efiect  upon  him  ;  or 
the  object  and  the  circumstances  may  be  such  that  he  shall 
be  variously  affected  by  one,  or  two,  or  three,  of  those  dyna- 
mical attributes.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  statico-dyna- 
mical  and  statical  attributes.  For  while  different  bodies 
present  different  amounts  of  resistance  and  extension ;  and 
while  in  the  same  body  the  resistance  and  extension  admit 
of  more  or  less  variation ;  there  is  no  body  without  resist- 
ance and  extension. 

Lastly^  let  it  be  noticed  that  these  so-called  secondary 
attributes  of  body,  which  we  find  distinguishable  from  the 
rest  as  being  dynamical,  as  acting  through  space,  as  cog- 
nizable apart  firom  body,  and  as  manifested  by  body  only 
incidentally,  are  not,  in  any  strict  sense,  attributes  of  body 
at  alL  I  do  not  mean  simply  that,  being  dissociable  from 
body^  body  can  readily  enough  be  conceived  without  them ; 
nor  do  I  mean  that  what  we  call  colour^  sounds  and  the  rest^ 
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arc  subjectire  effects  produced  by  unknown  powers  in  the 
objects;  but  I  mean  that  tkese  unknown  powers  are  lite- 
rally not  in  the  objects  at  all.  Sightly  understood,  the  so- 
called  secondary  attributes  are  manifestations  of  certain 
forces  which  pervade  the  Universe ;  and  which,  when  they 
uct  upon  bodies^  call  forth  from  them  certain  reactions.  On 
being  struck^  a  gong  vibrates ;  and  by  communicating  its 
vibrations  to  the  air,  or  any  intermediate  substance,  affects 
an  auditor  with  a  sensation  of  sound.  AMiat  is  the  active 
cauHo  of  that  sensation  ?  It  is  not  the  gong :  it  is  tbe  force 
which,  being  impressed  on  the  gong,  is  changed  by  its  re- 
fu*tiou  into  another  shape.  When  the  Sun  shines  on  any 
mass  of  matter,  some  of  his  rays  are  absorbed  while  some 
arc  reflected.  In  most  cases  the  light  being  decomposed, 
its  reflected  portion  affects  us  as  colour;  and  by  special 
masses  of  matter  it  is  refracted  and  dispersed  in  chromatic 
bunds.  That  is,  a  certain  force  emanating  from  the  Sun 
impresses  itself  on  matter,  and  is,  by  the  counter-action  of 
matter,  more  or  less  metamorphosed.  The  heat  given  off 
by  l)\irning  coal,  and  by  a  briskly-hammered  piece  of  iron, 
iwo  reactions  called  forth,  in  the  first  case  by  the  chemical 
luHion  of  the  surrounding  oxygen,  in  the  second  by  mecha- 
ni«\'il  pressure.  The  atomic  repulsion  from  which  odorife- 
ronsncss  results,  is  one  of  the  reactions  consequent  on 
tli(»  reo(^ptii>u  of  honi — is  known  to  vary  as  the  heat 
varices ;  and  could  heat  be  entirely  withheld,  odours  would 
r<\iM\  Throughout,   therefore,    these    attributes 

i\vi\  if  ('onsitlertHl  in  their  origin,  activities  pervading 
h\y.\cc  ;  anil  can  bo  ascribed  to  body  only  in  the  sense  that 
bmly  whon  exposed  to  them,  reacts  upon  them,  modifies 
IIkmh,  ;\\u\  is  kuoNYu  to  ns  through  the  modifications. 
StruMly  spcNikiuijf,  one  of  these  simple  sensations  of  colour, 
rionntl,  scrnt,  I've.,  involves  a  series  of  actions  and  re- 
ni'tiouM  of  whii^h  the  object  proximately  yielding  it  mani- 
I'oMf.i  but  (lie  last.  The  light,  or  mechanical  force,  or  heat, 
Ai'rvtug  lUH  its  oouspiouous  cause,  itself  resulted  from  pre- 
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Tions  actions  and  reactions^  wHch  lead  ns  back  into  an  in- 
definite past  filled  with  changes.  But  confining  our  atten- 
tion to  the  elements  with  which  we  have  immediately  to 
deal^  we  see  that  rightly  to  understand  one  of  these 
dynamic  attributes^  implies  the  contemplation  of  three 
things : — ^First^  a  force,  either  diffused  as  light  and  heat  or 
concentrated  as  momentum;  second,  an  object  on  which 
some  of  that  force  is  impressed,  and  which  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  recipient  of  force  is  passive,  but  in  so  far  as  it  reacts  and 
determines  that  force  into  new  forms  and  directions  is 
active;  and  third,  a  subject  on  whom  some  of  the  trans- 
formed force  expends  itself  in  producing  what  we  term  a 
sensation,  and  who  as  the  recipient  of  this  transformed 
force  is  passive,  but  who  may  be  rendered  active  by  it. 

Literally,  then,  the  so-called  secondary  attributes  are 
neither  objective  nor  subjective ;  but  are  the  triple  products 
of  the  subject,  the  object,  and  the  environing  activities. 
Sound,  colour,  heat,  odour,  and  taste,  can  be  called  attributes 
of  body  only  in  the  sense  that  they  imply  in  body  certain 
powers  of  reaction,  which  appropriate  external  actions  call 
forth.  These  powers  of  reaction,  however,  are  neither  the 
attributes  made  known  to  us  as  sensations,  nor  those  vibra- 
tions or  undulations  or  molecular  repulsions  in  which,  as 
objectively  considered,  these  attributes  are  commonly  said  to 
consist ;  but  they  are  the  occult  properties  in  virtue  of  which 
body  modifies  the  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Never- 
theless, it  remains  true  that  these  attributes,  as  manifested 
to  ns,  are  dynamical.  And  in  so  far  as  the  immediate  rela- 
tion is  concerned,  it  remains  true  that  in  respect  of  these 
attributes  the  object  is  active  and  the  subject  is  passive. 

§  319.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  define  the  perception  which 
we  have  of  a  body  presenting  these  non-necessary  attributes, 
in  conjonction  with  the  necessary  attributes;  that 
body  as  ordinarily  perceived. 

Oa  taking  np  and  contemplating  an  apple^  there  ari 
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conadoaaness,  parti j  hj  presentation  through  the  senaes  and 
partly  by  representation  through  the  memory^  what  seems  to 
be  one  state,  but  what  analysis  prores  to  be  a  very  complex 
combination  of  many  states.  The  greater  number  of  these 
remain  to  be  considered  analytically  in  subsequent  chapters, 
and  can  here  be  simply  enumerated.  Among  them 

wo  have,  first,  the  coexistence  in  time  of  the  contem- 
plating subject  and  the  contemplated  object.  Further  we 
have  that  relative  position  of  the  two  in  space  which  we  call 
proximity.  We  have  also  that  group  of  impressions  on  the 
finger-ends,  which  leads  us  to  conceive  the  object  as  not 
only  having  a  position  in  space  but  as  occupying  space,  and 
a  certain  limited  amount  of  space.  Yet  again  we  have  that 
more  involved  series  of  tactual  and  motor  impressions  gained 
by  moving  the  fingers  about  it,  and  constituting  our  notion 
of  its  tangible  shape.  To  these  must  be  added  that  supple- 
mentary set  of  impressions  by  which  we  recognize  its 
surface  as  smooth ;  and  that  other  set  by  which  we  form 
an  idea  of  its  hardness.  Passing  from  these  fun- 

damental data  acquired  through  the  tactual  and  muscular 
senses,  we  have  to  note  the  impressions  through  which  the 
applets  coexistence  in  time  and  adjacency  in  space  are 
visually  as  well  as  tactually  known.  With  these  we  must 
join  the  impressions  which  make  up  our  conception  of  its 
visible  bulk  and  figure.  And  we  must  not  omit  those 
which  indicate  to  us  a  correspondence  between  the  data 
received  through  the  eyes  and  those  received  through  the 
fingers.  But  now,  along  with   the   statical  and 

statico-dynamical  attributes  primarily  known  through  com- 
bined sensations  of  resistance  and  motion,  and  some  of  them 
ro-known  through  combined  ocular  sensations  of  light,  shade, 
and  focal  adjustment,  we  find  certain  other  attributes  stand- 
ing in  various  orders  of  relation.  Joined  with  the  attributes 
of  position,  size,  and  form,  as  visually  perceived,  is  the 
uttrihuto  of  colour  (including  in  the  word  all  possible  modi- 
Uoutioiis  of  light),  recognized  as  coexistent  in  time  and  coin- 
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cident  in  space  wiUi  these  statical  attributes.  This  relation 
admits  of  some  variation^  however.  For  though^  when  our 
consciousness  of  colour  entirely  ceases^  our  consciousness  of 
visible  form^  size^  and  place^  ceases  with  it ;  yet  by  altera- 
tions in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  lights  our  impression 
of  colour  may  be  variously  changed  without  any  change  being 
produced  in  our  consciousness  of  form^  size^  and  place.  While 
it  is  generically  absolute  this  connexion  is  specifically  con- 
ditional. Note  this^  however^  that  the  relation  of  coincidence 
in  time  and  space  between  the  several  impressions  wo  have 
of  the  visible  attributes  and  those  we  have  of  the  tangible 
ones^  is  entirely  conditiouEd.  It  depends  on  the  presence  of 
light ;  on  the  opening  of  the  eyes ;  and  on  the  object  being 
within  the  field  of  view.  Unless  each  of  these  three  condi* 
tions  is  fulfilled^  no  relation  of  coincidence  in  time  and  space 
between  these  two  sets  of  attributes  can  be  established. 
Bimilarly  with  the  odour.  This,  being  but  weak,  can  be 
perceived  to  fwcompany  the  other  attributes  only  when  the 
apple  is  placed  near  the  nostrils  and  air  drawn  in.  The 
presence  of  a  certain  taste  is  in  like  manner  unknowable^ 
save  through  actions  similarly  special.  Thus,  the  common 
characteristic  of  the  dynamical  attributes,  is  the  extreme 
oonditionality  of  their  coexistence  with  the  statico-dynamical 
and  statical  ones,  in  so  far  as  our  consciousness  is  concerned. 
Though  our  perceptions  of  the  softness,  roughness,  flexibility, 
Ac.,  of  any  body  examined  by  the  fingers,  are  conditional 
on  our  performance  of  certain  manipulations  as  well  as  on 
the  nature  of  the  body ;  yet  the  general  perception  of  resist- 
ance is  wholly  unconditional.  Though  our  perceptions  of 
the  specific  extension  of  the  body — its  size  and  shape — ^aro 
similarly  conditional  on  its  character  and  on  our  acts ;  yet 
the  general  perception  of  extension  is  wholly  unconditional. 
Some  resistance  and  some  extension  are  the  invariable  and 
necessary  elements  of  the  cognition.  Be  the  body  what  it 
may,  and  be  the  part  of  the  skin  touched  by  the  body  what  it 
may,  if  it  is  perceived  at  all,  it  is  perceived  as  something 
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resisting  and  extended.  Bat  the  perception  of  the  dynamical 
attributes  as  coexistent  with  the  rest,  depends  not  only  on 
the  nature  of  the  object  and  on  our  acts,  but  also  on  the 
exposure  of  the  object  to  certain  agencies  pervading  the 
environment. 

Here,  then,  is  the  general  result.  Any  total  perception^ 
uniting  the  three  orders  of  attributes  in  one  cognition,  is  a 
state  of  consciousness  formed  thus: — ^Along  with  certain 
general  impressions  of  resistance  and  extension,  unconditum^ 
ally  standing  to  each  other  and  the  subject  in  relations  of 
co-existence  in  time  and  adjacency  in  space ;  and  along  with 
certain  specialized  impressions  of  resistance  and  specialized 
impressions  of  extension,  conditionally  standing  to  each 
other  and  the  subject  in  similar  space-relations  and  slightly- 
modified  time-relations ;  there  are  certain  impressions  of  a 
different  order  standing  in  a  doubly  conditional  manner  to 
the  previous  ones,  to  the  subject,  and  to  one  another,  in 
space  and  time  relations  still  further  modified.  This  defini- 
tion must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  exhaustive ;  for  nothing 
is  said  of  all  the  inferred  facts  bound  up  with  the  perceived 
facts — nothing  of  those  many  minor  conditions  and  accom- 
paniments, only  to  be  described  at  the  cost  of  pages. 
It  is  intended  simply  to  exhibit,  in  as  precise  a  way  as  the 
present  stage  of  the  analysis  admits,  the  general  mode  in 
which  our  cognitions  of  the  several  orders  of  attributes  are 
united  in  ordinary  perception — simply  to  display  the  relation- 
ship in  which,  as  known  to  us,  the  dynamical  attributes  of 
body  stand  to  its  other  attributes ;  so  that  having  duly  con- 
templated this  relationship,  we  may  go  on  to  analyze  the 
perception  of  the  statico-dynamical  and  statical  attributes  by 
themselves. 

§  820.  The  mental  act  effecting  one  of  these  perceptions 
next  claims  our  attention.  So  far,  we  have  considered 
only  the  several  elements  which  compose  the  percep- 
tion; and  there  has  yet  to  be  considered  the  process  by 
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which  ihey  are  co-ordinated.    This  is  what  may  be  termed 
a  process  of  organic  classification. 

As  explained  in  preceding  chapters,  the  ''  assertory  judg- 
ment ''  involved  in  every  perception  of  an  object,  is  an  act 
of  either  classification  or  recognition.  According  as  it  is 
more  or  less  specific,  a  perception  involves  the  thought— 
"  This  is  a  dog ; "  or,  ''  This  is  something  alive;''  or,  "  This 
is  a  solid  body/'  It  is  not  requisite  that  the  assertory  judg- 
ment should  be  verbally  expressed,  either  outwardly  or 
inwardly ;  but  that  the  perceived  object  must  be  more  or 
less  consciously  referred  to  its  class,,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  when,  after  some  ordinary  thing  has  been  put 
under  his  eyes  a  person  cannot  tell  what  the  thing  was, 
we  say  that  he  did  not  perceive  it.  Though  the  need- 
fnl  impressions  were  made  on  his  senses,  he  did  not  so 
attend  to  them  as  to  become  conscious  of  their  im^ 
port.  Had  he  done  so,  his  subsequent  ability  to  name 
the  thing  would  imply  that  he  had  recognized  its  nature ; 
that  is,  its  class.  Now  this  semi-conscious  classification 
which  every  complete  perception  of  an  object  involves,  is  ^ 
necessarily  preceded  by  a  still  less  conscious  classification  (^ 
its  constituent  attributes,  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  one  another,  and  of  the  conditions  under  w%ich  such  attri^ 
hutes  and  relations  become  Jcnown.  At  first  sight,  this  seems 
an  incredible  proposition — incredible  both  as  asserting  what 
self.analysis  gives  no  evidence  of,  and  as  implying  a  mental 
activity  inconceivably  great.  Nevertheless,  inquiry  will 
show  that,  a  priori,  the  perception  of  an  object  is  not 
otherwise  possible,  and  also  that  direct  experience,  not  less 
than  analogy,  implies  the  performance  of  some  such  spon- 
taneous assimilation. 

Observe  first  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If,  instead  of 
that  which  I  perceive  to  be  an  apple,  there  had  been  pre- 
sented something  having  like  form  and  colours  but  measur- 
ing a  yard  in  diameter,  I  should  not  have  concluded  it  to  be 
an  apple.     Or  ifj  while  the  bulk  and  colours  were  as  nsuali 
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tho  form  Imtl  l>con  cnbical  op  pypainidal^  I  should  have  re- 
punUnl  it  nn  soniothing  else  than  an  apple.  And  similarly  if, 
t  luMigh  liko  ill  othor  rospoots,  it  had  been  sky-blue,  op  covered 
with  Hpinos,  or  ns  hoavy  as  lead.  What  now  is  implied? 
iMtvu'ly  tlu8»  timt  boforo  the  object  is  recognized  as  an  apple, 
onoK  t^f  tho  ohiof  iHUistituont  attributes  is  recognized  as  Uke 
tho  honioloi^nis  jit tribute  in  other  apples.  The  bulk  is  per- 
ooivod  to  bo  liko  tho  bulk  of  apples  in  general;  the  form 
liko  tUoir  tK^nus;  tho  colour  like  their  colours;  the  surface 
liko  thoir  surliuvs  :  and  so  on.  The  elements  constituting 
tho  X\^U\\  poivoptiou,  an^  80>'orally  classed  with  the  before- 
kn\^\vu  liko  olomouts  :  just  as  tho  entire  group  is  afterwards 
oh*-iso\l  with  tho  bofon^-knowu  like  groups.  More- 

oYor,  ihoi"x^  is  a  olrti^siiig  not  only  of  the  constituent  attri- 
butoM  but  of  thoir  n^hu ions.  If  tho  apple  be  one  marked 
\\\\\\  stronks  of  ivil.  thon  thoso  must  run  in  certain  direc- 
tions, AVorv^  (hoy  to  run  oquatorially,  it  would  be  at  once 
dooiihil  \\\i\{  \\\o  objoot  was  not  an  apple;  as  also,  if  the 
tA%\\\  niul  tho  ivnuiiiut  of  iho  oalvx  did  not  stand  towards 
t*avh  oihor  in  sjvoitio  positions.  That  is,  the  relations  of 
Ov^'\inu*i\^o  avil  pivximity  aiul  arrangement  subsisting 
Muu^s.^  I  ho  oousnnu  ut  attributes,  must  also  be  recognized 
as  hko  certain  betori^ known  n^lat ions — must  be  classed  with 
thrttK  rm-ther.  thetv  must  be  classed  the  conditions 

niiiKr  whirh  the  attributes  ami  rv^lations  become  known. 
'I  he  cv^K^nrs  {Wid  visibU^  term  of  an  apple  being  perceivable 
I  tils  ilr.viri;:  tl;e  ptvsenee  of  light,  it  results  that  a  conscions- 
iu:s  of  hirht»  ivir^u-iled  as  a  condition  like  the  before- 
kiu^Nwi  v\M;ihnons,  becomes  m\  indirect  component  of  the 
ju  rvci^iit^i :  tv*  j  wve  which,  it  needs  but  remember  that  the 
Uvxw  j.i'.vi  cv^U  urs  v^t*in\  apple  if  seen  in  the  djnrk,  would  be 
n  c:in\h\l  i>et  !\s  implvir.ir  an  apple  but  as  implying  an 
t»pp,cjil  i'.lusiv^v..  Its  weight,  apun.  is  perceived  as  coexist- 
ent with  it>  tiirgiMe  pn^pertics ;  lut  only  when  it  is  lifted. 
jKv^  sir.xuion  rfwiiirhr,  save  one  obtained  under  this  con- 
dition  like  certain  remembered  conditions,  could  be  ascribed 
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to  ihe  apple^  or  become  an  element  in  the  perception  of  it. 
Thns^  then,  there  is  a  classing  of  the  several  attributes 
with  the  like  before-known  attributes,  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting among  them  with  like  before-known  relations,  and 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  perceived  with  like 
before-known  conditions.  And  the  classification  of  the  ob- 
ject as  an  apple  is  the  cumulative  result  of  these  constituent 
classifications. 

''  Can  such  a  complicated  set  of  mental  acts  be  performed 
so  rapidly  as  to  leave  no  trace  in  consciousness  f  **  The 
question  is  pertinent.  I  have  already,  by  the  phrase  "  or* 
ganic  classification,'^  indicated  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty;  and  it  needs  but  to  note  the 
stages  through  which  our  acts  of  classing  pass  firom  the 
couscious  to  the  unconscious,  to  see  that  the  facts  point  to 
this  solution.  Let  any  one  walking  through  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  meet  with  an  animal  he  has  read  about  but  has 
not  before  seen.  How  does  he  endeavour  to  determine  its 
kind  f  He  considers  its  separate  characteristics— observes 
successively  its  size,  its  general  shape,  its  head,  its  feet,  its 
tail,  its  hair,  its  colour — classes  these  respectively  as  large, 
as  broad,  as  pointed,  and  so  forth — does  in  a  less  definite  way 
what  a  zoologist  in  a  parallel  case  does  systematically ;  and 
if  he  succeeds  in  classing  the  creature,  he  succeeds  by  thus 
thinking  of  the  likenesses  of  its  constituent  attributes  and 
their  relations  to  those  of  creatures  he  has  heard  of,  road  of, 
or  seen  drawings  of.  Lot  him  pass  on  to  some  beast 
before  seen  but  not  familiar,  as  the  sea-bear.  His  first 
sight  of  it  is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  act  of  classing,  and 
by  a  repetition  of  the  name,  either  aloud  or  to  himself.  Let 
him  wfiJk  by  cages  having  inmates  he  has  often  watched, 
as  the  lions,  and  the  act  of  classing  will  obtrude  upon  his 
consciousness  much  less  distinctly.  Now  let  him  leave  the 
gardens.  On  passing  the  horses  standing  at  the  gates,  he 
will  be  conscious  that  they  are  horses ;  but  ho  will  not  speci- 
fically identify  them  as  such  in  deliberate  acts  of  thought. 


ISA  SKifei. 

Ajoi  'mhBL  \a  leadba  t&e  ssrwcsy  dioagh  e^di  of  ihe  Imn* 
^red  acicrrizsius  jthccfrg  ^^  <iiw[t  mmnte  is  distiiigiiiahed 
a<  BLui,  vc^Tdc.  Icj.  GT  fir£ — fis  cbased,  thmt  is — Uie  mental 
act  is  p0f  :Ts:a£d  so  np^dLv  as  seanodj  to  interrapt  the  cnr- 
reXit  cf  Lis  libo-zgiais,  Xcv  this  erer-incmsmg  ftcility  and 
qoidmess  in  clasgsr.g  cozLj^ex  groops  of  attribntes,  implies 
an  erer-increasizig  faciliix  azad  quickness  in  that  classing  of 
the  attribntes  ihexnselTes,  their  relations^  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  perceired,  that  begins  with  infancy. 
Forms^  sizes,  distances,  colours,  weights,  smells,  and  the 
rest,  though  once  consciouslT  classed,  gradually  during 
childhood  come  to  be  classed  less  and  less  consciously ;  and 
this  classification  being  simpler  than  any  other,  beginning 
earlier  and  being  almost  infinitely  repeated,  grows  more 
rapid  than  any  other:  eTentually  becoming  practically 
automatic. 

To  verify  this  interpretation  it  needs  but  to  remind  the 
reader  that  he  has,  within  his  own  experience,  a  case  in 
which  the  entire  progress  from  conscious  to  unconscious 
classification  is  traceable.  When  learning  to  read,  the 
child  has  to  class  each  letter  by  a  distinct  mental  act. 
This  symbol  A,  has  to  bo  thought  of  as  like  certain  others 
before  seen,  and  as  standing  for  a  sound  like  certain  sounds 
boforo  heard.  By  practice  these  processes  become  more 
and  more  abbreviated,  or  less  and  less  conscious.  Pre- 
Hcntly  the  power  is  reached  of  classing  by  one  act  a  whole 
group  of  such  symbols — a  word ;  and  eventually  an  entire 
cIuhI  (T  of  words  is  recognized  instantaneously.  Now,  were  it 
iu)t  Muii  (hoRO  steps  can  bo  recalled,  it  would  seem  absurd  to 
pay  that  when  the  reader  takes  in  at  a  glance  the  sentence 
— •'  TIiIh  is  true,"  he  not  only  classifies  each  word  with 
iho  boforo-known  like  words,  but  each  letter  with  the 
bi'foro-known  like  letters.  Yet,  as  it  is,  he  will  see  this  to 
bo  nn  unjivoidablo  inference.  He  knows  that  such  acts  of 
olnNhin^  woro  performed  at  first ;  and  as  no  time  can  be 
iminoil  at  which  they  were  given  up,  it  follows  that  the 
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entire  change  lias  arisen  fix)m  a  progressive  increase  of 
rapidity^  which  has  finally  made  them  almost  automatic. 
And  if  this  has  taken  place  with  acts  of  classing  com- 
menced so  late  as  five  or  six  years  old^  still  more  must  it 
liaye  taken  place  with  those  simpler  acts  commenced  at 
birth* 

The  foregoing  definition  of  the  perception  of  body  as  pre- 
senting the  three  orders  of  attributes,  therefore  requires  to 
be  supplemented  by  this  explanation ;  that  the  several  attri- 
butes, the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another  and 
to  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  only 
such  attributes  and  relations  are  perceived,  have  to  be 
thought  of  as  like  before-known  attributes,  before-known 
relations,  and  before-known  conditions. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

THE    PKRCEPTIOy    OF    BQDT    AS    PRSSK5TIKG    STATICO- 
BTXAMICAL    AJSl^    STATICAL    ATTRIBITTES. 

§  821.  If  we  imagine  a  Iranian  being  without  sights 
hearings  taste,  smell,  or  the  sense  of  temperature ;  then 
the  only  attributes  of  body  cognizable  by  him,  will  be 
the  statico-dynamical  and  the  statical.  All  the  knowledge 
he  can  gain  by  touching,  pressing,  pulling,  and  rubbing 
things,  as  well  as  by  moving  his  limbs,  or  body,  or 
both,  in  contact  with  them,  comes  under  these  heads :  the 
one  comprehending  knowledge  which  implies  an  activity 
on  his  part,  and  a  re-activity  on  the  part  of  the  things ; 
the  other  comprehending  knowledge  which  implies  his  in* 
dependent  internal  activity  in  putting  together  certain  of 
the  impressions  he  has  received. 

These  statico-dynamical  and  statical  attributes  are  usually 
presented  to  consciousness  closely  united.  When  in  the  dark 
any  object  is  examined  by  the  hands,  more  or  less  definite 
perceptions  of  its  softness,  smoothness,  elasticity,  &c.,  are 
joined  with  more  or  less  definite  perceptions  of  its  position, 
Bize,  and  form.  These  two  classes  of  perceptions  may  ac- 
coinjiany  each  other  with  various  degrees  of  incompleteness ; 
l)ti(  iiomo  connexion  between  them  is  invariable.  As  will 
lMM*onfliT  bo  shown,  it  is  questionable  whether  primordiaUy 
Hioy  vxxHi  in  this  relation ;  but  without  doubt  by  the  adult 
huiiiaii  consciousness^  all  tactile  resistances  are  uncondi- 
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tkmally  known  as  coexistent  with  some  extension^  and  all 
tactile  extensions  are  nnconditionally  known  as  coexistent 
with  9ome  resistance. 

In  pnrsnanoe  of  the  method  hitherto  followed^  we  have 
now  to  analyze  one  of  these  complex  tactnal  perceptions  in 
its  totality.  As  in  the  last  chapter  we  attended  mainly 
to  the  contingent  attributes  and  their  relations  to  thepe 
essential  ones,  with  a  view  of  afterwards  leaving  the  con- 
tingent out  of  consideration ;  so  here,  it  will  be  best  to  treat 
more  especially  of  the  resistance-attributes,  so  that  having 
observed  how  we  perceive  them  and  their  relations  to  the 
extension-attributes,  we  may  proceed  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
tension-attributes by  themselves. 

§  322.  Note  first  why  these  resistance-attributes  which 
have  been  termed  secundo-primary,  may  be  more  appro- 
priately termed  statico-dynamical* 

They  are  all  of  them  known  as  manifestations  of  me- 
chanical force.  They  are  all  results  of  attraction,  of  re* 
pulsion,  and  of  that  property  in  virtue  of  which  a  body's 
reaction  upon  a  disturbing  agent  varies  as  the  quantity  of 
motion  which  that  disturbing  agent  impresses  upon  it.* 
They  are  the  attributes  of  body  involved  alike  in  its  stand->> 
ing  and  in  its  acting.  That  capacity  which  matter  has  of 
passively  retaining,  while  undisturbed,  its  size,  figure,  and 
position,  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  statical;  while  that 

*  I  use  this  awkward  circtuiilocation  to  avoid  an  inaccnracy.  Among 
the  Kmroes,  phyaically  considered,  of  the  secundo-primary  attribntes,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  enumerates  inertia.  But  inertia  is  not  a  force  :  it  is 
nmply  the  negation  of  activity.  It  is  not  a  positive  attribute  :  it  is  a 
purely  negittive  one.  There  is  a  very  general  belief  that  matter  offers 
some  absolute  opposition  to  anything  tending  to  displace  it  This  is  not 
the  fact.  Take  away  all  extrinsic  hindrance— all  friction,  all  resisting  me- 
dium— and  an  infinitesimal  force  will  produce  motion ;  only  the  motion  will 
be  infinitesimal,  in  consequence  of  the  law  that  the  velocity  varies  as  the 
momentom  (or  force  impressed)  divided  by  the  mass.  Were  inertia  a  force, 
all  tlie  calculations  of  astronomers  respectiug  planetary  perturbationa  and 
tiia  Ukidf  would  b«  enoiieoua.    The  term  via  inertia  ia  a  misnomer. 
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capacitj  wlucli  it  lias  of  meeting  by  a  proportionate  connter- 
acting  {brce>  any  force  bronglit  to  bear  upon  it^  mnst  be 
con^ivlertHl  as  dynamical ;  and  the  &ct  that  these  capacities 
cannot  bo  dissociated,  but  are  two  sides  of  the  same  capa- 
city>  is  expreti^sed  by  uniting  the  descriptive  terms.  Add 
to  this»  that  if  we  class  those  attributes  in  respect  of  which 
th«»  obji>ct  is  active  while  the  subject  is  passive,  as  dyna- 
mical ;  and  if  we  class  as  statical  those  in  respect  of  which 
th«  subject  is  active  while  the  object  is  passive ;  then  we 
must  class  as  statico^ynamical  those  in  respect  of  which 
subject  and  objtH:t  are  both  active. 

Attributes  of  this  class  are  more  numerous  than  would 
Ih>  supjK»*od»  Tho  resistances  offered  by  objects  to  forces 
tcudiitg  to  raiso  them — their  weight*— originate  only  the 
attribut«>s  of  llt^iicff  and  Light;  which  indicate  amounts  of 
irvavitatU^)  forvv  iu  relation  to  bulk.  But  the  opposition 
wluoh  v>l>ji\"*ts  oilVr  to  compression  or  tension,  is  distinguish- 
ablo  not  only  iu*  its  relative  amounts  but  in  its  kinds.  Of 
Knliv^  that  rt^si^t  in  different  modes  as  well  as  in  different 
depr\v«i»  we  have  the  Hani  and  Soft;  the  Firm  and  Fluid; 
tlu*  r/jti'i\{  Hud  Friable :  tho  Ttnujh  sjid  Brittle ;  the  liigid 
auvl  yU\iihlc :  the  I*Us^ile  and  Inji^sile ;  the  Ductile  and  /n- 
iiti^'tile:  the  Kctmctilc  and  Irrttradile ;  the  Compressible 
m\\\  bic\>myrx'ssibh' :  tho  Iit;filient  and  Irresilietit ;  and 
(v\uiibiiu^l  with  tigur^O  the  Ei>ugh  and  Smooth.*     Of  these 

*  With  iK.iM«>  exv>r(>tioti9  this  is  Sir  Willijun  Hamilton*8  clasaificatioD. 
I  Uo  itv«t»  howvYvr.  svi'Aratis  m  h«  atti*mpts  to  dcs  the  attributes  which 
(|*h^Mv*«^Il>*  v\'U«t\Wr«\l)  im^^l^'  molecular  attraction  (as  the  Retractile)  from 
th\HHt  xirhivh  mt^Uy  mi>l«cular  repulsion  (as  the  Resilient) ;  because,  in 
r«4^Ut^\  all  v^  th«m  imply  K>th.  As  there  is  a  balance  of  the  molecular 
altravtious  and  rvpul«iv>ns  in  an  undisturbed  body,  a  body  cannot  hare 
any  of  its  molecules  disturbed  by  an  external  force  without  both  the  at* 
tractive  and  n^pulsive  forces  coming  into  active  opposition.  On  examining 
Ihe  fracture  of  a  piece  of  wood  brohen  transversely,  part  of  the  area  will 
be  seen  to  exhibit  marks  of  tension  and  part  of  compression ;  and  the  line 
divivlutg  these  (tarts  is  called  the  ** neutral  axis."  A  body  cannot  exhibit 
ductility  or  retractility  without  being  partially  thrown  into  a  state  of  com- 
pression ;  teeing  that  the  extending  force  cannot  be  applied  to  the  body 
without  cgmprMBng  it  aomswlMreL 
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pun  of  attributed  qualities^  several  are  purely  relative*-^ 
are  simply  d^rees  of  the  same.  This  is  manifestly  the 
cue  with  Bard  and  Sofly  Firm  and  Fluid,  Compressible 
and  Ificompresstble.  But  there  are  some,  as  Ductile  and 
IndMctile,  which  are  not  united  by  insensible  gradations. 

§  323.  Before  defining  our  perceptions  of  these  attributes, 
it  is  requisite  that  we  should  consider  the  several  distinct 
sensations  resulting  firom  the  direct  actions  of  body  upon 
ns;  together  with  those  which  accompany  our  direct  actions 
upon  body.  There  are  two  in  respect  of  which  body  is 
actiye  while  we  are  passive,  and  two  in  respect  of  which  we  are 
active  while  body  is  passive.  Those  which  we  may  class  as 
of  objective  origin,  are  the  sensations  of  touch  and  pressure. 
Those  which  originate  subjectively  are  the  sensations  of 
muscular  tension  and  muscular  motion.  Let  us  consider 
them  seriatim. 

When  one  of  the  fingers  is  brought  gently  in  contact  with 
anything,  when  a  fly  settles  on  the  forehead,  or  when  a  hair 
gets  into  the  mouth,  there  arises  the  sensation  of  touch 
proper.  This  sensation  is  undecomposable — ^is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  sensation  of  pressure ;  and  though  we 
always  ascribe  it  to  some  resisting  object,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  resistance  is  given  in  the  sensation.  That  the 
sensation  is  caused  by  mechanical  force,  wo  know ;  but  we 
know  this  mediately.  Mechanical  force  is  immediately 
knowable  by  us  only  as  that  which  opposes  muscular 
action ;  and  as,  in  this  case,  muscular  action  is  not  called 
forth,  mechanical  force  can  only  be  inferred. 

If  the  hand  be  opened  out  on  the  table  and  a  weight  be 
placed  on  one  of  the  fingers,  there  results  the  sensation  of 
pressure,  which  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  last.  In 
most  of  our  tactual  impressions  the  two  are  so  mixed  as  to 
be  not  easily  discriminated.  But  if  we  compare  the  feeling 
caused  by  a  fly  on  the  forehead,  with  that  caused  by  a 
weight  on  the  finger,  we  shall  perceive  that  no  increase  in 
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the  intensity  of  either  will  produce  the  other.  That  the 
two  di£fer  not  in  degree  but  in  kind^  will  be  yet  more 
clearly  seen  on  remembering  that  the  sensation  of  ticklings 
which  a  continuity  of  touch  proper  produces^  is  the 
strongest  when  the  touch  is  extremely  light;  and  that 
when  the  touch  becomes  heavy  the  sensation  of  tickling 
ceases.  Contrasting  them  physiologically^  we  may  presume 
\^-  that  the  sensation  of  touch  proper  results  from  a  stimula- 
tion of  nerves  in  the  skin^  while  that  of  pressure  results 
from  a  stimulation  of  nerves  in  the  subjacent  tissues ;  that 
hcnce^  by  very  gentle  contact  the  nerves  in  the  skin  alone 
are  aflTected,  while  by  rougher  contact  the  nerves  in  both 
are  affected ;  that  consequently^  in  passing  from  gentle  to 
rough  contact  by  degrees^  the  single  feeling  at  first  ex- 
perienced becomes  masked  by  another  feeling  that  arises 
gradually ;  and  that  thus  is  produced  the  habitual  confusion 
of  the  two.  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  sensation  of 
pressure^  though  often  associated  with  that  of  muscular 
tension^  often  exists  apart  from  it ;  as  in  the  example  above 
given,  and  as  in  the  ever-present  experience  of  the  reactive 
pressure  of  whatever  surface  supports  the  body. 

The  sensation  of  muscular  tension  also,  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting separately.  On  holding  out  the  arm  horizontally, 
and  still  more  on  dealing  similarly  with  the  leg,  a  sensation 
is  felt  which,  tolerably  strong  as  it  is  at  the  outset, 
presently  becomes  unbearable.  It  the  limb  be  uncovered 
and  kept  from  contact  with  anything,  this  sensation  is 
associated  with  no  other. 

Allied  to  the  sensation  accompanying  tension  of  the 
muscles,  is  that  accompanying  the  act  of  contracting  them 
— the  sensation  of  muscular  motion.  Concerning  the  state 
of  consciousness  induced  by  muscular  motion,  and  concern- 
ing the  ideas  of  Space  and  Time  which  are  connected  with 
it  in  adult  minds,  something  will  be  said  hereafter.  For  pre- 
sent purposes  it  will  suffice  to  notice  the  peculiarity  of  this 
sensation.  While  from  a  muscle  at  rest  no  sensation  arises ; 
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wliile  from  a  musole  in  a  stafce  of  oontinuoos  strain  there 
arises  a  continuous  sensation  which  remains  uniform  for 
some  time ;  firom  a  musole  that  is  contracting  or  relaxing 
there  arises  a  sensation  which  is  undergoing  increase  or 
decrease. 

The  several  sensations  thus  distinguished^  and  more  par« 
ticularly  the  last  three^  are  those  which,  by  their  combina* 
tions  in  various  degrees  and  relations,  constitute  our  percep- 
tions of  the  statico-dynamical  attributes  of  body.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  the  perceptions  thus  constituted. 

§  324.  When  we  express  our  immediate  experiences  of  a 
body  by  saying  that  it  is  hard,  what  are  the  experiences  im- 
plied? First,  a  sensation  of  pressure  of  considerable  in- 
tensity is  implied ;  and  if,  as  in  most  cases,  this  sensation  of 
pressure  is  given  to  a  finger  voluntarily  thrust  against  the 
object,  then  there  is  simultaneously  felt  a  con*espondingly- 
strong  sensation  of  muscular  tension.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Feelings  of  pressure  and  muscular  tension  may  be  given  by 
bodies  which  we  call  soft,  provided  the  compressing  finger 
follows  the  surface  as  fast  as  it  gives  way.  In  what  then 
consists  the  difiference  between  the  perceptions  f  In  this ; 
that  whereas  when  a  soft  body  is  pressed  with  increasing 
force,  the  sensations  of  pressure  and  muscular  tension,  while 
they  increase  synchronously,  are  necessarily  accompanied  by 
certain  sensations  of  muscular  movement ;  when  a  hard  body 
is  pressed  with  increasing  force,  these  sensations  of  increas- 
ing pressure  and  tension  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
sensations  of  muscular  movement — ^not,  at  least,  by  any  that 
are  appreciable.  Considered  by  itself,  then,  the 

perception  of  softness  may  be  defined  as  the  establishment 
in  consciousness  of  a  relation  of  simultaneity  between  three 
series  of  sensations — a  series  of  increasing  sensations  of 
pressure;  a  series  of  increasing  sensations  of  tension; 
and  a  series  of  sensations  of  motion.  And  the  percep- 
tion of  hardness  is  the  same,  with  omission  of  the  last 
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1  .s.4;52£»  ^fraenniair  mire.  Wjisl  ^ae  ingcr  is  throst 
■iKaiusi^  s^sis"  s^nl  JUT  jscBiifisxr  btn^.  as  'w^x  daj.  xbe  three 
-X'g.'ijrrrsj^r  aerres  .n  sesxsKrens  jf  prsssor?.  ynsjon,  and 
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•v.ftK^  .  i'  .i*.nwciinn%  :at>^>  :nr««  JwmmrraiD  series  of  sen- 
><fc^r. 'JK-  «><  vlKiw*»d  'jy  rapw  jtdior  series  ia  niie  reverse 
->niTi:^  y^ >.!,.» w*nif'  .2it»  inij:^r.  dit?  widiuraivTiI  ot  which,  im- 
'jTiix^  ><Tnu  :<<nt^«;M.u>u$  vit  oiuscuiar  aiocioa,  cae  caoacchoac 
^vtk:$'  .^  iMwr<«»ii4Q)^  ^SMMft  ot  ^iLsuaons  of  pressure,  and 
.1  vttvrtM^n^  :s^»r*es  of  semsacious  of  tihac  nmscolar  ten- 
:$ti>u  .luplit^  bjr  che  pressure.  Thos  the  perceptioii  of  re- 
$ilieuce  m  detmable  as  the  establishment  in  conscioosness, 
of  a  relatdon  of  sequence  between  the  group  of  co-ordinated 
sensacions  constituting  the  perception  of  softness,  and  a 
certain  other  group  of  co-ordinated  sensations  similar  in 
fciiLd  but  opposite  in  serial  order. 

The  perceptions  of  roughness  and  smoothness  refer  not  to 
the  decree  or  kind  of  cohesion  subsisting  among  the  particles 
of  a  body,  but  to  the  quality  of  its  surface ;  and  hence  have 
U:tle  in  common  with  the  foregoing.  The  motion  by  which 
^ithor  of  them  is  gained,  is  not  in  the  line  of  pressure  but 
as  richt  angles  to  it.  The  accompanying  sensations,  partly 
of  pr«sun?,  partly  of  touch  proper,  do  not  form  an  increas- 
icbT  or  a  decreasing  scries ;  but  are  either  uniform  (as  when 
*mvvchue«s  is  perceived)  or  irregularly  varied  (as  when 
tv^UArtmetf*  is  perceived).  The  perception  of  smoothness, 
th^iu  vvu^$ts  iu  the  establishment  in  consciousness  of  a  rela- 
tivHi  of  yiuiuUanoity  between  a  special  series  of  sensations  of 
iMv>ti^Mi>  and  a  uniform  aensation  of  touch  properj  or  pressure^ 
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or  both.  Whfle  in  the  perception  of  ronglmess^  the  like 
sensations  of  motion  are  known  as  simnltaneooa  with  a 
broken  series  of  sensations  of  touchy  or  pressure^  or  both. 

It  is  mmecessary  thns  to  analyze  oar  perceptions  of  all 
the  statico-dynamical  attributes  above  enamerated.  What 
has  been  said  renders  it  sufficiently  manifest^  that  they 
severally  consist  in  the  establishment  of  relations  of  simul- 
taneity and  sequence  among  our  sensations  of  touchy  pres- 
sure^ tension  and  motion;  experienced  as  increasing^  de- 
creasing^ or  uniform;  and  combined  in  various  modes  and 
degrees.    This  is  all  which  it  here  concerns  us  to  know. 

§  325.  Passing  from  these  preliminary  analyses  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  chapter — the  perception  of  body  as 
presenting  statico-dynamical  and  statical  attributes^  we 
find  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  following  elements.  The 
relations  of  coexistence  in  time  and  adjacency  in  space 
between  subject  and  object;  the  combined  impressions 
which  make  up  our  ideas  of  a  more  or  less  specific  size 
and  a  more  or  less  specific  shape ;  the  further  impressions 
included  in  our  notions  of  surface;  those  included  in  our 
notions  of  texture  ;  and  those  many  others  signified  by  the 
terms  ductility^  elasticity^  fiexibility^  &c. :  all  of  them  re- 
ferred to  a  place  in  space  that  is  approximately  the  same, 
and  to  a  time  that  is  common  to  them  all. 

Merely  re-stating  these  several  constituents  of  the  per- 
ception, which  were  to  some  extent  incidentally  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  it  remains  to  specify  more  definitely  than 
before,  the  kind  of  union  subsisting  among  them.  When 
in  the  dark  the  presence  of  some  object  is  revealed  by  acci- 
dental collision,  we  have,  along  with  certain  unexpected 
sensations  of  pressure  and  muscular  tension,  a  vague  con- 
ception of  a  something  extended ;  and,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, this  relation  of  coexistence  between  resistance  and 
extension  is  unconditional — ^is  independent  alike  of  the  will 
of  the  subject  and  the  quality  of  the  object.  The 
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special  elements  of  the  perception  are  conditionaL    If  the 
nature  of  the  object  is  to  be  ascertained^  its  reactions  must 
be  called  forth  by  certain  appropriate  actions  of  the  sabjeci. 
The  sensations  it  gives  us  most  become  known  as  sequent 
to  certain  sensations  we  give  ourselves.     There  must  be 
particular  kinds  of  volition  and  ^he  particular  changes  of 
internal  state  that  follow  them,  before  the  changes  result- 
ing from  external  impressions  can  be  received.     It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  resistance-attributes,  as  hardness  and  soft- 
nesSj   usually  become  involuntarily  known  in  the  act  of 
collision ;  though  this  is  not  necessary,  since,  when  moving 
with  out-stretched  hands,  the  gentlest  touch  suffices  to 
prove  the  existence  of  something,  before  yet  we  can  know 
aught  of  its  nature.     But  to  determine  whether  the  body  is 
rough  or  smooth,  flexible  or  rigid,  ductile  or  inductile,  im- 
plies correlative  subjective  activities  of  a  complicated  kind ; 
and     the    modifications    of    consciousness    accompanying 
these,  must  become  essential  elements  of  the  perceptions, 
Heuce,  a  statico-dynamical  attribute  is  perceived  through  a 
union  of  internally-determined  impressions  with  externally- 
determined  impressions ;  which  combined  group  of  impres- 
sions is  known  as  the  consequent  of  those  internally-deter- 
mined changes  constituting  volition. 

Defined  in  its  totality,  then,  the  perception  of  body  as 
presenting  statico-dynamical  and  statical  attributes,  is  a 
state  of  consciousness  having  for  its  primary  elements  the 
impressions  of  resistance  and  extension  unconiditionally 
united  with  each  other  and  the  subject  in  relations  of  coin- 
cidence in  time  and  adjacency  in  space ;  having  for  its 
secondary  elements  the  impressions  of  touch,  pressure, 
tension,  and  motion,  variously  united  with  one  another  in 
relations  of  simultaneity  and  sequence,  that  are  severally 
conditional  on  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  acts  of  the 
subject,  and  all  of  them  conditionally  united  with  the 
primary  elements  by  relations  of  sequence ;  and  having  for 
its  further  secondary  elements  certain  yet  undefined  relations 
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(constitnting  the  cognitions  of  size  and  form^  hereafter  to 
be  analyzed)^  which  are  also  conditionally  united  alike  with 
the  primary  elements  and  the  other  secondary  elements. 

Such  being  the  constituents  of  the  perception^  the  act  of 
perception  consists  in  the  classing  these  constituents^  each 
with  others  of  its  own  order.  As  shownnn  the  last  chapter^ 
no  one  of  them  can  be  known  for  what  it  is,  without  being 
assimilated  to  the  before-known  ones  which  it  resembles. 
And  from  the  classing  of  each  impression  with  like  remem- 
bered impressions,  each  relation  with  like  remembered  rela- 
tions, and  each  condition  with  like  remembered  conditions^ 
results  that  classing  of  the  object  in  its  totality  which  is 
synonymous  with  a  perception  of  it. 


M  2 


CHAPTER  Xm, 

THB    PERCEPTION   OF   BODY    AS   PBE8ENTINO   STATICAL 

ATTRIBUTES. 

§  326.  From  that  class  of  attributes  known  to  ns  solely 
tliTongh  one  or  other  kind  of  objective  activity ;  and  from 
that  farther  class  known  to  as  throagh  some  objective  re- 
acuvity  called  forth  by  a  sabjective  activity ;  we  now  pass 
to  that  remaining  class  known  to  as  throagh  a  subjective 
aettiTitT  onlv. 

In  respect  of  its  space-attributes — ^Bulk^  Figure,  and 
Potsi!rk>Q — body  is  altogether  passive ;  and  the  perception  of 
tlivEi  is  wholly  due  to  certain  mental  operations.  Unlike  heat, 
&i?imd.  oJvor.  ic„  which  are  prv^ented  to  consciousness  by 
no  so:s  o/  our  own,  but  often  in  spite  of  our  acts — ^unlike 
rcT:c!ir.tss,  soft2it?!SS,  pliabilinr,  ic,  of  which  we  become 
ocr.5o:cus  bv  the  union  of  cur  own  acts  with  the  acts  of 
ihir.cji ;  extension   under  its  several  modes   is   cognizable 
ihTv^uirh  a  whcily-intersial  co-ordination  of  impressions :   a 
prvsxsj^  in  which  the  extended  object  has  no  share.    Though 
:ho  liitai  jhiv^u^h  which  its  extension  is  known,  are  supplied 
bv  the  ob*\vi ;  vet.  as  those  data  are  not  the  extension,  and 
as  \mtil  they  are  combined  in  thought  the  extension  is  un- 
kr.own,  it  follows  that  extension  is  an  attribute  with  which 
Kxiv  dvx>s  not  impress  us,  but  which  we  discover  through 
CM^r^si^r*^  \>f  it*  other  attributes.     To  an  uncritical  observer, 
iJUo  vi:(ib]o  iorm  of  an  object  seems  as  much  thrust  upon  his 
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conscioosness  by  the  object  itself^  as  its  colour  is.  Bat  on 
remembering  that  the  visible  form  is  revealed  to  him  only 
through  certain  modifications  of  light;  that  these  modifica* 
tions  are  produced  not  by  the  form>  but  by  certain  occult  pro* 
perties  of  the  substance  having  the  form ;  and  that  if  the 
body  had  no  power  of  reacting  on  lights  the  form  would  be 
invisible ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  is  known  not  imme- 
diately but  mediately.  When  it  ia  further  remembered  that 
in  the  dark  the  shape  and  size  of  anything  are  knowablo 
only  through  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  gained  by 
acts  of  exploration;  and  that  consciousness  of  the  shape 
and  size  depends  on  the  thinking  of  these  in  certain  rela* 
tions ;  it  will  no  longer  bo  questioned  that  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  space-attributes^  the  object  is  wholly  passive 
while  the  subject  is  active. 

The  propriety  of  distinguishing  Bulk^  Figure^  and  Posi- 
tion as  statical  attributes^  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  In 
mechanics^  statics  and  dynamics  are  allied  to  one  another 
as  closely  as  the  circle  is  allied  to  the  ellipse^  into  which  it 
passes  by  insensible  steps ;  whereas  the  attributes  that  are 
here  classed  as  statical^  differ  wholly  and  irreconcilably  from 
those  classed  as  dynamical.  The  reply  is  that  the  terms  as 
now  used  are  to  be  understood^  not  in  the  mechanical  sense, 
but  in  a  more  general  sense.  Statical  attributes  are  those 
which  pertain  to  body  as  standing  or  existing.  Djmamical 
ones  are  those  which  pertain  to  it  as  acting.  If  it  bo 
admitted  that  the  so-called  secondary  attributes  of  body, 
which,  as  we  find,  imply  its  activity,  are  rightly  termed 
dynamical ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  so-called  primary 
ones,  whichy  as  implying  passivity,  are  their  antitheses,  may 
be  properly  distinguished  as  statical. 

§  827.  Whether  the  space-attributes  of  body  are  any  of 
them  knowable  through  the  eyes  alone,  has  been  a  disputed 
question.  That  our  perceptions  of  distance  are  not  origi- 
nally visual,  but  result  from  muscular  experiences,  which 
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yisoal  exp>erienc68  serye  to  syinbolize^  is  admitted.  And 
tbat  at  least  one  out  of  the  three  dimensions  of  body^ 
involving  as  it  does  the  idea  of  greater  or  less  remote- 
ness from  nsj  can  be  known  only  through  mnscolar 
experiences^  most  also  be  admitted.  But  oar  inability 
to  conceive  of  coloor  save  as  having  extension  of  two 
dimensions^  seems  to  imply  that  superficial  magnitude 
is,  to  a  certain  extent^  knowable  by  sight.  Though  it  is 
manifest  that  superficial  magnitude  as  known  by  sight  is 
purely  relative— -that  the  same  surface^  according  as  it  is 
placed  close  to  the  eye  or  a  mile  off^  may  occupy  the  whole 
field  of  view^  or  but  an  inappreciable  portion  of  it ;  yet  as^ 
while  an  object  is  visible  at  all^  it  must  present  some  length 
and  breadth^  it  may  be  argued  that  superficial  extension  in 
the  abstract,  is  originally  perceivable  through  the  eyes,  as 
much  as  colour  is.  This  conclusion  is  in  one  sense  true  and 
in  another  sense  untrue.  The  relation  between  its  untruth 
and  its  truth  will  be  best  seen  by  considering  first  a  criticism 
upon  it  and  then  the  reply. 

Along  with  the  conception  of  visible  superficial  extension 
there  goes  a  conception  of  distance.  Imagine  a  surface  a 
foot  square  to  be  placed  a  yard  from  the  eye,  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  vision ;  and  imagine  that  four  straight  lines 
are  drawn  from  its  angles  to  the  centre  of  the  eye.  Suppose 
now  that  a  surface  of  six  inches  square  be  interposed  at  half 
the  distance,  so  as  to  subtend  to  the  eye  the  same  apparent 
area ;  and  that  another  of  three  inches  square  be  interposed 
between  this  and  the  eye  in  the  same  manner ;  and  so  on 
continuously.  It  is  manifest  that  were  it  possible  to  repeat 
this  process  ad  infinitum,  the  area  subtended  by  the  four 
converging  lines  would  disappear  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  distance  from  the  point  of  convergence  disappeared ; 
and  that  hence,  all  our  experiences  conforming  as  they  must 
to  the  laws  of  convergent  rays,  we  can  have  no  conception 
of  a  visible  superficies  without  an  accompanying  concep- 
tion of  a  distance  between  that  superficies  and  the  sentient 
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surface.  Consequently,  if  distance  is  not  conceived  a  priori, 
area  is  not  conceived    a  priori.  To    this    the 

reply  is,  that  there  can  be  no  snch  series  of  diminish- 
ing areas  subtending  the  same  angular  space.  The 
argument  ignores  the  structure  of  the  eye ;  and  supposes 
vision  to  continue  under  conditions  that  must  abso- 
lutely prevent  it.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  the  supposed 
diminishing  areas  will,  as  their  including  lines  converge, 
presently  come  in  contact  with  the  eye  itself;  but  I  mean 
that  long  before  they  do  this,  the  assumed  diminution  of  the 
area  becomes  optically  impossible.  Though  successively 
diminishing  areas  subtending  the  same  angular  space  may 
be  arranged  as  described  so  long  as  the  eye  is  not  approached 
too  closely,  yet  as  soon  as  the  limit  of  its  shortest  focal  ad- 
justment is  passed,  this  no  longer  holds :  the  retinal  area 
occupied  by  the  image,  while  it  becomes  gradually  indefinite, 
enlarges  rather  than  diminishes.  And  when  we  thus  see 
that  both  the  size  of  the  eye  and  its  optical  adjustments 
necessarily  enter  as  factors  into  the  perceptions  of  visual 
areas  and  distances,  it  becomes  manifest  that  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  visual  area  is  pre-determined 
by  the  inherited  structure ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  accompanying  sense  of  colour  is  so  pre-determined, 
but  to  some  extent — ^to  the  extent  that  the  visual  organ,  by 
its  own  size  and  constitution,  furnishes  certain  limits  within 
which  the  space-interpretations  given  to  an  impression  of 
colour  must  eventually  fall. 

But  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  matter  will  be  obtained, 
if  we  consider  more  at  length  a  visual  impression  as  it  is 
received  at  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system.  The  retina, 
examined  microscopically,  presents  a  tesselated  pavement 
made  up  of  minute  rods  and  cones  packed  side  by  side,  so 
that  their  ends  form  a  surface  on  which  the  optical  images 
are  received.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out,  each  of  these 
rods  and  cones  is  supplied  by  a  separate  nerve-fibril ;  and 
is,  as  must  be  supposed,  capable  of  independent  stimulation. 
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That  the  joint  action  of  these  retinal  elements  may  be  the 
more  easily  comprehended^  let  us  suppose  an  analogous 
structure  on  a  large  scale.  Imagine  that  an  immense 
number  of  fingers  could  be  packed  side  by  side^  so  that 
their  ends  made  a  flat  surface ;  and  that  each  of  them  had 
a  separate  nervous  connexion  with  the  same  sensorium.  If 
anything  were  laid  on  the  flat  surface  formed  by  these  finger- 
ends^  an  impression  of  touch  would  be  given  to  a  certain 
number  of  them — a  number  great  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  thing.  And  if  two  things  successively  laid  on  them 
differed  in  shape  as  well  as  in  size^  there  would  be  a  differ- 
ence not  only  in  the  nvmber  of  finger-ends  affected^  but 
also  in  the  kind  of  combination.  What  would  be  the 
interpretation  of  any  impression  thus  produced^  while  as 
yet  no  experiences  had  been  accumulated  ?  Would  there 
be  any  idea  of  extension?  Certainly  not  a  developed 
idea^  though  there  would  be  the  crude  material  of  an 
idea.  To  simplify  the  question^  let  the  first  object 

laid  upon  these  finger-ends  be  a  straight  stick ;  and  let  us 
name  the  two  finger-ends  on  which  its  extremes  lie^  A  and 
Z.  If  now  it  be  said  that  the  length  of  the  stick  will  be 
perceived^  it  is  implied  that  the  distance  between  A  and  Z 
is  already  known,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  pre- 
existent  idea  of  a  special  extension  :  which  is  absurd.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  extension  is  implied  by  the  simultaneous 
excitation  of  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  all  the  fingers  between  A 
and  Z,  the  difficulty  is  not  escaped ;  for  no  idea  of  exten- 
sion can  arise  from  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  those, 
unless  there  is  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  positions, 
which  is  itself  a  knowledge  of  extension.  By  what  process 
then  can  the  length  of  the  stick  become  known  ?  It  cim 
become  known  only  after  the  accumulation  of  certain  expe- 
riences, by  which  the  series  of  fingers  between  A  and  Z 
becomes  known.  If  the  mass  of  fingers  admits  of  being 
moved  bodily,  as  the  retina  does;  and  if,  in  virtue  of 
its  movements^  something  now  touched  by  finger  A  is  next 
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touched  by  finger  B^  next  by  C^  and  so  on ;  and  if  tbese 
experiences  are  so  multiplied  by  motion  in  all  directions, 
that  between  the  touching  by  finger  A  and  by  any  other 
finger,  the  number  of'  intermediate  touches  that  will  be  felt 
is  known;  then  the  distance  between  A  and  Z  can  be 
known — ^known,  that  is,  as  a  series  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness produced  by  the  successive  touchings  of  the  inter- 
mediate fingers — a  series  of  states  comparable  with  any 
other  such  series,  and  capable  of  being  estimated  as  greater 
or  less.  And  when,  by  numberless  repetitions,  the  relation 
between  any  one  finger  and  each  of  the  others  is  established, 
and  can  be  represented  to  the  mind  as  a  series  of  a  certain 
length,  we  may  understand  how  a  stick  laid  on  the  surface 
so  as  at  the  same  moment  to  touch  all  the  fingers  from  A 
to  Z  inclusive,  will  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  series  A 
to  Z — ^how  the  sim/ulta/neovs  excitation  of  the  entire  row  of 
fingers,  will  come  to  stand  for  its  serial  excitation — ^how 
thus,  objects  laid  on  the  surface  will  come  to  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
series  they  cover,  or  when  broad  as  well  as  long,  by  the 
groups  of  series  which  they  cover — and  how  by  habit  these 
simultaneous  excitations,  from  being  at  first  known  in- 
directly by  translation  into  the  serial  ones,  will  come  to  be 
known  directly,  and  the  serial  ones  will  be  forgotten  :  just 
as  in  childhood  the  words  of  a  new  langpiage,  at  first  under- 
stood by  means  of  their  equivalents  in  the  mother  tongue, 
are  presently  understood  by  themselves ;  and  if  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  mother  tongue,  lead  to  the  ultimate  loss  of 
it.  The  greatly-magnified  apparatus  here  described,  being 
reduced  to  its  original  shape— the  surface  of  finger-ends 
being  diminished  to  the  size  of  the  retina,  the  thmgs  laid 
on  that  sur&ce  being  understood  as  images  cast  on  the  retina, 
and  its  movements  in  contact  with  these  things  being  under- 
stood as  movements  of  the  retina  relatively  to  the  images 
— some  conception  will  be  formed  of  one  part  of  the 
process  by  which  our  ideas  of  visual  extension  are  de- 
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veloped.  But  now  a  very  well-grounded  criticism 

demands  our  attention.     When  the  retina  is  thus  described 
as  made  up  of  closely-packed  units^  separately  excitable 
because  connected  with  a  nervous  centre  by  separate  fibres ; 
and  when  it  is  argued  that  the  excitation  of  any  series  of 
these  comes  to  be  known  by  experience  as  indicative  of  a 
certain  linear  extension ;  the  interpretation  is  in  great  mea- 
sure contained  in  the  facts  assumed.     It  is  forgotten  that  in 
these  clustered  retinal  elements^  with  their  multitudinous 
separate  fibres  running  to  a  place  where  they  are  put  in 
relation  with  other  nervous  structures  which  receive  the 
special  impressions  from  special  motions  of  the  retina^  there 
pre-exist  the  appliances  through  which  such  equivalences 
are    to    be    established.      The    nervous    structures    con- 
cemed>  no  less  than  the  optical  and  muscular  structures, 
are    already  in    great    measure    developed :    certainly  all 
the  efferent    and  afferent    fibres,   and  certainly  to    some 
considerable  extent    the   central   plexuses    by  which    the 
visual  impressions,   serial  and  simultaneous,  are  co-ordi- 
nated.    So  that  in  fact  the  correlations  and  equivalences 
said  to  be  established  by  experience  between  special  retinal 
excitations    received   serially,   and    the   answering    retinal 
excitations  which,  when  received  simultaneously,  indicate 
certain  extensions,  are  lying  latent  in  the  structures  with 
which  the  explanation  sets  out.     All  that  can  be  reasonably 
inferred  is,  that  these  correlations  and  equivalences,  mainly 
pre-determined  by  the  structure  of  the  organism,  are  changed 
from  their  potential  to  their  actual  forms  by  the  experiences 
of  the  organism ;  and  further  that  while  the  experiences 
disclose  these  latent  connexions  between  certain  nervous 
actions  and  between  certain  correlative  states  of  conscious- 
ness, they  further  the  development  of  the  structures  and 
determine  their  details — serving  at  the  same  time  to  give 
definiteness  to  their  actions  and  to  the  accompanying  per- 
ceptions. To   this  important   qualification   there 
mustj  however^   be  added  an  equally-important  counter- 
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qualification.  Though  the  explanation  above  given  is 
inadequate  if  taken  as  applying  only  to  the  individual^ 
it  is  not  inadequate  if  taken  as  applying  to  the  immeasur- 
able series  of  antecedent  individuals  supposed  by  the 
hypothesis  of  Evolution.  On  referring  back  to  the  expo- 
sitions contained  in  Part  Y.,  it  will  become  manifest  that 
the  correlations  between  visual  impressions  and  extensions, 
established  little  by  little  and  inherited  with  continual 
accumulations,  generation  after  generation,  admit  of  being 
interpreted  in  the  way  described. 

This  analysis,  however,  involved  as  it  is  even  in  its 
simplest  form,  and  much  more  involved  as  it  is  when 
taken  with  the  qualifications  just  indicated,  carries  us 
only  part  way  towards  a  solution  of  our  problem — ^the 
perception  of  body  as  presenting  statical  attributes. 
Those  motions  of  the  eye  required  to  bring  the  sentient 
elements  of  the  retina  successively  in  contact  with  different 
parts  of  the  image,  being  themselves  known  to  conscious- 
ness, become  components  of  the  perception.  So  too  do 
those  motions  required  to  produce  due  convergence  of  the 
visual  axes ;  and  those  farther  motions  required  to  adjust 
each  eye  to  the  proper  focus.  Even  when  the  several  series 
of  states  of  consciousness  thus  resulting,  have  been  com- 
bined with  those  which  proceed  from  the  retina  itself,  they 
cannot  give  that  developed  notion  of  extension  possessed  by 
adults,  nntil  motions  of  the  limbs  and  body  have  yielded 
those  experiences  through  which  distances  are  measured ;  and 
these  are  impossible  without  those  accompanying  tactual 
experiences  that  give  the  limits  to  distances.  To 

examine  in  detail  these  various  groups  of  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  our  perception  of  visible  extension,  would 
take  up  more  pages  than  can  here  be  spared.  Nor  is  it 
needful  for  the  establishment  of  general  principles  that  they 
should  be  thus  examined.  The  foregoing  analysis  shows 
that,  leaving  out  of  view  other  requirements  (all  of  which 
involve  motion  and  the  accompanying  states  of  conscious- 
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ness)^  no  image  cast  on  the  retina  can  be  understood^  or 
even  distinguished  from  another  image  widely  different  in 
form,  until  relations  have  been  established  between  the 
separate  sensitive  agents  of  which  the  retina  is  constructed ; 
that  no  relation  between  any  two  such  agents  can  be  known 
otherwise  than  through  the  series  of  sensations  given  by  the 
intervening  agents ;  that  such  scries  of  sensations  can  be 
obtained  only  by  motion  of  the  retina ;  and  that  thus  the 
primitive  element  out  of  which  our  ideas  of  visible  extension 
are  evolved,  is  a  cognition  of  the  relative  positions  of  two 
states  of  consciousness  in  some  series  of  such  states  con- 
sequent upon  a  subjective  motion.  Not  that  such 
relation  between  successive  states  of  consciousness  gives  in 
itself  any  idea  of  extension.  We  have  seen  that  a  set  of 
retinal  elements  may  be  excited  simultaneously,  as  well  as 
serially ;  that  so,  a  quasi-single  state  of  consciousness  be- 
comes the  equivalent  of  a  series  of  states ;  that  a  relation 
between  what  we  call  coexistent  positions  thus  represents  a 
relation  of  successive  positions  ;  that  this  symbolic  relation 
being  far  briefer,  is  habitually  thought  of  in  place  of  that 
which  it  symbolizes  ;  and  that,  by  the  continued  use  of  such 
symbols  and  the  union  of  them  into  more  complex  ones,  are 
generated  our  ideas  of  visible  extension — ideas  which,  like 
those  of  the  algebraist  working  out  an  equation,  are  wholly 
unlike  the  ideas  symbolized,  and  which  yet,  like  his,  occupy 
the  mind  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  ideas  symbolized. 

The  fact,  however,  which  it  now  more  particularly  behoves 
us  to  remember,  is,  that  underlying  all  cognitions  of  visible 
extension,  is  the  cognition  of  relative  position  among  the 
states  of  consciousness  accompanying  motion. 

§  328.  From  the  visual  perception  of  body  as  presenting 
statical  attributes,  we  pass  to  the  tactual  perception  of  it — 
to  such  perception  of  Form,  Size,  and  Position,  as  a  blind 
man  has.  And  before  dealing  with  this  perception  in  its 
totality^  let  us  look  ^t  its  components :    considering  those 
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first  as  known  to  ns^  and  then  in  oar  mode  of  knowing 
them. 

It  is  an  anciently-established  doctrine  that  Form  or 
Figore^  which  we  may  call  the  most  complex  mode  of  ex- 
tension^ is  resolvable  into  relative  magnitude  of  parts.  An 
equilateral  triangle  is  one  of  which  the  three  sides  are  alike 
in  their  lengths.  An  ellipse  is  a  symmetrical  closed  curve,  of 
which  the  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  are  the  one 
greater  than  the  other.  A  cube  is  a  solid  having  all  its 
surfaces  of  the  same  magnitude,  and  all  its  angles  of  the 
same  magnitude.  A  cone  is  a  solid,  successive  sections  of 
which,  made  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  are  circles  regularly 
decreasing  in  magnitude  as  we  progress  from  base  to  apex. 
Any  object  described  as  narrow,  has  a  breadth  of  small 
magnitude  compared  with  its  length.  A  symmetrical  figure 
is  one  in  which  the  homologous  parts  on  opposite  sides  are 
equal  in  magnitude.  Moreover,  an  alteration  in  the  form  of 
anything,  is  an  alteration  in  the  comparative  sizes  of  some 
of  its  parts — ^a  change  in  the  relations  of  magnitude  sub- 
sisting between  them  and  the  other  parts.  Hence,  form 
being  resolvable  into  relations  of  magnitude,  we  may  go 
on  to  analyze  that  out  of  which  these  relations  arise^ 
magnitude  itself. 

On  passing  fix)m  a  mode  of  extension  which  consists  in 
relations  of  magnitude,  to  consider  magnitude  itself,  it 
would  seem  that  relativity  is  no  longer  involved ;  but  this 
is  not  really  the  case.  Of  absolute  magnitude  we  can 
frame  no  conception.  All  magnitudes  as  known  to  us  are 
thought  of  as  equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than,  certain 
other  magnitudes.  In  speaking  of  a  house  as  large,  we 
mean  large  in  comparison  with  other  houses ;  in  calling  a 
man  short,  we  mean  short  in  comparison  with  most  men ; 
in  describing  Mercuiy  as  small  and  a  certain  pin's  head  as 
big,  we  mean  in  comparison  with  planets  and  pins'  heads 
respectively.  And  further  we  can  have  no  general  notion  of 
magnitude  save   one  constructed  out  of  the   magnitudes 
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given  to  ns  in  experience^  and  therefore^  thought  of  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  In  what^  then^  consists  the  difference  between 
figure  and  size  as  known  to  us  ?  Simply  in  this : — ^When 
thinking  of  a  thing's  figure^  we  think  of  the  relations  of 
magnitude  which  its  constituent  parts  bear  to  one  another  ; 
but  when  thinking  of  its  size^  we  think  of  the  rela- 
tion of  magnitude  which  it^  as  a  whole^  bears  to  other 
wholes.  Still  there  remains  the  question — ^What 

is  a  magnitude  considered  analytically  f  The  reply  is — It 
consists  of  relations  of  position.  When  we  conceive  any- 
thing as  having  a  certain  bulk^  we  conceive  its  opposite 
limiting  surfaces  as  more  or  less  removed  from  each  other  ; 
that  is — as  related  in  position.  When  we  think  of  a  parti- 
cular area^  we  think  of  a  surface  having  boundary  lines 
standing  to  one  another  in  specific  degrees  of  remoteness  ; 
that  is — as  related  in  position.  When  we  imagine  a  line  of 
definite  lengthy  we  imagine  its  termini  as  occupying  places 
in  space  having  some  positive  distance  from  each  other ; 
that  is — as  related  in  position.  A  solid  is  decomposable 
into  planes ;  a  plane  into  lines ;  lines  into  points ;  and  as 
adjacent  points  cannot  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  without  being  conceived  as  having  relative  positions, 
it  follows  that  every  cognition  of  magnitude  is  a  cognition 
of  relations  of  position,  which  are  presented  to  consciousness 
as  like  or  unlike  other  relations  of  position. 

This  analysis  brings  us  to  the  remaining  space-attribute 
of  body — Position.  Like  Magnitude,  Position  cannot  be 
known  absolutely ;  it  can  be  known  only  relatively.  The 
position  of  a  thing  is  inconceivable,  save  by  thinking  of  that 
thing  as  at  some  distance  from  one  or  more  other  things. 
Imagine  a  solitary  point  A,  in  space  which  has  no  assignable 
bounds ;  and  suppose  it  possible  for  that  point  to  be  known 
by  a  being  having  no  locality.  What  can  be  predicated  re- 
specting its  place  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Imagine  another 
point  B,  to  be  added.  What  can  now  be  predicated  respect- 
ing the  two?     Still  nothing.     Neither  point  having  any 
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attribute  save  position^  the  two  are  not  comparable  in 
themselves ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  of  their  relative  posi- 
tion from  lack  of  anything  with  which  to  compare  it.  The 
distance  between  them  may  be  either  infinite  or  infinitesimal, 
according  to  the  measure  used ;  and  as,  by  the  hypothesis, 
there  exists  no  measure — as  space  contains  nothing  save 
these  two  points,  the  distance  between  them  is  unthinkable. 
But  suppose  that  a  third  point  G,  is  added.  Immediately  it 
becomes  possible  to  frame  a  proposition  respecting  the  posi- 
tions of  the  three.  The  two  distances  A  to  B,  and  A  to  C, 
serve  as  measures  to  each  other.  The  space  between  A  and 
B  may  be  compared  with  the  space  between  A  and  C ;  and 
the  relation  of  position  in  which  A  stands  to  B,  is  thinkable 
as  like  or  unlike  the  relation  in  which  A  stands  to  C.  Posi- 
tion, then,  is  not  an  attribute  of  body  in  itself,  but  only  in 
its  connexion  with  the  other  contents  of  the  universe. 

Relations  of  position  are  of  two  kinds:  those  which 
subsist  between  subject  and  object ;  and  those  which  sub- 
sist between  either  different  objects,  or  different  parts  of 
the  same  object.  Of  these  the  last  are  resolvable  into  the 
first.  On  remembering  that  in  the  dark  a  man  can  discover 
the  relative  positions  of  two  objects  only  by  touching  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  and  so  inferring  their  relative 
positions  from  his  own  position  towards  each;  and  on 
remembering  that  by  vision  no  knowledge  of  their  relative 
positions  can  be  reached  save  through  a  perception  of  the 
distance  of  each  from  the  eye ;  it  becomes  clear  that  ulti* 
mately,  all  relative  positions  may  be  decomposed  into  rela> 
tive  positions  of  subject  and  object. 

These  conclusions — ^that  Figure  is  resolvable  into  relative 
magnitudes ;  that  Magnitude  is  resolvable  into  relative  posi- 
tions ;  and  that  all  relative  positions  may  finally  be  reduced 
to  positions  of  subject  and  object — will  be  fully  confirmed 
on  considering  the  process  by  which  the  space-attributes  of 
body  become  known  to  a  blind  man.  He  puts  out  his 
band,  and  touching  something,  thereby  learns  its  position 
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with  respect  to  himself.  He  puts  out  his  other  hand^  and 
meeting  no  resistance  above^  or  on  one  side  of^  the  posi- 
tion ahready  founds  gains  some  negative  knowledge  of  the 
thing^s  magnitude — a  knowledge  which  three  or  four 
touches  on  different  sides  of  it  serve  to  render  positive. 
And  then^  by  moving  his  hands  over  its  surface^  he  acquires 
a  notion  of  its  figure.  What^  then^  are  the  elements  out  of 
which^  by  synthesis^  his  perceptions  of  magnitude  and  figure 
are  framed  ?  He  has  received  nothing  but  simultaneous  and 
successive  touches.  Each  touch  established  a  relation  of 
position  between  himself  and  the  point  touched.  And  all 
he  can  know  respecting  magnitude  and  figure — ^that  is^ 
respecting  the  relative  positions  of  these  points  to  one 
another — ^is  necessarily  known  through  the  relative  posi- 
tions in  which  they  severally  stand  to  himself. 

Our  perceptions  of  all  the  space-attributes  of  body,  being 
thus  decomposable  into  perceptions  of  positions  like  that 
gained  by  a  single  act  of  touch,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
what  is  contained  in  a  perception  of  this  kind.  Obviously 
to  perceive  the  position  of  anything  touched,  is  to  perceive 
the  position  of  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  sensation 
of  touch  arises.  Whence  it  follows  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  positions  of  objects,  is  built  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
positions  of  our  members  towards  one  another — ^knowledge 
both  of  their  fixed  relations,  and  of  those  temporary  rela- 
tions they  are  placed  in  by  every  change  of  muscular  adjust- 
ment. That  this  knowledge  is  gained  by  bringing  each 
part  in  contact  with  the  others  and  moving  the  parts  over 
one  another  in  all  possible  ways ;  and  that  the  motions  as 
well  as  the  touches  involved  in  these  mutual  explorations, 
are  known  by  their  reactions  upon  consciousness ;  are  pro- 
positions that  scarcely  need  stating.  But  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  carry  the  analysis  further  without  analyzing 
our  perception  of  motion.  Relative  position  and  motion 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  experience.  We  can  neither  con- 
ceive motion  without  conceiving  relative  position,  nor  dis- 
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cover  relative  position  without  motion.  For  the  present^ 
therefore^  we  mnst  be  content  with  the  conclusion  that> 
whether  visual  or  tactual^  the  perception  of  every  statical 
attribute  of  body  is  resolvable  into  perceptions  of  relative 
position  which  are  gained  through  motion. 

* 

§  329.  Before  defining  in  its  totality  the  perception  of 
body  as  presenting  statical  attributes^  it  is  needful  to  remark 
that  the  resisting  positions  which^  as  co-ordinated  in  thought^ 
constitute  the  consciousness  of  Magnitude  or  of  Figure^  must 
be  aggregated — ^must  be  continuous  with  an  assemblage  of 
intermediate  resisting  positions.  If  they  are  discontinuous — 
if  they  are  separated  by  positions  that  do  not  resist^  we  have 
a  perception  not  of  the  space-attributes  of  one  body^  but  of 
the  space-attributes  of  two  or  more. 

Premising  this^  and  omitting  as  doubly  mediate  our  visual 
perceptions,  we  may  say  that  the  perception  of  body  as 
presenting  statical  attributes,  is  a  composite  state  of  con- 
sciousness, having  for  its  primary  elements  the  indefinite 
impressions  of  resistance  and  extension,  unconditionally 
united  with  each  other  and  with  the  subject  in  relations  of 
coincidence  in  time  and  adjacency  in  space ;  and  having  for 
its  secondary  elements  sundry  definite  impressions  of  resist- 
ances, variously  united  with  each  other  in  relations  of 
simultaneity  and  sequence  that  are  severally  conditional 
on  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  acts  of  the  subject,  and 
all  of  them  conditionally  united  with  the  primary  elements 
by  relations  of  sequence. 

To  which  there  is  only  to  add,  as  before,  that  these  being 
the  materials  of  the  perception,  the  process  of  perception 
oonsista  in  the  unconsciouB  classing  of  these  impressions, 
relafcionSj  and  conditions^  with  the  like  before-known  ones. 


CHAPTER   Xm. 

THS   PERCEPTION   OF   SPACE. 

§  330.  In  the  last  chapter,  mnch  has  been  tacitly  asserted 
respecting  our  perception  of  Space.  The  consideration  of 
occupied  space  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  consideration 
of  unoccupied  space.  The  two  being  distinguished  as  re- 
sistant extension  and  non-resistant  extension,  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  of  either  without  virtually  treating  of  both.  Sab- 
stautially^  therefore,  the  inquiry  on  which  we  are  now  to 
enter  must  be  a  continuation  of  the  one  just  concluded. 
Ik'fore  commencing  it,  something  must  be  said  in  answer  to 
those  who,  holding  with  EJant  that  Space  is  a  form  which 
belongs  to  the  subject  and  not  to  the  object,  consider  all 
attempts  to  analyze  our  consciousness  of  it  as  absurd. 

Among  these,  is  Sir  William  Hamilton;  who  says  that 
'*  it  is  truly  an  idle  problem  to  attempt  imagining  the  steps 
by  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  notion 
of  extension ;  when  in  fact  we  are  unable  to  imagine  to  our- 
selves the  possibility  of  that  notion  not  being  always  in  our 
possession. '^ 

On  this  proposition  the  first  comment  to  be  made  is  that 
a  philosopher,  dealing  with  questions  of  so  subtle  a  kind, 
becomes  a  doubtful  guide  when  he  hampers  the  statement  of 
his  doctrine  by  a  phrase  which  seems  to  mean  something 
but  really  means  nothing;  as  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
passage  I  have  quoted.     The  entire  fact  to  which  Sir  W. 
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Hamilton  refers  is  this : — ^I  am  conscious  of  space.  I  seek 
to  expel  the  consciousness  of  space  and  fail.  I  try  to  recall 
a  time  when  I  had  not  the  consciousness  of  space  and  cannot 
do  so.  And  I  express  the  result  of  these  attempts  by  sajing 
that  I  cannot  imagine  myself  as  not  having  the  consciousness 
of  space.  But  now^  (supposing  even  that  this  statement  is 
admissible  without  reservation^  which  it  is  not)  to  say  that  I 
cannot  imagine  the  "  possibility ''  of  ever  having  been 
without  this  consciousness,  is  to  use  words  which  have  no 
answering  thoughts.  If  I  cannot  now  get  rid  of  the  con* 
sciousness  of  space,  and  (which  is  tacitly  implied)  cannot 
think  of  any  past  experiences  free  from  that  consciousness ; 
I  am  thereby  debarred  from  predicating  to  myself  anything 
about  the  "  possibility''  or  impossibility  of  ever  having  been 
without  the  consciousness.  For  to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
the  absence  is  really  to  imagine  the  absence  itself.  If  I  use 
words  not  idly  as  mere  symbols,  but  for  their  proper  purpose 
of  indicating  certain  states  of  my  mind,  then,  when  I  say 
that  I  can  think  of  a  thing  as  possible,  I  mean  that  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  my  representative  fSe^sulty  to  put  together 
in  thought  the  terms  of  the  proposition.  And  therefore  if 
I  ask  whether  it  is  possible  or  impossible  to  think  of  myself 
as  having  ever  been  without  the  notion  of  space,  I  imply 
that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  my  representative  faculty  to 
associate  or  dissociate  the  two  terms  of  the  proposition,  self 
and  space.  But  if  I  have  already  recognized  the  fact  that  I 
cannot  expel  this  consciousness,  I  have  recognized  the  fS^^t 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  my  representative  faculty  to 
associate  or  dissociate  the  terms  of  the  proposition;  and  that 
therefore  all  question  about  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  imagining  any  other  state  is  excluded. 

But  now,  granting  for  argument's  sake  all  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  the  power  to  allege,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  onrselves  as  ever  having  been  without  the  notion 
of  extension,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  extension  is  a 
form  of  intuition^  or  that  we  are  disabled  from  analyzing  the 

N  2 
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lu^tiini  wt*  Imrt^  of  it.  Tliano  who  have  followed  the  line  of 
iir)»uiuont  riuuiiu^  thn>ugh  IWta  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  and  more 
»^|Mvi»lly  thiv^o  who  n>niombor  the  contents  of  §§  208, 
^87-^^  47.  \\'\\\  iitv  that  our  mability  to  banish  from  our  minds 
tho  iiU^n  of  8)^iv  18  n^ulily  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ex- 
|H>vioiUH*-hYjH^tlu^iH.  If  8{HM.»  bo  an  universal  form  of  the 
Mi»H-ts/tK  it  uui8t  pnuluiv  8omo  corresponding  universal  form 
iu  tho  tyt* — ^  fwriu  wliioh,  as  Innug  the  constant  element  of 
i%U  uupr\>H8ivui8  pix^onltnl  iu  oxjXTiouco,  and  therefore  of  all 
iiupix^^niouH  rt^pix^outixl  iu  thought,  is  independent  of  every 
jH.krticiiLir  iuipi^visiou ;  and  oousoi|uently  remains  when  every 
[iiU*tioular  imjiirt^ou  i8,  as  far  as  possible,  banished.  And 
thou,  to  tho  argumout  that  whother  extension  is  a  form  of 
intuition  or  iu>t,  our  inability  to  conceive  ourselves  as  ever 
having  binni  without  it,  distibles  us  from  .analyzing  it, 
I  rt'ply,  that  whih)  wo  may  bo  disabled  from  analyzing  it 
dirt^ctly  wo  may  remain  able  to  analyze  it  indirectly. 
Though  examination  of  mental  processes  subjectively  may 
not  disclose  any  anterior  elements  out  of  which  to  construct 
the  eonsoiousuoaa  of  space ;  yet,  by  examining  mental  pro- 
cossea  objectively,  wo  may  gain  the  means  of  conceiving  how 
our  own  cousciousDoss  of  space  was  constructed.  As  we 
learn  vicariously  that  are  eyes  make  visible  movements  when 
wo  glanc*>  from  one  thing  to  another,  though  we  can  never 
BtH^  our  own  eyes  move ;  so  we  may  learn  vicariously  how 
space  has  become  a  form  of  thought,  even  admitting  that  we 
Cimnv^t  conceive  our  consciousness  as  remaining  in  the 
absence  of  this  form. 

But  what  is  hero  granted  for  argument's  sake  may  be 
rightly  denied.  This  alleged  inability  to  conceive  of  con- 
sciousness i\s  existing  without  the  notion  of  extension,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  admit.  I  find  it  quite  possible  to  think  of 
myself  as  having  possessed  states  of  consciousness  not 
involving  any  notion  of  extension — quite  possible  to 
imagine  trains  of  thought  in  which  space  is  not  implied. 
It  in  a  vice  of  the  older  psychology,  and  of  the  Kantian 
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psychology  included,  that  it  habitually  deals  only  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  adult :  ignoring  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  developed  apparatus  of  thought  possessed  by  the  adult 
is  not  possessed  by  the  infant,  but  is  slowly  evolyed ;  and 
ignoring  the  further  fact  that  associations  unquestionably 
established  and  consolidated  by  experience,  are  so  carried  by 
ns  into  all  our  thinkings  that  we  are  constantly  in  danger  of 
attributing  to  the  undeveloped  mind  ideas  which  only  the 
developed  mind  possesses.  It  is  a  further  vice  of  the 
Kantian  psychology  in  its  exposition  of  this  hypothesis 
respecting  forms  of  intuition,  that,  instead  of  citing  in 
proof  intuitions  of  all  orders,  it  cites  intuitions  of  those 
orders  only  with  which  the  consciousness  of  space  is  most 
directly  connected  in  experience.  If  we  refuse  thus  to 
limit  the  inquiry — ^if  passing  over  the  sensations  gained 
through  touch  and  vision,  we  contemplate  certain  others ; 
and  if  we  figure  ourselves  as  devoid  of  certain  perceptions 
that  are  hnown  to  be  acquired ;  it  at  once  becomes  easy  to 
conceive  ourselves  as  having  thoughts  that  do  not  imply 
space. 

Bemembering  that,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself  ex* 
presses  it,  "  we  are  never  aware  even  of  the  existence  of  our 
organism,  except  as  it  is  somehow  affected/^  let  us  suppose 
a  human  being  absolutely  without  experience,  and  there- 
fore, as  yet  unacquainted  with  his  own  body.  It  is  admitted 
by  Kant  that  space  being  but  a  form  of  intuition  cannot  exist 
before  intuition — cannot  be  known  in  itself  antecedently  to 
experience,  but  that  it  is  disclosed  in  the  act  of  receiving 
experiences.  His  doctrine  is  that  the  matter  of  perception 
being  given/  by  the  non-ego,  and  the  form  by  the  ego,  the 
form  and  the  matter  come  into  consciousness  simultaneously. 
In  the  supposed  case,  therefore,  there  is  yet  no  notion  of 
space.  Let  the  first  impressions  received  be  those 

of  sound.  No  one  will  allege  that  sound,  as  an  affection  of 
consciousness,  has  any  space-attributes.  And  even  those 
who  have  little  considered  such  questions  will  admit  thai 
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oar  knowledge  of  sound  as  coming  bom  this  €ft  tluit  point 
in  space,  is  a  knowledge  gained  by  experience— 4b  a  know- 
ledge not  given  along  witli  the  sound  but  inferred  trom.  cer- 
tain modifications  of  the  sound.  When  being  deluded  by 
a  ventriloqaist  and  led  to  draw  wrong  inferences,  <ff  when, 
respecting  the  whereabouts  of  a  humming  gnat  at  night  we 
can  draw  no  inference,  we  get  clear  proof  that  primarily  sound 
is  known  only  as  pure  sensation.  Further,  let  it 

be  observed  that  the  sensation  of  sound  is  of  a  kind  which 
does  not  in  itself  make  us  "  aware  of  the  existence  of  our 
organism,  as  somehow  affected.''  Only  by  experience  do 
we  learn  that  we  hear  through  the  ears.  Auditory  impres- 
sions are  so  indistinctly  localized  that,  in  spite  of  their  asso- 
ciations, most  adults  even  will  perceive  that  in  the  absence 
of  acquired  knowledge  they  would  not  know  whereabouts 
in  the  body  they  were  sentient.  Hence,  in  the  sup- 
posed state  of  nascent  intelligence,  sensations  of  sound,  not 
haying  in  themselves  any  space-implications,  and  not  in 
themselves  disclosing  any  part  of  the  organism  as  affected, 
would  be  nothing  more  than  simple  affections  of  con- 
sciousness, which  would  admit  of  being  remembered 
and  compared  without  any  notion  of  extension  being 
involved.  Having    duly   contemplated    the    case 

thus  objectively  preBonted,  any  one  ordinarily  endowed 
with  imagination,  will,  I  think,  by  closing  his  eyes,  ar- 
ranging his  body  so  as  to  give  as  few  disturbing  sensations 
as  possible,  and  banishing  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
all  remembrance  of  surrounding  things,  be  able  to  conceive 
a  state  in  which  a  varied  series  of  sounds  known  as  severally 
like  and  unlike,  and  thought  of  solely  in  respect  to  their 
mutual  relations,  would  be  the  entire  contents  of  conscious- 
miss. 

With  such  further  reasons  for  holdings  that  Space,  con- 
Ai^toi^  AS  subjective,  is  derived  by  accumulated  and  con- 
*,^}u)at«d  experiences  firom  Space  considered  as  objective, 
^r^  RMiT  be  encouraged  to  continue  that  analysis  of  our 
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perception  of   it  collaterally  entered    upon    in    the    last 
chapter. 

§  331.  Let  us  start  a&esh  from  the  conclusions  there 
reached.  They  were  that^  whether  visual  or  tactual,  every 
perception  of  the  space-attributes  of  body  is  decomposable 
into  perceptions  of  relative  position ;  that  all  perceptions  of 
relative  position  are  decomposable  into  perceptions  of  the 
relative  position  of  subject  and  object;  and  that  these  re- 
lations of  position  are  knowable  only  through  motion.  Such 
being  now  our  data^  the  first  question  that  arises  is — ^How, 
through  experiences  of  occupied  extension,  or  body,  can  we 
ever  gain  the  notion  of  unoccupied  extension,  or  space  ? 
How,  from  the  perception  of  a  relation  between  resistant 
positions,  do  we  progress  to  the  perception  of  a  relation 
between  non-resistant  positions  ?  If  all  the  space-attributes 
of  body  are  resolvable  into  relations  of  position  between 
subject  and  object,  disclosed  in  the  act  of  touch — ^if, 
originally,  relative  position  is  only  thus  knowable  —  if, 
therefore,  position  is,«to  the  nascent  intelligence,  incogniz- 
able except  as  the  position  of  something  that  produces  an 
impression  on  the  organism ;  how  is  it  possible  for  the  idea 
of  position  ever  to  be  dissociated  from  that  of  body  ? 

This  problem,  difficult  of  solution  as  it  appears,  is  really  a   . 
very  easy  one.     If,  after  some  particular  motion  of  a  limb    i 
there  invariably  came  a  sensation  of  softness ;   after  some    | 
other,  one  of  roughness ;  after  some  other,  one  of  hardness —    j 
or  if,  aftier  those  movements  of  the  eye  needed  for  some    ' 
special  act  of  vision,  there  always  came  a  sensation  of  red-    I 
ness ;  aft^er  some  others,  a  sensation  of  blueness ;  and  so  on 
— ^it  is  manifest  that,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion, there  would  be  established  constant  relations  between 
such  motions  and  such  sensations.     If  positions  were  con- 
ceived at  all,  they  would  be  conceived  as  invariably  oc- 
cupied by  things  producing   special  impressions;   and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  dissociate  the  positions  from  the' 
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thinfjfs.  But  as  we  find  that  a  certaiii  moyement  of  the 
hand  whioh  once  brought  it  in  contact  with  something  hot^ 
now  brings  it  in  contact  with  something  sharp^  and  now 
with  nothing  at  all ;  and  as  we  find  that  a  certain  movement 
of  the  oyo  which  once  was  followed  by  the  sight  of  a  black 
obj(>ot>  is  now  followed  by  the  sight  of  a  white  object^  and 
now  by  the  sight  of  no  object ;  it  resnlts  that  the  idea  of  the 
]^rtioular  position  accompanying  each  one  of  these  move- 
tnonts>  is>  by  aocnmnlated  experiences^  dissociated  firom 
objtH^ts  and  impressions.  It  results,  too^  that  as  there  are 
i>nilUH!ui  such  movements^  there  come  to  be  endless  such 
]H>sitions  conceived  as  existing  apart  from  body.  And  it 
r(H!iuU3>  further,  that  as  in  the  first  and  in  every  subsequent 
ai^t  of  perception,  each  position  is  known  as  coexistent  with 
the  8ubjtH)t,  there  arises  a  consciousness  of  countless  such 
cv>oxistent  positions ;  that  is— of  Space.  This  is  not  ofiered 
as  an  ultimate  interpretation ;  for,  as  before  admitted,  the 
diftiouUy  is  to  account  for  our  notion  of  relative  position. 
All  that  is  here  attempted  is,  partially  to  explain  how,  from 
that  primitive  notion,  our  consciousness  of  Space  in  its 
totality  is  built  up. 

Ctvrrying  with  us  this  idea,  calling  to  mind  the  structure 
of  the  it>tina  as  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  remember- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  relations  among  its  elements  are 
ostnblisluMl,  it  will,  I  think,  become  possible  to  conceive  how 
that  wonderful  perception  we  have  of  visible  space  is  gene- 
rated. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  sight  that  it  makes  us  partially 
conscious  of  many  things  at  once.  On  now  raising  my 
lunul,  I  take  in  at  a  glance,  desk,  papers,  table,  books, 
chairs,  walls,  carpet,  window,  and  sundry  objects  outside  : 
all  of  them  simultaneously  impressing  me  with  various 
details  of  colour,  suggesting  surface  and  structure.  True,  I 
am  not  eqmiUj/  conscious  of  all  these  things  at  the  same 
time.  I  find  that  some  one  object  at  which  I  am  looking 
is  more  distinctly  present  to  my  mind  than  any  other,  and 
that  the  one  point  in  this  object  on  which  the  visual  axes 
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converge  is  more  vividly  perceived  tlian  the  rest.  In  fact, 
I  have  a  perfect  perception  of  scarcely  more  than  an  infinite- 
simal  portion  of  the  whole  visual  area.  Nevertheless,  even 
while  concentrating  my  attention  on  this  infinitesimal  por- 
tion, I  am  in  some  degree  aware  of  the  whole.  My  complete 
conscionsness  of  a  particular  letter  on  the  back  of  a  book, 
does  not  exclude  a  consciousness  that  there  are  accom- 
panying letters — does  not  exclude  a  consciousness  of  the 
book — does  not  exclude  a  consciousness  of  the  table  on 
which  the  book  lies — ^nay,  does  not  even  exclude  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  wall  against  which  the  table  stands.  All 
these  things  are  present  to  me  in  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity— degrees  that  become  less,  partly  in  proportion  as  the 
things  are  unobtrusive  in  colour  and  size,  and  partly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  visual  field. 
Not  that  these  many  surrounding  things  are  definitely 
known  as  such  or  such ;  for,  while  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on 
one  object,  I  cannot  make  that  assertory  judgment  respect- 
ing any  adjacent  object  which  a  real  cognition  of  it  implies, 
without  becoming,  for  the  moment,  imperfectly  conscious 
of  the  object  on  which  my  eyes  are  fixed.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  remains  true  that  these  various 
objects  are  in  some  sense  present  to  my  mind — are  in- 
cipiently  perceived — are  severally  tending  to  fill  the  con- 
sciousness— are  each  of  them  partially  exciting  the  mental 
states  that  would  arise  were  it  to  be  distinctly  perceived. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  faculty  of  sight  (to  which  there 
is  nothing  analogous  in  the  faculties  of  taste  and  smell ; 
which,  in  the  faculty  of  hearing,  is  vaguely  represented  by 
our  appreciation  of  harmony ;  and  which  is  but  very  im- 
perfectly paralleled  in  the  tactual  faculty  by  the  ability  we 
have  to  discern  irregularities  in  a  surface  on  which  the 
hand  is  laid)  is  clearly  due  to  the  structure  of  the  retina. 
Consisting  of  multitudinous  sensitive  elements  each  capable 
of  independent  stimulation,  it  results  that  when  an  image  is 
received  by  the  retina,  each  of  those  sensitive  elements  on 
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which  the  varionslj-modified  rays  of  light  bUl,  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  greater  or  less  excitement.  Each  of  them^ 
as  it  were^  totiches  some  particular  part  of  the  image ;  and 
sends  inwards  to  the  central  nervous  system  the  impression 
produced  by  the  touch.  But  now  observe  that^  as  before 
explained^  each  retinal  element  has  come  to  have  a  known 
relation  to  every  one  of  those  around  it — a  relation  such 
that  their  synchronous  excitation  serves  to  represent  their 
serial  excitation.  Lest  this  symbolism  should  not  have 
been  fully  understood^  I  will  endeavour  further  to  elucidate 
it.  Suppose  a  minute  dot  to  be  looked  at — a  dot 

so  small  that  its  image^  cast  on  the  retina,  covers  only  one 
of  those  sensitive  elements^  A.  Now  suppose  the  eye  to  be 
so  slightly  moved  that  the  image  of  this  dot  falls  on  the 
adjacent  element  B.  What  results  ?  Two  slight  changes 
of  consciousness :  the  one  proceeding  from  the  new  retinal 
element  affected ;  the  other  from  the  muscles  producing  the 
motion.  Let  there  be  another  motion^  such  as  will  transfer 
the  image  of  the  dot  to  the  next  element  G.  Two  other 
changes  of  consciousness  result.  And  so  on  continuously : 
the  consequence  being  that  the  relative  positions  in  con- 
sciousness of  A  and  B^  A  and  C,  A  and  D,  A  and  E,  &c., 
are  known  by  the  number  of  intervening  states.  Lnagine 
now  that  instead  of  these  small  motions  separately  made, 
the  eye  is  moved  with  ordinary  rapidity ;  so  that  the  image 
of  the  dot  sweeps  over  the  whole  series  A  to  Z  in  an  ex* 
tremely  short  time.  What  results  ?  It  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  all  impressions  on  the  senses^  and  visual  ones  among 
the  number,  continue  for  a  certain  brief  period  after  they 
are  made.  Hence,  when  the  retinal  elements  forming  the 
series  A  to  Z  are  excited  in  rapid  succession,  the  excitation 
of  Z  commences  before  that  of  A  has  ceased;  and  for  a 
moment  the  whole  series  A  to  Z  remains  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement together.  This  being  understood,  suppose  the 
eye  is  turned  upon  a  line  of  such  length  that  its  image 
covers  the  whole  series  A  to  Z.     What  results  ?     There  is 
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a  simultaneoas  excitation  of  the  series  A  to  Z^  differing 
from  the  last  in  this ;  that  it  is  persistent,  and  that  it  is 
nnaccompanied  by  sensations  of  motion.     But  does  it  not 
follow  from  the  known  laws  of  association,  that  as   the 
simultaneous  excitation  is  common  to  both  cases,  it  will,  in 
the  last  case,  tend  to  arouse  in  consciousness  that  series  of 
states  which  accompanied  it  in  the  first  ?     Will  it  not  tend 
to  consolidate  the  entire  series  of  such  states  into  one  state  ? 
and  will  it  not  thus  come  to  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  such 
series  ?     There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  of  it.     And  if 
not,  then  we  may  see  how  an  excitement  of  consciousness 
by  the  coexistent  positions  constituting  a  line,  serves  as  the 
representative  of  that  serial  excitement  of  it  which  accom- 
panies motion  along  that  Une.  Let  us  return  now 
to  the  above-described  state  of  the  retina  as  occupied  by  an 
image  or  by  a  cluster  of  images.     Relations  of  coexistent 
position  like  those  we  have  here  considered  in  respect  to  a 
particular  linear  series,  are  established  throughout  countless 
such  series  in  all  directions  over  the  retina :  so  putting  each 
element  in  relation  with  every  other.     Further,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  described,  the  state  of  consciousness  pro- 
duced by  the  focal  adjustment  and  convergence  of  the  eyes 
to  each  particular  point,  has  been  made  a  symbol  of  the 
series  of  coexistent  positions  between  the  eyes  and  that 
point.     After  dwelling  awhile  on  these  facts,  the  genesis  of 
our  visual  perception  of  space  will  begin  to   be  compre- 
hensible.    Every  one  of  the  retinal  elements  simultaneously 
thrown  into  a  state  of  partial  excitement,  arousing  as  it 
does  not  only  a  partial  consciousness   of   the    sensation 
answering  to  its  own  excitement,  but  also  a  partial  con-    \ 
sciousness  of  the  many  relations  of  coexistent  position  esta- 
blished between  it  and  the  rest,  which  are  all  of  them 
similarly  excited  and  similarly  suggestive ;  there  results  a 
consciousness  of   a  whole    a/rea  of   coexistent    positions. 
Meanwhile  the  particular  consciousness  that  accompanies 
adjnatmimt  of  the  eyes,  calling  up  as  it  does  the  line  of 
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;(K:\2u;s€euG  ptjcacions  Ijing  between  tlie  subject  and  the 
'M^'^i^  :?ptH;iiuLT  contemplated;  and  each  of  the  things,  and 
:i:%ri:i  oi'  tilings,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  exciting  by 
:':>  more  or  less  definite  image  an  incipient  conscioosness 
*A  its  distance,  that  is,  of  the  coexistent  positions  lying 
between  the  eye  and  it ;  there  is  awakened  a  consciousness 
of  a  whole  volume  of  coexistent  positions — of  Space  in  three 
dimensions.  Along  with  a  complete  consciousness  of  the 
one  position  to  which  the  visual  axes  converge,  arises  a 
na6cent  consciousness  of  an  infinity  of  other  positions — a 
consciousness  that  is  nascent  in  the  same  sense  that  our 
consciousness  of  the  various  objects  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  visual  field  is  nascent.  One  addition  must  be 

made.  As  the  innumerable  relations  subsisting  among 
these  coexistent  positions  were  originally  established  by 
motiou ;  as  each  of  these  relations  came  by  habit  to  stand 
tor  the  series  of  mental  states  accompanying  the  motion 
which  measured  it ;  as  every  one  of  such  relations  must, 
when  presented  to  consciousness,  still  tend  to  call  up  in  an 
indisiLUCC  way  that  train  of  feelings  accompanying  motion, 
wliich  it  represents;  and  as  the  simultaneous  presentation 
of  .ui  infinity  of  such  relations  will  tend  to  suggest  an 
iutiuuy  of  such  experiences  of  motion,  which,  as  being  in 
all  directions,  must  so  neutralize  one  another  as  to  prevent 
any  particular  motion  from  being  thought  of;  there  will 
arise,  as  their  common  resultant,  that  sense  of  abiliiy  to 
tuocey  that  sense  of  freedom  for  motion,  which  forms  the  re- 
maining constituent  in  our  notion  of  Space. 

Any  one  who  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  how,  by  so 
tilaborate  a  process  as  this,  there  should  be  reached  a 
notion  apparently  so  simple,  so  homogeneous,  as  that  which 
we  have  of  Space,  will  feel  the  difficulty  diminished  on 
recalling  these  several  facts: — First,  that  the  experiences 
out  of  which  the  notion  is  framed  and  consolidated  are  in 
their  essentials  the  same  for  ourselves  and  for  the  ancestral 
races  of  creatures  from  which  we  inherit  our  organizations^ 
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and  tliat  these  tmifonn  ancestral  experiences,  potentially 
present  in  the  nervous  structures  bequeathed  to  us,  constitute 
a  partially-innate  preparedness  for  the  notion ;  second,  that 
the  individual  experiences  which  repeat  these  ancestral  expe- 
riences commence  at  birth,  and  serve  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  correlative  structures  while  they  give  them  their 
ultimate  definiteness ;  third,  that  every  day  throughout  our 
lives,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  each  day^  we  are  repeat- 
ing our  experiences  of  these  innumerable  coexistences  of 
position  and  their  several  equivalences  to  the  serial  states 
of  feeling  accompanying  motions ;  and  fourth,  that  after 
development  is  complete  these  experiences  invariably  agree 
— that  these  relations  of  coexistent  positions  are  unchange- 
able— are  ever  the  same  towards  each  other  and  the  subject 
— are  ever  equivalent  to  the  same  motions.  On  bearing 
in  mind  this  inheritance  of  latent  experiences,  this  early 
commencement  of  the  experiences  that  verify  and  complete 
them,  this  infinite  repetition  of  them,  and  their  absolute 
uniformity ;  and  on  further  remembering  the  power  which, 
in  virtue  of  its  structure,  the  eye  possesses  of  partially  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  countless  such  experiences  at  the  same 
moment ;  it  will  become  possible  to  conceive  how  we  acquire 
that  consolidated  idea  of  space  in  its  totality,  which  at  first 
seems  so  inexplicable.  On  developing  somewhat 

further  a  late  illustration,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  conceive 
this  still  more  clearly.  By  habit  each  of  the  groups  of 
letters  now  before  the  reader  has  acquired  a  seemingly- 
inherent  meaning — has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  series  of 
straight  and  bent  strokes,  and  has  actually,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  some  of  the  thought  for  which  it  stands.  More- 
over in  our  intellectual  operations,  these  clusters  of  symbols 
have  come  to  be  the  elements  with  which  we  think,  and 
are  so  habitually  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  things  they 
signify,  as  to  cause  firequent  mistakes.  This  being  so,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how,  with  symbols  learnt  much  earlier,  symbols 
incomparably  more  simple,  uniform,  and   exact,   symbols 
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used  every  instant  of  onr  waking  lives^  a  like  transformatioti 
and  substitution  has  been  carried  much  further.  And  when 
this  is  understood^  it  may  also  be  understood  how  the  state 
of  consciousness  answering  to  any  group  of  coexistent 
positions  made  known  by  the  senses^  has  supplanted  in  our 
minds  the  series  of  states  of  consciousness  to  which  it  was 
equivalent;  and  how^  consequently^  our  space-perceptions 
have  become  a  language  in  which  we  think  of  surrounding 
things,  without  at  all  thinking  of  those  experiences  of 
motion  which  this  language  expresses. 

§  332.  Its  most  finished  form  will  be  given  to  this  inter- 
pretation by  going  on  to  consider  how  it  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand the  origin  of  the  space-intuitions  which  we 
recognize  as  necessary.  The  general  theory  of  these  the 
reader  will  at  once  see  is  that  they  are  the  fixed  functions 
of  fixed  structures  that  have  become  moulded  into  corre- 
spondence with  fixed  outer  relations.  In  elaborating  this 
gouoral  theory  into  a  more  special  form,  such  repetitions  as 
may  bo  needed  will,  I  think,  be  justified  by  the  result. 

I  take  a  pin's  head,  place  it  on  a  table,  retreat  towards 
the  far  side  of  the  room,  and  presently  reach  a  distance  at 
which  I  can  no  longer  see  the  pin's  head.  The  structure  I 
luive  inherited  determines  a  fixed  limit  to  the  distance  at 
which  a  fixed  area  can  produce  on  iae  a  visual  impres- 
sion. The  pin's  head  becomes  visible  again  as  I 
approach  the  table ;  its  apparent  area  (or  quantity  of  con- 
sciousness of  coexistent  positions  it  produces  in  me)  goes 
on  increasing ;  until  at  length,  when  my  eye  is  within  a  few 
inches,  this  area  becomes  the  largest  possible  consistent  with 
that  definiteness  implied  by  a  perception  of  the  object  and 
its  place  as  such  and  such.  For  if  my  eye  continues  to  be 
brought  nearer,  the  apparent  area,  while  enlarging,  becomes 
gradually  more  confused  in  character  and  indefinite  in  out- 
lino  ;  so  that  in  the  absence  of  previous  knowledge  I  should 
bo  unable  to  say  from  what  it  proceeded.  Thus 
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there  are  both  near  and  remote  limits  to  the  distance  at 
which  a  given  extension  can  so  afiect  me  as  to  cause  a 
visual  consciousness  of  it.  That  is  to  say^  the  organization 
bequeathed  to  me  partially  pre-determines  the  relations  be- 
tween certain  outer  magnitudes  and  distances  and  certain 
inner  perceptions  to  be  produced  by  them. 

More  than  these  limitations  are  thus  potentially  present. 
Between  each  consciousness  of  an  area  subtended  by  any 
object  and  the  consciousness  of  the  distance  at  which  it 
subtends  this  area^  there  is  a  relation  lying  latent  in  the 
optical^  muscular^  and  nervous  structures — ^not  a  relation 
such  that  at  the  outset  its  terms  are  completely  adjusted ; 
but  a  relation  such  that  the  one  consciousness  arouses  a 
vague  form  of  the  other^  which  individual  development  and 
experience  make  a  definite  form.  The  image  of  a  square 
foot  placed  ten  yards  off^  covers  a  precisely-limited  area  of 
the  retina ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  muscular  contractions 
by  which  the  two  eyes  are  converged  on  the  square  foot,  and 
focally  adjusted  to  it,  form  a  combination  which  alone  can 
produce  clear  vision  of  an  object  ten  yards  off.  Thus  the 
inherited  structure  is  such  that  the  square  foot  placed  at  the 
distance  of  ten  yards  cannot  be  distinctly  perceived  without 
there  arising  a  relation  between  a  specific  number  of  the 
retinal  elements  covered  by  the  image  and  a  specific  adjust- 
ment of  the  ocular  muscles :  both  implying  specific  states 
of  consciousness.  And  similarly  with  every  other  dis- 
tance. This  is  not  all.  While  the  retinal  area  covered 
by  the  image  of  the  square  foot  at  each  distance,  has  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  muscular  adjustment  required  to  bring  it 
into  focus  at  that  distance  ;  there  is  also  a  definite  relation 
between  every  different  position  of  the  square  foot  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  above  or  below,  and  the  particular 
group  of  retinal  elements  which  its  image  will  cover;  and 
there  is  also  a  definite  relation  between  every  such  position 
and  the  particular  set  of  muscular  movements  required  to 
direct  the  eyes  upon  it  so  as  to  bring  its  image  into  the 
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centre  of  thu  retina.  All  tliese  correlationB  are  in  great 

measnre  pre-established — are  pre-established  so  £Eur  as  the 
inherited  organization  is  developed  at  the  time  it  comes 
into  activity ;  and  this  activity  can  do  no  other  than  com- 
plete the  structure,  and  change  the  innate  yagne  con- 
nexions among  the  accompanying  states  of  conscionsneaa 
into  definite  connexions. 

To  a  like  extent  pre-determined  by  the  inherited  organiza- 
tion, and  similarly  made  precise  by  the  individual  expe- 
riences which  accompany  the  development  of  this  inherited 
organization,  are  the  correlations  between  these  visual  im- 
pressions and  the  tactual  and  muscular  impressions  derived 
by  the  limbs  from  the  same  objects.  The  square  foot  a  yard 
off  requires  a  certain  muscular  motion  to  reach  it,  and  other 
muscular  motions  to  move  the  hands  round  it;  and  the 
quantities  and  combinations  of  these  are  related  to  the 
quantities  and  combinations  of  the  visual  impressions 
yielded  by  the  square  foot  at  that  distance.  The  square 
foot  cannot  be  brought  nearer,  or  moved  towards  either 
side,  without  there  occurring  simultaneous  changes,  defi- 
nitely related  to  one  another,  between  the  feelings  which 
tactual  exploration  gives  and  the  feelings  which  vision  gives. 
And  the  like  holds  between  the  visual  feelings  and  the 
feelings  that  attend  locomotion,  when  the  object  is  beyond 
reach.  Clearly,  correlations  of  these  kinds  are  dependent  on 
the  sizes  and  structures  of  the  body  and  limbs,  as  standing 
in  connexion  with  the  sizes  and  structures  and  positions  of 
the  eyes.  Not  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  same  sensations 
of  touch  may  be  gained  by  muscular  adjustments  that  differ 
somewhat,  we  may  say  that  tjie  conceptions  of  space-relations 
to  be  disclosed  in  experience  by  muscular  motions,  are 
mainly  fixed  beforehand  by  the  inherited  structures.* 

*  A  qiudificatioii  moat  be  appended.  It  may  properly  be  objected  to 
this  doctrine,  when  offered  for  foil  aooeptanoe,  that  it  takes  no  note  of  the 
changes  of  proportiona  among  Tiaaal  and  motor  appliances  that  go  on  daring 
deTelopment.    The  length  of  a  man's  ann  is  some  three  times  the  length 
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Little  more  need  be  said  to  make  it  clear  how  certain 
primary  space-relations  are  presented  to  consciousness 
under  the  form  of  necessary  relations.  If  a  segment  of  a 
circle  be  looked  at^  the  image  of  it  cast  on  the  retina  is 
necessarily  such  that  the  arc  covers  a  greater  number  of 
retinal  elements  than  the  chord;  and  since  each  of  these 
retinal  elements  yields  its  separate  impression  to  conscious- 
ness^ the  series  of  impressions  produced  by  the  arc  is  felt  as 
larger  than  the  series  produced  by  the  chord.  This  cou« 
tinnes  to  hold  however  much  the  arc  is  flattened  :  so  long 
as  it  has  any  perceptible  curvature  at  all^  it  is  felt  to  be 
longer  than  the  chord  uniting  its  extremes.  Parallel  expe- 
riences are  derived  from  the  ocular  muscles.  Carrying  the 
eye  along  the  line  of  the  curve^  yields  to  consciousness  a 
greater  quantiiy  of  sensation  than  carrying  the  eye  along 
the  chord  does.    As  the  curve  is  flattened  this  difference 

of  an  inf Ant*i  ann ;  but  neither  the  diameter  of  a  man*fl  retina  nor  the 
•pace  between  hia  eyes  is  anything  like  three  times  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding dimension  in  the  infant.  Conseqaently  the  ocular  adjustments 
and  answering  sensations  which  vision  of  a  near  object  produces  in 
an  infant,  bear  ratios  to  the  muscular  adjustments  and  feelings  which 
tactual  exploration  of  it  gives,  different  from  the  ratios  which  they  bear 
to  one  another  in  a  man.  Hence  that  these  nenro-muscular  acts  and 
accOTupanying  mental  states  which  answer  to  certain  positions  in  space,  are 
pre-adjusted  in  the  race  under  a  special  form  like  that  which  they  have  in 
the  adult»  seems  untenable.  Two  cousiderations  serre  to  dispose  of  this 
difficulty  ;  while  they  qualify  in  a  needful  way  the  original  statement.  The 
one  is,  that  the  correlation  of  structures  and  of  potential  mental  states 
accompanying  their  actious,  being  inherited  by  the  infant  in  a  prozim&te 
form,  ip  progressiTely  modified  by  the  daily  activities  that  accompany  de- 
▼elopmenty  until  it  reaches  she  complete  form  :  individual  ezperienues  thus 
•erring  to  fimsh  what  is  but  rudely  sketched  out  at  birth.  The  other  is, 
that  apart  from  activities  and  concomitant  experiences,  there  go  on  spon- 
taneously, during  development,  structural  modifications  which  complete  the 
adjustment  of  the  orgamsm  to  the  environment,  as  that  adjustment  existed 
in  adult  ancestors.  Among  many  undeniable  proofs  of  this,  the  roost 
conspicuous  is  furnished  by  the  establishment  of  the  reproductive  capacity. 
Various  correlated  developments  in  different  parts  of  the  organism,  including 
the  nervous  centres,  commence  at  puberty,  and  complete  themselves  quite 
independently  of  functional  actions.    Evidently,  then,  we  have  good  ground 
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diminisheB ;  but  some  of  it  continnes  as  long  as  the  curve 
.  continues  appreciable.  Thus  the  truth  that  a  straight  line 
V'  is  the  shortest  line  between  two  points^  lies  latent  in  the 
structures  of  the  eyes  and  the  nervous  centres  which  receive 
and  co-ordinate  visual  impressions.  We  cannot  think  other- 
wise because^  during  that  adjustment  between  the  org^anism 
and  the  environment  which  evolution  has  established^  the 
inner  relations  have  been  so  moulded  upon  the  outer  rela- 
tions that  they  cannot  by  any  effort  be  made  not  to  fit 
them.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  an  infant's  hand^  con- 
structed so  as  to  grasp  by  bending  the  fingers  inwards^ 
implies  ancestral  hands  which  have  thus  grasped^  and  implies 
objects  in  the  environment  to  be  thus  grasped  by  this  infan- 
tine hand  when  it  is  developed ;  so  the  various  structures 
fitting  the  infant  for  apprehensions  of  space-relations^  imply 
such  apprehensions  in  the  past  by  its  ancestors  and  in  the 

for  the  belief  that  the  correlations  here  in  question,  different  in  the  child 
from  the  answering  correlations  in  the  adult,  undergo  a  continuous  re 
adjustment  during  tiie  growth  of  the  child,  in  virtue  of  processes  equaUy 
spontaneous  with  those  which  determine  its  growth  :  the  experiences  it  re- 
ceives from  moment  to  moment  during  the  development,  serving  but  to 
facilitate  the  re^justment  pre-determined  by  its  constitution.  Neverthe- 
less, while  we  ascribe  the  general  forms  of  these  correlations  to  inherited 
structures,  and  ascribe  to  inherited  tendencies  the  modifications  that  go  on 
in  these  structures  during  growth,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
individual  experiences  are  capable  of  doing  much.  Not  only  in  the  sensa- 
tions they  yield  do  they  furnish  the  concrete  terms  for  these  relations  out  of 
which  our  space-consciousness  is  built ;  and  not  only  by  their  repetitions 
do  they  serve  to  give  precision  to  the  consciousness  of  each  particular  rela- 
tion ;  but  they  work  such  efifects  upon  the  associations  of  ideas  and  answer- 
ing nervous  connexions  as  suffice,  in  some  cases,  to  invert  the  inherited 
relations.  The  testimony  of  the  microscopist  demonstrates  this.  As  be- 
fore pointed  out,  (§  204)  he  becomes  in  course  of  time  so  accustomed  to  see 
in  the  microscopic  image  a  reversal  of  those  motions  which  his  fingers  pro- 
duce in  the  object  he  is  examining,  that  he  oeasoo  to  be  conscious  of  the 
contradiction^nay  more,  when  he  comes  to  use  an  «  erecting  glass,"  which 
re- reverses  the  apparent  motion  and  makes  it  in  the  same  direction 
as  it  would  appear  without  the  microscope,  he  becomes  completely  puzzled, 
and  bungles  just  as  he  did  when  he  originally  had  to  learn  to  reverse  the 
motions. 
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fiitnre  by  itself.  And  just  as  it  has  become  impossible  for 
the  hand  to  grasp  by  bending  the  fingers  outwards  instead 
of  inwards ;  so  has  it  become  impossible  for  those  nervous 
actions  by  which  we  apprehend  primary  space«relations  to 
be  reversed  so  as  to  enable  us  to  think  of  these  relations 
otherwise  than  we  do. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked  that  this  view  approaches 
to  the  view  of  Liebnitz ;  and  some  perhaps  will  think  that 
it  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  that  of  E[ant.  Already 
I  have  pointed  out  (§  208)  that  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution 
"  supplies  a  reconciliation  between  the  experience -hypo- 
thesis as  commonly  interpreted  and  the  hypothesis  which 
the  transcendentalists  oppose  to  it ; ''  and  here  we  see  how 
complete  the  reconciliation  is.  For  while  we  are  enabled 
to  recognize  the  truth  which  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  a  '' pre- 
established  harmony^''  and  the  truth  which  lies  in  the  doc- 
trine of  "  forms  of  intuition ; ''  we  are  enabled  to  interpret 
these  truths  as  corollaries  from  the  doctrine  that  all  intelli- 
gence is  acquired  through  experience  :  we  have  but  to  ex- 
pand this  doctrine  so  as  to  make  it  include^  with  the  expe- 
rience of  each  individual^  the  experiences  of  all  ancestral 
individuals.  By  regarding  these  data  of  intelligence  as  a 
priori  for  the  individual^  but  a  posteriori  for  that  entire 
series  of  individuals  of  which  he  forms  the  last  term^  we 
escape  the  difficulties  of  both  hypotheses  as  currently  un- 
derstood. 

The  argument  may  be  fitly  concluded  by  glancing  at 
sundry  peculiarities  in  our  conception  of  space^  quite  irre- 
concilable with  the  Kantian  hypothesis,  but  harmonizing 
completely  with  the  hypothesis  that  has  been  set  forth. 

§  833.  Our  various  epi-peripheral  feelings  carry  with 
them  the  consciousness  of  space  in  degrees  that  range  firom 
no  consciousness  up  to  extremely  vivid  consciousness.  Ab 
already  pointed  out,  sensations  of  sound  do  not  of  them- 
selves yield  the  consciousness  of  space :  it  is  only  through 
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that  the  space-conscionsness  accompanjing  tactual  sensa- 
tioDS  is  clear  in  proportion  as  the  parts  whence  the 
sensations  come  are  mobile.  We  cannot  form  any  such 
distinct  conceptions  of  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  things 
explored  by  our  backs  or  legs,  as  we  can  of  the  sizes 
and  shapes  of  things  explored  by  our  hands.  But  it 
is  when  we  come  to  the  eyes  that  we  reach  the  greatest 
mobiliiy  of  the  parts  relatively  to  their  stimuli :  not, 
indeed,  relatively  to  the  actual  outer  objects,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  images  of  those  objects  cast  on  the  retinaa. 
For  the  retinaa,  made  up  of  multitudinous  independent 
sensitive  agents,  can  be  moved  with  immense  facility 
all  about  the  images  falling  upon  them.  With  a  quick- 
ness almost  too  great  to  note,  the  contractions  that  con- 
verge the  eyes  and  adjust  their  foci  are  effected ;  and  by 
other  contractions  the  clustered  feelers  which  make  up 
the  retinsd  are  swept  from  side  to  side,  and  up  and  down, 
over  the  image ;  touching  all  its  parts  in  countless  combina- 
tions and  successions.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  highly- 
significant  fact  that  the  space-consciousness  accompanying 
each  kind  of  sensation  derived  from  the  outer  world,  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  the 
sensations  of  motion  which  go  along  with  the  receipt  of  it 
— a  fact  obviously  to  be  expected  if  the  foregoing  interpre- 
tation is  true. 

Another  peculiarity  in  our  perception  of  space  ip  worth 
noting.  If  the  reader,  while  looking  at  his  hand  or  any 
equally-close  object,  will  consider  what  consciousness  he  has 
of  the  space  lying  between  it  and  his  eyes,  he  will  perceive 
that  his  consciousness  of  it  is,  as  it  were,  exliaustive.  He 
has  an  extremely  complete  or  detailed  perception  of  it.  If  he 
now  directs  his  eyes  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room,  and  con- 
templates an  equal  portion  of  space  there,  he  finds  that  he  has 
much  less  knowledge  of  it.  He  has  nothing  like  so  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  its  constituent  parts.  If,  again,  looking 
through  the  window,  he  observes  what  consciousness  he  has 
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of  a  space  a  Iitmdred  yards  away,  he  discovera  it  to  be  a 
still  less  speciGc  consciousness.  And  on  gazing  at  the 
distant  horizon  he  becomes  aware  that  he  has  scarcely  any 
perception  of  that  far-off  space — ^has  rather  an  indistinct 
conception  than  a  distinct  jperception.  But  this  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  would  result  firom  experiences 
organized  as  above  described.  Of  the  space  within  range 
of  our  hands  we  have  the  most  complete  perception,  because 
we  have  had  myriads  of  experiences  of  relative  positions 
within  that  space.  And  of  space  as  it  recedes  firom  us  we 
have  a  less  and  less  complete  perception,  because  our  expe- 
riences of  relative  positions  contained  in  it  have  been  fewer 
and  fewer. 

A  kindred  peculiarity  in  our  space-perceptions,  which  was 
indicated  in  §  119,  has  a  like  implication.  We  saw  that 
when  the  eyes  are  adjusted  to  see  any  object,  or  part  of  an 
object,  '^  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  it  occupies,  and 
of  the  closely-environing  space,  with  much  more  distinct- 
ness than  we  are  conscious  of  any  other  space.''  Now  if  our 
consciousness  of  space  results  from  organized  and  inherited 
experiences,  verified  and  completed  during  the  activity  and 
development  of  the  individual,  this  peculiarity  must  inevit- 
ably result  from  the  ordinary  process  of  association.  For 
those  feelings,  visual,  tactual,  and  muscular,  which  accom- 
pany the  disclosure  of  any  position  occupied  by  an  object, 
or  part  of  an  object,  have  been,  in  the  experiences  of  our- 
selves and  our  ancestors,  oftener  associated  with  the  feelings 
accompanying  disclosure  of  adjacent  occupied  positions  than 
they  have  with  the  feelings  accompanying  the  disclosure  of 
remote  positions.  Obviously  the  frequency  and  directness 
of  the  associations  have  always  been  proportionate  to  the 
proximity.  Hence,  from  the  law  of  association  it  is  an  im- 
mediate corollary  that  when  the  eyes  are  converged  on  any 
point,  we  become  clearly  conscious  of  the  space  around 
it,  and  that  when  we  turn  the  eyes  to  a  second  point 
this    consciousness   fades,  and   gives    place  to  a    similar 
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distinct  consciousness  of  the  space  around  this  second 
point.  No  less  significant  is    the    concomitant 

peculiarity  that  while  we  are  conscious  of  the  space 
between  our  ejeff  and  anything  at  which  we  look^  we  are 
not  simultaneously  conscious  of  the  space  beyond :  unless 
it  contains  objects  which  are  impressing  their  images  upon 
UB.  This  fact  will  be  most  clearly  recognized  on  observing 
how  at  nighty  when  the  shutters  are  closed  and  no  sound 
reminds  us  of  the  outer  world,  we  have  no  distinctly-pre- 
sented consciousness  of  outer  space.  We  are  spontaneously 
conscious  of  the  space  within  the  walls,  but  we  are  not 
spontaneously  conscious  of  the  space  beyond  the  walls.  And 
when  imagination  makes  us  conscious  of  this  space  beyond 
the  walls,  we  become  conscious  of  it  by  thinking  of  ourselves 
as  looking  at  the  objects  it  contains,  and  so  remembering  the 
spaces  between  us  and  them.  Now  this  is  manifestly  just 
what  the  hypothesis  implies.  For  the  explorations  which 
reveal  the  position  of  any  object  to  us,  are  always  ex- 
plorations which  acquaint  us  with  the  space  between  us  and 
it,  but  not  with  the  space  beyond  it. 

The  feelings  accompanying  certain  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  system,  furnish  confirmatory  evidence.  De  Quincey, 
describing  some  of  his  opium-dreams,  says  that  '^  buildings 
and  landscapes  were  exhibited  in  proportions  so  vast  as  the 
bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive.  Space  swelled,  and  was 
amplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable  infinity .''  It  is  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  thing  with  nervous  subjects  to  have 
illusive  perceptions  in  which  the  body  seems  enormously 
extended :  even  to  the  covering  an  acre  of  ground.  Now 
the  state  in  which  these  phenomena  occur,  is  one  of  exalted 
nervous  activity — a  state  in  which  De  Quincey  depicts  him- 
self as  seeing  in  their  minutest  details  the  long-forgotten 
events  of  his  childhood.  And  if  we  consider  what  effect 
must  be  produced  on  the  consciousness  of  space,  by  an 
excitement  during  which  forgotten  experiences  are  revived 
in  extreme  abundance  and  vividness,  we  shall  see  that  it 
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wQl  cause  the  illusion  lie  names.  Of  the  snrroanding  posi- 
tions^ in  part  potentially  registered  in  the  inherited  oi^ganixa- 
tion  and  in  part  disclosed  by  the  individual's  actions^  only 
some  are  present  to  consciousness  at  any  instant.  Memory, 
inherited  and  acquired^  fails  to  bring  back  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  the  impressions  received.  Now  imagine 
multitudes  of  the  flEhding  experiences  suddenly  to  reviTe,  and 
to  become  definitely  present  to  consciousness.  What  must 
result  f  It  must  result  that  space  will  be  known  in  com- 
paratively microscopic  detaiL  Within  any  portion  of  it, 
ordinarily  thought  of  as  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
positions,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  positions  will  be 
thought  of.  Between  the  eye  and  each  point  looked  at, 
whose  distance  is  commonly  conceived  as  equivalent  to  a 
certain  series  of  positions,  a  far  more  extensive  series  will 
be  conceived ;  and  as  the  length  of  each  such  series  is  the 
mind's  measure  of  the  distance,  all  distances  will  appear  in- 
creased, all  points  will  appear  more  remote,  and  it  will  seem 
that  space  has  ''  swelled,''  as  De  Quincey  expresses  it. 

And  now  mark  that  while  these  several  peculiarities  in 
our  space-perceptions  harmonize  with,  and  receive  their  in- 
terpretations from,  the  experience-hypothesis,  taken  in  that 
expanded  form  implied  by  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  they 
are  not  interpretable  by,  aud  are  quite  incongruous  with,  the 
Kantian  hypothesis.  Without  insisting  on  the  fact  that 
our  sensations  of  sound  and  odour  do  not  originally  carry 
with  them  the  consciousness  of  space  at  all,  there  is  the  fact 
that  along  with  those  sensations  of  taste,  touch,  and  sight 
wliich  do  carry  this  consciousness  with  them,  it  is  carried 
in  extremely  different  degrees — a  fact  quite  unaccoimtable 
if  space  is  given  before  all  experience  as  a  form  of  intuition. 
That  our  consciousness  of  adjacent  space  is  far  more  com- 
plete than  our  consciousness  of  remote  space,  is  also  at 
variance  with  the  hypothesis;  which,  for  aught  that 
apjH^ars  to  the  contrary,  implies  homogeneity.  Similarly 
with  that  variation  in  the  distinctness  of  surrounding  parts 
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of  space  wliicli  occurs  as  we  turn  our  eyes  now  to  one  point 
and  now  to  another  :  were  space  a  subjective  form  not  derived 
from  experience,  there  should  be  no  such  variation.  Again^ 
the  contrast  between  the  spontaneous  consciousness  of  space 
within  a  room,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  space  beyond 
its  walls,  which  does  not  come  spontaneously,  is  a  con- 
trast for  which  there  seems  no  reason  if  space  is  a  fixed 
form.  And  so,  too,  that  in  morbid  states  space  should  appear 
"  swelled,''  is,  on  the  Kantian  theory,  unaccountable ;  seeing 
that  the  form  of  intuition  should  remain  constant,  whether 
the  intuition  itself  be  normal  or  abnormal. 

§  334.  Leaving  here  the  inquiry  concerning  our  percep- 
tion of  Space  in  its  totality,  a  few  further  words  are  called 
for  respecting  that  relation  of  two  coexistent  positions,  in 
our  consciousness  of  which  the  problem  ultimately  centres. 
From  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  the  argument,  some- 
thing has  been  done  towards  showing  that  it  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  simultaneous  states  of  consciousness,  symbolizing  a 
series  of  states  to  which  it  is  found  equivalent.  But,  as 
before  said,  it  is  desirable  to  postpone  the  more  definite 
analysis  of  this  perception  until  the  perception  of  motion  is 
dealt  with.  At  present  the  only  reason  for  recurring  to  it, 
is  to  point  out  the  indissoluble  union  between  the  cognition 
of  space  and  the  cognition  of  coexistence ;  and  afterwards 
to  point  out  what  is  implied  by  this. 

The  idea  of  space  involves  the  idea  of  coexistence,  and 
the  idea  of  coexistence  involves  the  idea  of  space.  On  the 
one  hand,  space  cannot  be  thought  of  without  coexistent 
positions  being  thought  of.  On  the  other  hand,  coexist- 
ence cannot  be  thought  of  without  at  least  two  points  in 
space  being  thought  of.  A  relation  of  coexistence  implies 
two  somethings  that  coexist.  Two  somethings  cannot  occupy 
absolutely  the  same  position  in  space.  And  hence  coexistence 
implies  space.  If  it  be  said  that  one  body  can  have  coexist- 
ent attributes,  and  that  therefore  two  attributes  can  coexist 
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in  the  same  place ;  the  reply  is^  that  body  itself  is  nnthink* 
able  except  as  presenting  coexistent  positions— -a  top  and  a 
bottom^  a  right  and  a  left.  Body  cannot  be  so  diminished, 
even  in  imagination,  as  to  present  only  one  position.  When 
it  ceases  to  present  in  thought  more  than  one  position,  it 
ceases  to  be  body.  And  as  attributes  imply  body — as  a 
mere  position  in  space  can  have  no  other  attribute  than  that 
of  position,  it  follows  that  a  relation  of  coexistence,  even 
between  attributes,  is  inconceirable  without  an  accompany- 
ing conception  of  space. 

If  now  it  should  turn  out  that  in  the  first  stage  of  mental 
development  a  relation  of  coexistence  is  not  directly  cogniz- 
able, but  is  cognizable  only  by  a  duplex  act  of  thought^ 
only  by  a  comparison  of  experiences,  the  theoiy  of  the 
transcendentalists  will  be  finally  disposed  of.  When  it 
comes  to  be  shown  that  the  ultimate  element  into  which  the 
consciousness  of  space  is  decomposable— the  relation  of  co- 
existence—can itself  be  gained  only  by  experience;  the  utter 
nntenableness  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  will  become  manifest. 
That  this  will  be  so  shown,  the  reader  must  at  present  take 
for  granted.  I  am  obliged  thus  to  forestall  the  argument, 
because  it  would  be  inconvenient,  during  an  analysis  of  the 
several  orders  of  relations,  to  recur  at  any  length  to  the 
controversy  respecting  space. 

§  835.  To  complete  the  chapter  it  needs  but  to  say  that 
the  process  of  organic  classification,  shown  in  previous  cases 
to  constitute  the  act  of  perception,  is  very  clearly  exhibited 
in  the  perception  of  space. 

The  materials  of  the  perception  having  been  gained  in  the 
way  described,  the  co-ordination  of  them  into  any  particular 
perception  consists  in  the  assimilation  of  each  relation  of 
position  to  the  like  before-known  relations.  In  every  glance 
we  cast  around,  the  distinct  consciousness  of  the  distance  of 
each  thing  looked  at,  and  the  nascent  consciousnesses  of  the 
distances  of  various  neighbouring  things,  alike  imply  class- 
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izigs  of  present  distances  with  remembered  distances.  These 
distances  being  one  and  all  unknowable  under  any  other 
condition^  there  is  no  altematiTO  but  to  admit  this.  And 
the  fact  that  numberless  such  classings  should  be  simul- 
taneously made  by  us  without  attracting  our  attention, 
simply  shows  to  what  perfection  the  process  of  automatic 
classification  is  brought  by  infinite  repetition  th  oughout 
the  lives  of  all  ancestral  organisms,  as  throughout  our  own 
lives. 


Since  the  two  foregoing  chapters  have  been  stereotyped  and  in  part 
printed,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  dne  attention  has  not  been  paid 
in  them  to  those  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  visual  per« 
ception  of  space,  which  were  indicated  in  the  ^  Physical  Synthesis." 
The  cause  of  this  inadequate  attention  has  been  that  while  revising 
these  chapters  (which  were  originally  written  before  the  synthetical 
divisions  were  folly  thought  out)  the  conceptions  set  forth  in  them 
have  so  far  possessed  me  that  I  have  overlooked  some  qualifications 
which  should  be  made,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  made. 
These  I  now  append. 

In  §§  233-5  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  process  by  which,  in  a 
creature  having  the  general  type  and  movements  of  a  rudimentary 
fish,  there  may  in  course  of  time  be  established  a  structure  of  the  kind 
required  to  co-ordinate  its  muscular  motions  with  its  visual  impres- 
sions. On  considering  the  implications  of  the  argument  running 
through  those  sections,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  must  infer  the  gradufd 
rise  of  nervous  connexions  such  that  impressions  received  through  the 
eyes  from  small  objects  before  the  creature,  will  produce,  automati- 
(^y,  muscular  movements  such  as  will  bring  its  head  up  to  the 
objects.  That  is  to  say,  within  a  certain  region  of  space  around  and 
in  front  of  the  creature's  head,  the  positions  are  in  a  sense  known — 
known  so  far  that  the  visual  impression  received  from  something 
occupying  any  one  of  them  is  correlated  with  the  muscular  tensions 
gone  through  in  turning  the  body  and  moving  the  head  up  to  this 
something.  That  correlations  of  this  direct  kind  between  visual  im- 
pressions and  muscular  motions  do  exist,  is  proved  by  the  actions  of 
every  fish  from  moment  to  moment  And  that  such  correlations  are 
inherited  in  the  form  of  automatically-acting  sets  of  nervous  plexuses, 
IB  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  effectually  guide  the  young  fish  while 
so  undeveloped  that  it  still  carries  the  remains  of  a  yelk-bag  attached 
to  its  abdomen.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  h priori^  that  if  these  correlations 
were  not  pre-establiahed  in  its  organization,  the  young  fish  could  not 
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BarvWe ;  since,  in  the  absence  of  food  supplied  by  a  parent^  it  wonld 
Htarve  l>efore  such  correlations  coold  be  established  by  its  owo 
ex|>erien(*08 — even  supposing  that  its  own  experiences  commencing 
lie  lutvo  would  suflicc,  which  is  a  strong  supposition.  Thus,  it  is  un- 
(leniablo  tlint  quite  early  in  the  course  of  nervous  evolution,  there 
ariNcs  Honiething  which  seems  like  a  visual  space-consciousness ;  that 
thin  arises  without  tactual  explorations;  and  that  it  is  mainly  fixed 
in  tliu  inherited  nervous  structure. 

Hut  now  let  us  not  assume  too  much — ^let  us  not  err  by  inferring 
the  ])OH8ession  of  a  visual  space-consciousness  like  our  ovm.  That 
inversu  anthropomorphism  by  which  we  are  continually  led  to  inter- 
pret the  a(rtions  of  inferior  animals  in  terms  of  human  ideas  and 
feelings,  will  mislead  us  here  if  we  do  not  take  care.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  a  rudimentary  creature  which,  being  impressed  by  an 
adjacent  objiM^t,  moves  itself  in  the  way  required  to  lay  hold  of  this 
objiH*t^  must  have  a  consciousness  of  position  such  as  we  have.  Yet 
I  believe  it  may  be  shown  that  between  the  two  modes  of  conscious- 
ness there  is  an  enormous  difference.  Let  us  look  closely  into  the 
matter. 

We  are  not  warranted  in  crediting  an  animal  with  a  higher  type 
of  consciousness  than  its  actions  imply.  And  supposing  its  actions 
are  interprt»tuble  without  further  assumptions,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  cHMliting  it  with  a  consciousness  containing  elements  that  have 
nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  its  own  experiences  or  the 
experiences  of  itii  ancestry :  this  is  a  necessary  implication  of  the 
K volution-hypothesis.  Hence  in  considering  the  nature  of  the  space- 
eonseiousness  described,  we  have  to  ask  what  are  the  elements  given 
in  the  experiences  which,  as  organized,  constitute  it  We  shall 
lind  that  they  iu*e  limited  almost  entirely  to  ex{>erience8  of  suc- 
cessions. When  a  tish-like  creature  of  the  kind  supposed, 
impressed  bv  a  small  object  before  it  on  the  right,  so  moves  its  tail 
as  ti)  bring  the  axis  of  its  body  into  a  line  with  the  object;  and 
when  by  lateral  undulations  of  its  body  it  brings  its  head  up  to  the 
objeet ;  what  are  the  changes  undergone  by  its  nervous  centres  ?  A 
series  of  re-aetions  accompanying  the  actions  of  the  muscles,  and 
a  series  of  visual  impressions;  tirsi  limited  to  one  eye,  then  joined  in 
an  imj>erfeet  way  by  the  two  eyes  (for  a  fish's  visual  axes  do  not 
converge),  and  then  forming  a  series  the  members  of  which, 
l^artially  joined,  become  larger  and  stronger  as  the  object  is  neared. 
The  only  approach  to  experiences  of  coexistence  are  the  experiences 
of  eoneurrence  l)etween  the  two  series — the  series  of  muscular 
tensions  and  the  series  of  increasing  visual  impressions.  But  two 
coneurrent  series  in  Time,  contain  no  such  element  as  that  of  con- 
tinuous coexistence,  which  forms  the  unit  of  consciousness  of  Space. 
To  perceive,  in  the  human  sense,  the  locality  of  an  object,  is  to  be 
simultaneously  conscious  of  the  whole  series  of  coexistent  positions 
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Ijing  between  the  subject  and  the  object ;  and,  as  concladed  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  this  implies  that  these  positions,  first  known 
in  succession,  haye  been  simnltaneonslj  known  through  their  oc- 
enpancj  by  things  simultaneously  impressing  us.  How  the  primitive 
fish  is  guided  by  serial  experiences  only,  will  become  conceivable 
on  observing  that  the  consciousness  it  has  is  analogous  to  the  con- 
sciousness we  should  have  if  we  were  moved  through  dark  space 
containing  sonnding  bodies  without  being  aware  of  our  motion ;  for 
we  should  then  know  of  an  impending  contact  with  a  sound- 
ing body  by  the  increasing  loudness  of  the  sound.  Any 
difficulty  that  may  be  found  in  conceiving  such  a  type  of  conscious- 
ness, vnll  disappear  on  cross-examining  a  man  born  blind ;  and  on 
finding  that  beyond  the  small  portions  of  adjacent  space  which, 
when  occupied  by  things,  yield  to  his  limbs  simultaneous  impres- 
sions, and  so  reveal  coexistent  positions,  he  has  no  consciousness  of 
space,  save  in  the  successively-presented  terms  that  accompany  his 
movements  through  it.  He  finds  his  way  partly  by  the  sounds 
which,  on  previously  going  to  a  place,  he  heard  in  a  certain  order ; 
partly  by  the  successive  touches  which  accompanied  this  series 
of  sounds;  and  partly  by  the  series  of  steps  and  accompany- 
ing estimate  of  time :  the  whereabouts  of  the  place  in  remote 
space  as  we  conceive  it,  is  inconceivable  by  him.  Even  a  square 
table  he  knows  only  in  terms  of  the  touches  and  tensions,  partly 
simultaneous  but  mainly  successive,  accompanying  exploration  of  it ; 
and  gets  a  crude  idea  of  its  squareness  only  when  told  that  it  is  like 
a  small  square  thing  which  he  can  grasp  all  at  once.  When  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  congenitally-blind  man  inherits  that  complex 
nervous  structure  in  which  the  human  space-consciousness  is  latent, 
we  shall  see  that  even  suoh  dim  notions  as  he  can  form  of  positions 
a  little  beyond  the  reach  of  his  hands,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  aid 
which  this  inherited  structure  gives  him  in  eking  out  his  tactual 
experiences ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  this  inherited  structure, 
with  all  its  reflex  suggestions,  he  would  know  nothing  of  things  in 
space  save  as  occurring  at  certain  places  in  the  series  of  his  con- 
scions  states.  Now  though  it  seems  strange  to  illustrate  the 
consciousness  of  a  creature  which  can  see  but  has  no  limbs  with 
which  to  explore,  by  comparing  it  to  the  consciousness  of  one  who 
can  tactually  explore  but  cannot  sec ;  yet  the  two  are  parallel  thus 
far,  that  in  both  there  are  states  of  consciousness  presented  only  in 
series,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  means  by  which  such  series 
can  be  presented  simultaneously,  there  can  arise  no  consciousness  of 
the  coexistent  positions  to  which  the  serial  positions  are  equivalent. 
We  are  helped  to  understand  that  a  complete  consciousness  of 
occupied  space  can  arise  only  when,  by  the  motion  of  a  limb  over  a 
surface,  a  series  of  muscular  tensions  joined  with  a  series  of  tactual 
impressions  yielded  by  the  successive  points  touched,  goes  along  with 
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a  continnons  yisnal  impression  receiyed  from  all  tbese  points ;  and 
that  a  complete  conscioosness  of  nnoccapied  space  can  arise  only 
when  it  is  foond  that  the  serial  tensions  received  from  the  moring 
limb,  and  the  serial  visnal  impressions  received  from  it,  can  oocor 
without  any  successive  tactnal  impressions  and  without  any  simul- 
taneous visual  impressions  from  all  the  positions  which  previously 
yielded  such  tactual  impressions. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  consciousness 
of  space  is  reached  through  a  process  of  evolution,  which  begins 
with  it  in  so  rudimentary  a  state  that  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
consciousness  of  space,  in  the  sense  we  ordinarily  give  to  the  word ; 
and  that  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  new  elements  are  added, 
combinations  between  these  and  the  primitive  elements  are  formed, 
and  the  consciousness  becomes  more  complex  at  the  same  time  that 
it  integrates  and  widens. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    PERCEPTION   OF   TIME. 

§  336.  The  near  relationsliip  between  onr  notion  of  Time 
and  onr  notion  of  Space^  is  implied  in  enrrent  forms  of 
speecli.  In  the  phrase  "  a  great  space  of  time/'  a  magni- 
tude of  one  serves  to  denote  a  magnitude  of  the  other. 
Conyersely,  the  tourist  in  Switzerland  whose  inquiries 
respecting  distances  are  answered  in  stunden,  or  hours ;  and 
the  savage  who,  in  common  with  the  ancient  Hebrew,  has  a 
place  described  to  him  as  so  many  days'  journey  off ;  find 
times  used  to  express  spaces.  The  like  reciprocity  of 
symbolism  occurs  in  science.  Beyond  the  facts  that  a 
second  of  time  is  a  function  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum^ 
and  that  our  hours  are  measured  by  spaces  on  the  dial,  there 
is  the  &ct  that  a  degree,  which  was  originally  a  day's 
journey  of  the  Sun  along  the  ecliptic,  has  become  the  name 
of  an  angular  space. 

Joined  to  the  arguments  contained  in  the  last  chapter, 
these  bets  possess  much  significance.  That  in  early 
ages,  and  in  uncivilized  countries,  men  should  have  ex^ 
pressed  Space  in  terms  of  Time,  and  that  aflerwardft,  as  a 
result  of  progress,  they  should  have  come  to  express  Time  in 
terms  of  Space  ;  is  a  circumstance  giving  strong  support  to 
the  views  recently  developed.  While  it  shows  conclusively 
that  the  phenomena  of  coexistence  and  those  of  sequence, 
are  made  to  stand  for  each  other  in  the  mind  ;  it  also  shows^ 
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ropoatod  on  a  higber  platform^  that  gradual  Bupplanting 
of  montal  Boquences  by  their  equivalent  coexistences,  lately 
doHcribod  aa  the  process  by  which  our  cognition  of  Space  is 
ac(iuirod.  Just  ixa  wo  saw  that  the  series  of  states  of  con- 
HciouHuesH  accompanying  any  motion^  becomes  consolidated 
into  a  quani-singlo  consciousness  of  the  coexistent  po- 
sitions (or  spaco)  traversed  during  that  motion,  which 
single  consciouHnoss  afterwards  expresses  to  the  mind 
tho  Horios  it  was  equivalent  to ;  so  we  see  that  the  series 
of  statoH  of  consciousness  implied  by  ''a  day's  journey/' 
boconios  consolidated  into  a  consciousness  of  the  coex- 
islont  positions  traversed  (measured  by  miles  or  leagues), 
which  practically-singlo  state  of  consciousness  has  sup- 
pliuitod  in  thought  and  word  the  series  of  states  repre- 
HontiHl  by  it.  Any  one  wishing  yet  further  examples  of  this 
montal  substitution^  will  find  one  on  observing  how  habit- 
ually ho  thinks  of  tiio  spaces  on  the  clock-face  instead  of 
tho  piTioda  thoy  stand  for — ^how,  on  discovering  it  to  be 
half  an  hour  later  than  he  supposed^  he  does  not  represent 
tho  half-hour  in  its  duration,  but  scarcely  passes  beyond  the 
nign  of  it  marked  by  tho  finger.  Such  illustrations  make  it 
oiisy  to  otniooivo  that  the  use  of  coexistences  to  symbolize 
8tH|urnoos,  which  in  those  complex  cases  has  become  so 
habitual,  has  in  tho  simplest  cases  become  organic. 

Tliis  roeiprocity  between  our  cognitions  of  Space  and 
Time,  alike  in  their  primitive  and  most  developed  forms, 
b(»ing  understood  ;  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  con- 
sidering either  of  them  entirely  alone,  being  inferred;  let  us 
go  on  to  deal  more  particularly  with  Time. 

§  IMM,  As  tho  notions  of  Space  and  Coexistence  are  inse- 
panible,  so  are  the  notions  of  Time  and  Sequence.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  Time  without  thinking  of  some  succes- 
sion ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  think  of  any  succession 
without  thinking  of  Time.  Time,  like  Space,  cannot  be 
conceived  except  by  the  establishment  of  a  relation  between 
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at  least  two  elements  of  conscioasness :  the  difference  being 
that  while,  in  the  case  of  Space,  these  two  elements  are,  or 
seem  to  be,  present  together,  in  the  case  of  Time  they  are 
not  present  together. 

The  doctrine  that  Time  is  knowable  only  by  the  succes- 
sion of  our  mental  states  calls  for  little  exposition  :  it  is  so 
well  established  a  doctrine.  All  that  seems  here  necessary,  is 
to  re-state  it  in  a  way  which  will  bring  out  its  harmony  with 
the  foregoing  doctrines.  To  this  end,  it  will  be  well  first  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  cognition  is  entirely  relative.  When 
treating  of  the  "  Relativity  of  Relations "  {§  91),  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  apparent  lengths  of  sequences  vary 
with  *'  the  structure  of  the  organism,  with  its  size,  with  its 
age,  with  its  constitutional  state,  with  the  number  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  impressions  it  receives,  and  with  their  relative 
positions  in  consciousness.^^ 

Omitting,  as  not  relevant  to  the  present  inquiry,  those 
causes  of  variation  that  go  along  with  difference  of  species, 
we  may  say  that  our  notion  of  any  period  of  time,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  the  series  of  remembered  states  of 
consciousness  experienced  during  that  time.  I  say  advisedly 
remembered  states  of  consciousness.  For  as  any  series  of 
states  of  consciousness  can  be  known  only  by  memory  ;  and 
as  any  of  the  states  that  have  occurred  but  are  not  repre- 
sented in  memory  cannot  be  components  of  the  series ;  it 
results  that  the  series  of  remembered  states  can  alone  serve 
as  the  measure  between  a  past  and  a  present  state.  And 
hence  the  explanation  of  all  such  facts  as  that  an  interval 
looked  back  upon  by  a  child,  appears  longer  than  the  same 
interval  looked  back  upon  by  an  adult ;  since,  out  of  the 
same  series  of  experiences,  many  which  being  novel  to  the 
child  make  deep  impressions  on  it,  are  so  familiar  to  the 
adult  as  to  make  scarcely  any  impressions.  And  the  length 
of  the  series  of  remembered  states  of  consciousness  being 
thus  our  measure  of  time,  we  have  no  longer  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  cases  in  which  vivid  ideas,  following  each 
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other  with  extreme  rapidity^  cause  a  night  to  seem  like  a 
hundred  years^  or^  as  in  some  drowning  persons,  a  few 
minutes  to  represent  a  whole  life. 

When,  however,  we  say  that  the  time  between  two  events 
is  recognized  by  the  series  of  remembered  states  of  con- 
sciousness intervening,  what  do  we  more  specifically  mean  ? 
These  two  events  were  known  to  ns  by  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness they  produced.  Before  the  first  of  these  there 
were  countless  other  states  of  consciousness.  Since  the  last 
of  them  there  have  been  others.  Between  them  there  were 
others.  We  know  them,  therefore,  as  having  certain  places 
in  the  whole  series  of  states  of  consciousness  experienced 
during  our  lives.  The  time  at  which  each  occurred  is 
known  to  us  as  its  position  in  the  series.  And  by  the  time 
between  them,  we  mean  their  relative  positions  in  the  series. 
As  any  relation  of  coexistent  positions — ^any  portion  of 
space,  is  conceived  by  us  as  such  or  such,  according  to  the 
number  of  other  positions  that  intervene ;  so,  any  relation 
of  sequent  positions — ^any  portion  of  time,  is  conceived  by 
us  as  such  or  such,  according  to  the  number  of  other  posi- 
tions that  intervene.  Thus,  a  particular  time  is  a  relation 
of  position  between  some  two  states  in  the  series  of  states 
of  consciousness.  And  Time  in  general,  as  known  to  us,  is 
the  abstract  of  all  relations  of  position  among  successive 
states  of  consciousness.  Or,  using  other  words,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  the  blank  form  in  which  these  successive  states  are 
presented  and  represented  ;  and  which,  serving  alike  for  each, 
is  not  dependent  on  any. 

For  here  we  have  to  note  the  fact,  parallel  to  a  fact 
noted  when  treating  of  Space,  that  since  in  the  series 
of  our  states  of  consciousness  the  same  positions,  as 
estimated  by  their  distances  from  the  state  that  is  passing, 
have  been  occupied  by  states  of  all  kinds,  these  positions 
become  known  apart  from  states  of  each  particular  kind. 
If  at  a  certain  distance  back  in  the  train  of  my  thoughts, 
there  was  always  a  feeling  of  colour,  there  would  be  an 
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established  association  between  tbat  place  and  that  feeling. 
But  as  this  same  place  is  now  filled  by  a  tactual  sensa- 
tion, now  by  an  auditory  sensation,  and  now  by  a  sensation 
coming  firom  the  palate,  or  the  nostrils,  or  the  viscera ;  it 
results  that  the  place  is  dissociated  from  special  sensations  and 
from  special  kinds  of  sensations.  And  the  same  thing  haying 
happened  with  every  other  place,  known  as  nearer  or  more 
remote,  the  whole  series  of  these  places,  considered  as  sepa- 
rate from  the  feelings  that  may  be  in  them,  or  as  unoccupied 
by  feelings,  comes  to  be  aggregated  into  a  consciousness  of 
Time,  considered  as  the  blank  form  of  all  relations  of  se- 
quence ;  just  as  wo  saw  that  there  similarly  arises  the  con- 
sciousness of  Space,  as  the  blank  form  of  all  relations  of 
coexistence. 

§  338.  By  defenders  of  the  Kantian  hypothesis,  it  will 
probably  be  contended  that  the  consciousness  of  Time  is 
given  along  with  the  first  sequence  experienced,  which 
cannot  othei-wise  be  known  as  a  sequence.  I  reply  that 
it  is  not  at  first  known  as  a  sequence;  and  that  the  full 
consciousness  of  it  as  a  sequence,  and  of  Time  as  its  form, 
arise  through  the  same  accumulated  experiences. 

It  is,  doubtless,  to  be  concluded  that  even  in  a  nascent 
consciousness  the  successive  states  must  be  severally  recog- 
nized as  standing  to  one  another  in  certain  relations  of  posi- 
tion—either as  occurring  next  to  one  another,  or  as  separated 
by  intervening  states.  Though,  at  first,  probably  no  consider- 
able portion  of  the  series  of  states  can  be  contemplated  at 
once,  and  no  distant  members  of  it  brought  into  relation, 
yet  the  simplest  cognition  implies  that  sundry  of  the  proxt- 
mate  members  of  it  are  co-ordinated  and  their  respective 
places  known  in  some  vague  way.  But  neither  the  con- 
templation of  any  two  states  of  consciousness  that  stand  in 
certain  relative  positions,  nor  the  thinking  of  their  relation 
of  position  as  like  some  other  relation  of  position,  gives,  in 
itself,  the  notion  of  Time ;  although  it  is  the  raw  material 
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oat  of  which  that  notion  is  constmcted.  Time,  as  conceived 
by  ns,  is  not  any  one  relation  of  position  in  the  series ;  nor 
any  relation  between  two  snch  relations ;  bat  is  the  abstract 
of  all  snch  relations^  and  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  nntil 
many  of  them  have  been  known  and  compared.  To  elu- 
cidate this  let  us  consider  a  parallel  case.  Suppose 
an  incipient  intelligence  to  receive  two  equal  impressions  of 
the  colour  red.  No  other  experiences  having  been  received, 
the  relation  between  these  two  impressions  cannot  be  thought 
of  in  any  way ;  because  there  exists  no  other  relation  with 
which  it  can  be  classed,  or  from  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished. Suppose  two  other  equal  impressions  of  red  are 
received.  There  can  still  exist  no  idea  of  the  relation 
between  them.  For  though  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
previously-experienced  relation,  yet  since  no  thing  can  be 
cognized  save  as  of  some  kind ;  and  since,  by  its  very 
nature,  kind  implies  the  establishment  of  diff(»rence ;  there 
cannot,  while  only  one  order  of  relation  has  been  expe- 
rienced, be  any  knowledge  of  it — any  thought  about  it. 
Now  suppose  that  two  unequal  impressions  of  red  are  re- 
ceived. There  is  experienced  a  second  species  of  relation. 
And  if  there  are  afterwards  presented  many  such  pairs  of 
impressions,  the  members  of  which  are  severally  equal  and 
unequal,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  constituents  of  each 
new  pair  to  be  vaguely  thought  of  as  like  or  unlike,  and  as 
standing  in  relations  like  or  unlike  previous  ones.  I  say 
vaguely  thought  of,  because,  while  various  impressions  of 
tlie  colour  red  are  the  sole  things  known,  the  cognitions  of 
their  likenesses  and  unUkenesses  will  not  be  distinctly 
separable  from  the  impressions  themselves.  When,  however, 
jvairs  of  impressions  belonging  to  some  other  species  come 
to  bo  received — as  of  the  colour  green  in  different  inten- 
sities— the  occurrence  among  these  also  of  some  that  are 
like  and  of  others  that  are  imlike,  will  tend  to  dissociate 
those  relations  from  the  colours  green  and  red.  And  gra- 
dually as,  by  accumulation  of  experiences,  there  are  found 
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to  be  like  and  unlike  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  resistances, 
temperatures,  Ac,  the  relationships  which  "we  signify  by 
these  words  like  and  unlike,  will  become  partially  separable 
in  thought  from  particular  impressions  :  the  ideas  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness  will  begin  to  arise,  and  will  become  more 
distinct  and  more  abstract  in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity 
of  kinds  of  impressions  presenting  them.  Manifestly,  then, 
the  ideas  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  are  impossible  until 
after  multitudes  of  things  have  been  thought  of  as  like  and 
unlike.  Similarly  in  the  case  before   us.     After 

various  relations  of  position  among  states  of  conscious- 
ness have  been  contemplated,  have  been  compared,  have 
become  familiar ;  and  after  the  experiences  of  diflTerent  rela- 
tions of  position  have  been  so  accumulated  as  to  dissociate 
the  idea  of  the  relation  from  all  particular  positions ;  then, 
but  not  till  then,  can  there  arise  that  abstract  notion  of 
relativity  of  position  among  successive  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  constitutes  the  notion  of  their  several  places  in 
time,  and  that  abstract  notion  oi  aggregated  relative  positions 
which  constitutes  the  notion  of  Time  in  general. 

§  339.  How  far  the  consciousness  of  Time  is,  in  its  general 
character,  fixed  by  the  inherited  structure  in  a  way  like  that 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  Space  is  fixed,  is  an  interest- 
ing question.  That  there  is  some  kind  of  pre-determination 
we  may  feel  tolerably  certain ;  while  we  may  suspect  the 
pre-determination  to  be  less  specific  than  that  to  which  we 
here  compare  it. 

When  treating  of  the  ''Relativity  of  Relations,'^  (§  91), 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  consciousness  of  Time  must  vary 
with  size,  with  structure,  and  with  functional  activity ;  since 
the  scale  of  time  proper  to  each  creature  is  composed 
primarily  of  the  marks  made  in  its  consciousness  by  the 
rhythms  of  its  vital  functions,  and  secondarily  of  the  marks 
made  in  its  consciousness  by  the  rhythms  of  its  locomotive 
functions :    both  which   sets   of  rhythms    are    immensely 
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different  in  different  species.  Consequently^  the  oonstitution 
derived  from  ancestry  settles  the  general  character  of  the 
consciousness  within  approximate  limits.  In  our  own  case^ 
for  example^  it  is  clear  that  there  are  certain  extremes 
within  which  our  units  of  measure  for  time  must  &11.  The 
heart-beats  and  respiratory  actions  serving  as  primitive 
measures,  can  have  their  rates  varied  within  moderate 
ranges  only.  The  alternating  movements  of  the  legs  have 
a  certain  degree  of  slowness  below  which  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  them,  and  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity  beyond 
which  we  cannot  push  them.  Similarly  with  measures  of 
time  furnished  by  sensible  motions  outside  of  us.  There  are 
motions  too  rapid  for  our  perceptions,  as  well  as  motions  too 
slow  for  our  perceptions ;  and  such  consciousness  of  time  as 
we  get  from  watching  objective  motions  must  fall  between 
these  extremes. 

To  what  extent  the  larger  consciousness  of  Time  is  pre- 
determined, and  to  what  extent  it  is  determined  by  individual 
experiences,  are  also  points  about  which  nothing  very  defi- 
nite can  be  said.  Still,  we  may  see  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  lengths  of  the  periods  over  which  consciousness 
can  range  in  such  way  as  to  grasp  them,  are  approximately 
limited  by  inherited  nervous  structures.  For  the  power  to 
estimate  an  interval  of  hours  or  days  depends  on  the  power 
to  represent  the  events  that  have  occurred  during  its  lapse. 
The  inability  of  an  old  person  to  remember  what  he  was 
doing  two  days  ago,  shows  us  that  as  fast  as  the  series  of 
impressions  lately  received  becomes  less  easily  represent- 
able,  the  estimation  of  recent  long  intervals  becomes  im- 
practicable. This  case,  which  illustrates  the  result  of 
defective  function,  I  cite  merely  to  indicate  the  connexion 
between  consciousness  of  time  and  faculty  of  representation. 
And  having  done  this,  it  remains  only  to  point  out  that  since 
structure  is  the  primary  condition  to  representation  (in  so 
far  that  with  a  given  degree  of  structure  there  cannot  be 
more  than  a  given  amount  of  representation)^  it  follows  that 
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the  consciousness  of  time  in  its  wider  reacli  must  be  poten- 
tially fixed  in  its  general  character  by  the  organization. 

§  340.  Such  being  the  genesis  and  nature  of  our  con- 
sciousness of  Time,  considered  generally,  we  have  but 
further  to  ask  in  what  consists  the  process  of  perceiving  a 
time. 

Strictly  speaking,  perception  here  passes  very  nearly  into 
conception.  For  while  in  perception  as  commonly  ex- 
emplified, many  or  most  of  the  components  of  the  con- 
sciousness are  presented  while  some  are  represented,  in  the 
perception  of  a  portion  of  time,  nearly  all  the  components 
are  represented:  only  the  passing  feelings  are  given  in 
vivid  forms,  and  all  the  rest  are  given  in  their  faint  forms. 
But  making  this  qualification,  it  only  needs  to  say  respecting 
the  perception  of  a  portion  of  time,  that  it  consists  in  the 
classing  of  the  relation  of  serial  positions  contemplated  as 
forming  it,  with  certain  before-known  relations — ^the  cogni- 
tion of  it  as  like  such  before-known  relations. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   PERCEPTION   OF   MOTION. 

§  341.  As  shown  by  the  foregoing  discnssions^  our  ideas 
of  Motion,  Time,  and  Space,  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  disentangle  them.  On  the 
one  hand  it  has,  I  think,  been  made  clear  that  Space  and 
Time  are  knowable  only  through  Motion.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  by  some  contended,  with  great  apparent  truth, 
that  Motion  is  unknowable  except  as  in  Space  and  Time; 
and  that,  therefore,  notions  of  Space  and  Time  must  pre- 
exist. Taking  which  two  positions  together,  there  seems 
no  course  left  but  to  adopt  the  Kantian  hypothesis;  and 
conclude  that  Time  and  Space  are  forms  of  sensibility  which 
are  disclosed  in  the  act  by  which  Motion  is  perceived.  A 
closer  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  there  is  an 
alternative. 

For  though  the  consciousness  of  Motion  cannot  be  formed 
by  the  developed  mind,  without  an  accompanying  con- 
sciousness of  Space  and  Time ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
consciousness  of  Motion  in  the  ?/7ideveloped  mind  is  simi- 
larly accompanied.  It  docs  not  follow  that  because  the 
connexion  between  the  notions  is  now  indissoluble,  it 
was  always  so.  The  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  un- 
warrantable assumption,  that  certain  impressions  received 
through  the  senses  were  originally  understood  in  a  way 
just  like  that  in  which  they  are  understood  after  the  accu- 
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mulatioii  of  multitudinous  experiences — ^an  assuitf^on  at 
variance  with  the  established  facts  of  Psychology.  Do  we 
not  know  that  the  form  of  a  house  is  comprehended  by  the 
child^  after  a  manner  in  which  the  infant  cannot  compre- 
hend it  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  daily  rising  and  setting 
of  the  Bun^  are  thought  of  in  completely  different  ways  by 
a  savage  and  by  an  astronomer  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  the 
physicist  thinks  of  sounds  or  of  lights  or  of  heat^  in  a  manner 
utterly  unlike  that  in  which  the  clown  thinks  of  them  ? 
Moreover^  is  it  not  admitted  that  much  of  our  acquired 
knowledge  becomes^  so  consolidated  as  to  disable  us  from 
dissociating  its  elements — that  on  grasping  an  apple  we 
cannot^  without  great  difficulty^  so  confine  our  conscious- 
ness to  the  sensations  of  touch  as  to  avoid  thinking  of  the 
apple  as  spherical — that  we  find  it  impossible^  when  looking 
at  a  neighbouring  object^  to  shut  out  all  thought  of  the 
distance  and  attend  only  to  the  visual  sensations?  And 
when  we  unite  these  two  general  facts^  that  by  combining 
its  experiences  the  mind  acquires  concepiions  quite  different 
from  those  it  originally  had^  and  that  such  of  these  as  are 
invariably  combined,  and  perpetually  combined,  become 
fused  into  conceptions  that  are  undecomposable  by  intro- 
spection; does  it  not  become  manifest,  both  that  the  idea 
of  Motion  which  accompanies  developed  intelligence  is  dis- 
tinct in  nature  from  the  idea  of  Motion  which  undeveloped 
intelligence  frames,  and  that  it  has  become  impossible  for 
the  one  to  think  of  Motion  as  the  other  thought  of  it  ? 
It  is  a  vicious  assumption  that  what  are  necessities  of 
thought  to  us,  are  necessities  of  thought  in  the  abstract. 

"  But  how,''  it  may  be  asked,  "  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
deal  with  Motion  as  known  in  some  form  different  from 
that  in  which  we  know  it  ?  How  are  we  to  treat  of  a  con- 
ception which  we  cannot  ourselves  have  ? ''  Very  readily. 
For  though  in  our  adult  consciousness  of  Motion  the  ideas 
of  Space  and  Time  are  inextricably  involved,  there  is 
another  element  in  that  consciousness  which  we  may  see 
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would  Temain  were  the  ideas  of  Space  and  Time  absent. 
Though  on  moving  my  arm,  even  in  the  dark^  I  cannot 
become  conscious  of  the  motion  without  being  simul- 
taneously conscious  of  a  space  traversed  and  a  time  oc« 
cupied  in  traversing  it;  yet  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
muscular  sensations  accompanying  the  motion^  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  nature  from  the  notions  of  Space  and  Time  asso- 
ciated with  them.  I  find  no  dif&culty  in  so  far  isolating 
these  sensations,  as  to  perceive  that  the  consciousness  of 
them  would  remain  were  my  notions  of  Space  and  Time 
abolished.  And  I  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
Motion  is  thinkable  by  a  nascent  intelligence  as  consisting 
of  these  sensations,  while  yet  the  notions  of  Space  and  Time 
are  undeveloped. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  primitive  consciousness  of  Motion 
may  readily  be  conceived  to  have  contained  but  one  of  the 
elements  ultimately  included  in  it,  we  may  properly  inquire 
whether,  out  of  such  a  primitive  consciousness  of  Motion, 
the  consciousness  we  have  of  it  may  be  evolved. 

§  342.  To  open  this  inquiry  systematically,  let  us  first 
look  at  the  data  furnished  by  preceding  chapters. 

We  saw  that  our  consciousness  of  Space  is  an  abstract  of 
all  relations  among  coexistent  positions ;  that  the  germinal 
element  of  the  consciousness  is  the  relation  between  two  co- 
existent positions;  that  every  relation  between  two  coex- 
istent positions  is  resolvable  into  a  relation  of  coexistent 
positions  between  the  subject  and  an  object  touched ;  that 
this  relation  of  coexistent  positions  between  subject  and 
object,  is  equivalent  to  the  relation  of  coexistent  positions 
between  two  parts  of  the  body  when  adjusted  by  the  muscles 
to  a  particular  attitude ;  and  that  thus  the  question — How 
do  we  come  by  our  cognition  of  Space  ?  is  reducible  to  the 
question — How  do  we  discover  the  relation  of  coexistent 
positions  between  two  sentient  points  on  our  surface  ? 

Our  consciousness  of  Time  we  saw  to  be  the  abstract  of 
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all  relations  among  successive  positions  in  the  series  of  our 
states  of  consciousness.  We  saw  that  the  germinal  element 
out  of  which  this  conception  is  developed,  is  a  relation  of 
position  between  two  states  of  consciousness;  and  that 
every  relation  of  position  between  two  states  of  conscious- 
ness is  known  by  the  number  of  remembered  intervening 
states. 

Respecting  Motion,  we  know  that  as  through  it  only  are 
changes  in  consciousness  originally  produced,  through  it 
only  can  relations  of  position  among  successive  states  of 
consciousness  be  disclosed ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason, 
through  it  only  can  be  disclosed  the  relations  of  position 
among  coexistences.  At  the  same  time  we  know  thst 
whether  Motion  is  or  is  not  originally  cognizable  in  any 
other  way,  it  is  from  the  beginning  cognizable  through  the 
changes  of  consciousness  it  produces.  If  it  be  a  subjective 
motion,  as  that  of  a  limb,  it  is  present  to  the  mind  as  a  con- 
tinuous but  varying  series  of  sensations  of  muscular  tension. 
If  it  be  an  objective  motion,  as  that  of  something  traversing 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  as  that  of  something  passing 
before  the  eyes,  it  is  still  present  to  the  mind  as  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  sensations :  in  tlie  one  case  the  sensations 
that  result  firom  touching  a  succession  of  points  on  the  skin; 
in  the  other  case  the  sensations  that  result  from  exciting  a 
succession  of  points  on  the  retina.  And  if  the  motion 
be  both  subjective  and  objective,  as  when  one  part  of  the 
body  is  drawn  over  another  part,  or  as  when  a  hmb 
is  extended  within  view  of  the  eyes,  then  it  is  present 
to  the  mind  as  a  double  series  of  sensations  :  in  the  one  case, 
as  a  series  of  muscular  sensations  joined  with  a  simultaneous 
series  of  tactual  sensations ;  in  the  other  case,  as  a  series  of 
muscular  sensations  joined  with  a  simultaneous  series  of 
visual  aensations.  Finally,  when  the  hand  is  moved  over 
the  body  within  view  of  the  eyes,  motion  is  present  to  the 
mind  as  a  triple  series  of  sensations — ^muscular^  tactual^ 
visual— occurring  simultaneously. 
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Passing  over  for  the  present  the  visual  phenomena,  let  us 
deal  with  the  question  in  which  centres  the  whole  con- 
troversy respecting  the  genesis  of  our  ideas  of  Motion,  Space, 
and  Time :  the  question,  namely — How  do  we  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  relative  positions  of  two  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  ?  Such  two  points  considered  as  coexistent, 
involve  the  germinal  idea  of  Space.  Such  two  points 
disclosed  to  consciousness  by  two  successive  tactual 
sensations,  involve  the  germinal  idea  of  Time.  And  the 
muscular  sensations  by  which,  when  self-produced,  these 
two  tactual  sensations  are  separated,  involve  the  ger- 
minal idea  of  Motion.  The  questions  to  be  considered  then, 
are — In  what  order  do  these  germinal  ideas  arise  ?  and — 
How  are  they  developed  ? 

§  343.  Already,  in  treating  of  visible  extension  (§  327), 
and  the  visual  perception  of  space  (§  331),  and  in  showing 
how  serial  states  of  consciousness  are  consolidated  into 
simultaneous  states  which  become  their  equivalents,  the 
way  has  been  prepared  for  answering  these  questions.  The 
process  of  analysis  partially  applied  to  retinal  impressions, 
has  now  to  be  applied,  after  a  more  complete  manner,  to 
impressions  on  the  body  at  large. 

To  this  end,  taking  for  our  subject  a  partially-developed 
creature,  having  a  nervous  structure  that  is  able  to  receive 
the  data  for  the  cognition,  but  in  which  the  data  are  not  yet 
co-ordinated,  let  us  call  the  two  points  on  its  body  between 
which  a  relation  is  to  be  established,  A  and  Z.  *     Let  us 

*  In  the  first  edition  I  had  here  set  out  with  a  newly-born  infant :  thus 
implying  that  the  organization  of  experiences  to  be  explained,  occurs  in  the 
course  of  an  individual  life.  The  *'  Special  Analysis"  having  been  originally 
written  before  the  *'  Special  Synthesis,"  (as  their  order  in  the  first  edition 
shows),  its  conclusions  were  not  worked  out  into  full  harmony  with  thoee 
which  the  Evolution-hypothesis  led  me  to  in  the  **  Special  Synthesis."  Aa 
the  revised  argument  of  the  foregoing  chapters  has  made  manifest,  however, 
we  must  recognize  these  relations  now  to  be  dealt  with,  as  potentially 
established  in  the  nervous  struotore  inherited  by  the  infant.    The  intra- 
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aBStmie  these  two  points  to  be  anywhere  within  reach  of  the 
limbs.  By  the  hypothesis,  nothing  is  at  present  known  of 
these  points ;  either  as  coexisting  in  Space,  as  giving  suc- 
cessive sensations  in  Time,  or  as  being  brought  into  relation 
by  Motion.  If  now  the  creature  moves  a  limb  in  such  a 
way  as  to  touch  nothing,  there  is  a  certain  vague  reaction 
upon  its  consciousness — a  sensation  of  muscular  tension. 
This  sensation  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  indefinite  in  its 
commencement,  indefinite  in  its  termination,  and  indefinite 
in  all  its  intermediate  changes.  Its  strength  being  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  contraction,  it  follows  that  as  the 
limb  starts  from  a  state  in  which  there  is  no  contraction,  and 
as  it  can  reach  a  position  requiring  extreme  contraction  only 
by  passing  through  positions  requiring  intermediate  degrees 
of  contraction,  and  as  the  degree  of  contraction  must 
therefore  form  a  series  ascending  by  small  increments 
from  zero,  the  sensations  of  tension  must  also  form 
such  a  series.  And  the  sensations  accompanying  all  subse- 
quent movements  must  similarly  fonn  series  that  either 
increase  or  decrease ;  since  a  muscle  cannot  pass  from  any 
one  state  to  any  other  without  going  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate states.  Thus,  then,  the  creature,  on  moving  its 
limb  backwards  and  forwards  without  touching  anything, 
has  a  consciousness  not  definitely  divisible  into  states ;  but 
a  consciousness  the  variations  of  which  pass  insensibly  into 
one  another,  like  undulations  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude.     Manifestly,  such  a  consciousness  is  but  a  nascent 

uterine  modifications  it  has  gone  through,  have  slready  repeated  in  a  short 
time,  those  modifications  slowly  produced  by  the  experiences  of  ancestral 
races  daring  an  immeasurable  time.  But  the  argument  remains  in  essence 
the  same,  whether  we  conceive  the  progressive  changes  to  be  wrought  in  a 
long  series  of  individuals  which  successively  bequeath  the  modifications 
produced  by  experience,  or  whether  we  conceive  them  to  be  wrought  in  a 
continuously-existing  individual.  The  partially-developed  creature  assumed 
above,  must  therefore  be  understood  as  a  continuously-existing  individual, 
or  else  as  receiving  iu  the  course  of  its  life  such  modifications  as  are  ordi- 
narily received  only  during  the  lives  of  species  and  genera  and  orden. 
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conscionsness.  Whfle  its  states  are  thus  indistinctlj  sepa- 
rated^ there  can  be  no  clear  comparison  of  them ;  no  classing 
of  them ;  no  thought,  properly  so  called ;  and  conse- 
quentlv,  no  ideas  of  Motion^  Time,  or  Spaoe^  as  we  nnder- 
Etand   them.  Sappose    that    the   limb    loaches 

something.  A  sadden  change  in  oonscioasness  is  produced 
— a  change  that  is  incisive  in  its  commenoement,  and^  when 
the  limb  is  removed,  eqaaJly  incisive  in  its  termination.  In 
the  midst  of  the  continaoas  feeling  of  mascnlar  tension, 
vagaely  rising  and  falling  in  intensity,  there  all  at  once 
occurs  a  distinct  feeling  of  another  kind.  This  feehng, 
beginning  and  ending  abruptly,  cunstitates  a  definite  state 
C)f  consciousness ;  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  mark  in  con- 
sciousnt*ss.  Other  such  marks  are  prodnoed  by  other  such 
acts :  and  in  proporti^'n  as  they  are  multiplied  there  arises 
a  possibility  of  cc>mparing  them,  both  in  respect  to  their 
strengths  and  in  respect  to  their  relative  positions.  At  the 
same  time  the  ft'clings  of  muscular  tension  being,  as  it 
were,  divided  into  lengths  by  these  super-posed  marks, 
become  similarly  comparable;  and  so  there  are  acquired 
maioriiils  for  a  simple  order  of  thought.  Observe,  also,  that 
wliik'  those  tactual  sensations  may,  when  several  things  are 
t<.^u».lieJ  in  succes>iL'n.  p:\>duce  successive  marks  in  con- 
sci^'usness.  sij^^irated  by  inter\*enmg  muscular  sensations, 
tlu^v  luav  also  become  concurrent  with  these  muscular  sen- 
satieus:  as  when  the  end  of  the  limb  is  drawn  along  a 
surface.  And  <.»bsi'rve  furihtT.  that  when  the  surface  over 
which  the  end  ».'f  the  limb  is  drawn  is  not  a  fc»reiffn  bodv, 
lait  some  part  ef  the  creature's  own  body,  these  muscular 
sen>;iti\.»iis,  and  the  eoiitiuu\.'US  tactual  sensation  joined  with 
tluiu,  aiv  acc^^'inpanievl  by  a  series  of  tactual  sensations  pro- 
cotnling  fr^^m  that  part  of  the  skin  over  which  the  limb  is 
drawn. 

See  then  what  hapjx^ns  and  what  is  implied.  'SMien  the 
crt^ature  moves  the  end  of  a  limb  along  the  surface  of  its 
body  from  A  to  Z,  there  are  simultancH^usly  impressed  on 
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its  consciousness  tliree  sets  of  sensations — the  varying  series 
of  sensations  proceeding  from  the  mascles  in  action;  the 
series  of  tactual  sensations  proceeding  from  the  points  of 
the  skin  successively  touched  between  A  and  Z ;  and  the 
continuous  sensation  of  touch  from  the  end  of  the  limb. 
Now  it  might  be  argued  that  some  progress  is  made  towards 
the  notion  of  space^  in  the  simultaneous  reception  of  these 
sensations — ^in  the  contemplation  of  them  as  coexistent; 
seeing  that  the  notion  of  coexistence  and  the  notion  of 
space  have  a  common  root^  or,  in  other  words — seeing  that 
to  be  conscious  of  a  duality  or  multiplicity  of  sensations,  is 
the  first  step  towards  being  conscious  of  that  duality  or 
multiplicity  of  points  in  space  which  they  imply.  It  might 
also  be  argued  that  as,  when  the  limb  is  moved  back  from 
Z  to  A,  the  serial  sensations  occur  in  a  reverse  order,  there 
is  thus  achieved  a  further  step  in  the  genesis  of  the  notion; 
since  coexistent  things  are  alone  capable  of  impressing  con- 
sciousness in  any  order  with  equal  vividness.  But  merely 
indicating  these  considerations,  let  us  pass  to  the  essential 
consideration.  Every  subsequent  motion   of  the 

limb  over  the  surface  from  A  to  Z  results  in  the  like  simul- 
taneous sets  of  sensations;  and  hence  these,  in  course  of 
time,  become  indissolubly  associated.  Though  the  series  of 
tactual  sensations,  A  to  Z,  being  producible  by  a  foreign 
body  moving  over  the  same  surface,  can  be  dissociated  from 
the  others ;  and  though,  if  this  surface  (which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  on  the  head)  be  withdrawn  by  a  movement  of 
the  head,  the  same  motion  of  the  limb  with  its  accompany- 
ing muscular  sensations,  may  occur  without  any  sensation 
of  touch;  yet  when  these  two  series  are  linked  by  the 
tactual  sensation  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  limb,  they 
necessarily  proceed  together,  and  become  inseparably  con- 
nected in  thought.  Consequently,  the  series  of  tactual  sen- 
sations A  to  Z,  and  the  series  of  muscular  sensations  which 
invariably  accompanies  it  when  self-produced,  serve  as 
equivalents ;  and  being  two  sides  of  the  same  experience, 
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BQggeRt  each  otibar  in  oonsdoiumesB.  The  MMamiw  j^ek 
ings  on  Ma  «£in  hemg  excif-ed,  association  brings  ftp  ideas  of. 
ihs  haldtuaUy^correlatedfeeKngsin  theKmb;  and  AefesUmge 
in  the  limb  being  excited,  association  brings  up  ideas  of  ike 
habitually -correUUed  feeUngs  on  the  skin,  Dne 

attention  Iiaving  been  paid  to  this  bat,  let  ns  go  on  to 
consider  wliat  must  Iiappen  when  something  tooGhes,  at  the 
same  moment^  the  entire  sui&ce  between  A  and  Z.  This 
-sniiace  iis  supplied  hj  a  series  of  independent  nenre-fibresi 
iiiijftnr  which  separately  is  affecte^^  an  impression  fiJling 
within  a  specific  area  of  the  skih,  «nd  each  of  which  pro» 
duces  a  separate  state  of  consciousness.  When  the  finger 
is  drawn  along  this  sur&ce^  these  nerve-fibres  A,  B^  C, 
D, .  .  .  Z^  are  excited  in  succession ;  that  is — produce  sno- 
cessiye  states  of  consciousness.  But  when  something 
covers  the  whole  snrfisu^  between  A  and  Z,  they  are  excited 
simultaneously ;  and  produce  what  tends  to  be(X)me  a  single 
state  of  consciousness.  Already  in  a  parallel  case  (§  831)  I 
have  explained  how^  when  impressions  origqially  known  as 
coming  one  after  another  come  all  at  once^  their  sequent 
positions  are  transformed  into  coexistent  positions^  which, 
when  consolidated  by  frequent  presentation,  are  used  in 
thought  as  equivalent  to  the  sequent  positions ;  and  it  is 
needless  here  to  repeat  the  explanation.  What  it  now  con- 
cerns us  to  notice  is  this : — that  as  the  series  of  tactual 
feeUngs  AtoZ,  hnown  as  having  sequent  positions  in  con^ 
sciousTiess,  is  found  to  he  equivalent  to  the  accompanying 
series  of  muscular  feelings;  and  as  it  is  also  found  to  he 
equivalent  to  the  simultaneous  tactual  feelings  A  to  Z, 
which  are  presented  in  coexistent  positions ;  it  follows  that 
these  two  last  are  found  to  be  equivalents  to  each  other.  A 
series  of  muscular  sensations  becomes  known  as  icorrespond- 
ing  to  a  series  of  coexistent  positions;  and  being  habit- 
ually joined  with  it,  becomes  at  last  unthinkable  without 
it.  Thus,   the  relation  of  coexistent    positions 

between  the  points  A  and  Z  (and  by  implication  all  inter- 
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me3iate  points),  is  necessarily  ^olosed  by  a  comparison  of 
experiences :  the  ideas  of  Space,  Time^  and  Motion^  are 
evolved  together.  When  the  successive  siates  of  conscious- 
ness A  to  Z,  are  thought  of  as  having  relative  positions,  the 
notion  of  Time  becomes  nascent.  When  these  states  of 
consciousness  occur  simultaneously,  their  relative  positions^ 
which  were  before  sequent,  become  coexistent ;  and  there 
arises  a  nascent  consciousness  of  Space.  And  when  these 
two  relations  of  coexistent  and  sequent  positions  ave  both 
presented  to  consciousness  along  with  a  series  of  sensations 
of  muscular  tension,  a  nascent  idea  of  Motion  results. 

The  development  of  these  nascent  ideas  by  further  accumti* 
lation  and  comparison  of  experiences,  will  be  readily  ulider- 
stood.  What  has  been  described  as  taking  place  with  re^ 
spect  to  one  relation  of  coexistent  positions,  or  rather,  one 
linear  series  of  such  positions,  is,  during  the  same  period, 
taking  place  with  respect  to  countless  other  such  linear 
series  in  all  directions  over  the  body.  The  like  equiva^ 
lenoe  betweeil  a  series  of  coexistent  impressions  of  touch, 
a  series  of  successive  impressions  of  touch,  and  series  of 
successive  musctdar  impressions,  is  being  established  be- 
tween every  pair  of  points  that  can  readily  be  brought  into 
relation  by  movements  of  the  limbs. 

§  344.  But  now  a  criticism  has  to  be  met  and  a  qualifica- 
tion to  be  made.  Exposition  of  the  involved  process  we  are 
dealing  with,  cannot  be  so  carried  on  as  to  keep  all  parts  of 
the  process  simultaneously  in  view ;  and,  for  simplicity's  sake, 
I  have  described  the  development  of  this  triple  conscious- 
ness of  Motion,  Time,  and  Space,  as  though  some  elements 
of  it  were  fully  organized  before  the  rest,  and  independently 
of  them.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  three  notions  are 
evolved  concurrently  —  the  development  of  certain  com- 
ponents preceding  by  a  little  the  development  of  other 
components. 

For,  careful  study  of  the  matter  makes  it  manifest  that  if 

<4 
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we  seii  out  with  a  snrfisice  of  skm  supplied  with  the  nenra* 
fibres  required  for  yielding  to  consciousness  all  the  separate 
tactual  feelings  A  to  Z^  we  assume  much  that  has  to  be 
explained.  The  pre-existence  of  these  several  independent 
nerve-fibres  and  of  the  several  independent  central  elements 
connected  with  them^  which  on  being  excited  through  them 
yield  to  consciousness  states  that  are  distinguishable  firom 
one  another^  is^  in  fact^  the  pre-existence  of  a  potential  con- 
sciousness of  the  positions  A  to  Z — a  consciousness  so  far 
potential  that  anything  touching  simultaneously  the  whole 
surface  A  to  Z^  produces  the  consciousness  of  these  positions 
as  coexistent.  Hence  the  questions  immediately  arise-"- 
How  came  there  to  be  this  series  of  nerve-fibres  having 
separate  peripheral  and  central  terminations  f  And  is  not 
the  whole  explanation  begged  when  the  pre-existence  of 
such  structures  is  taken  for  granted  T 

To  these  questions  I  answer  that  the  process  of  genesis  is 
carried  on  after  a  manner  like  that  by  which  processes  of 
organic  genesis  in  general  are  carried  on;  namely^  by 
reciprocal  aid — ^by  an  action  and  reaction  such  that  each 
increment  of  development  in  one  agency  makes  possible 
ilicrements  of  development  in  other  agencies.  Were  we  to 
describe  the  evolution  of  the  digestive  system,  the  vascular 
system,  and  the  respiratory  system,  in  a  way  which  made 
it  appear  that  the  stomach  having  arisen  there  then  arose 
a  heart  for  the  distribution  of  the  absorbed  nutriment, 
and.  that  there  then  arose  lungs  serving  to  purify  this  nutri- 
ment ;  we  should,  by  placing  the  facts  in  this  simple  serial 
order,  greatly  misrepresent  the  course  of  evolution.  There 
Is,  throughout,  an  inter-dependence  such  that  superior 
digestive  organs  cannot  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  superior 
organs  for  circulating  and  aerating  the  blood;  and  such 
that  a  development  of  the  circulatory  organs  is  not  possible 
in  the  absence  of  respiratory  organs  which  are  considerably 
developed.  Nevertheless,  while  this  mutual  assistance  is 
indispensable,  it  remains  true  that  these  functions  make  one 
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another  possible  in  the  order  named.  Until  there  is  a 
supply  of  absorbed  nutriment,  organs  for  distributing  it 
can  haye  no  function  ;  and  until  there  are  organs  for  distri- 
buting it,  organs  for  aerating  it  can  have  no  function.  In 
the  course  of  their  evolution  absorption  must  go  before 
circulation,  and  circulation  before  respiration ;  but  this 
order  being  maintained,  their  evolution  advances  j?ari 
passu.  Similarly  with  the  processes  we  are  con- 

sidering. We  have  to  recognize  them  as  instrumental  to 
one  another  in  so  far  that  no  one  can  advance  independently ; 
and  yet  we  have  to  recognize  them  as  preserving  a  relation 
such  that  the  first  must  make  a  step  before  there  can  be  a 
step  of  the  second,  and  the  second  must  make  a  step  before 
there  can  be  a  step  of  the  third.  Or,  to  speak  definitely, 
the  structures  through  which  are  given  to  consciousness 
separate  impressions  from  adjacent  parts  of  the  skin,  must 
develop  a  stage  before  there  can  be  a  further  stage  of 
development  in  the  structures  through  which  is  gained  the 
consciousness  of  these  positions  as  tactually  and  muscu- 
larly  disclosed  in  succession  by  the  motion  of  a  limb  over 
them ;  and  both  must  develop  a  stage  before  there  can  be 
a  further  development  in  structures  through  which  is 
gained  the  consciousness  of  these  positions  as  coexistent, 
and  as  having  their  distance  known  in  terms  of  the  succes- 
sive tactual  and  muscular  feelings  that  accompany  transit 
from  one  to  other. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  so  far  to  modify  the  foregoing  ex- 
planations as  to  conceive  the  triple  consciousnesss  of 
Motion,  Time,  and  Space,  to  be  undergoing  evolution  along 
with  evolution  of  the  body  in  general — the  evolution  of 
bulk  whereby  it  acquires  an  extended  surface,  having  more 
numerous  separate  portions  capable  of  having  separate 
nerve-fibres ;  the  evolution  of  structure  whereby  limbs  are 
developed  and  acquire  greater  and  more  varied  capacities 
for  motion  and  locomotion  ;  and  the  evolution  of  nerves  and 
nerve-centres  which  is  the  concomitant  of  these  evolutions. 

Q  2 
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We  have  to  regard  the  perpetual  converse  of  the  organism 
with  its  environment^  and  of  its  parts  with  one  another  by 
matnal  explorations^  as  bnilding  np  this  triple  conscionsnesSj 
element  by  element ;  as  the  nervons  system  itself  is  bnilt  np^ 
fibre  by  fibre  and  cell  by  cell.  And  we  have  to  regard  each 
new  structural  unit  of  any  order,  with  the  accompanying 
functional  unit  of  consciousness  which  it  yields,  as  no  sooner 
established  than  it  begins  to  co-operate  in  producing  new 
units  of  the  other  orders. 

Certain  physiological  experiments  yield  strong  support  to 
the  belief  that  this  mutual  exploration  by  surfaces  of  the 
body,  itself  aids  the  multiplication  of  separate  sentient  areas, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  develops  the  consciousness  of  their 
relations.  The  facts  ascertained  by  Weber  imply  that  the 
degree  of  tactual  discrimination  in  any  part,  is  not  so  much 
proportionate  to  the  multiplied  contacts  of  the  part  with  sur- 
rounding objects,  as  it  is  proportionate  to  the  exposure  of  the 
part  itself  to  habitual  exploration  by  other  parts.  Thus,  the 
surface  of  the  face,  which  is  not  at  all  used  for  tactually 
examining  things,  has  nevertheless  much  capacity  for  dis- 
tinguishing relative  positions.  The  check  has  as  great  a 
porcoptivo  power  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead  has  a  greater  perceptive  power  than 
the  back  of  the  hand  :  the  interpretation  being  that  there  is 
n  continual  converse  between  the  hands  and  the  face.  To 
see  that  this  is  the  reason,  we  have  but  to  observe  that  the 
middle  of  the  fore-arm,  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  middle  of  the  back,  which 
are  surfaces  least  explored  by  the  hands,  have  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  tactual  discrimination  possessed  by  the  check — 
a  fact  quite  inexplicable  teleologically.  Hence,  then,  wo 
ha^•e  an  inductive  basis  for  the  belief  that  as  in  the  fingers 
of  a  blind  man  accustomed  to  read  raised  characters,  there 
goes  on  that  multiplication  of  nerve-fibres  implied  by  the 
inoroased  jn^rceptiveness ;  so,  in  the  course  of  general  evolu- 
tioUi  thoro  goes  on  in  any  surfiice  a  multiplication  of  nerve- 
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fibres  proportionate  to  the  multiplicity  of  separate  touches^  ' 
whether  produced  by  the  exploration  of  other  things  or  by  ; 
self-exploration;    and    that  where    it    results    from    self- 
exploration^  there  also  go   on  the    above-deseribed    con- 
comitant developments. 

We  have  now  only  to  glance  at  one  or  two  general  corol- 
laries from  these  interpretations. 

§  345.  Besides  the  establishment  of  a  connexion  in 
thought  between  each  particular  muscular  series  and  the 
particular  tactual  series,  both  successive  and  simultaneous^ 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  act ;  and  besides  the  implied 
establishment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  special  muscular  ad- 
justments required  to  touch  each  special  part ;  there  must 
be  a  stiU  more  decided  establishment  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween muscular  series  in  general  and  series  of  sequent  and 
coexistent  positions  in  general;  since  this  connexion  is 
repeated  in  every  one  of  the  particular  experiences.  And 
when  we  consider  the  infinite  repetition  of  these  experi- 
ences, we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
their  components  become  so  consolidated,  that  even  when 
the  hand  is  moved  in  the  dark  without  touching  anything,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  conscious  of  the  muscular  sensations 
without  being  conscious  of  the  sequent  and  coexistent  posi- 
tions— the  Time  and  Space — in  which  it  has  moved. 

Observe  again,  that  as,  by  this  continuous  exploration 
each  point  on  the  skin  is  put  in  relation  with  multitudinous 
points  that  lie  not  in  one  direction  only  but  in  all  direc- 
tions, it  follows  that  when  an  object  of  some  size  is  placed 
on  the  skin,  the  impressions  from  all  parts  of  the  area 
covered  being  simultaneously  presented  to  consciousness, 
occupy  coexistent  positions  before  consciousness :  whence 
results  an  idea  of  the  superficial  extension  of  that  part  of 
the  body.  The  idea  of  this  extension  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  simultaneous  presentation  of  all  the  impres- 
sions proceeding  from  the  various  points  it  includes^  which 
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liavo  previously  had  their  several  relative  positions  measured 
by  means  of  the  series  of  impressions  separating  them.  Any 
one  who  hesitates  respecting  this  conclusion,  will,  I  think, 
adopt  it,  on  critically  considering  the  perception  he  has 
when  placing  a  book  against  his  cheek — on  observing  that 
the  perception  is  made  up  of  many  elements  which  he 
cannot  think  of  all  together — on  observing  that  there  is 
always  one  part  of  the  whole  surface  touched,  of  which  he 
is  more  distinctly  conscious  than  of  any  other  part — and  on 
observing  that  to  become  fully  conscious  of  any  other  part, 
he  has  to  traverse  in  thought  the  intervening  partfi ;  that  is, 
ho  has  to  think  of  the  relative  positions  of  these  parts  by 
vaguely  recalling  the  series  of  states  of  consciousness  which 
a  motion  over  the  skin  from  one  to  the  other  would  involve. 
It  is  needless  now  to  dwell  on  that  development  of  these 
fundamental  ideas  which  results  when  the  visual  experiences 
are  united  with  the  tactual  and  muscular  experiences.  Being 
merely  a  further  complication  of  the  same  process,  it  may 
readily  bo  traced  out  by  joining  with  the  above  explanations, 
those  given  when  treating  of  visible  extension  and  space. 
Here  I  need  only  add  that,  by  serving  clearly  to  establish  in 
our  minds  the  identity  of  subjective  and  objective  motion, 
sight  enables  us  to  dissociate  Motion  almost  entirely  from 
those  muscular  sensations  through  which  it  is  primarily  known 
to  us ;  and  that  by  doing  this,  and  by  so  reducing  our  idea  of 
IMotion  to  that  of  coexistent  positions  in  Space  occupied  in 
successive  positions  in  Time,  it  produces  the  apparently 
necessary  connexion  between  these  three  ideas. 

§  34G.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  consciousness  of 
Motion,  originally  present  under  the  form  of  a  series  of 
muscular  sensations,  serves  by  its  union  with  tactual  expe- 
riences to  disclose  Time  and  Space  to  us ;  and  that,  in  the 
act  of  disclosing  them,  it  becomes  clothed  with  the  ideas  of 
them,  and  ultimately  becomes  inconceivable  without  these 
ideas. 
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It  remains  to  say  that  tlie  perception  of  Motion^  as  we 
know  it^  consists  in  the  establisHment  in  consciousness  of 
a  relation  of  simultaneity  between  two  relations — a  relation 
of  coexiBtent  positions  in  Space^  and  a  relation  of  sequent 
positions  in  Time  (with  which,  however,  there  necessarily 
goes  the  consciousness  of  a  something  that  occupies  these 
positions  successively).  And  in  the  act  of  perception,  these 
jointly-presented  relations  are  severally  assimilated  to  the 
like  relations  before  known.  Thus  the  perception  of  great 
velocity  is  possible  only  by  simultaneously  thinking  of  two 
coexistent  positions  as  remote,  and  two  sequent  positions  as 
near  2  which  words  remote  and  near,  imply  the  classing  of 
the  two  relations  with  previously-experienced  ones.  And 
similarly  with  perceptions  of  the  kind  of  motion^  and  the 
direction  of  motion. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  PERCEPTION  OP  BESISTANOE. 

• 

.  §  347.  We  may  conclude^  a  priori,  tliat  of  the  Tarions 
impressions  received  by  conscionsness^  there  must  be  some 
most  general  impression.  The  building  np  of  our  expe- 
riences into  a  complex  structure^  implies  a  fundamental 
experience  on  which  the  structure  may  rest.  By  successive 
decompositions  of  our  knowledge  into  simpler  and  simpler 
components,  we  must  come  at  last  to  the  simplest — to  the 
ultimate  material — to  the  substratum.  What  is  this  sub- 
stratum ?  It  is  the  impression  of  resistance.  This  is  the 
primordial,  the  universal,  the  ever-present  constituent  of 
consciousness. 

It  is  primordial  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  impression  of 
which  the  lowest  orders  of  creatures  show  themselves  sus- 
ceptible, and  iu  the  sense  that  it  is  the  first  species  of  im- 
pression received  by  the  highest  creatures :  it  is  appreciated 
by  the  nerveless  tissue  of  the  zoophyte,  and  is  presented  in 
a  vague  manner  even  to  the  nascent  consciousness  of  the 
unboni  child. 

It  is  universal,  both  as  being  cognizable  (using  that 
word  not  in  the  human  but  in  a  wider  sense)  by  every 
creature  possessing  any  sensitiveness,  and  usually  as  being 
cognizable  by  all  parts  of  the  body  of  each — both  as  being, 
common  to  all  sensitive  organisms,  and  mostly  as  being 
common  in  greater  or  less  degrees  to  their  entire  surfaces. 
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-  It  is  ever  present^  inasmucli  as  every  creature^  or  at  any 
rate  eyery  terrestrial  creature,  is  subject  to  it  during  the 
whole  of  its  existence.  Excluding  those  lowest  animals 
which  make  no  visible  response  to  external  stimuli,  and 
those  which  float  passively  suspended  in  the  water,  there 
are  none  but  what  have,  at  every  moment  of  their  lives^ 
9ome  impressions  of  resistance ;  proceeding  either  from  the 
surfaces  on  which  they  rest,  or  from  the  reactions  of  their 
members  during  locomotion,  or  from  both. 

Thus,  impressions  of  resistance  as  being  the  earliest  that 
are  appreciated  by  the  sensitive  creation  regarded  as  a 
progressiye  whole/as  weU  as  by  every  higher  Smal  in  tiie 
jDourse  of  its  evolution ;  and  as  being  more  or  less  appre- 
ciated by  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  great  majority  of 
auimajs  ;  are  necessarily  the  first  materials  put  together  in 
the  genesis  of  intelligence.  And  as  being  the  impressions 
continuously  present  in  one  form  or  other  throughout  life, 
they  necessarily  constitute  that  thread  of  consciousness  on 
which  all  other  impressions  are  strung — ^form,  as  it  were,  the 
weft  of  that  tissue  of  thought  which  we  are  ever  weaving. 

But  leaving  general  statements,  let  us  go  on  to  consider 
these  truths  somewhat  in  detail. 

§  348.  That  our  perception  of  Body  has  for  its  ultimate 
elements  impressions  of  resistance,  is  a  conclusion  to  which 
all  the  foregoing  analyses  point.  In  the  order  of  thought 
(and  of  any  other  order  we  can  know  nothing)  resistance 
is  the  primary  attribute  of  body;  and  extension  is  a 
secondary  attribute.    Here  is  the  evidence. 

We  know  extension  only  through  a  combination  of  resist- 
ances. We  know  resistance  immediately  by  itself;  for 
.though  to  a  developed  intelligence  the  consciousness 
of  position  is  given  along  with  the  consciousness  of 
^resistance,  it  is  clear  that  were  the  consciousness  of 
position  absent  this  would  not  involve  the  absence  of 
the  consciousness  of  resistance.  Again,  a  thing 
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cannot  be  ihonglit  of  as  occupying  spacOj  except  as  oftering 
resistance.  Even  thongli  but  a  pointy  if  it  be  conceived  to 
offer  absolutely  no  resistance^  it  ceases  to  be  anything — be* 
comes  710-tliing.  Besistance  is  that  by  which  occupied  ez« 
tension  (body)  and  empty  extension  (space)  are  different 
tiated.  And  the  primary  property  of  body^  considered  as 
a  different  thing  from  not-body^  must  be  that  by  which  it 
is  universally  distinguished  from  not-body  :  namely^  resist* 
ance.  Moreover^  it  is  by  resistance  we  detesmine 

whether  any  appearance  is  body  or  not.  Besistance  with« 
out  appearance  we  decide  to  be  body;  as  when  striking 
against  any  object  in  the  dark.  Appearance  without  resist- 
ance we  decide  not  to  be  body ;  as  in  the  case  of  optical 
illusions.  Once  more  there  is  a  thing  which  we 

know  to  be  body  only  by  its  resistance ;  namelyi  air.  We 
should  be  ignorant  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  air,  were 
it  not  for  its  resistance ;  and  we  endow  it  with  extension  by 
an  act  of  inference.  So  that^  not  only  is  body  primarily 
known  as  resistant^  and  subsequently,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  resistances^  is  known  as  occupying  space ;  but  the 
kind  of  body  we  call  gaseous  presents  to  our  senses  no  other 
attribute  than  that  of  resistance. 

That  our  cognition  of  Space  can  arise  only  through  an 
interpretation  of  resistances,  is  a  corollary  from  preceding 
chapters.  The  ultimate  element  into  which  our  notion  of 
Space  is  resolvable,  was  shown  to  be  the  relation  between 
two  coexistent  positions.  And  that  such  two  coexistent 
positions  may  be  presented  to  consciousness,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  occupied  by  things  capable  of  im- 
pressing us ;  that  is — ^by  resistant  things.  Space  in  itself^ 
having  no  sensible  properties,  would  be  for  ever  unknowable 
to  us  did  it  not  contain  objects.  Even  Kantists  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  is  knowable  by  itself;  but  say  that  our  experi- 
ences of  things  are  the  occasions  of  its  disclosure  to  us. 
And  as  all  our  experiences  of  things  are  ultimately  re- 
solvable into  either  resistances  or  the  signs  of  resistances^ 
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it  follows  that  on  any  hypothesis.  Space  is  cognizable  only 
throQgh  experience  of  resistances. 

Similarly  with  Motion.  As  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter, 
subjective  motion  is  primarily  known  as  a  varying  series  of 
states  of  muscular  tension,  that  is — sensations  of  resistance. 
The  series  of  tactual  sensations  through  which  it  is  also 
known  when  one  part  of  the  body  is  drawn  over  another, 
are  sensations  produced  by  something  that  resists.  And 
the  objective  motion  recognized  by  sight,  is  fully  understood 
only  when  it  is  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  subjective 
motion  known  through  the  muscular  and  visual  sensations 
conjoined;  as  when  we  move  our  own  limbs  within  view 
of  the  eyes.  So  that  the  developed  consciousness  of 
motion  grows  out  of  a  consciousness  of  a  certain  order  of 
resistances. 

Our  notion  of  Force,  also,  has  a  parallel  genesis.  Besist- 
ance,  as  known  subjectively  in  our  sensations  of  muscular 
tension,  forms  the  substance  of  our  consciousness  of  force. 
That  we  have  such  a  consciousness,  is  a  fact  which  no  meta- 
physical quibbling  can  set  aside.  That  we  must  think  of 
force  in  terms  of  our  experience — ^must  construct  our  con- 
ception of  it  out  of  the  sensations  we  have  received,  is  also 
beyond  question.  That  we  have  never  had,  and  never  can 
have,  any  experience  of  the  force  by  which  objects  produce 
changes  in  other  objects,  is  equally  indisputable.  And  that, 
therefore,  our  notion  of  force  is  a  generalization  of  those 
muscular  sensations  which  we  have  when  we  are  ourselves 
the  producers  of  changes  in  outward  things,  is  an  unavoid- 
able corollary.  How  force  as  so  conceived  is  after- 
wards inevitably  ascribed  to  all  external  workers  of  change, 
is  easy  to  see.  Every  one  experiences  the  same  sensible 
eflfects  when  body  strikes  against  him,  as  when  he  strikes 
against  body.  Hence  he  is  obliged  to  represent  to  himself 
the  action  of  body  upon  him  as  like  his  action  upon  it. 
And  the  sensible  antecedent  of  his  action  upon  body  being 
the  feeling  of  muscular  tension^  he  cannot  conceive  its 
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action  upon  himself  as  of  like  nature^  without  vaguely 
thinking  of  this  muscular  tension^  that  isj  of  force^  as  the 
antecedent  of  its  action. 

Thus^  Matter^  Space^  Motion^  Force — all  our  fundamental 
ideas^  arise  by  generalization  and  abstraction  from  our  ex- 
periences of  resistance.  Nor  shall  we  see  in  this  anything 
strange  if  we  contemplate^  under  its  simplest  aspect^  the 
relation  between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  Here 
is  a  subject  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects.  It  can  learn 
nothing  of  them  without  being  affected  by  them.  Being 
affected  by  them  implies  their  action  upon  its  surface. 
Their  action  must  be  either  action  by  direct  contact^  or 
action  through  some  intermediate  agency.  In  virtue  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  their  primary  and  continuous  action  is 
by  direct  contact.  In  the  nature  of  things,  also,  their  all- 
important  actions,  both  destructive  and  preservative- 
through  enemies  and  through  food — are  by  direct  contact.' 
Hence,  action  by  direct  contact  being  the  primary  action, 
the  unceasing  actiou,  the  all-important  action,  as  well  as 
the  simplest  and  most  definite  action,  becomes  the  kind  of 
action  which  all  other  kinds  of  action  represent.  And  the 
sensation  of  resistance  through  which  this  fundamental 
action  is  known,  becomes  the  mother-tongue  of  thought  j  in 
which  all  the  first  cognitions  are  registered,  and  into  which 
all  symbols  afterwards  learnt  are  interpretable. 

§  349.  The  matter  will  be  further  elucidated,  and  this 
last  position  especially  confirmed,  on  observing  that  all  the 
sensations  through  which  the  external  world  becomes 
known  are  explicable  by  us  only  as  resulting  from  certain 
forms  of  force  as  thus  conceived. 

As  already  shown  (§  318),  the  so-called  secondary  attri- 
butes  of  body  are  dynamical.  Science  determines  them  to 
bo  the  manifestations  of  certain  energies  possessed  by 
matter ;  and  even  before  scientific  analysis  they  are  seen  to 
imply  the  actions  of  things  upon  us.    But  we  cannot  think 
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of  the  actions  of  tilings  upon  us,  except  by  ascribing  to 
them  powers  or  forces.  These  powers  or  forces  must  be 
presented  to  our  minds  in  terms  of  our  experiences.  And, 
as  above  shown,  our  only  experience  of  force  is  the  feeling 
of  muscular  tension  which  we  have  when  overcoming  force  : 
this  constitutes  our  consciousness  of  force,  and  our  measure 
of  force.  Hence,  besides  the  fact  that  our  experiences  of 
resistance  form  the  original  materials  of  thought ;  and  be- 
sides the  fact  that  our  other  experiences  are  employed  by  us 
as  the  representatives  of  these  original  experiences ;  there 
is  the  fact  that  wo  cannot  understand  these  other  experiences 
except  by  translating  them  into  terms  derived  from  our 
original  experiences. 

A  concomitant  truth  of  much  significance  is  that  resist- 
ance, as  disclosed  by  opposition  to  our  own  energies,  is  the 
only  species  of  external  activity  which  we  are  obliged  to 
think  of  as  subjectively  and  objectively  the  same.  We  are 
disabled  from  conceiving  mechanical  force  in  itself  under  a 
form  different  from  mechanical  force  as  ordinarily  presented 
to  consciousness.  The  axiom — '^  Action  and  reaction  are 
equals  and  opposite,^^  applied  as  it  is  not  only  to  the  actions 
of  objects  on  one  another,  but  to  our  actions  on  them  and 
their  actions  on  us,  implies  a  conception  of  the  two  forces  as 
equivalent,  both  in  quantity  and  nature;  seeing  that  we 
cannot  conceive  a  relation  of  equality  between  magnitudes, 
that  are  not  connatural.  How  happens  it  that  in 

this  case  alone  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  the  force  out- 
side of  us  as  like  the  force  we  feel  ?  Sound  we  can  very  well 
conceive  as  consisting  in  itself  of  vibrations,  having  no  like- 
ness whatever  to  the  sensation  they  produce.  The  impres- 
sions we  have  of  colour  can,  without  much  difficulty,  be  un- 
derstood as  purely  subjective  eflfects  resulting  from  an  objec- 
tive activity  to  which  they  have  not  even  a  distant  analogy. 
And  similarly  with  heat,  smell,  and  taste.  Why,  then,  can 
we  not  represent  to  ourselves  the  force  with  which  a  body 
resists  an  effort  to  move  it,  as  a  something  quite  unlike  the 
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feeling  of  muscular  tension  which  constitutes  the  eflEbrt? 
There  are  aU-sufficient  reasons^  of  which  we  will  first  look  at 
the  accessory  ones.  Whether  we  strike  or  are 

struck^  the  sounds  the  indentation^  the  sensations  of  touch, 
pressure^  and  pain^  are  of  the  same  kinds ;  and  this  furthers 
the  conception  of  identity  in  their  causes.  We  can 
make  the  force  which  is  known  to  our  consciousness 
as  muscular  tension^  produce  an  effect  like  that  produced 
by  an  external  body — as  when,  taking  one  of  the  weights 
out  of  a  pair  of  scales  in  equilibrium,  we  raise  the  antagonist 
weight  by  pressing  down  the  empty  scale  with  the  hand : 
an  experience  which  suggests  equivalence  between  our 
effort  and  the  pull  of  gravity.  We  can  store  up  our  own 
force  in  objects,  and  make  them  afterwards  expend  it  in 
producing  results  such  as  it  would  have  directly  produced— 
as  when  we  strain  a  bow  and  let  its  recoil  propel  the  arrow : 
an  experiment  having  a  suggestiveness  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  last.  These,  however,  as  above  implied^ 
are  but  secondary  causes.  Let  us  pass  to  the  primary 
cause.  This  is  that  there  exists  no   alternative 

mode  of  representing  fins  force  to  consciousness — no  other 
experience,  or  combination  of  experiences,  by  which  we  can 
figure  it  to  our  minds.  The  liberty  we  have  to  think  of 
light,  heat,  sound,  &c.,  as  in  themselves  different  from  our 
sensations  of  them,  is  due  to  our  possession  of  other  sensa- 
tions by  which  to  symbolize  them — namely,  those  of  me- 
chanical force ;  and  it  needs  but  to  glance  at  any  theory  of 
light,  heat,  sound,  &c.,  to  see  that  we  do  think  of  them  in 
terms  of  mechanical  force,  that  is,  in  terms  of  our  muscular 
sensations.  But  if  we  attempt  to  think  of  mechanical  force 
itself  as  different  from  our  impression  of  it,  there  arises  the 
insurmountable  diflSculty  that  there  is  no  remaining  species 
of  impression  to  represent  it.  All  other  experiences  having 
been  expressed  to  the  mind  in  terms  of  this  experience, 
this  experience  cannot  be  expressed  to  the  mind  in  any 
terms  but  its  own.     To  be  conceived,  mechanical  fcjf ce  must 
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he  represented  in  some  state  of  consciousness,  lliis  state 
of  conscionsness  must  be  one  directly  or  indirectly  resulting 
firom  the  actions  of  things  on  us  or  our  actions  on  them. 
The  states  of  consciousness  produced  by  all  other  actions 
than  mechanical  action^  we  already  represent  to  our  minds 
in  states  such  as  those  produced  by  mechanical  action. 
There  remains^  therefore^  no  ayailable  state  of  consciousness 
save  that  produced  by  mechanical  action.  Hence  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  represent  mechanical  action  to  ourselves 
in  any  other  state  of  consciousness  than  that  which  it  pro- 
duces in  us.  Though  tho  proposition  thai?  objective  force 
differs  in  nature  from  force  as  we  know  it  subjectively,  is 
verbally  intelligible ;  and  though  the  supposition  that  the 
two  are  alike  commits  us  to  absurdities  that  cannot  be 
entertained ;  yet  to  frame  a  conception  of  force  in  the  non» 
ego  different  from  the  conception  we  have  of  force  in  the 
ego  is  utterly  beyond  our  power. 

§  350.  Having  thus  seen  that  the  perception  of  resistance 
is  fundamental,  alike  in  respect  of  genesis,  in  respect  of 
universality,  and  in  respect  of  continuity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently it  is  also  fundamental  as  being  the  perception  into 
which  all  other  perceptions  are  interpretable,  while  itself 
interpretable  into  none;  we  may  proceed  to  consider  it 
analjrtically. 

As  shown  when  treating  of  the  statico-dynamical  attri- 
butes of  body,  the  sensations  concerned  in  our  various 
perceptions  of  resistance  are  those  of  touch  proper,  pres- 
sure, and  muscular  tension.  The  sensation  of  touch  proper 
does  not  in  itself  give  an  inmiediate  knowledge  of  resist- 
ance ;  but  is  simply  the  sign  of  something  capable  of  re- 
sisting. When  the  contact  is  so  gentle  as  to  produce  no 
feeling  of  pressure,  it  cannot  be  said  whether  the  object  is 
soft  or  hard,  large  or  small.  It  is  inferred  that  there  is 
something :  just  as  it  would  have  been  had  a  sensation  of 
sound  or  colour  been  received.  Hence  the  sensation  of 
lo,^  proper  ».y  be  left  ..t  of  the  m,ui,y. 
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Ejiowledge  of  resistance^  then,  is  gained  fhrongli  ilie 
sensations  of  pressore  and  mnscnlar  tension.  These  may 
occnr  separately.  When  I  am  wholly  inactive,  I  have  the 
sensation  of  pressure  only— either  from  the  reaction  of  the 
surface  on  which  I  rest,  or  from  the  action  of  a  weight 
placed  on  some  part  of  my  body,  or  from  both.  When  t 
bring  my  forces  to  bear  on  outward  objects — ^when  my  body 
is  active  and  objects  are  reactive — I  have  coexistent  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  and  muscular  tension.  And  when,  as  on 
raising  my  arm  into  a  horizontal  position,  the  bodily  action 
is  such  as  to  call  forth  no  direct  reaction  from  objects,  I 
experience  the  sensation  of  muscular  tension  alone.  Here 
the  fact  to  be  more  particularly  noticed,  is,  that  whenever 
the  sensations  of  pressure  and  muscular  tension  coexist, 
they  vary  together.  Now  that  I  am  holding  my  pen  gently 
between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  I  have  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  pressure  and  a  slight  sensation  of  muscular  tension. 
If  I  grasp  the  pen  hard,  both  increase  in  intensity ;  and  I 
find  that  I  cannot  change  one  without  changing  the  other. 
The  like  relation  is  observable  on  raising  light  and  heavy 
weights;  or  on  thrusting  against  small  and  large  objects. 
Hence  these  sensations  become  known  as  equivalents.  A 
given  feeling  of  pressure  is  thinkable  as  tantamount  to  a 
certain  feeling  of  muscular  tension ;  and  vice  versa.  And 
now  there  arises  the  inquiry — 'Which  of  these  two  is  habit- 
ually used  in  thought  as  the  sign  and  which  as  the  thing 
signified  ? 

In  point  of  time  the  two  are  co-ordinate.  From  the  very 
first,  a  developing  creature  experiences  the  reaction  upon 
consciousness  accompanying  the  action  of  its  muscles. 
From  the  very  first  it  has  sensations  of  pressure  from  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  rests,  and  from  the  things  laid  hold 
of.  But  equally  early  though  they  are,  it  may  be  readily 
proved  that  in  the  order  of  constructive  thought  the  sensa"- 
tion  of  muscular  tension  is  primary  and  that  of  pressure 
secondary.  This  will  be  made  tolerably  manifes^ 
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by  the   simple  consideration^  that   sensations  of  pressure 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body  and  by  incident  agencies^ 
can  at  first  give  no  notions  of  what  we  understand  as  re- 
sistance or  force;  seeing  that  before  they  can  give  such 
notions  there  must  exist  ideas  of  weight  and  of  objective 
action.     Originally  the  sensations  of  pressure  which  a  deve- 
loping creature  passively  receives,  being  unconnected  in 
experience  with  definite  antecedents  and  consequents,  are 
as  isolated  and  meaningless  as  sensations  of  sound  or  odour. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  this  fact,  however,  further  than  to  point 
out  that  the  involuntarily -produced  sensations  of  pressure 
may  be  left  out  of  the  question,  let  us,  in  the  first  place, 
observe  that  the  voluntarily -prodiLced  sensations  of  pressure 
are  second  in  order  of  time  to  the  sensations  of  muscular 
tension.     Before  the  creature  can  experience  the  feelings 
which  neighbouring  objects  give  to  its  moving  limbs,  it 
must  experience  the  feelings  which  accompany  motions  of 
its  limbs.     In  the  second  place  we  have  to  note  that  the 
muscular  sensations  are  more  general  than  the  voluntarily- 
produced  sensations  of  pressure;  for  the  voluntarily-pro- 
duced sensations  of  pressure  occur  only  when  the  energies 
are   employed  upon  external  bodies,  while  the   muscular 
sensations  occur  both  when  the  energies  are  thus  employed, 
and  when  they  are  employed  in  moving  and  holding  up  the 
limbs  themselves.     Further  we  have  to  remember  that  while 
only  sonie  of  the  sensations  of  pressure  are  voluntarily  pro- 
duced, all  the  sensations  of  muscular  tension  ai*e  voluntarily 
produced.     And  yet  again  there  is  the  fact  that  when  both 
are  voluntarily  produced — as  when  some  object  is  grasped, 
or  lifted,  or  thrust  against — the  muscular  sensation  is  always 
present  to  consciousness  as  the  antecedent  while  the  sensa- 
tion of  pressure  is  the  consequent;   and   that  any  varia- 
tion in  the  last  is  known  as  following  a  variation  in  the 
first.  Among  the  intelligible  experiences  of  a 

developing   creature,  therefore,  the  sensation  of  muscular 
tension,  being  alike  the  earliest,  the  most  general,  and  that 


i 
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wHich  immediately  precedes  the  sensation  of  pressnre  when- 
ever the  origin  of  that  sensation  is  known^  becomes 
the  sensation  in  which  all  experiences  of  resistanoe  are 
registered.  Hence  the  reason  why,  when  anything  pushes 
against  us,  we  do  not  tl^ink  of  its  force  in  terms  of  the 
pressnre  experienced,  but  in  terms  of  the  effort  which  that 
pressure  signifies.  Hence  the  &ct  that  when  calling  to 
mind  the  weight  of  an  object,  we  do  not  call  to  mind  the 
intensity  of  the  tactual  impression  which  results  on  lifting 
it,  but  the  intensity  of  the  accompanying  muscular  strain. 

That  the  consciousness  of  muscular  tension  forms  the  raw 
material  of  primitive  thought,  will  be  most  clearly  seen  on 
considering  that  at  first  it  is  the  only  available  measure  of 
external  phenomena.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  from 
the  beginning  experimental.  Were  a  creature  to  remain 
passive  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  objects,  it  could  never 
arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  them.  It  can  arrive  at  a  com- 
prehension of  them,  only  by  active  exploration.  But  what 
is  the  condition  under  which  alone  such  an  exploration  will 
answer  its  end  ?  How  can  the  properties  of  things  be  com- 
pared, and  estimated,  and  classified?  By  means  of  some 
common  measure  already  possessed.  The  creature's  only 
mode  of  determining  the  amounts  of  external  activities,  is 
by  ascertaining  how  much  of  its  own  activity  they  are 
severally  equivalent  to.  As  inanimate  objects  cannot  act 
on  it  in  such  way  as  to  disclose  their  properties,  it  must  call 
out  their  reactions  by  acting  on  them ;  and  to  become  cog- 
nizant of  their  reactions  implies  some  scale  of  action  in 
itself.  Thus,  then,  the  sense  of  muscular  tension,  of  which 
this  scale  is  constituted,  necessarily  becomes  the  primitive 
element  in  our  intelligence. 

§351.  Respecting  the  perception  of  resistance,  that  is  of 
muscular  tension,  it  has  still  to  be  pointed  out  that  it  con- 
sists in  the  establishment  of  a  relation  between  the  muscular 
sensation  itself  and  that  state  of  consciousness  which  we  call 
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will — a  relation  such  that  the  unbalanced  surplus  of  feeling  of 
whatever  kind^  which  for  the  moment  constitutes  the  will^ 
is  the  antecedent  of  the  muscular  sensation^  and  coexists 
with  it  while  it  lasts.  That  the  muscular  sensation  alone 
does  not  constitute  a  perception  of  resistance^  will  be  seen 
on  remembering  that  we  receive  from  a  tired  muscle^  a  feeling 
nearly  allied  to^  if  not  identical  with^  that  which  we  receive 
from  a  muscle  in  action ;  and  that  yet  this  feelings  being 
unconnected  with  any  act  of  volition^  does  not  give  any 
notion  of  resistance. 

To  which  there  is  only  to  add  that  in  the  act  of  perception 
this  relation  is  classed  with  the  like  before- known  relations  j 
and  that  in  so  classing  it  consists  the  knowledge  of  the 
special  muscular  combination^  adjostmentj  a^d  degree  9f 
force  exercised. 


V. 


CHAPTER   XVm. 


PERCEPTION   IN    GENERAL. 


§  352.  As  foregoing  chapters  have  made  sufficiently 
manifest^  the  term  Perception  is  applied  to  mental  states 
infinitely  varied,  and  even  widely  difierent  in  their  natures. 
Between  the  consciousness  of  a  vast  landscape  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  minute  dot  on  the  surface  of  this  paper^  there 
exist  countless  gradations  which  pass  insensibly  one  into 
another ;  and  which  yet  unite  extremes  almost  too  strongly 
contrasted  to  be  classed  together.  A  perception  may  vary 
indefinitely  in  complexity,  in  degree  of  directness,  and  in 
degree  of  continuity.  We  will  glance  at  its  variations  under 
these  heads. 

In  one  of  the  primitive  cognitions  of  resistance  lately 
treated  of,  perception  may  rise  but  a  step  above  simple  sensa- 
tion. Conversely,  when  watching  the  evolutions  of  a  ballet, 
there  is  a  consciousness  not  only  of  the  multiplied  relations 
of  coexistent  positions  which  constitute  our  notions  of  the 
distance,  size,  figure,  and  attitude  of  each  dancer — not  only 
of  the  various  space-relations  between  the  figure  of  each 
dancer  and  the  several  colours  of  her  dress — not  only  of  the 
relations  of  distribution  among  the  dancers ;  but  also  of  the 
many  relations  of  sequence  which  the  body  and  limbs  of 
every  dancer  exhibit  in  their  movements  with  respect  to 
one  another,  and  of  those  yet  more  involved  relations  of 
sequence  exhibited   in  the    movements    of   every   dancer 
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with  respect  to  the  rest.  In  degree  of  directness^ 

again,  there  is  a  similarly-marked  contrast  between  the  per- 
ception that  some  surface  touched  by  the  finger  is  hard^  and 
the  perception  that  a  building  at  which  we  are  looking  is  a 
particular  cathedral.  The  one  piece  of  knowledge  is  almost 
immediate.  The  other  is  mediate  in  a  double^  a  triple^  a 
quadruple,  and  even  in  a  still  higher  degree.  It  is  mediate 
inasmuch  as  the  solidity  of  that  which  causes  the  visual  im- 
pression is  inferential ;  mediate  inasmuch  as  its  position,  its 
size,  its  shape,  are  inferential;  mediate  inasmuch  as  its 
material,  its  hollowness,  are  inferential;  mediate  inasmuch 
as  its  ecclesiastical  purpose  is  an  inference  from  these 
inferences;  and  mediate  inasmuch  as  the  identification 
of  it  as  a  particular  cathedral,  is  a  still  more  remote 
inference  resulting  from  the  union  of  these  inferences 
with  those  many  others  through  which  the  locality  is 
recognized.  In  like  antithesis  stand  the  degrees  of 

continuity  in  our  respective  perceptions,  now  of  an  electric 
spark,  now  of  a  waterfall  we  are  watching.  And  when  we 
add  the  fact  that  our  perceptions,  or  at  any  rate  our  visual 
perceptions,  are  continuous  in  Space  as  well  as  in  Time — 
that  when  looking  at  a  landscape  and  turning  our  eyes  to. 
di£ferent  parts  of  it,  we  cannot  say  how  many  perceptions 
take  in  the  panorama  or  where  each  perception  ends ;  it  will 
be  abundantly-manifest  that  the  state  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  a  perception  is  scarcely  ever  discontinuous 
with  its  like. 

Thus  a  perception  merges  insensibly  into  others  of  its  own 
kind,  both  synchronous  and  successive;  and  into  others 
which  we  class  as  of  difierent  kinds,  both  superior  and 
inferior.  It  passes  at  the  one  extreme  into  reasoning  and 
at  the  other  borders  upon  sensation.  It  may  include  innu- 
merable relations  simultaneously  co-ordinated,  or  but  a 
single  relation.  It  cannot  be  demarcated  from  the  nascent 
perceptions  that  coexist  with  it,  nor  (where  the  thing 
perceived  is  in  motion)  from  the  perceptions  which  follow  it* 
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So  that,  however  convenient  a  term  Perception  may  be  for 
common  purposes,  it  most  not  be  nnderstood  as  siip^nifying 
any  truly  scientific  division. 

§  853.  The  only  valid  distinction  to  be  drawn  is  that 
between  Perception  and  Sensation.  Though  finom  thne  to 
time  referred  to  with  more  or  tess  distinctness  by  early 
philosophers,  it  is  only  in  later  times  that  this  distinction 
has  been  cnrrently  acknowledged;  and  it  is  bnt  recently 
that  the  relation  between  the  two  had  been  specifically 
formulated  in  the  doctrine  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ''  that, 
above  a  certain  point,  the  stronger  the  Sensation,  the  weaker 
the  Perception ;  and  the  distincter  the  perception  the  less 
obtrosive  the  sensation ;  in  other  words — ^thongh  Perception 
proper  and  Sensation  proper  exist  only  as  they  coexist,  in  the 
degree  or  intensity  of  their  existence  they  are  always  found 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.''  Before  criticizing  this 
doctrine,  which  seems  to  me  rather  an  admnbration  of  the 
truth  than  the  truth  itself,  it  will  be  needful  to  state  the 
exact  meanings  of  Sensation  proper  and  Perception  proper. 

Manifestly  every  sensation,  to  be  known  as  such,  must  be 
perceived ;  and  hence,  as  thus  considered,  all  sensations  are 
perceptions.  A  mere  physical  afiection  of  the  organism 
does  not  constitute  a  sensation  proper.  While  absorbed  in 
thought  I  may  be  subject  to  undue  heat  from  the  fire,  un- 
comfortable pressure  from  a  hard  seat,  or  a  continual  noise 
from  the  street ;  and  though  my  sentient  organs  are  very 
decidedly  a£fected,  I  may  yet  remain  unconscious  of  the 
affections — ^may  become  conscious  of  them  only  when  they 
pass  a  certain  degree  of  intensity ;  and  only  then  can  I  bo 
said  to  experience  them  as  sensations.  Nor    is 

tbis  all.  In  Sensation  proper,  at  least  if  it  is  a  sensation  of 
touch  or  heat  or  pain,  I  not  only  contemplate  the  affection 
aa  an  affection  of  myself — as  a  state  through  which  my 
consciousness  is  passing  or  has  passed ;  but  I  also  contem- 
{>late  it  as  existing  in  a  certain  part  of  my  body — as  stand- 
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ing  in  Ceritaui  relations  of  position.  I  perceive  where  it 
18.  But  thongh  under  both  these  aspects  Sensa- 

tion mnst  be  regarded  as  one  species  of  Perception^  it  will 
readily  be  seen  to  differ  widely  from  Perception  proper— 
from  the  cognition  of  an  external  object.  In  the  one  case^ 
that  which  occupies  consciousness  is  something  contem- 
plated as  belonging  to  the  ego ;  while  in  the  other^  it  is 
something  contemplated  as  belonging  to  the  non^ego.  And 
these  it  is  whidb^as  Sensation  proper  and  Perception  proper 
are  asserted  to  coexist  in  degrees  of  intensity  that  vary 
inronBl^* 

That  this  is  not  altogether  a  correct  assertion^  will,  I 
think,  become  apparent  on  carefully  examining  the  facts  as 
determined  by  experiment.  Let  the  finger  be  brought 
against  some  hard  rough  body — say  the  jagged  surface  of 
a  broken  stone,  the  back  of  a  ribbed  sea- shell,  or  anything 
capable  of  giving  a  tactual  impression  of  some  complexity. 
Between  the  pressure  used  in  ordinary  touch  and  the  pres- 
sure which  is  painful  from  its  intensity,  there  are  many 
gradations;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrine  implies 
that,  beginning  with  the  pressure  needful  for  distinct  per- 
ception, and  increasing  it  until  the  pain  becomes  unbear- 
able, the  perception  gradually  decreases  in  vividness  while 
the  sensation  gradually  increases  in  vividness;  but  that 
neither  at  the  beginning  nor  the  end  does  the  one  exclude 
the  other.  Do  the  facts  correspond  with  this  statement  ? 
We  shall   find   that  they  do  not.  During    the 

ordinary  gentle  pressure,  consciousness  is  occupied  entirely 
about  the  surfi^^e  and  its  irregularities.  No  thought  is 
taken  of  the  sensations  through  which  the  surface  and  its 
irregularities  are  known.  To  attend  to  these  sensations 
rather  than  to  the  objective  phenomenon  implied  by  them, 
requires  a  decided  effort ;  and  when  they  are  thought  of,  it 
is  in  a  state  of  consciousness  quite  distinct  from  the  previous 
one.  If  the  pressure  be  slowly  increased,  there  is  not  a 
slow  decrease  in  the  vividness  of  the  perception  and  a  slow 
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increase  in  tHe  vividness  of  the  sensation ;   bat  the  oon- 
Bciousness  remains,  as  before,  occupied  about  the  surface: 
the  hardness   and  roughness  of  which  become  the  pecu- 
liarities most  contemplated  as  the  pressure  becomes  greater. 
Though  the  sensation  may  now  be  more  easily  thought  of 
than  before,  and  rises  into  greater  distinctness  when  it  is 
thought  of,  it  can  still  be  thought  of  only  in  a  second  state  of 
consciousness  not  included  in  the  original  one.    But  observe 
what  happens  on  pushing  the  experiment  further.     If  the' 
pressure  be  increased  so  far  as  to  produce  decided  pain, 
there  results  quite   a  different  state   of  consciousness,  in 
which  the  thing  contemplated  is  the  subjective  affection 
and  not  its  objective  cause.     When  the  pain  reaches  any 
considerable  intensity,  it  will  be  found  that  the  perception 
has  not  only  altogether  ceased,  but  that  it  can  be  recalled 
into  consciousness  only  by  an  effort.     And  it  will  also  be- 
come manifest  that  were  the  nature  of  the  object  producing 
the  painful  pressure  not  already  known,  it  would  be  un- 
knowable. Generalizing  the  facts,  then,  it  would 
seem,   not  that   Sensation  and   Perception  vary  inversely, 
but  that  they  exclude  each  other  with  degrees  of  stringency 
which  vary  inversely.     When   the    sensations    (considered 
simply  as  physical  changes  in  the  organism)  are  weak,  the 
objective  phenomenon  signified  by  them  is  alone  contem- 
plated.    The  sensations,  if  not   absolutely  excluded  from 
consciousness,  pass  through  it  so  rapidly  as    not   to   form 
appreciable  elements  in  it ;  and  cannot  be  detained  in  it,  or 
arrested  for  inspection,  without  a  decided  effort.     When  the 
sensations  are  rendered  somewhat  more  intense,  the  percep- 
tion continues  equally-vivid — still  remains  the  sole  occupant 
of  consciousness ;  but  it  requires  less  effort  than  before  to 
make  them  the  subjects  of  thought.     If  the  intensity  of  the 
sensations   is   gradually    increased,    a    point    is    presently 
reached  at  which  consciousness  is  as  likely  to  be  occupied 
by  them  as  by  the  external  thing  they  imply — a  point  at 
which   either  can  be  thought  of  with  equal  facility,  while 
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eacli  tends  in  the  greatest  degree  to  draw  attention  from 
the  other.  When  further  intensified,  the  sensations  begin 
to  occupy  consciousness  to  the  exclusion  of  the  perception  ; 
which,  however,  can  still  be  brought  into  consciousness  by 
a  slight  effort.  But  finally,  if  the  sensations  rise  to  extreme 
intensity,  consciousness  becomes  so  absorbed  in  them,  that 
only  by  great  effort,  if  at  all,  can  the  thing  causing  them 
be  thought  about.* 

*  Those  who  test  this  statement  experimentally,  should  remember  that 
the  mere  act  of  observing  the  current  phenomena  of  oonscionsness,  intro- 
duces a  new  element  into  oonscionsness,  which  tends  to  distnrb  the 
processes  going  on.  The  observations  should  be  oblique  rather  than  direct 
— should  be  made,  not  during^  but  immediately  afleff  the  appropriate 
experiences. 

Since  the  foregoing  passages  were  written  in  1855,  some  interesting  verifi- ' 
cations  have  presented  themselves — two  of  them  quite  recently.      In 
Nature  for  August  18,  1870,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hayward,  giving  an  account  of  a 
defective  appreciation  of  colour  under  which  he  labours,  remarks  that  his 
eyes  differ  in  respect  to  their  degrees  of  defectiveness,  and  that  the  eye 
which  is  the  least  appreciative  of  colours  is  the  most  appreciative  of  forms. 
In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  same  periodical,  (Sept.  1,  1870)  Mr.  L.  Mar- 
shaU  gives  like  testimony.     Until  I  met  with  these  facts,  I  had  supposed 
that  the  increased  vividness  of  colouring  which  becomes  apparent  in  a  land- 
scape when  it  is  looked  at  with  the  eyes  inverted,  results  from  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  colours  faUing  upon  the  retina — a  change  such 
that  each  part  receives  a  kind  of  light  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed,  and  is 
therefore  more  sensitive.     That  this  cannot  be  the  chief  cause,  however, 
becomes  manifest  on  observing  that  this  brightening  of  the  colours  occurs 
in  parts  of  the  landscape  which,  casting  their  images  upon  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  retina,  affect  the  same  elements  of  it  in  both  positions  of  the  eye, 
and  also  on  observing  that  nearly  if  not  quite  as  great  an  effect  results  when 
instead  of  inverting  the  eyes  the  head  is  so  placed  as  to  bring  them  into  a 
vertical  line.    The  true  interpretation,  to  which  the  testimonies  I  have  just 
cited  point,  lies  in  this  antagonism  between  Sensation  and  Perception. 
When  objects  are  looked  at  in  the  ordinary  way,  consciousness  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  interpreting  the  impressions  made  on  the  retina — \b  filled  with 
the  associated  ideas  which  constitute  knowledge  of  the  objects  seen  as 
such  or  such  ;   and  so  long  as  they  are  thus  looked  at  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  acts  of  recognition  from  taking  place  and  absorbing  a  share  of 
the  attention.     But  when  the  eyes  are  inverted,  or  otherwise  so  placed  as 
to  throw  out  of  gear  all  those  relations  of  forms  and  distributions  of  parts 
through  which  the  objects  are  identified,  the  associated  ideas  implied  by 
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What  now  is  tbe  real  nature  of  thia  mntnal  ezclnskm  T 
Is  it  not  an  instance  of  the  general  fact  that  conscious* 
ness  cannot  be  in  two  equally  distinct  states  at  the  same 
time ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  predominance  of  one 
state  becomes  more  marked  the  suppression  of  other  states 
becomes  more   decided?     I  cannot  know  that  I  have  a 

the  identificationii  do  not  readily  ariae^  and  oonadouanea  wmmsam  00  nmeli 
the  Dkore  oooopied  by  the  aenaationa  of  oohmr  whieh  oompoee  the  imagea 
reoeiTed. 

And  here,  indeed,  we  are  nataraUy  led  to  the  phyaieal  interpretatioo  6t 
thia  antagnoiam.  If  from  the  aobjeotiTe  effecta  we  paaa  to  the  objeotife 
ooonterparta  of  them,  we  aee  clearly  the  neeeanty  of  thia  inTerae  reUtioiL 
For  when  from  each  an  object  aa  the  ribbed  aea-ahell  above  inatanced, 
there  come  to  a  nerrc-centre  moderate  waTea  of  molecular  diatorbanee 
initiiitfHl  by  the  preasnrea  of  ita  projeotiona  on  the  finger*«nd«  tlMre  ia  tm 
inatant  eaeape  «f  ^eaa  wsTea  thraagh  pliiiiw  cf  fihraa  to  otkar  eentrea ; 
where  there  are  awakened  the  correlatiTe  feelinga  which  make  np  the  con- 
adonaneaa  of  relative  poaitioD,  Tiaible  form  of  anrfaoe^  degree  of  hardneaiy 
ftc.  Theee  aaaodated  nerrooa  actiona  are  ao  nearly  antomatio  thut  it  ia 
impoaaible  to  arreat  them.  Along  the  well-eataUiahed  fthMiw^if  there  ia  ao 
inatantaneona  an  escape  of  the  nenre-wavea,  which,  if  arreated,  would  be 
the  eqniTalenta  of  tactual  feelinga,  that  there  are  no  oonacioualy-reoagnized 
tactual  feelinga;  but  inatead,  oonadousneaa  becomee  filled  with  all  the 
aaeociated  ideas  of  form  and  appearance  and  inferred  nature — there  ii 
perception.  But  now  snppoee  that  by  a  stronger  pressure  the  amounts  of 
the  afferent  nenre'Wares  are  much  increased.  The  rarious  channels  which 
draft  off  from  the  first  nerve-centre  reached,  these  larger  waves  of  molecular 
motion,  plus  the  molecular  motion  disengaged  by  them  in  this  centre, 
becoming  filled  to  the  extent  of  their  capacities,  do  not  carry  off  the  entire 
discharge  so  swiftly ;  and  that  disturbance  in  the  tactual  centre  itself 
which  answers  to  the  feeling  of  touch,  becomes  a  more  considerable  element 
— it  becomes  easier  for  the  feeling  of  touch  to  be  kept  in  consciousness. 
And  then  when  the  pressure  has  been  made  so  hard  as  to  cause  pain,  these 
plexuses  through  which  ordinarily  the  escaping  waves  awaken  the  appro- 
priate aaaodated  ideas,  are  no  longer  anything  like  adequate  to  draft  off  all 
the  force  brought  to,  and  disengaged  in,  the  tactual  centre.  The  surplus  that 
cannot  be  drafted  off  becomes  so  great,  and  the  correlative  feeling  so 
intense,  that  the  associated  elements  of   consciousness  become  obscured 

aonsstion  now  predominates  and  perception  disappears.  On  referring  to 
the  **Specija  Synthe8is,"  and  more  especiaUy  to  §211,  the  reader  will 
find  that  thia  explanation  harmonizes  with  the  one  there  given  of  the 
rdation  between  oonsdoos  and  unconaoiona  nervous  action,  and  is  verified 
hyik 
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sensation,  withont,  for  the  moment,  having  my  attention 
BpeciaDj  occupied  with  that  sensation.  I  cannot  know  the 
extern^  thing  causing  it,  without,  for  the  moment,  having 
my  attention  specially  occupied  with  that  external  thing. 
As  either  cognition  rises,  the  other  ceases.  If,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  asserts,  the  two  cognitions  always  co- 
exist, though  in  inverse  intensities,  then  if,  beginning  at 
either  extreme,  the  conditions  be  slowly  changed,  so  that 
while  the  cogpiition  most  distinctly  present  to  the  mind  be- 
comes gradually  less  distinct,  the  other  becomes  gradually 
more  distinct ;  there  must  arrive  a  time  when  they  will  bo 
equally  distinct — when  the  subjective  and  objective  phe- 
nomena will  be  thought  of  together  with  equal  clearness ; 
which  is  impossible.  It  is  true  that  under  such  change  of 
conditions  there  comes  a  time  when  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective phenomena  attract  attention  in  equal  degrees,  and 
are  thought  of  alternately  with  equal  facility.  And  it  may 
even  be  admitted  that  while  either  is  being  thought  of,  the 
other  is  nascent  in  thought.  But  saying  this  is  not  saying 
that  they  occupy  consciousness  together. 

§  354.  Perception  proper  and  Sensation  proper,  will  how- 
ever be  best  understood,  and  the  purpose  of  the  present 
chapter  most  furthered,  by  considering  their  antagonism 
under  the  light  of  preceding  analyses. 

In  all  cases  we  have  found  that  Perception  is  an 
establishment  of  specific  relations  among  states  of  con- 
sciousness; and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  establish- 
ment of  these  states  of  consciousness  themselves.  When 
apprehending  a  sensation  tho  mind  is  occupied  with  a 
single  subjective  affection,  which  it  classes  as  such  or 
such;  but  when  apprehending  the  external  something 
producing  it,  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  relations 
between  tLit  affection  and  others,  either  past  or  present, 
which  it  classes  with  like  relations.  The  sensation  is 
known    as    an    undecomposable    state    of    consciousness* 
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The  outward  object  is  known  through  a  deoompoBable 
state  of  consciousness;  and  is  identified  in  yirtne 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  component  states  are 
united.  Now  the  contemplation  of  a  special  state 

of  consciousness^  and  the  contemplation  of  the  special  re» 
lations  among  states  of  consciousness^  are  quite  different 
mental  acts— acts  which  may  be  performed  in  immediate 
succession^  but  not  together.  To  know  a  relation  is  not 
simply  to  know  the  terms  between  which  it  subsists. 
Though  when  the  relation  is  perceived  the  terms  are 
nascently  perceived^  and  conversely^  yet  introspection  will 
show  that  there  is  a  distinct  transition  in  thought  finom 
the  terms  to  the  relation^  and  from  the  relation  to  the 
terms.  While  my  consciousness  is  occupied  with  either  term 
of  a  relation^  I  am  distinguishing  it  as  such  or  such — assimi- 
lating it  to  its  like  in  past  experience ;  but  while  my  con- 
sciousness is  occupied  with  a  relation^  that  which  I  discrimi- 
nate and  class  is  the  effect  produced  in  me  by  transition 
from  the  one  term  to  the  other.  That  the  whole 

matter  centres  in  the  question — How  do  we  think  of  a 
relation  as  distinguished  from  the  terms  between  which  it 
subsists?  will  be  plain  from  the  fact  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton^  while  implying  that  it  is  something  more^  himself 
says  that  in  one  respect,  "  perception  proper  is  an  appre- 
hension of  the  relations  of  sensations  to  each  other.'*  Join- 
ing which  doctrine  with  the  one  here  contended  against,  we 
see  that,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  the  sensations  and  the 
relations  between  them  can  be  simultaneously  thought 
of  with  equal  degrees  of  distinctness,  or  with  any  other 
relative  degrees  of  distinctness — a  manifestly-untenable  pro- 
position. 

The  only  further  remark  called  for  is,  that  Perception 
cannot  bo  correctly  defined  as  "  an  apprehension  of  the  rela- 
tions of  sensations  to  each  other'';  since  in  nearly  all  per- 
ceptions many  of  the  elements  are  not  presented  but  repre- 
sented.    When  passing  the  finger  over  a  rough  surface^  the 
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perception  contains  very  much  more  than  the  co-ordinated 
Bensationa  immediately  experienced.  Along  with  these 
there  go  the  remembered  visual  impressions  produced  by 
such  a  surface^  which  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  mind^  and 
in  the  suggestion  of  which  the  perception  largely  consists ; 
and  there  are  automatic  inferences  respecting  the  texture 
and  density  of  the  substance.  Again^  when  gazing  at  some 
one  object^  it  will  be  found  that  objects  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  field  of  view  are  recognized  more  by  representation  than 
by  presentation.  If,  without  moving  his  eyes,  the  observer 
will  consider  what  is  contained  in  his  direct  consciousness  of 
these  outlying  objects,  he  will  find  that  they  impress  him 
simply  as  ill-defined  patches  of  colour ;  that  were  it  not  for 
his  previous  experiences  he  would  not  know  the  meanings 
of  these  patches ;  and  that  in  perceiving  what  the  objects 
are,  he  ekes  out  the  vaguely-presented  impressions  with 
some  comparatively-distinct  represented  ones.  What 
thus  manifestly  happens  with  perceptions  of  this  order, 
happens  in  one  form  or  other  with  all  perceptions.  In  fact, 
when  analyzed  to  the  bottom,  all  perceptions  prove  to  be 
acquired  perceptions.  From  its  simplest  to  its  most  com- 
plex forms.  Perception  is  essentially  a  diagnosis. 

§  355.  To  express  most  generally  the  truth  that  has  been 
variously  illustrated  in  detail — Perception  is  a  discerning  of 
the  relation  or  relations  between  states  of  consciousness, 
partly  presentative  and  partly  representative ;  which  states 
of  consciousness  must  be  themselves  known  to  the  extent 
involved  in  the  knowledge  of  their  relations. 

Under  its  simplest  form  (a  form,  however,  of  which  the 
adult  mind  has  few,  if  any,  examples)  Perception  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  single  relation.  More  commonly,  a  number 
of  relations  are  simultaneously  presented  and  represented ; 
and  the  relations  amoug  these  relations  are  cognized.  Most 
frequently,  the  relations  of  relations  of  relations  are  the  ob- 
jects of  perception ;  as  when  a^y  neighbouring  solid  body  is 


rv'TiT'LiiL  A*«i  '-fry  oricit— as  when  obfierving  tlie  motkms 
:c  kz.  wi-jniu.  -viii-.-i.  Ar«f  tz,<wzL  :o  us  as  the  relations  between 
.•^f!:':^;-!  '.L^iilj-j-ciriex  rilidoc*  of  p>:^sinon  now  present 
Ai'i  :ti:*:a:ji  .citfr*  ;  liS  r»^5C — a  *i:iLI  more  involved  relativity 

y ■:-•'; ii'ir.  i":  -^  !•:  Ctr  -■:':i:»=«i  tiuic  in  the  ascending  grades 
:c  T  i^:Hr:ui':c,  -Ji«fr^  j  iz.  iz.:r>r-Ai5e  not  onlv  in  the  number 
^Z}1  xinv.-Ji'.Tj  :d  zli'z  Thuii.'n.is*  snhsped  together^  but  also 
vi  :!i»f  T-Jizvfn/  .c  ili-f-ir  k'"-!?,  XanirTCus  relations  of  posi- 
"/ ' ; z .  : c  ; x'c z,5*j :  - .  : :'  --i.tx^^c- >?-  c f  sequence,  of  degrees  in 
X..  <<::L*;:L'r  ;iaLv4ijts.  j»r^   :c-: riiiiA:cd   in  one  thought;  or 

All  :i:  w!i..:Ii  z'z^z^  :hs  hrr^ :-::': re  pointed  out  in  each 
^yuvjJL.  ,-j»24:.  Tvi-r  ^xiz  jf  Tt^r'.'er UO-  is  the  establishment  of  a 
r*:Iji::c-  :£  lii-r.-es?  r^rCTirrtr-  ir  ptiunicniar  relation  or  group 
.:  rh'iii:icc3  ,x-:cc:rli:cc.  ici  scEie  past  relations  or  groups 
c:  rtji::::i5— cine  i-ssiziLAC:; -  cf  iu  to  snch  past  relations  or 
i:r»::jLV«>  ■:£  rili:;.  =  *— ciie  v:ljk5,5iii4:  of  it  with  them. 

i  crc.  1:  ::•:«■  7»;:i-iii.?  ::_1t  :c  apriv  the  analysis  thus  far 
y-Lrs'-cxl  :-.•  dc  rLlj^::.!^  :ir=i5«elves.  By  successive  de- 
j-:  v;  v«.  ■>  -. : : :  v.*  w  v  *-  5, 7 .  :*j  ■  •  -  i  tl. j,:  :  —  i-' tUc-ct ual  operations 
^^;'  jv: .  ;rv/  y  y-^r:*.  rr.L'i  Vy  -.^tj*:'.:?'— n^  relitions.  and  groups 
v!"  T; '..•.:..-<.  Aiii.-j.^  :.i:sl-  '-LuIrO-rLp*: liable  states  of  con- 
s.  .;v,>r.i>>  v.v.r:\;:'.v  vr:-!-,:^-!  ui  us  Iv  ..ur  own  actions  and 
il\:  A^:,.-*  c:  <.Lrr:-i:ii::^  :iir.^.  Bu:  what  are  these 
rf..s:L.r.>  *  l"..; v  ^-a::  Vv  ::.:b.iLir  ri-jre  than  certain  secon- 
^Urv  <:s»:t':<  c:  *.v-:<:u-.l<-vss.  &r-.s:uvr  thrviukrh  connexions  of 
:':.•:  vr.v.'.-srv  >:*.'4:^-:t.  U'j.ac'.o  as  we  are  to  transcend  con- 
s^-.;u?u;:n>,  w^*  cAi-  k'^jw  a  n.-:\::c--  only  as  some  modiEca- 
tu^u  ot*  v\ ->c:*.".:>v.^s<.  The  original  niodin cations  of  con- 
s^-:o;i<iicss  arc  ihc  icx: line*  arou»cd  in  us  by  subjective  and 
obicc:ive  ac:iv::ics :  and  unv  further  modidcatious  of  con- 
sciousucss  must  bo  such  as  result  from  combinations  of 
these  original  ones.  In  all  their  various  kinds  and  com- 
pounds, whit  we  call  relation  can  be  to  us  nothing  more 
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than  tJie  modes  in  whicli  we  are  affected  by  bringing  to- 
gether sensations,  or  remembered  sensations,  or  both. 
Hence  what  we  have  next  to  do  is,  first  to  resolve  the 
special  kinds  of  relations  into  more  general  kinds,  ending 
with  the  primordial  kinds  j  and  then  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  ultimate  phenomena  of  consciousness  which  these 
primordial  kinds  ejq)re8B. 


CHAPTEE  XTX. 

THE    RELATIONS   OF    SIMILARITY   AND    DISSIMILARITY. 

§  357.  Of  all  relations  the  most  complex  is  that  of  Simi- 
larity— that  in  virtue  of  which  we  range  together  objects  of 
the  same  species^  notwithstanding  their  differences  of  mag- 
nitude^ and  in  virtue  of  which  we  group  under  the  same 
head^  phenomena  of  causation  that  are  widely  contrasted  in 
degree.  Already,  in  treating  of  Reasoning  and  of  Classifi- 
cation^ much  has  been  said  of  this  relation  which  forms  their 
common  basis.  Here  it  needs  only  to  state  what  it  is  when 
considered  under  its  most  general  aspect. 

The  similarity  which  we  predicate  of  natural  objects  be- 
longing to  the  same  species,  is  made  up  of  many  component 
similaiities.  Two  horses  unlike  in  size,  are  similar  not  only 
as  wholes,  but  are  also  similar  in  their  parts.  The  head  of 
one  is  similar  to  the  head  of  the  other ;  the  leg  to  the  leg ; 
the  hoof  to  the  hoof ;  the  eye  to  the  eye.  Even  the  parts  of 
the  parts  will  be  found  more  or  less  similar ;  as,  on  com- 
paring two  corresponding  teeth,  the  crown  to  the  crown, 
and  the  fangs  to  the  fangs.  Nay,  such  minute  components 
as  the  hairs  show  in  their  structures  this  same  parallelism. 
One  of  these  ordinary  similarities,  therefore,  consisting  of 
an  intricate  plexus  of  similarities  held  together  in  similat 
ways,  and  resolvable  as  it  consequently  is  into  simple  simi- 
larities^ will,  by  implication,  be  analyzed  in  analyzing  one 
of  these  simple  similarities. 
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Thongli  similarities  of  sequences  do  not  admit  of  a  com« 
plication  parallel  to  that  which  similarities  of  coexistences 
admit  of^  jet  they  admit  of  another  species  of  complication ; 
namely^  that  arising  from  composition  of  causes  and  compo- 
sition of  effects.     There  are  similarities  of  simple  sequences 
and  similarities  of  complex  sequences.     By  the  gravitation 
of  a  weight,  the  string  to  which  the  weight  hangs  may  be 
elongated^  and  there  may  be  no  other  appreciable  results ; 
while  by  the  joint  action  of  a  certain  temperature^  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture,  and  a  certain  miasm,  upon  an  indivi- 
dual  of  a  particular  diathesis,  who  happens  to  be  in  a  parti- 
cular state,  there  may  be  produced  the  immense  complication 
of  effects  constituting  a  disease.     Each  of  these  sequences  ia 
classed  with  others  which  we  call  similar,*  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  may  form  a  premiss  for  future  conclusions. 
And  though,  in  the  first  case,  we  hare  a  single  antecedent 
and  a  single  consequent,  while,  in  the  second  case,  we  have 
a  group  of  antecedents  and  a  group  of  consequents — ^though 
in    this   second  case  the  antecedent  is  not  a  force  but  a 
variety  of  forces  united  in  a  special  plexus  of  relations,  and 
the  consequent  is  not  an    effect  but  a  variety  of  effects 
united  in  a  special  plexus  of  relations ;  yet,  we  so  obviously 
think  of  a  composite  cause  and  a  composite  effect,  as  related 
in  the  same  way  that  a  simple  cause  and  a  simple  effect  are 
related,  that  in  treating  of  similar  sequences  we  may  confine 
our  attention  to  the  simple  ones,  as  those  out  of  which  the 
others  arise  by  complication  of  the  terms. 

Thus,  then,  choosing  some  primitive  type  of  each,  we 
have  to  consider  what  there  is  in  common  between  similar  co- 
existences and  similar  sequences. 

§  358.  Of  the  one  class,  similar  triangles  furnish  the  most 
convenient  example;  and  as  an  example  of  the  other,  we 
may  take  the  uniform  sequence  of  heat  upon  compression. 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  remind  the  reader,  that  in 
both    of  these  cases   the   similarity    resolves   itself   into 
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either  equality  of  relations  or  likeness  of  relations — ihat 
triangles  are  similar  when  any  two  sides  of  the  one  bear  to 
each  other  a  relation  equal  to  that  which  the  homologous 
sides  of  the  other  bear  to  each  other ;  and  that  when  classing 
as  similar  the  various  cases  in  which  compression  produces 
heat^  the  likeness  of  the  relations  between  compression  and 
heat  in  those  various  cases^  is  the  sole  thing  meant.  Here 
it  concerns  us^  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  Similarity  is 
likeness  of  relations^  but  to  consider  what  this  likeness  of 
relations  implies. 

In  the  first  place^  we  have  to  note  that  while  it  implies 
likeness  in  nature  between  the  two  antecedents  and  between 
the  two  consequents^  it  does  not  imply  likeness  in  their 
amounts;  but  that^  in  nearly  all  cases,  though  not  necessarily^ 
the  two  antecedents  are  quantitatively  unlike  and  the 
two  consequents  are  quantitatively  unlike.  Two  triangles 
may  be  similar,  though  any  side  of  the  one  is  a  score  times 
as  great  as  the  homologous  side  of  the  other;  and  though 
to-day  a  small  disengagement  of  heat  results  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  hundred  pounds,  while  to-morrow  a  great  dis- 
engagement results  from  the  pressure  of  a  hundred  tons, 
tbo  cases  are  classed  as  similar.  So  that  thus  regarded, 
similarity  may  bo  described  as  the  likeness  of  relations 
whose  antecedents  are  like  in  kind  but  mostly  unlike  in 
degree,  and  whose  consequents  are  like  in  kind  but  mostly 
unlike  in  degree. 

This  likeness  of  relations  has  itself  two  phases.  It  may 
be  both  qualitative  and  quantitative ;  or  it  may  be  only 
qualitative.  It  may  be  a  likeness  of  the  relations  both  in 
kind  and  in  degree;  or  it  may  be  a  likeness  in  kind 
only.  Hence  arise  the  two  orders  of  Similarity — perfect 
and  im|>erfect :  the  similarity  on  which  mathematical  reason- 
ing proceeds  and  the  similarity  on  which  the  reasoning  of 
daily  life  proceeds.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  tri- 

angles, the  intuition  of  similarity  implies,  first,  that  the 
relations  between  extensions  presented  in  the  ono^  are  com* 
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pared  in  thoaght  with  tlio  like  kinds  of  relations  presented 
in  the  other.  There  can  be  no  idea  of  similarity  if  a  rela- 
tion of  coexistence  between  two  sides  of  one  triangle,  is 
bronght  before  consciousness  along  with  some  relation  of 
extension  between  two  sides  of  the  other.  E  \ddentl7,  there- 
fore,  the  primary  element  in  the  intuition  of  perfect  simi- 
larity is — likeness  of  natnre  between  relations.  And  then, 
joined  to  this,  is  the  secondary  element — likeness  of  degree 
between  these  connatural  relations.  The  relations  must  be 
of  the  same  order ;  and  each  antecedent  must  bear  to  its 
consequent  a  contrast  of  the  same  strength.  In 

imperfect  similarity,  however,  the  only  specific  implication 
is — likeness  of  nature  in  the  relations.  When,  in  any  new 
case,  we  think  of  heat  as  caused  by  compression,  the  implied 
similarity  between  such  new  ease  and  previous  cases,  is 
simply  a  consciousness  of  connatural  relations,  of  which  the 
two  antecedents  are  connatural  and  the  two  consequents  are 
connatural.  Nothing  is  said  of  degree.  The  now  relation 
between  compression  and  heat  is  simply  thought  of  as  a 
sequence  like  in  kind  to  certain  before-known  sequences; 
and  though  there  may  be  a  vague  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  as  varying  with  the  quantity  of  compression,  this  is 
not  included  in  the  predication. 

Hence,  while  imperfect  similarity  involves  the  connature 
of  relations  whose  antecedents  are  connatural  and  whose 
consequents  are  connatural ;  perfect  similarity  involves  also 
the  cointension  of  such  connatural  relations. 

§  359.  Speaking  most  generally,  then,  the  consciousness 
of  Similarity  arises  when  two  successive  states  of  conscious- 
ness are  severally  composed  of  like  states  of  consciousness 
arranged  in  like.  ways.  And  when  complete  it  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  cointension  of  two  connatural  relations 
between  states  of  consciousness,  which  are  respectively  like 
in  kind  but  commonly  unlike  in  degree.  This  being  the 
consciousness  of  a  single  similarity,  it  results  that  when,  as 

s  2 
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in  ordinaiy  cases^  the  similarity  consista  of  many  component 
similarities^  each  of  the  compared  states  of  conacionsness 
contains  many  relations  which  are  severally  connatural  and 
cointense  with  the  corresponding  relations  in  the  other. 

Concerning  Dissimilarity  it  needs  only  to  be  said  that 
(neglecting  all  those  ordinary  misapplications  of  the  word 
in  which  it  is  used  to  describe  any  kind  of  nnlikeness^  and 
confining  our  attention  to  dissimilarity  proper)  it  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  non-cointension  of  two  connatural  rela- 
tions between  states  of  consciousness  which  are  respectively 
like  in  kind,  but  commonly  unlike  in  degree. 

The  relations  of  Similarity  and  Dissimilarity  being  thus 
proximately  decomposed  into  certain  more  general  relations, 
the  further  analysis  of  them  is  involved  in  the  analysis  of 
these  more  general  relations;  to  which  let  us  now  proceed. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   RELATIONS   OF   COINTENSION   AND   NON-COINTENSION. 

§  360.  Keeping  to  the  subjective  point  of  view,  and  re- 
garding every  relation  as  some  state  of  consciousness  holding 
together  other  states  of  consciousness,  it  is  first  to  be 
remarked  that  relations  of  cointension  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  states  of  consciousness  between  which  they  subsist  may 
be  primary  or  secondary — may  be  simple  states  or  the 
relations  among  simple  states.  Of  these,  the  kind  exempli- 
fied in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  kind  we  must  here  first 
deal  with,  is  that  subsisting  between  states  of  consciousness 
which  are  themselves  relations. 

§  361.  To  know  two  states  of  consciousness  as  related 
implies  a  change  in  consciousness.  That  there  may  be  a 
relation,  there  must  be  two  states  between  which  it  subsists; 
and  before  there  can  be  two  states,  definitely  contemplated 
as  such,  there  must  be  some  change  of  state.  On  the  one 
hand,  no  change  in  the  state  of  consciousness  can  arise 
without  involving  two  states  standing  in  some  relation; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  no  relation  can  arise  until  con- 
sciousness undergoes  some  change  of  state.  These  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  necessary  truth. 

Now  changes  in  consciousness  difier  widely  in  their  kinds. 
The  mentcd  transition  from  a  flash  to  an  explosign  is  totally 
unlike  that  from  a  touch  to  a  bum.     Between  an  impression 
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produced  by  the  colour  of  a  rose  and  one  produced  by  its 
odour,  there  is  a  contrast  quit^  different  from  the  contrast 
between  the  impressions  of  hardness  and  transparency  which 
a  crystal  gives.  Differences  of  kind  among  the  changes  in 
consciousness  from  one  simple  state  to  another^  have,  indeed^ 
two  orders  :  each  of  them  extensive.  There  are  the  changes 
experienced  when  from  a  sensation  of  one  class^  we  pass  to 
a  sensation  of  a  wholly-unrelated  class — changes  that  are  of 
various  kinds ;  and  there  are  the  changes  experienced  when 
from  a  sensation  of  one  class,  we  pass  to  a  sensation  of  the 
same  class  but  of  another  species — changes  that  are  also 
various  in  their  kinds  ;  though  less  widely  unlike  than  the 
others.  To  speak  more  specifically : — We  have^  on 

the  one  hand,  those  most  extreme  changes  which  occur  on 
passing  from  a  colour  to  touch,  from  a  taste  to  a  sound,  from 
a  burn  to  a  smell,  from  a  sense  of  pressure  to  one  of  cold, 
from  a  feeling  of  roughness  to  one  of  dazzling,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  less  extreme  changes  which  occur 
on  passing  from  one  colour  to  another — ^as  red  to  green, 
yellow  to  blue,  pink  to  grey ;  or  on  passing  from  one  taste 
to  another — as  bitter  to  sour,  sour  to  sweet,  sweet  to  bitter; 
or  on  passing  from  one  sound  to  another,  or  from  one  smell 
to  another.  This  is  not  all.  When  the  transitions,  instead 
of  being  from  sensation  to  sensation  are  from  percept  to 
percept,  or  from  concept  to  concept,  there  arise  other  orders 
of  changes  still  more  varied  in  their  kinds. 

Not  only,  however,  do  changes  in  consciousness  differ 
widely  in  their  Jdnds  but  they  differ  widely  in  their  deg^'ces. 
The  differences  in  their  degrees  are  divisible  into  two  classes 
— those  which  arise  when  the  successive  states  of  con- 
sciousness are  unlike  in  nature ;  and  those  which  arise 
when  the  successive  states  of  consciousness  are  like  in 
nature.  Observe  first  these  differences  of  degree 

if  the  states  are  of  unlike  natures.  If  some  loose  gunpowder 
is  exploded,  the  transition  from  the  impression  of  light  to 
that  of  a  faint  sound,  is  not  the  same  as  the  transition  from 
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the  impression  of  light  to  that  of  a  loud  sounds  which  results 
if  the  powder  is  fired  out  of  a  pistol.  Nor  is  the  transition 
from  the  sensation  of  touch  to  that  of  temperature  the  same 
when  grasping  wood  as  when  grasping  iron.  And  evidently 
throughout  all  the  various  orders  of  changes  above  indicated^ 
the  like  contrasts  subsist.  Equally  multiplied  and 

familiar  are  those  other  contrasts^  subsisting  between 
changes  in  consciousness  that  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  its 
state  but  only  the  intensity.  Thus  when^  of  two  doors 
intervening  between  his  ear  and  some  continuous  sounds  one 
is  suddenly  opened^  the  change  in  a  listener's  consciousness  is 
not  so  great  as  when  both  doors  are  suddenly  opened.  Nor, 
when  contemplating  in  succession  two  allied  shades  of  bright 
purple  placed  side  by  side,  is  the  change  in  consciousness  so 
great  as  on  transferring  the  gaze  from  either  of  them  to  an 
adjacent  shade  of  lilac.  And  here  we  have  to  note 

that  those  changes  in  consciousness  which  do  not  affect  the 
nature  of  its  state,  are  much  more  measurable  than  the 
others.  Two  alterations  of  intensity  in  the  same  kind  of 
feeling,  may  be  known  as  like  or  unlike  in  degree,  far  more 
completely  than  two  transitions  from  one  kind  of  feeling  to 
another.  And,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  last  can 
be  considered  measurable  at  all — whether  the  change  from  a 
light  to  a  sound,  being,  as  it  were,  total,  must  not  be  held 
as  the  same  in  deg^ree  with  all  other  changes  from  light  to 
Bound :  however  much  the  relative  amounts  of  light  or 
sound  may  vary.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  in 
such  cases  all  minor  differences  are  dwarfed  by  the  greatness 
of  the  contrast ;  and  that,  consequently,  no  accurate  dis- 
criminations among  the  degrees  of  the  changes  can  be  made. 
Now  changes  in  consciousness,  which  we  thus  find  to  be 
various  not  only  in  kind  but  in  degree,  are  themselves  cog- 
nizable as  states  of  consciousness :  not,  indeed,  as  simple 
states,  but  as  states  in  which  the  ti'ansitions  from  state  to 
state  are  the  things  contemplated.  However  it  may  seem 
that   the   change  itself  can  be  nothing  additional   to  the 
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states  themselyes^  it  is  unqaestionable  that  we  haye  the 
power  of  thinking  of  the  change  itself  as  something  more 
than  the  two  states  individually  considered.  Possibly  there 
is  a  physiological  reason  for  this.  Sundry  &ct8  point  to  die 
ccmclusion  that  the  change  itself  constitutes  a  fleeting  state 
of  feeling,  distinguishable  from  the  less  fleeting  states  which 
it  links  together.  Every  one  knows  that  a  violent  change 
in  the  sensations  is  accompanied  by  a  species  of  shock. 
Even  though  it  be  expected^  a  bright  flash  of  light  will 
cause  the  eyes  to  wink ;  and  yet  light  of  the  same  brilliancy, 
if  continuous,  can  be  steadily  looked  at  witho«tt  difficulty. 
The  sudden  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin  produces  a 
start,  notwithstanding  a  previous  determination  to  bear  it 
unmoved;  and  yet  an  equally  intense  sensation  of  cold, 
when  once  established,  can  be  borne  with  equanimity.  Nay, 
extremely  marked  transitions  among  the  ideas  will  occa- 
sionally produce  analogous  efiects.  Many  will  readily  call 
to  mind  cases  in  which  the  sudden  remembrance  of  some- 
thing important  that  had  been  forgotten,  or  the  reception  of 
unexpected  news,  produced  a  sensible  shock.  Whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  as  the  violence  of  changes  in  the  state 
of  consciousness  is  a  thing  of  degree,  all  such  changes  are 
accompanied  by  some  feeling  however  slight.* 

But  whether  a  change  in  consciousness  be  or  be  not 
knowable  as  something  more  than  the  juxtaposition  of  a 
preceding  and  a  succeeding  state,  it  is  undeniable  that  we 
can  so  think  of  changes  iu  consciousness  as  to  distinguish 
their  various  kinds  and  degrees.  In  whatever  way  I  cognize 
the  transition  from  a  sensation  of  touch  to  one  of  sound,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  I  can  think  of  it  as  unlike  in  nature 
to  the  transition  from  a  sensation  of  touch  to  one  of  cold. 
Whether  in  thinking  of  a  change  I  think  only  of  the  two 

*  On  referriDg  to  Part  IL,  the  reader  will  find,  in  §  65,  a  more  satisfactory 
exposition  of  this  doctrine.  I  have  preferred  to  let  the  above  paragraph 
stand  as  it  did  in  the  edition  of  1855 :  making  only  some  omissions  and 
Terbal  amendments. 
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snocessiye  states,  or  whether  I  think  of  the  effect  wrought 
in  me  by  the  contrast  between  them,  it  remains  alike  true 
that  in  passing  from  an  impression  of  the  brightest  green  to 
one  of  bright  green,  and  from  one  of  bright  green  to  one  of 
pale  green,  I  am  conscious  of  two  changes  which  are  the 
same  in  kind  but  different  in  degree.  And  to  say  that  I  am 
conscious  of  these  changes  as  such  or  such,  is  to  say  that 
they  are  states  of  my  consciousness. 

And  now  observe  the  implication.  Being  able  to  think  of 
differences  in  kind  and  degree,  not  only  between  successive 
sensations  but  also  between  successive  changes  among 
sensations,  it  results  that  these  changes  are  classifiable  as 
the  original  sensations  are.  As  two  sensations  can  be 
known  as  like  or  unlike  in  kind  j  so  can  two  changes  among 
them  be  known  as  like  or  unlike  in  kind.  And  as  two 
sensations  that  are  like  in  kind  can  be  known  as  like  or 
unlike  in  intensity ;  so  can  two  changes  among  them  that 
are  like  in  kind  be  known  as  like  or  unlike  in  intensity. 
We  can  recognize  changes  as  connatural,  or  the  reverse; 
and  connatural  changes  we  can  recognize  as  cointense,  or 
the  reverse. 

As  above  pointed  out,  however,  changes  in  consciousness 
are  nothing  else  than  what  we  call  relations.  There  can  be 
no  phenomena  of  consciousness  beyond  its  successive  states 
and  the  modes  of  succession  of  its  states — ^the  states  them- 
selves and  the  changes  from  one  state  to  another.  And 
since  what  we  distinguish  as  relations  are  not  the  primitive 
states  themselves,  they  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  changes 
from  state  to  state.  The  two  answer  in  all  respects.  We 
can  think  neither  of  a  change  nor  of  a  relation  without 
thinking  of  the  two  terms  forming  its  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent. As  we  cannot  think  a  relation  without  a  change 
in  consciousness  from  one  of  its  terms  to  the  other ;  so  we 
cannot  think  a  change  without  establishing  a  relation 
between  a  preceding  phenomenon  and  a  succeeding  one. 

The  bearing  of  this  conclusion  on  the  inquiry  before  us  is 
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this.  Relations^  subjectively  considered,  being  noiihing  but 
changes  in  the  state  of  consciousness,  it  follows  that  the  co- 
intension  of  relations  is  the  coincension  of  sach  changes; 
or,  in  other  words — ^likeness  in  degree  between  changes  like 
in  kind. 

^  862.  Not  much  need  be  added  respecting  the  simpler 
rtiation  of  cointonsion :  that,  namely,  of  which  the  terms 
are  not  rtUtious  among  states  of  consciousness  but  the 
primary  statv»s  of  consciousness  themselves.  This  is  of 
course  dctinablo  as — ^likeness  in  degree  between  feelings 
like  in  kind. 

Xor,  rosj>ecting  the  relation  of  non-cointension  is  it  requi- 
site to  say  more  than  that  it  is  unlikeness  in  degree  between 
either  changes  like  in  kind  or  feelings  like  in  kind. 

The  only  further  remark  to  be  made,  is  one  concerning 
the  use  of  the  words  coiutension  and  non-cointension  to 
denote  these  orders  of  relations.  All  our  ideas  of  intensitv. 
when  traced  to  their  origin,  refer  to  the  degrees  of  our 
feelings.  We  speak  of  intense  heat  and  cold,  intense  pres- 
sure, intense  pleasure  and  pain,  intense  passion,  intense 
bilterness  and  sourness,  intense  irritation :  in  all  of  which 
casis  we  sp(.*ak  of  feelings  in  respect  to  their  degrees. 
Hence,  in  coLupariug  simple  stales  of  consciousness  that  are 
alike  in  kind,  we  observe  tlioir  relative  intensities.  If  their 
intensities  are  equal,  llicy  must  be  called  cointense;  and 
the  equality  of  tlicir  intensities  is  cointcnsion.  As  the 
changes  in  consciousness  are  also  different  in  respect  of 
ihriT  violence,  and  are  accompanied  by  some  species  of 
momentary  feeling,  they  also  are  comparable  in  respect  to 
their  intensity ;  whence  it  follows  tliat  coin  tension  is  pre- 
di cable  of  such  changes,  that  is  of  relations,  when  they  are 
alike  in  kind  and  degree. 


CHAPl^EE  XXI. 

THE   RELATIONS   OF  COEXTBNSION  AND  NON-COEXTENSION. 

§  363.  As  was  shown  wlien  treating  of  Space  and  of  the 
statical  attributes  of  Body,  all  modes  of  extension  are  resolv- 
able into  relations  of  coexistent  positions.  Space  is  known 
to  us  as  an  infinitude  of  coexistent  positions  that  do  not 
resist ;  Body  as  a  congeries  of  coexistent  positions  that  do 
resist.  The  simplest  extension  therefore,  as  that  of  a  line, 
must  bo  regarded  as  a  series  of  coexistent  positions  ;  equal 
lines,  as  equal  series  of  coexistent  positions  ;  and  coexten- 
sion,  as  the  equality  of  separate  series  of  coexistent  positions. 

It  was  explained  at  considerable  length,  that  a  series  of 
coexistent  positions  is  known  to  the  developed  mind 
through  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  some  series  of  inde- 
pendent sensitive  agents  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
body;  and  that  this  simultaneous  excitation  being  the 
equivalent  and  symbol  of  the  successive  excitations,  the 
successive  excitations  are  those  in  which  all  phenomena  of 
extension,  subjectively  considered,  must  ultimately  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Hence,  extension,  as  originally  known,  must  be  soma 
succession  of  connatural  states  of  consciousness  of  a  special 
order ;  and  as  before  shown,  it  must,  in  its  primary  form, 
be  that  order  of  states  produced  by  the  united  sensations  of 
motion  and  touch.  Two  equal  extensions,  then,  are  originally 
known  to  us  as  two  equal  series  of  united  sensations  of 


^. 
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motion  and  ioncli.  And  coextension^  when  rednced  to  its 
lowest  terms^  means — equality  in  the  lengths  of  such  aeries ; 
that  is — equality  in  the  numbers  of  the  states  they  seyerally 
include. 

Two  objections  to  this  definition  should  be  noticed.     It 
may  be  considered  a  misuse  of  language  to  call  that  which 
we  feel  when  drawing  a  finger  over  the  skin^  a  series  of 
states  of  consciousness ;  since  the  sensations  of  motion  and 
touch  are  continuous.     But  saying  nothing  of  the  &ct  that 
the  nerves  wliich  are  one  after  another  excited  by  the  moving 
finger  are  independent^  and  must  be  supposed  to  convey 
separate  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres^  it  will  suffice 
to  reply  that  though^  in  cases  of  this  kind^  the  conscious- 
ness 8cems  unbroken  and  homogeneous^  it  is  in  fact^  marked 
out  into  many  separate  portions.     A  little  introspection  will 
show  that  during  one  of  these  seemingly-persistent  feelings^ 
the  attention  is  transitorily  occupied  with   various   other 
things — with  surrounding  objects,  with  sounds,  with  the 
idea  of  self,  &c.  &c.     What  we  are  liable  to  take  for  a  con- 
tinuous state  of  consciousness,  is  really  a  state  traversed  by 
numerous  incidental  states  which,  by  dividing  it  into  por- 
tions, reduce  it  to  a  series  of  states.  The  second 
objection  is  that  coextonsion,  as  ordinarily  determined  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the   coextensive  objects,  involves   no 
comparison  between  two  series  of  states  of  consciousness^ 
but  merely  an  observation  that  the   ends  of  the   objects 
coincide.     This  mode  of  ascertaining  coextension,  however, 
is  clearly  an  artifice,  based  on  the  experience  that  extensions 
sepanitely  known  to  us  through  the  equal  series  of  states 
they  pn^duce,  always  manifest  this  coincidence  of  their  ends 
when  placed  side  by  side.     As  we  are  here  dealing,  not  with 
the  artificial  test  of  coextension,  but  with  the  notion  of  co- 
extension  as  it  naturally  arises,  the  objection  is  invalid : 
more  especially  as  we  have  thus  far  considered,  not  the  de- 
velojHHl  consciousness  of  coextension  but  that  primary  con- 
sciousness out  of  which  it  is  developed. 
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§  364.  The  nature  of  our  developed  conscionsness  of  co- 
extension  will  now  readily  be  understood.  The  successive 
impressions  through  which  extension  is  originally  presented, 
having  been  transformed  into  synchronous  impressions — ^the 
whole  chain  of  connatural  states^  at  first  known  in  their 
serial  positions,  having  become  known  in  their  coexistent 
positions  ;  the  consolidated  states  of  consciousness  resulting, 
become  comparable,  and  their  likeness  or  unlikeness  re- 
cognizable,  just  as  the  chains  of  states  to  which  they  are 
equivalent.  Each  of  these  consolidated  states  is  produced 
by  the  simultaneous  stimulation  of  a  certain  number  of  in- 
dependent nerves;  and,  physiologically  considered,  that 
likeness  in  the  two  states  which  constitutes  the  intuition  in 
question,  results  from  a  likeness  in  the  number  and  combi- 
nation of  the  independent  nerves  simultaneously  stimulated : 
supposing  always  that  these  nerves  are  distributed  with  like 
abundance  on  the  two  surfaces  affected  by  the  compared  ex- 
tensions.* 

As  implied  by  much  that  has  gone  before,  it  is  this  simul- 
taneity in  the  excitation  of  independent  nerves  which  gives 
the  notion  of  coexistence,  underlying  that  of  extension,  and 
therefore  that  of  coextension.  Only  when  coexistence  has 
come  to  be  thus  disclosed,  can  extension  and  coextension, 
as  we  comprehend  them,  be  conceived ;  seeing  that  exten- 
sion implies  coexistence  in  the  parts  of  the  thing  extended. 

*  I  add  thii  qnalifymg  oUnae  for  the  purpose  of  recogmang  the  signifi- 
cant  fact,  that  the  eatimation  of  a  given  extension  is  experimentally  proved 
to  vary  according  to  the  number  of  independent  nerre-fibrea  supplied  to  the 
surface  affected  by  this  extension.  One  of  the  results  established  by  Weber 
is  that  "  two  points,  at  a  fixed  distance  apart,  feel  as  if  more  widely  sepa- 
rated when  placed  on  a  very  sensitive  part,  than  when  touching  a  surface 
of  blunter  sensibility.  This  may  be  easily  shown  by  drawing  them  over 
regions  differently  endowed ;  they  will  seem  to  open  as  they  approach  the 
parts  acutely  sensible,  and  vice  versd,"  (Se6  Bain,  The  Sprues  and  the 
Intellect,  p.  173,  Third  Ed.)  Thia  result  harmonises  very  satisfactorily  with 
all  the  conclusions  reached  in  preceding  chapters  ;  and  it  is  especially  in- 
structive as  verifying,  in  an  unexpected  way,  the  explanation  given  in  §  83S 
of  the  exaggerated  estimates  of  space  accompanying  certain  abnormal  states. 
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Extension^  therefore^  as  known  by  the  developed  mind^ 
being  mude  up  of  many  elementary  consciousnesses  of  co- 
existence ;  the  relation  of  coextension  cannot  be  exhaostively 
analyzed  without  analyzing  the  relation  of  coexistence.  But 
in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  our  consciousness  of  coexistence 
has  been  incidentally  explained^  the  relation  of  coextension, 
as  subjectively  considered^  may  be  understood — may  be  de- 
fined as  the  likeness  of  two  compound  states  of  conscious- 
ness, visual  or  tactual,  in  respect  of  the  number  and  order 
of  the  elementary  relations  of  coexistence  which  they 
severally  include :  such  compound  states  of  consciousneaa 
being  severally  produced  by  the  consolidation  of  what  were 
originally  known  as  serial  states. 

To  which,  for  form's  sake,  it  may  be  added  that  the  reln^ 
tion  of  non-ooextension  is  definable  as  the  unlikeness  of 
such  two  compound  states  of  consciousness. 


CHAPTER   XXn. 

THE   RELATIONS  OF   COEXISTENCE  AND   NON-COEXISTENCR 

§  365.  Though  to  the  developed  mind  apparently  nnde- 
composable^  the  relation  of  coexistence  mnst  be  originally 
compound.  Coexistence  implies  at  least  two  things.  These 
two  things  cannot  occupy  consciousness  at  the  same  instant 
in  the  same  degree.  And  as  they  cannot  pass  through  con- 
sciousness in  simple  succession^  since  they  would  then  be 
known  as  sequent  and  not  as  coexistent^  it  follows  that 
coexistence  can  be  disclosed  only  by  some  duplex  act  of 
thought.  True,  the  terms  of  a  relation  of  coexistence  of 
the  simplest  kind  appear  to  be  known,  not  in  two  states  of 
consciousness  but  in  one.  The  opposite  ends  of  a  short  line 
looked  at,  or  the  opposite  sides  of  a  stick  which  is  grasped, 
seem  presented  in  a  single  intuition.  But  it  needs  only  to 
recall  the  extremely  complex  process  by  which  our  percep- 
tions of  objects  are  built  up,  and  to  remember  that  what  in 
the  infant  is  an  elaborate  synthesis  afterwards  becomes  an 
instantaneous  cognition  regarded  as  quite  direct,  to  see 
that  no  apparent  simultaneity  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
two  things  between  which  there  is  a  relation  of  coexistence, 
can  be  taken  ad  disproving  their  original  seriality.  Leaving 
general  considerations,  however,  let  us  look  at  the  matter 
more  nearly. 

§  866.  If  the  eyes  be  directed  to  two  small  dots  placed 
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close  together  on  a  sheet  of  paper^  the  facts  that  there  are 
two^  that  they  coexist,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  space  be- 
tween them,  certainly  appear  to  be  given  in  the  same  imme- 
diate intuition ;  and  it  seems  a  scarcely  credible  proposition 
that  by  a  nascent  intelligence  they  can  neither  be  known  as 
two,  nor  as  coexistent,  nor  as  haying  relative  positions. 
But  on  reconsidering  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  chapten 
on  Space,  Time,  and  Motion,  it  will,  I  think,  be  manifest 
that  at  first,  any  two  such  dots  can  produce  nothing  but  an 
indefinite  visual  sensation,  as  simple  as  one  of  sound  or 
smell.  For  as  was  shown,  the  possibility  of  dis- 

tinguishing the  impression  made  on  the  retina  as  consisting 
not  of  one  element  but  of  two,  implies,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  retina  has  been  so  far  developed  that  it  consists  of 
parts  capable  of  being  separately  excited.  It  implies,  in  the 
second  place,  an  accompanying  development  of  the  nervous 
centre  such  that  tbe  separate  stimulations  of  these  separate 
parts  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  consciousness. 
But  before  these  independent  peripheral  agents  and  inde- 
pendent central  agents  connected  with  them  have  been  thus 
evolved,  there  must  have  been  experiences  accumulated 
and  registered  in  these  structures :  the  experiences  by 
wliich  the  structures  are  produced,  are  themselves  the 
experiences  out  of  which  grows  a  knowledge  of  the  sepa- 
rateness.  Or    to    state    the   case    more   conclu- 

sively : — Coexistence  being  unthinkable  without  a  space  in 
which  the  things  may  coexist,  it  follows  that  the  two  dots 
described  cannot  be  known  as  coexistent  without  being  also 
known  as  out  of  each  other — as  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  But,  to  suppose  that  when  two  sentient  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  organism  are  first  simultaneously  stimu- 
lated, some  particular  distance  is  thereby  suggested,  is  to 
fall  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  an  idea  of  some 
particular  distance  already  exists  in  the  mind.  Evidently 
by  a  nascent  intelligence  the  space  between  the  two  coex- 
istent points  is  incognizable ;  and  as  their  coexistence  cannot 
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be  otherwise  conceived^  it  follows  that  at  first  they  cannot 
be  known  as  coexistent. 

From  all  which  it  is  an  obvious  corollary,  that  the  relation 
of  coexistence  is  disclosed  by  the  same  experiences  which 
disclose  extension.  But  now  we  have  to  observe  an  addi- 
tional trait  in  these  experiences.  The  repeatedly-described 
consolidation  of  serial  states  of  consciousness  into  quasi- 
single  states,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  process  by  which  the 
ideas  of  coexistence  and  extension  are  evolved.  It  is  the 
pecnliarity  alike  of  every  tactual  and  visual  series  which 
enters  into  the  genesis  of  these  ideas,  that  not  only  does  it 
admit  of  being  transformed  into  a  composite  state  in  which 
the  successive  positions  become  simultaneous  positions,  but 
it  admits  of  being  reversed.  The  chain  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness A  to  Z,  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  hand  over 
an  object,  or  of  the  eye  along  one  of  its  edges,  may  with 
equal  facility  be  gone  through  from  Z  to  A.  Unlike  those 
states  of  consciousness  constituting  our  perceptions  of 
environing  sequences,  which  do  not  admit  of  unresisted 
changes  in  the  order  of  their  components,  those  which  con- 
stitute our  perceptions  of  coexistences  may  have  the  order 
of  their  components  inverted  without  eflTort — occur  as  readily 
in  one  direction  as  the  other.  And  this  is  the  especial  ex- 
perience by  which  the  relation  of  coexistence  is  disclosed. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  chief  phases  of  this  experience. 

Recurring  to  the  adjacent  dots,  it  will  be  observed  that 
though  very  close  and  very  small,  they  can  never  be  both 
perfectly  present  to  consciousness  at  the  same  time.  The 
one  on  which  the  visual  axes  converge,  is  alone  recognized 
with  complete  distinctness.  The  other,  clearly  before  the 
mind  as  it  seems,  cannot  be  perceived  with  the  highest 
degree  of  definiteness  until  the  visual  axes  converge  upon 
it;  and  when  the  gaze  is  thus  transferred,  the  dot  first 
contemplated  ceases  to  be  so  definitely  perceived.  More- 
over, if,  while  the  eyes  are  fixed  on  one  of  the  dots,  the 
thoughts  are  directed  to  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
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jtr^ty^nlf^n  %■■«  thf:  ot:h/:r  U  di-ninctlj  thought  d,  the  ovie  to 
wKi/'vo  th^,  frjf-^  fkTf:  ^xfA  U'TiAa  co  Upse  oa6  of  coascioaaneas. 
Ffith^'r  of  9rhir:h  f;ict.!4  inAkf;3  it  cUiat^  both  that  the  aerial 
^•xj»^Ti''nr'.^::4  nf:Vf;r  whoUy  ceaae  to  be  used,  and  that,  eren 
rin/i/T  l\\(i  rnostt  favoriraVjIo  circumstances,  the  two  terms  of 
A  rr  luf  ion  of  c<iOxiHU;ncf;  arc  not  absolutely  coeidstent  to 
i\ny  rniri'l.  I>;t  ns  now  obnerve  what  happens  with 

fiot^  flirt hirr  Apart.  If  th^jr  arc  extremely  minute,  it  will  be 
found  thfit  o.yt'.ii  wlifrn  thoro  is  only  an  inch  between  them, 
tiif'  orin  hc^;omoH  invi«<iblc  if  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the 
othfT,  and  ctfinnot  \xi  known  as  coexistent  with  it  exoept  by 
fi  (l»*(initn  tninHfirr  of  tlie  attention.  If  they  are  dots  of 
wntU^rtiU)  Hi'/AiH,  tlio  con.sciousness  of  one  will  be  accom- 
pHnird  liy  Horno  conHciousncss  of  the  other  until  they  are 
fir|)Mmt.<Ml  liy  a  Mpiuro  of  nix  or  eight  inches:  beyond  which, 
tliJM  nancnnt  conMciouHucHs  disappears.  With  larger  objects 
ilin'i'  niiiHl  lin  a  larger  interval — or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
a  f^rriitrr  Htihtondcd  angle — to  produce  the  same  result. 
Milt  liowrvrr  livrgi^  tlio  objects,  there  is  a  distance  at  which 
rillinr  (MMiMt's  to  bo  in  any  degree  presented  to  the  mind 
wlhMi  \\\v  r\vtA  are  ilirected  to  the  other.  The  unregarded 
i>l)j(vt,  wlirn  niovod  towanls  the  outskirts  of  the  field  of 
viow,  dors  not  disappear  suddenly ;  but  fades  into  nothing- 
U0H4  gradually.  Ami  as,  between  those  relative  positions 
of  t>M)  things  in  whieh  their  eoexistenco  can  be  known  only 
bv  a  Hli^ht  turn  of  the  head,  and  those  in  which  it  can  be 
kiu'Nvu  \>ulv  bv  tuniiug  the  head  half  round,  there  is  also 
a  »\'ni*s  v»t'  imporwptible  transitions;  it  follows  that  the  co- 
e\i'«U'iu*v*  v»f  iN\o  d\»ls  lying  close  together,  and  that  of  two 
\»bn\'l'i  I M ug  ivspcv* lively  iK^hind  and  l>ofore  the  observer, 
aw^  kuo>\u  ill  movies  which  an^  joiued  by  insensible 
liv»u>i»  ai\sl  must  bo  priuiorvlially  the  same.  In  boch  casi 
lUv*  vcvuw  K^t'  I  ho  rcliUuui  of  v\v\is:euc\^  cannot  be  pertVccIy 
iM\'Nv*»ii  to  vov.>cvv^;isiicss  *t  tiio  Siiiue  momen:.  In  bocli 
v\^Nv\>i.  iuv';'A*u  IS  r\\|uirv\i  to  bruig  that  term  of  the  rx^Luicn. 
vf  x^UwU  vlwiv  I*  ctuwr  uo  v.Vii;*ciou;&zit^&i  OT  buc  imjKirfiecs 
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conscionsiiess^  distinctly  before  the  mind.  And  the  differ- 
ences are  partly  between  the  amounts  of  motion^  and  partly 
between  the  degrees  of  consciousness  of  this  second  term^ 
which  vary  from  no  consciousness  up  to  almost  perfect 
consciousness. 

This  being  understood^  let  us  ask  how  the  coexistence  of 
two  things  not  visible  together  is  known.  When  a  man^ 
having  just  seen  some  object  A^  sees  another  object  B^  he 
usually  asserts  their  coexistence  on  the  strength  of  this 
single  observation.  He  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  experiences  which  warrant  the  induction  that 
certain  groups  of  phenomena  are  persistent.  But  what 
does  he  mean  by  persistent  ?  He  means  that  the  groups 
of  phenomena  are  of  a  kind  which  he  can  again  become 
conscious  of  with  the  same  vividness  as  before.  He  means 
that  on  turning  his  head,  the  object  A  will  impress  him 
as  it  did  at  first.  His  assertion  that  A  and  B  coexist 
means  that  the  vivid  states  of  consciousness  which  they 
severally  produce  in  him,  can  be  alternated  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  Leaving,  however,  the  coexistence  that 

is  known  inferentially,  we  must  here  concern  ourselves  with 
those  primordial  experiences  which  yield  the  notion  of  co- 
existence. By  an  incipient  intelligence,  two  things  A  and 
B,  seen  in  succession,  cannot  be  known  to  differ  in  their 
persistence  from  two  sounds  heard  one  after  the  other.  In 
either  case  there  is  nothing  but  a  sequence  of  impressions. 
How,  then,  do  the  two  relations  come  to  be  distinguished  ? 
Simply  by  finding  that  whereas  the  terms  of  the  first  can 
be  known  in  the  reverse  order  with  equal  vividness,  those 
of  the  second  cannot.  It  is  perpetually  found  that  while 
certain  stotes  of  consciousness  follow  each  other  with  as 
much  facility  and  clearness  in  one  direction  as  in  the 
opposite  (A,  B — B,  A)  others  do  not ;  and  hence  results 
a  differentiation  of  the  relation  of  coexistence  from  that  of 
segnenpe^. 

More  manifest  still  will  this  become,  on  remembering  that 
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there  are  coexistences  which  even  the  adult  never  knows 
otherwise  than  through  this  test.     While  writing,  I  feel  in 
my  foot  the  warmth  of  the  fire ;  I  am  aware  of  the  pressure 
of  my  arm  on  the  desk  ;  I  see  the  paper  on  which  I  write ; 
and  I  hear  a  cart  in  the  street.     I  find  it  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  think  of  all  these  things  at  the  same  instant    I 
cannot  join   the  heat,    the   sound,   the   pressure,  and  the 
whiteness,  in  the  same  state  of  consciousness ;  and  still  less 
can  I  be  simultaneously  conscious  of  their  respective  causes. 
How,  then,  do  I  know  that  I  am  receiving  these  various  im- 
pressions at  one  time  ?     How  do  I  know  that  the  external 
objects  producing  them  are  coexistent  ?     I  know  it  from 
the  fact  that  I  can  be  successively  conscious  of  these  various 
feelings  in  any  order  with  equal  facility. 

§  367.  The  equal  facility  with  which  the  terms  of  a  rela- 
tion of  coexistence  can  be  thought  of  in  either  order,  is 
knowable  by  us  only  through  an  internal  feeling.  That  we 
habitually  notice  the  feelings  accompanying  changes  in 
consciousness,  cannot  be  questioned,  since  we  distinguish 
them  by  words.  When  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  hard  to 
think,  or  catty  to  believe,  we  express  by  these  adverbs  the 
presence  or  absence  of  mental  tension.  In  the  one  case, 
the  consequent  can  be  made  to  follow  the  antecedent  only 
by  a  great  efibrt ;  in  the  other,  by  little  or  no  effort.  When 
attempting  to  remember  a  forgotten  name,  or  when  con- 
tinuing to  puzzle  over  some  calculation,  or  when  trying  to 
form  an  unusually-complex  conception,  there  is  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  inward  strain.  Whence  it  is  clear  that  the 
states  of  consciousness  constituting  a  thought,  may  follow 
one  another  without  difficulty  or  with  any  degree  of 
difficulty;  and  that  the  difficulty  is  known  to  us  by  the 
feeling  accompanying  the  transition. 

Consequently,  to  distinguish  the  relation  of  coexistence 
as  one  of  which  the  terms  will  follow  one  another  through 
consciousness  in  either  order  with  equal  facility,  is  to  say 
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that  there  is  a  likeness  or  equality  of  the  two  feelings  of 
facility  which  accompany  respectively,  the  change  from 
antecedent  to  consequent,  and  the  change  from  consequent 
to  antecedent.  There  may  not  be  a  likeness  or  equality  of 
the  two  feelings  produced  by  the  contrasts  of  the  terms,  for 
these  nearly  always  diflTer  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  terms  are  contemplated;  but  there  is  a  likeness  or 
equality  of  the  two  feelings  of  resistance — or  rather  in  this 
case^  non-resistance— which  occur  at  the  moments  of 
transition. 

So  that  the  relation  of  coexistence  under  its  primary 
simple  form,  is  to  be  defined  as  a  union  of  two  relations  of 
sequence,  which  are  such  that  while  the  terms  of  the  one  are 
exactly  like  those  of  the  other  in  kind  and  degree,  and 
exactly  contrary  to  them  in  their  order  of  succession,  the  two 
relations  are  exactly  like  each  other  in  the  feeling  which 
accompanies  the  succession.  Or  otherwise,  it  may  be 
defined  as  consisting  of  two  changes  in  consciousness, 
which,  though  absolutely  opposite  in  other  respects,  ai-e 
perfectly  alike  in  the  absence  of  strain.  And  of  course  the 
relation  of  non-coexistence  difiers  in  this,  that  though  one 
of  the  two  changes  occurs  without  any  feeling  of  tension, 
the  other  does  not. 

§  368.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out,  that  these 
conclusions  are  indicated  even  by  a  priori  considerations. 
For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  mass  of  external  pheno- 
mena are  statical,  or  not  actively  changing ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  perpetual  change  is  the  law  of  internal  pheno- 
mena— ^the  condition  under  which  only  consciousness  can 
continue ;  there  arises  the  question — How  can  outer  statical 
phenomena  be  represented  by  inner  dynamical  phenomena  ? 
How  can   the    no-changes  outside  be   symbolized   by  the 
changes  inside  ?     That  changes  in  the  non-ego  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  changes  in  the  ego,  is  comprehensible  enough ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  for  objective  rest  to  be  signified  by 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

THE   RELATIONS   OF   CONNATURB   AND   NON-CONNATURE. 

§  869.  After  what  lias  been  said  concerning  it  in  §  360^ 
but  little  need  here  be  added  respecting  the  relation  of  con- 
nature.  It  is  of  two  kinds.  In  the  one,  the  terms  between 
which  it  subsists  are  themselves  relations,  or  changes  in 
consciousness.  In  the  other,  they  are  the  primitive  states 
of  consciousness  between  which  such  changes  occur.  Let 
us  first  glance  at  the  more  complex  of  these. 

When  treating  of  the  relation  of  cointension,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  simple  changes  from  one  primitive  state  of 
consciousness  to  another  are  of  several  classes.  There  are 
those  in  which  the  antecedent  and  consequent  states  are  of 
different  orders — as  when  the  transition  is  from  a  tone  to 
emotion ;  those  in  which  they  are  of  different  genera — as 
when  the  transition  is  from  a  flash  of  light  to  a  bang ;  those 
in  which  they  are  of  the  same  genera  but  of  different  species 
— as  when  the  transition  is  from  the  colour  green  to  the 
colour  red ;  and  those  in  which  they  are  of  the  same  species, 
but  of  different  degrees — as  when  the  transition  is  from  a 
faint  sound  to  a  loud  one.  And  these  being  the  different 
kinds  of  change  between  states  of  consciousness  dis- 
tinguished as  simple  feelings,  it  is  manifest  that  when  the 
states  of  consciousness  become  composite,  a  great  multi- 
plicity of  kinds  of  changes  arise— changes  from  greater  to 
less  in  magnitude,  from  slow  to  quick  in  velocity,  from 
ascent  to  descent,  &c.  Hence  those  various  orders  of 
changes  implied  by  the  negations  of  the  relations  abready 
treated  of — the  changes  indicated  by  the  terms  dissimilarity. 
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m^ii-i'iiiiiueiLsdoiL.  noD-ooertiensiDii,  nao-oopxistenoe.  And 
L*^?e  Liis:'  ilios*-  prcicstisaes  of  conscdonsness  throngli  wliich 
-w*-  clusf  lizie^  -vriiL  linef..  SLreas  inLh  areas,  bulks  with  bulks 
— hl'i  c*f  IheiL  distiiiciiiabed  br  ns  as  different  orders  of 
rriL-ric'iiS ;  ilmi  if..  difftTenT  orders  of  changes  among  the 
Suhi'^s  of  oc»ii5<cioiisiie«a- 

V,'.?VT?!g-  it  i-c  I*  said  respe^ciing  the  oonnatnre  of  relations 
ii;  it?  TarioQS  iDC>des,  berc.nd  describing  it ;  for  the  relation 
c  f  c^:  "nTibmrt-  i*^  iioi  d€K^c»n::TK»sable  into  other  relations.  That 
two  chaLi:g>e>  in  oonsrion?i.es5  are  of  like  kind,  is  a  fact  of 
TrL-ich  "we  can  jrve  nc»  aoc-Mmt  farther  than  that  we  perceive 
it  K'  lie  5.0.  AVhen  two  transitions  in  consciousness  produce 
in  u?  TTT-.  like  feeling?,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  we 
Lave  iLrr  like  feelin^?^  It  is  tme,  as  will  be  shown  in  a 
^ubst-qucni  chapi-er.  thai  it  is  pc»ssible  to  say  specifically 
wL&T  we  mean  bv  assorting  the  likeness  of  these  feelings. 
But  bevond  ibis  it  is  impo?isible  to  go. 

As  5ubsi?t:n£r  l^eiwer-n  relations,  therefore,  the  relation  of 
courature  murrt  Ite  defined  as — ^likeness  of  kind  between  two 
changes  in  conscionsness. 

J  370.  RvFPC'T'tir.e  the  relation  of  connature  as  sub- 
!?:.stir:C',  not  btiween  rc-laiions.  but  Ix-tween  primary  states 
f'i'  crnsciou-Df  >> — fi.*t-linEr?  or  the  representations  of  them — 
still  hss<  is  to  be  said.  ANTiat  is  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
wliicL  we  have  of  warmth,  of  blueness,  of  pressure,  of  sweet- 
ness, no  one  can  say.  They  are  undecomposable  elements 
of  thought  with  which  analysis  can  do  nothing.  And  when 
wo  as.sert  the  connature  of  any  two  such  feelings — their  like- 
ness in  kind — we  express  an  intuition  of  which  we  can  say 
nothing  further  than  that  wo  have  it.  Though,  as  will  by 
and  by  be  seen,  the  intuition  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  it 
cannot  bo  decomposed. 

To  justify  the  title  of  the  chapter,  it  must  be  added  that 
tho  relation  of  non-connature  is — unlikeness  in  kind  between 
either  changes  in  consciousness  or  the  states  which  they 
connect. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

THE   RELATIONS   OF   LIKENESS   AND   UNLIKENESS. 

§  371.  At  length  continued  analysis  has  brought  us  down 
to  the  relations  underlying  not  only  all  preceding  relations^ 
but  all  processes  of  thought  whatever.  From  the  most 
complex  and  most  abstract  inferences  down  to  the  most 
rudimentary  intuitions,  all  intelligence  proceeds  by  the 
establishment  of  relations  of  likeness  and  unlikeness.  Duly 
to  appreciate  this  truth,  we  must  glance  at  the  successive 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  highest  kinds  of  compound  quantitative  reasoning, 
we  found  that  each  of  the  several  intuitions  which  make  up 
a  demonstration,  not  only  involves  the  relation  of  likeness 
under  its  highest  form — that  of  equality — but  involves  it  in 
the  most  various  ways.  We  found  that  in  descending  step 
by  step  to  the  lower  kinds  of  reasoning,  the  intuitions  of 
likeness  included  in  each  ratiocinative  act  become  less  nume- 
rous and  less  perfect ;  but  that  to  the  last,  likeness  of  rela- 
tions is  necessarily  involved.  The  classification  of 
objects,  we  found  to  imply  a  perception  of  the  likeness  of  a 
new  group  of  relations  tp  a  before-known  group,  joined  with 
more  or  less  unlikeness  of  the  individual  attributes ;  while 
recognition  implies  exact  likenessj  both  of  the  individual 
attributes  and  their  relations,  to  those  of  groups  before 
known.  And  we  further  saw  that  the  perception  of  a  special 
object  is  impossible   save  by  thinking  of  it  as  like  some 
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*  2  ■/■  4^  ^r-r-.'-zi'ii-^  :s  -iir-f  ^r'ier^  or  j.zxriba:es,  we 
::.r  -  :  ■  ...— in>:  i  im  «?t-.-ii:-ii  irtribunea,  their 
-...  :i  :-::r  iiiii  "iiL»  '■  niiiojiiii  mder  wiiich  ihey 
i;--  :■-:  ■  -•■  I.  v-:.!  '■.  ir:"*:iir*».  r-iiirii.-Fia.  ajiti  coudirioM. 
_  V  i.-  ■.:■  ■\-i  -j:;-  »i:'  7t-r  ■ ''Tin  ii<  f 'rniuvi.  Tiiie.  ;md  M'> 
■  'I.  i".—  ■■•  I  l:.-'  "»-•;"•  r  ".ii*  7  '  •■/<'•■/.'•'  -t'  'Vfrtain.  ?t;ict3 
-T*  ■••.-■■•  'i.-i'—:-.  ---r:..  izii  :::-n:i-M:n--'ii;:  .  :i:iil  r-irrh'.-r.  thai 
:.-.:••  I":.;..'  ■"*-L  ■■  ■■.:::i-.  ■'  hit-.*  h.  ::ia  ':i:  ".Ii'jc^li!:  ■. fw^ith- 
'i^"-.-  •  .r  1  '"  .■  '■•■  ■•-■n'_r  I-"  L—ni.  Moire 
r  ■■•'.-  '  y     1.1"'  ■»---  *iii"  "^t:  j:.:r'ii:r  'riTps  :f  r*:Lici'>:i^  :\re 

"*■.■.  ■"■  ■'■■•"■.■.•  !i.i'-  ■■  •r'.i-z.  "•':•■■ '"M^'i'-s  iz.'I  ■:v!i:r!.-x::i'.a* 
^..v.  ..*•:-;  -••:-  :."i.:  •:  l-  "oo  ^i-iTriiTi'iz  ■::  -vr?  c«;a:i:i:iira! 
r ■•,:■: ' .  ■, r. -  ■.-■■ ' -^  ■■-:"  •  "■  - "r*^  IT*  : ■ : -i«."j  "I."? --f ??:?  "^v-iii : li  are  thom- 
^^;7'v.  '■■•'.  .;.  <..\  I  '.'.  :';:iL2i":c.- ""'■■'■ -.I."..'  :z.  dr-jr^r-e.  Co- 
ir.v-r.-i^;.,  -t-  f , .;-.  :  "-.  '.-.e.  '  Vr  ■./.^■''  in  iocrve  ei:Iii^r  botweea 
f.h;)f.f"--'  ..'1  ''■■'.:*-/::  ■.:^r.----=  -'zii'  .ir?  lik-2  in  kuiJ.  '^r  bec^Ot-n 
f»tjif'-it  r,f  r^r.-''!o'. -:-■>-.  t::;"!*:  irs-  '"■•■  in  kini.     I:  wa5  sho^rn 

r-i,n-.r-i'»ii./. '■•■■,  in  r''--:;-'::  -.f  rlx-   n-ninor  Mn-I  or-i.T  ..t'  tk^ 

flii'lr.  ('i,f:\\\*'W'-,  vv.'j-  r--'l '.'..■.. I  in*:-  fx:.  ?-_-:^;-ri?:.  -  wL-.^o 
(i  ?  Ill :  nn- I- ijjMt  I V ////7.''  in  kiii'l  fiii-l  il  ■.-:•  .■■.\  oxurlv  ■.  ^'-:\ 
I.I  Mj  11 II,.. 1 1 1',  ill  tln-ir  nrih^r  of  .-jiic-frj^i'/Ti,  aiil  txri-jtly  '/'''■  i:i 
ilii>  lii'lnij^  wliirh  iirrnin|>;i!iif\H  tliat  .succos>i"U.  L'oim.itiuv 
u.i:  ill  liniil   n:  ///,■.</'.,'.;  in  kind   trithcT  botwfon  two  chaiiLT'S 

,1,    iiii.ii -.iif :  I  III-    brtwrcn   two   slatos  of  consciousness. 

Nil. I  i-ii  li  I  if  lliivjn  rrl.it  idiis  \v<'  found  to  liavc  its  negative,  in 
^\liiili  ■! I./; /,.»;,  uw  \:\  ilii*  lliin^  pn'dicatcd. 

i  ;.M  in.;,  lliii  !,  lliMl  till'  knowiriLC  '»f  successive  states  and 
i<)i<iiii'i>  1  III  run  :riiMi  •Ml"  s  .'i'^  lil;r  or  unlike,  is  that  iu 
^^lii.  Ii  iIhmI.hi";  e.Mp.r.l  ;,  we  have  n"x(  to  inquire  what 
i.i  I  ho  i':siMit»!d  n:itnro  of  (host*  j»he!i(»iM(Mia  in  conscious- 
iii'ii    ^\h»»h    ^M*    su-nilV    l»v    the    words    likeness    and    un- 
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§  372.  Things  can  be  tmlj  defined  only  in  terms  more 
general  than  themselyes;  and  hence  nnless  there  is  some 
relation  underlying  the  relations  of  likeness  and  nnlikeness, 
they  must  be  indefinable.  Strictly  speakings  no  snch  more 
general  relation  exists.  The  only  relation  remaining  to  be 
dealt  with  is  one  that  is  co-ordinate  with  them — one  that  is 
in  fact  another  side  of  the  same  mental  phenomena.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  describe  likeness  and  nnlikeness  in  terms  of 
this  remaining  relation,  and  to  describe  this  remaining  rela- 
tion^ when  we  come  to  it^  in  terms  of  likeness  and  unlikeness 
— to  exhibit  them  as  the  necessary  complements  of  each 
other. 

This  premised,  the  question  above  asked  will  be  most 
readily  answered  by  comparing  the  relations  of  likeness  and 
nnlikeness  together.  The  essential  nature  of  each  will  best 
be  shown  by  contrasting  it  with  the  other.  In  what,  then, 
consists  the  difference  between  the  two  mental  processes  by 
which  these  relations  are  disclosed  ? 

If  I  cnt  in  two  a  sheet  of  bine  paper,  and  place  the  pieces 
at  some  distance  apart ;  and  if  I  also  place  at  some  distance 
apart,  two  pieces  of  paper  of  different  colours — say  red  and 
green ;  I  have  in  the  first  pair  a  relation  of  likeness  and  in 
the  second  pair  a  relation  of  unlikeness.  What  constitutes 
my  knowledge  of  each  of  these  relations  ?  On  glancing  from 
one  of  the  blue  pieces  to  the  other,  I  am  conscious  of  passing 
from  one  state  to  another  state,  which  is  new  in  so  far  as  it 
is  separate  from,  and  subsequent  to,  the  first,  but  which  is 
not  otherwise  new.  On  glancing  firom  the  red  to  the  green, 
I  am  conscious  of  passing  from  one  state  to  another  state, 
which  is  new  not  only  as  being  subsequent,  but  which  is 
otherwise  new.  Suppose  now  that  I  place  the  blue  pieces 
close  together,  joining  the  edges  which  were  made  by  tho 
cut ;  and  that  I  also  place  the  red  and  green  pieces  close 
together.  What  happens  ?  The  two  blue  pieces  are  not 
now  known  in  two  distinct  states  of  consciousness  :  tho  two 
states  of  consciousness  practically  merge  into  one.     The  red 
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and  green  pieces^  howerer^  placed  no  matter  how  close^  still 
produce  two  states  when  contemplated.  Similarly 

with  sounds.  A  sustained  note  made  by  the  voice  or  by  an 
instrument,  may  be  unbroken  and  homogeneoos,  or  it  may 
be  interrupted  by  some  slight  flaw^  serving  nominally  to 
divide  it  into  two  notes  that  are  exactly  alike.  Bat  while, 
when  we  listen  to  such  a  note,  consciousness  may  with 
almost-equal  propriety  be  considered  in  one  state  or  two 
states,  when  we  listen  to  any  musical  interval  we  very 
decidedly  experience  two  states. 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  then^  that  by  the  words  unlike 
and  like,  we  signify  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of 
cJiiiii47e  in  consciousness.  Leaving  out  of  sight  for  a  moment 
that  fleeting  consciousness  which  marks  a  transfer  of  the 
attention,  and  which  strictly  considered  is  a  change,  we  may 
say  that  by  unlikeness  and  likeness  we  mean  respectively, 
cJuni'je  and  no  chmige  in  consciousness.  The  two  terms  of  a 
rt^liiiion  of  unlikeness  are  two  states  of  consciousness  forming 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  a  change  in  consciousness. 
The  two  terms  of  a  relation  of  likeness  are  the  antecedent 
and  consequent  of  what,  in  one  sense,  is  no  change ;  see- 
in  sf  that  it  leaves  consciousness  in  the  same  condition  as 
before. 

§  373.  As  implied,  however,  this  is  but  an  approximate 
statement  which,  if  interpreted  literally,  describes  an  im- 
])ossibility.  For  as  the  relation  of  likeness  implies  two 
Slates  of  consciousness;  and  as  two  states  of  consciousness^ 
if  not  tlieni selves  ditferent,  cannot  exist  as  separate  states 
unless  they  are  divided  from  each  other  by  some  state  that 
is  different ;  it  follows  that  a  relation  of  likeness  implies  a 
change,  or  rather  changes,  in  consciousness.  Ac- 

curately speaking,  therefore,  a  relation  of  likeness  consists 
of  two  relations  of  unlikeness  which  neutralize  each  other. 
It  is  a  chancre  from  some  relativelv-endurinof  state  A  to 
another  state  x  (which  represents  the  feeling  we  have  while 
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p&asiDg  from  one  of  the  like  things  to  the  other),  and  a 
change  from  this  transitory  state  x  to  a  second  relativoly- 
enduring  state  A :  which  second  state  A  wonld  be  iudistin- 
gaishable  from  the  first  state  were  it  not  divided  from  it  by 
the  Btate  x,  and  which  mei^^  into  such  first  state  when 
the  state  x  disappeu^  from  the  approximation  of  the  two 
hke  stimuli  in  space  or  time. 

Very  many  relations  of  unlikeness  similariy  consist  of  two 
relations  of  unlikeness,  which,  however,  fail  to  neutralize 
each  other.  In  all  cases  where  the  two  terms  of  the  relation 
do  not  follow  through  consciousness  in  juxtaposition — as 
when  the  unlike  things  looked  at  are  some  distance  apart, 
or  when  between  unlike  sounds  a  brief  interval  of  time 
elapses — there  are  three  states  of  consciousness  involved ; 
the  original  state  A,  the  transition  state  x,  and  that  state  of 
which  we  predicate  unhkeness,  B.  But  the  prim- 

ordial relation  of  unlikeness  consists  of  two  states  only. 
When  two  notes  differing  in  pitch  strike  the  ear  in  quick 
succession,  so  as  to  leave  no  time  for  any  intervening  thought 
or  sensation — when  a  fiash  of  lightning  for  a  moment  dispels 
the  darkness — when  any  one  state  of  conscioosness  is 
directly  supplanted  by  another  state,  there  is  established  a 
relation  of  nnlikeness. 

Thus,  then,  the  relation  of  unlikeness  is  the  primordial 
one — is  the  relation  involved  in  every  other  relation ;  and 
can  itself  be  described  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  dianije  m 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   RELATION   OF    SEQUENCE. 

§  874<.  As  was  said  in  the  last  chapter^  this  remaining 
relation  is  but  another  side  of  the  one  there  treated  of. 
Sequence  is  change ;  and  change,  as  known  by  us,  is  the 
unlikeness  of  a  present  state  of  consciousness  to  a  past 
state.  While  on  the  one  hand,  the  two  terms  of  the  rela- 
tion of  unlikeness  cannot  be  known  without  a  change  in 
consciousness,  on  the  other  hand,  there  cannot  be  a  change 
in  consciousness  without  there  being  two  states  standing  in 
a  relation  of  unlikeness.  The  fundamental  or  undecompos- 
able  relation  must  have  two  terms — two  juxtaposed  states 
of  consciousness.  These  must  bo  unlike,  otherwise  they 
will  constitute  not  two  states  but  one.  To  be  known  as 
uulike  they  must  be  known  in  succession,  since  consciousness 
caunot  bo  in  two  states  at  the  same  time.  The  ultimate  re- 
lation, therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  state 
of  consciousness  ;  and  we  call  it  either  a  relation  of  unlike- 
neiss  or  a  relation  of  sequence,  according  as  wo  think  of  the 
contnist  between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  states,  or 
of  their  order. 

Beyond  thus  describing  each  aspect  of  this  relation  in 
terms  of  the  other  aspect,  no  account  can  be  given  of  it. 
Like  every  primordial  experience — like  the  sensation  of  I'ed- 
ness  or  that  of  warmth,  it  transcends  analysis.  All  that  is 
left  to  be  done  is  to  classify  the  relations  of  sequence,  and 
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to  inquire  how  the  classes  are  distinguisliod  from  one 
another.  To  do  this  completely  is  by  no  means  easy,  and 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  here  be  afforded.  It 
must  suffice  to  describe  the  leading  distinctions. 

§  375.  It  is  tolerably  manifest  that  these  distinctions  can- 
not be  originally  given  in  the  consciousness  of  the  sequences 
themselves.  By  a  nascent  intelligence,  the  relation  between 
two  sensations  that  severally  answer  to  some  external  cause 
and  effect,  cannot  be  known  as  essentially  unlike  that  be- 
tween two  sensations  that  follow  one  another  fortuitously. 
The  two  relations  are  two  changes  in  conscious  aess,  and 
nothing  more.  If,  then,  some  changes,  some  sequences,  are 
afterwards  found  to  differ  in  nature  from  others,  the  dif- 
ference must  be  in  some  collateral  property  disclosed  by 
further  experience.     What  is  that  property  ? 

Comparison  of  a  few  cases  will  show  us  the  answer  to 
this  question.  After  hearing  in  immediate  succession  two 
notes  of  different  pitch,  no  difficulty  is  found  in  making 
those  notes — or  rather,  the  ideas  of  them — ^pass  through 
consciousness  in  the  reverse  order.  After  an  ascending 
fifth  has  been  struck  on  the  piano,  it  is  easy  to  represent 
the  sounds  so  as  to  make  a  descending  fifth :  the  two  states 
of  consciousness  produced  may  readily  be  re-thought  in 
inverted  sequence.  Not  that  the  two  states  thus  voluntarily 
changed  in  their  order,  are  entirely  like  the  original  states. 
Though  they  are  like  in  their  natures  they  are  widely  unlike 
in  their  intensities.  While  the  original  states,  which  we 
know  as  two  sensations  of  sound,  are  vivid,  the  two  ideas 
which  we  find  may  be  transposed  are  faint  repetitions 
of  them.  And  this  it  is  which  distinguishes  one  of  these 
reversible  sequences  from  a  coexistence.  If  the  successive 
states  of  consciousness  A-  B,  caii  be  made  to  occur  in  the 
opposite  order  B  A,  without  any  diminution  of  vividness, 
tho  relation  between  them  is  what  we  know  as  coexistence. 
But  if  the  states  A|  B,  when  they  occur  in  opposite  order. 
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can  be  made  to  do  so  only  as  the  weak  states  B,  A,  the  rela- 
tion between  them  is  that  of  reversible  sequence.  Thus 
much  to  prevent  misapprehension.  What  it  now  concerns 
us  to  observe  is^  that  there  are  sequences  whose  terms 
having  been  presented  in  one  order^  admit  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  opposite  order  with  great  fSM^ility.  Not  that 
they  occur  in  this  opposite  order  with  as  much  facility  as  in 
the  original  order.  Two  feelings  that  were  experienced  in 
a  certain  succession^  tend^  when  recalled^  to  pass  through 
consciousness  in  a  like  succession ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of 
their  tendency  to  do  this  that  we  know  them  to  have 
occurred  in  that  succession;  or  rather^  it  is  their  recur« 
rence  in  this  succession  which  constitutes  our  knowledge  of 
their  original  succession.  But  though^  when  uninterfered 
with^  the  represented  feelings  follow  one  another  in  an  order 
like  that  in  which  the  presented  ones  followed ;  yet^  in  cases 
such  as  the  one  instanced^  the  slightest  effort  of  volition 
reverses  the  order — ^an  effort  so  slight  as  to  be  unaccom- 
panied by  any  sense  of  tension.  That  som^  effort  is  re- 
quired, may  be  inferred;  since,  while  the  represented 
impressions  invohiniarihj  follow  one  another 'in  the  original 
order,  they  do  not  follow  in  the  opposite  one,  unless 
voluntarily.  This,  however,  is  the  sole  appreciable  dis- 
tinction. And  these  are  the  sequences  which,  objectively 
considered,  we  class  as  accidental. 

If  now,  instead  of  two  phenomena  that  have  occurred  in  a 
fortuitous  succession,  or  in  a  succession  which  to  our 
ignorance  seems  fortuitous,  we  take  two  phenomena  that 
have  occurred  in  a  certain  order  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, we  shall  find  that  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
states  of  consciousness  answering  to  them  has  a  somewhat 
different  quality.  Instance  the  shouting  to  any  one  and  the 
turning  of  his  head.  These  two  phenomena,  frequently 
experienced  in  this  order,  have  produced  a  mental  con- 
nexion such  that  the  occurrence  of  the  one  almost  inevitably 
suggests  an  idea  of  the  other.    Moreover,  the  states  of  con- 
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scionsness  thus  associated  in  experience  have  no  tendency 
to  occur  in  the  opposite  order.  The  taming  of  another 
person's  head  does  not  make  us  think  of  a  shout.  Never- 
theless^ there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  reversing  the  order 
of  these  states.  The  thought  of  a  person  turning  his  head 
may  be  instantly  followed  by  the  thought  of  a  shout,  if  we 
BO  will  it.  Sequences  of  this  kind  then,  are  distinguished 
by  the  peculiarity  that  though,  when  the  antecedent  is  pre- 
sented or  represented,  a  representation  of  the  consequent 
cannot  without  difficulty  be  prevented  from  rising  in  con- 
sciousness, yet  these  two  states  can  readily  have  their  order 
of  succession  changed.  And  this  is  the  character  of  the 
sequences  which,  objectively  considered,  we  class  as 
probable. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  non-necessary  sequences  to 
necessary  sequences,  we  find  not  only  that  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness are  so  connected  that  when  the  antecedent  is 
presented  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  consequent  from 
following  it,  but  also  that  the  antecedent  and  consequent 
do  not  admit  of  transposition.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
first  peculiarity,  may  be  taken  our  inability  to  think  of 
a  heavy  weight  as  breaking  the  string  by  which  it  is 
suspended,  without  thinking  of  the  weight  as  falling.  And 
the  last  peculiarity  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  relation 
between  a  blow  and  an  antecedent  motion,  cannot  be  repre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  the  reverse  order. 

§  376.  Thus  the  relation  of  sequence,  considered  sub- 
jectively as  a  change  in  consciousness,  is  of  three  general 
kinds.  The  fortuitous,  in  which  the  two  terms  are  as 
nearly  as  may  be  alike  in  their  tendency,  or  want  o£ 
tendency,  subsequently  to  suggest  each  other ;  and  in  which 
the  change  may  be  reversed  in  thought  with  a  feeling  of 
non-resistance  like  that  with  which  it  originally  occurred. 
The  probable,  in  which  the  terms  are  unlike  in  their 
tendency  to  suggest  each  other;  but  in  which  the  usual 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONSCIOUSNESS    IN    GENERAL. 

§  377,  Successive  decompositions  of  the  more  complex 
phenomena  of  intelligence  into  simpler  ones,  and  of  thcso 
into  still  simpler  ones,  have  at  length  brought  us  down  to 
the  simplest ;  which  wo  find  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
change  in  the  state  of  consciousness.  This  is  the  element 
out  of  which  are  composed  the  most  involved  cognitions. 
Analysis  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  to  hold  that  the  per- 
ception of  a  vast  landscape  consists  in  a  multitude  of  co- 
ordinated changes ;  and  that  of  co-ordinated  changes  also, 
consists  the  most  abstract  conception  of  the  philosopher. 

This  result,  reached  by  taking  to  pieces  our  cognitions,  is, 
indeed,  the  one  indicated  by  a  priori  considerations.  To  be 
couscious  is  to  think ;  to  think  is  to  put  together  impres- 
sions and  ideas ;  and  to  do  this,  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
internal  changes.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  without 
change,  consciousness  is  impossible :  consciousness  ceases 
when  the  changes  in  consciousness  cease.  If,  then,  incessant 
change  is  the  condition  on  which  only  consciousness  can 
continue,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  all  the  various 
phenomena  of  consciousness  are  resolvable  into  changes. 
Even  from  a  general  view  of  the  facts,  therefore,  may  be 
prophesied  the  issue  to  which  a  detailed  analysis  has  led  us. 

Still  more  clearly  may  this  same  issue  bo  foreseen,  when 
it  is    remembered   that  we    can    become    conscious    only 
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througli  the  changes  caused  in  us  by  surronnding  things. 
Here  is  an  organism  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects.  If  it  is 
uninfluenced  by  them^  it  can  know  nothing  of  them — ^think 
nothing  of  them.  Their  existence  cannot  be  revealed  to  it 
unless  by  the  effects  they  produce  on  it — the  changes  thej 
work  in  it.  Only  through  changes  can  it  be  made  consciona 
of  an  external  world ;  and  only  out  of  changes  can  be  con- 
structed that  knowledge  of  an  external  world  which  ia  pos- 
sible to  it. 

But  a  full  comprehension  of  this  truth  that  the  primordial 
element  of  all  intelligence  is  simply  a  change^  and  that  eveiy 
complex  mental  phenomenon  is  a  co-ordinated  group  of 
changes^  will  best  be  gained  by  arranging  synthetically  the 
results  lately  reached  by  analysis.  After  contemplating  in 
their  order  of  genesis^  a  few  of  the  primitive  oogputiona 
treated  of  in  recent  chapters^  both  the  particular  concloaionfl 
there  reached^  and  the  general  conclusion  based  upon  themj 
will  be  clearly  imderstood. 

§  378.  As  already  sufficiently  explained^  absolute 
quiescence  in  consciousness  is  cessation  of  consciousness. 
To  constitute  a  consciousness^  however^  incessant  change  is 
not  the  solo  thing  needed.  If  the  changes  are  altogether  at 
random^  no  consciousness^  properly  so  called^  exists.  Con- 
sciousness is  not  simply  a  succession  of  changes^  but  an 
orderly  succession  of  changes — a  succession  of  changes  com^ 
bined  and  arranged  in  special  ways.  The  changes  form  the 
raw  material  of  consciousness ;  and  the  development  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  organization  of  them.  This  premised^  let 
us  consider  under  what  conditions  consciousness  becomes 
nascent. 

Tlie  lowest  form  of  consciousness  that  can  be  conceived,  is 
that  resulting  from  the  alternation  of  two  states.  When 
there  is  a  change  from  state  A  to  state  B,  and  from  state 
B  to  state  A — ^that  is  when  states  A  and  B  come  into  ex- 
istence as  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  changes,  each 
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change  constitutes  a  phenomenon  in  consciousness;  and 
iho  recurrence  of  such  changes  becomes  a  consciousness. 
Not  that  such  a  consciousness  is  one  which  we  can  realize  to 
ourselves,  or  one  which  would  ordinarily  be  termed  con- 
sciousness. We  must  regard  it  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
eyolution  of  consciousness  proper — a  step  such  as  we  may 
imagine  to  have  been  taken  in  the  lowest  animals  that  mani- 
fest sensibility.  But  now  let  us  inquire  what  is 
given  in  this  first  step.  By  the  hypothesis^  the  second  state 
B  di£fers  from  the  first  state  A — constitutes  a  second  state 
only  in  virtue  of  being  different ;  that  is  to  say^  A  and  B  are 
unlike.  That  there  can  exist  any  cognition  of  them  as  un- 
like is  not  to  be  supposed.  Such  a  cognition  implies  a  com- 
plicated mental  act  that  becomes  possible  only  after  con- 
siderable development.  All  we  have  now  to  note  is^  that 
this  first  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  experiences  out  of  which 
ere  ultimately  elaborated  the  ideas  of  change,  of  sequence, 
of  unlikeness.  Suppose  that  there  occurs  the 
change  B  to  A.  Here  are  the  materials  for  a  second  relation 
of  sequence — a  second  relation  of  unlikeness.  But  this  is 
not  all.  There  has  now  arisen  a  second  state  A^  like  the 
first  state  A.  Data  have  been  presented  which^  in  an 
advanced  consciousness^  would  constitute  a  relation  of 
likeness.  At  present^  however^  even  supposing  a 
latent  capacity  for  thinking  such  a  relation^  it  can- 
not be  thought  from  lack  of  experiences  to  class  it 
with.  Let  there  occur  another  change^  A  to 
B.  This  constitutes  a  second  relation  of  unlikeness^  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  one  first  established — a  change  or  rela- 
tion like  the  before-experienced  relation.  There  are  now 
given  the  materials  which,  did  there  exist  a  power  of  co- 
ordinating them,  might  compose  a  thought.  There  have 
arisen  two  relations  of  likeness  between  primitive  states  of 
consciousness — between  A  and  A,  and  B  and  B ;  and  also  a 
relation  of  likeness  between  two  changes — between  two 
relations    of  unlikeness.      By  a   practised  corsciousnessj 
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this  second  cliange   or  relation  would    be   thinkable 
like  the  first — ^might  be  classed   with  it,    or    assimilated 
to  it.  Let  another  change    B  to  A  arise.     A 

further  relation  of  unlikeness  is  presented,  like  a  foregoing 
one.  And  by  a  perpetual  repetition  of  these  changes  A— Bj 
B — ^A^  the  two  states  and  their  two  relations  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  cognizable.  Thus^  even  in  a  conscionsnesa 
of  the  lowest  imaginable  type^  there  are  foreshadowed  the 
relation  of  sequence^  the  relation  of  unlikeness  among  the 
sensations^  the  relation  of  likeness  among  the  sensations,  the 
relation  of  unlikeness  among  the  changes,  and  the  relation 
of  likeness  among  the  changes.  The  earliest  possible  ex- 
periences are  those  supplying  the  raw  material  from  which 
these  cognitions  are  developed. 

Suppose  that  a  third  state^  G — a  third  kind  of  sensationj 
is  now  joined  to  the  others.  Further  relations  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness  between  states  and  between  changes  result. 
But  not  simply  can  there  occur  a  greater  variety  of  pheno* 
mena  of  the  same  kind  :  new  kinds  of  phenomena  become 
possible.  The  two  states  A,  B,  wo  have  assumed  to  alter- 
nate with  equal  facility  in  each  direction  A — B,  B — A.  If, 
however,  the  new  state  C  frequently  follows  B  but  never 
precedes  it,  there  results  an  experience  of  two  orders  of 
change  which  become  known  by'  contrast :  the  duplex 
change  A — B,  B — ^A,  answering  to  the  relation  of  co-exist- 
ence, and  the  single  change  B — C,  answering  to  the  rela- 
tion of  sequence  proper.  Moreover,  after  this  introduction 
of  a  third  state,  it  becomes  possible  for  some  particular 
combination  to  be  established  as  one  of  more  frequent 
recurrence  than  the  others;  and  the  recurrence  of  such 
particular  combination,  B — A — C  for  example,  supplies  the 
material  for  a  relation  of  likeness,  not  between  one  single 
change  in  consciousness  and  previous  changes,  but  between 
a  group  of  changes  and  previous  groups.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  more  varied  experiences  that  now  arise  of  the  relations 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness,  which  subsist  between  several 
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Idndfl  of  primitive  states,  several  kinds  of  single  clianges, 
and  several  kinds  of  compound  clianges,  afford  data  for  the 
consciousness  of  likeness  and  unlikoness  in  genoral,  apart 
firom  the  particular  terms  between  which  they  were  first 
established. 

Supposing  this  introduction  of  new  sensations,  new 
changes,  and  new  combinations  among  them,  to  be  carried 
on  step  by  step,  let  us  mark  what  must  result  from  that 
universal  law,  that  the  more  frequently  mental  states  have 
occurred  in  a  certain  order  the  more  easily  and  rapidly  do 
they  follow  one  another  in  that  order.  In  proportion  as  the 
specially-combined  states  D — B — ^A — C,  have  been  repeated, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  last 
becomes  abbreviated;  and  ultimately  this  series  of  states 
and  changes  takes  no  more  time  than  one  of  its  constituents 
originally  did.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  compound 
changes  tend  to  become  more  and  more  clearly  thinkable  as 
single  phenomena  in  consciousness — ^more  and  more  readily 
classable  with  the  like  previous  phenomena  and  distinguish- 
able from  others.  But  now  observe  the  important  fact  that 
in  proportion  as  a  chain  of  such  changes  is  consolidated  into 
a  single  change,  in  the  same  irropovtion  do  the  several  sensa^ 
tions  which  form  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
changes,  become  present  together.  When  the  compound 
change  D — ^B — ^A — C,  takes  place,  as  it  ultimately  does, 
almost  instantaneously,  it  results  that  before  the  first  sensa- 
tion or  idea  D,  has  ceased,  the  others  B,  A,  0,  have 
severally  arisen.  Hence  there  is  produced  a  consolidated 
consciousness  in  which  many  sensations  appear  to  be  simul- 
taneously presented — a  consolidated  consciousness  answer- 
ing to  some  outward  object  that  habitually  gives  this 
group  of  sensations.  And  we  have  but  to  conceive  an 
endless  progress  in  this  consolidation  of  changes,  to  com- 
prehend how  there  can  arise  the  consciousness  of  complex 
things — ^how  the  objects  with  which  human  intelligence 
deals  become  thinkable  as  like  and  unlike  —  how  the 
highest  acts  of  perceptioii  and  reason  become  possible. 
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§  379.  Of  conrse  tho  actual  genesis  of  intelligenoe  is 
incomparably  more  complex  tlian  it  is  here  represented  to 
be.  This  description  simply  shadows  forth  the  natnre  of 
the  process — exhibits  the  fundamental  principles  of  it. 
The  successive  complications  above  suggested  in  rapid 
succession^  can  in  reality  arise  only  by  insensible  degrees. 
Each  order  of  experiences  must  be  registered  in  the 
nervous  structures  by  long-continued  habit^  before  any 
higher  order  can  be  dealt  with.  Each  constantly-united 
group  of  states  of  consciousness  must  be  more  or  less 
completely  fused  into  one  state^  before  any  further  com- 
plexity can  bo  reached  by  the  combination  of  such  groups. 
In  respect  of  its  progress,  this  organization  of  experiences 
must  conform  to  the  laws  of  organization  in  general ;  and 
must  therefore  be  extremely  slow. 

Taking  the  above  description,  however,  as  exhibiting 
the  method  of  tho  process  in  its  most  general  outlines,  it 
will  serve  to  show  that  at  the  very  outset  there  are  in- 
volved tho  materials  of  those  fundamental  relations  to 
which  analysis  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  pointed.  It 
will  servo  to  make  more  comprehensible  how,  out  of 
change,  kind  of  change,  degree  of  change,  facility  of 
change,  arrangement  of  change,  &c.,  the  infinitely-varied 
states  of  consciousness  may  be  elaborated.  And  it  vn\l 
servo  to  suggest  how,  by  the  ever-progressiug  consolidation 
of  changes — tho  running  together  of  larger  and  larger 
groups  and  series  of  them — there  can  arise,  out  of  internal 
phenomena  originally  successive,  the  means  of  representing 
those  extremely-complicated  phenomena  of  coexistence 
which  constitute  the  external  world. 


CHAPTER  XXVU. 


RESULTS. 


§  380.  Among  the  truths  to  be  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going chapters,  one  of  the  most  significant  is  that  there 
exists  a  unity  of  composition  throughout  all  the  phenomena 
of  intelligence.  At  the  outset  we  saw  that  the  most  com- 
plex processes  of  reasoning  are  resolvable  into  intuitions  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  between  terms  more  or  less  involved. 
Under  various  modes,  complications,  and  degrees  of 
perfection,  these  intuitions  were  found  to  be  traceable  not 
only  throughout  all  kinds  of  reasoning,  but  throughout  all 
kinds  of  perception :  constituting  in  every  case  the  general 
structure  of  the  cognition,  whatever  its  particular  sab- 
stance.  And  we  have  recently  seen,  both  analytically  and 
synthetically,  that  these  intuitions  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
very  first  stages  of  an  incipient  consciousness. 

Standing  together,  this  consistency  in  its  particular  re- 
sults and  their  subordination  to  one  general  result,  supply 
strong  confirmation  of  the  analysis ;  both  as  a  whole  and  in 
its  several  parts.  But  they  will  be  seen  to  supply  yet  stronger 
confirmation  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  inferable,  even  a  priori, 
that  analysis  must  disclose  some  such  universal  law.  For 
whatever  may  be  the  conditions  under  which  alone  con- 
sciousness can  exist,  they  must  be  common  to  all  kinds 
and  degrees  of  consciousness.  They  must  be  disclosed  along 
with  the  initial  phenomena  of  consciousness;   and  must 
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underlie  each  of  tbe  more  complex  phenomena  bnilt  oat  of 
these  initial  phenomena.  In  other  words — ^there  must  be 
some /arm  of  thought,  exhibited  alike  in  the  very  lowest  and 
the  very  highest  manifestations  of  intelligence.  Hence, 
when  we  find  that  in  the  first  changes  of  the  aimplest  con* 
ceivable  conscionsness^  data  for  the  relations  of  likeness  and 
nnlikeness  are  given — ^that  these  relations  form  but  another 
side  of  the  very  changes  which  constitnte  the  nascent  oon- 
scionsncss ;  we  may  conclude  that  these  relations  must  be 
the  foundation  of  all  intelligence.  And  this  being  the 
conclusion  reached  at  every  successive  stage  of  an  analysis 
pursued  quite  independently  of  any  such  a  priori  considera- 
tion^  there  can^  I  think^  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  its  correctness. 
The  various  divisions^  therefore^  which  we  ordinarily  make 
among  our  mental  operations^  and  which  psychologists  have 
mostly  regarded  as  marking  out  distinct  fisMmlties,  have 
merely  a  superficial  truth.  They  are  to  be  understood  as 
indicating  modifications  of  detail  which  distinguish  pheno- 
mena that  are  essentially  similar — ^modifications  which  do 
but  mask  that  fundamental  unity  of  composition  possessed 
by  all  cognitions  whatever. 

§  381 .  Contemplating  the  facts  from  another  point  of  view, 
we  may  see  that  not  only  the  foryn  of  thought^  but  the  process 
of  thought,  is  the  same  throughout.  The  mode  in  which  the 
elements  of  a  compound  quantitative  argument  are  dealt 
with  by  the  mind,  is  essentially  similar  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  elements  of  every  other  human  thought  are  dealt  with ; 
and  the  impressions  received  by  inferior  intelligences,  even 
down  to  the  very  lowest,  are  dealt  with  after  a  like  mode. 

We  saw  that  all  reasoning  is  definable  as  the  classification 
of  relations.  We  saw  that  the  perception  of  an  object  is 
possible  only  by  the  classing  of  a  present  group  of  attributes 
and  relations  with  a  past  group.  We  saw  that  the  consti- 
tuents of  any  complex  perception  must  be  severally  classed 
with  previously-known  constituents  of  the  same  order.  And 
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we  saw  that  not  even  the  simplest  attribnte  or  relation  can  , 
be  known  nntU  there  exist  others  with  which  it  can  be 
ranged ;  since  the  knowing  it  is  the  thinking  of  it  as  one 
with  certain  others — the  classing  it  with  those  others.  Nay, 
the  relation  of  anlikeness  itself  is  cognizable  only  as  like 
previously-experienced  relations  of  unlikeness — is  incogni- 
zable unless  there  exist  other  relations  with  which  it  may  be 
classed.  As  above  hinted,  this  law  applies  not 

to  human  thought  alone.  The  life  of  the  lowest  sentient 
being  is  made  possible  only  by  an  organic  classification  of 
impressions.  The  condition  on  which  every  creature  exists  , 
is,  that  it  shall  behave  in  special  ways  under  special  stimuli — 
that  contact  with  nutritive  matter  shall  modify  its  motions  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  contact  with  innutri- 
tive  matter  modifies  them — that  one  impression  shall  lead  it 
to  attack,  another  to  hide,  and  so  on.  Manifestly,  if  there 
is  no  adaptation  between  its  acts  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances, it  must  quickly  cease  to  live.  And  if  it  exhibits 
any  adaptation,  it  can  do  so  only  because  certain  impressions 
made  upon  it  call  forth  one  kind  of  action,  while  others  call 
forth  another  kind.  There  must  exist  in  it  some  means 
whereby  these  impressions  are  distinguished  as  such  or 
such,  or  are  classified — some  organic  registry  of  external 
differences  and  similarities.  Not  that  there  need  be  any- 
thing like  what  we  know  as  a  consciousnescr  of  external 
differences  and  similarities :  there  needs  only  an  innate 
capability  of  acting  thus  or  thus,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  stimulus.  But  so  far  as  this  implies  it,  the  organism 
must  have  a  power  of  appreciating  differences  and  simi- 
larities— a  power  of  automatic  classification. 

Clearly,  then,  the  law  is  the  same  throughout.  When 
regarded  under  its  fundamental  aspect,  the  highest  reason- 
ing is  seen  to  be  one  with  all  the  lower  forms  of  human 
thought,  and  one  with  instinct  and  reflex  action,  even  in 
their  simplest  manifestations.  The  universal  process  of 
intelligence  is  the  assimilation  of  impressions.    And  the 
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differences  displayed  in  the  ascending  grades  of  intelligenoe 
are  consequent  npon  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
impressions  assimilated. 

§  382.  A  further  change  in  our  stand-point  introduces  us 
to  a  still  wider  view  of  mental  phenomena— discloses  an 
exhaustive  definition  of  them^  whether  considered  separate^ 
or  in  their  totality. 

We  have  seen  that  the  condition  on  which  alone  con- 
sciousness can  begin  to  exists  is  the  occurrence  of  a  change 
of  state ;  and  that  this  change  of  state  necessarily  generates 
the  terms  of  a  relation  of  unlikeness.  We  have  seen  that 
not  simply  does  consciousness  become  nascent  by  virtue  of 
a  change^  but  that  consciousness  can  continue  only  while 
changes  continue— only  while  relations  of  unlikeness  are 
being  established.  Hence^  consciousness  can  neither  arise 
nor  be  maintained  without  the  occurrence  of  differences  in 
its  state.  It  must  be  ever  passing  from  some  one  state  into 
a  different  stato.  In  other  words — ^there  must  be  a  eon- 
tinuous  differentiation  of  its  states. 

But  we  have  also  seen  that  the  states  of  consciousness 
successively  arising,  can  become  elements  of  thought  only 
by  being  known  as  like  certain  before-experienced  states. 
If  no  note  be  taken  of  the  different  states  as  they  occur — if 
they  pass  through  consciousness  simply  as  images  pass  over 
a  mirror ;  there  can  bo  no  intelligence,  however  long  the 
process  be  continued.  Intelligence  can  arise  only  by  the 
classification  of  these  states.  If  they  are  severally  taken 
note  of,  it  must  be  as  more  or  less  like  certain  previous  ones. 
They  are  thinkable  only  as  such  or  such  ;  that  is,  as  like 
certain  others  before-experienced.  The  act  of  knowing 
them  is  impossible  except  by  classing  them  with  those  of 
the  same  nature — assimilating  them  to  those  of  the  same 
nature.  In  being  known,  then,  each  state  must  become  one 
with  certain  previous  states — must  be  integrated  with  those 
previous  states.     Each  successive  act  of  knowing  must  bo 
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an  act  of  integprating.     That  is  to  say^  there  must  be  a  can'  \j^ 
tinuaus  integration  of  states  of  consciousness. 

These  are  the  two  antagonist  processes  by  which  con- 
sciousness subsists — ^the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  actions 
by  which  its  balance  is  maintained.  That  there  may  be  the 
material  for  thought^  consciousness  must  every  moment  have 
its  state  differentiated.  And  for  the  new  state  hence  re- 
sulting to  become  a  thought^  it  must  be  integrated  with 
before-experienced  states.  This  perpetual  alternation  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  consciousness  from  the  very  lowest  to 
the  very  highest.  It  is  distinctly  typified  in  that  oscillation 
between  two  states^  constituting  the  simplest  conceivablo 
form  of  consciousness;  and  it  is  illustrated  in  the  most 
complex  thinkings  of  the  most  cultivated  man. 

This  law  is  displayed  also  in  the  general  progress  of 
thought.  These  small  differentiations  and  integrations  that 
go  on  from  moment  to  moment,  result  in  those  great 
differentiations  and  integrations  which  constitute  mental 
development.  Every  case  in  which  an  advancing  intelli- 
gence distinguishes  between  objects^  or  phenomena^  or 
laws,  that  were  previously  confounded  together,  implies  a 
differentiation  of  states  of  consciousness.  And  every  case 
in  which  such  advancing  intelligence  recognizes  as  of  the 
same  essential  nature,  objects,  or  phenomena,  or  laws,  that 
were  previously  thought  distinct,  implies  an  integration  of 
states  of  consciousness. 

Under  its  most  general  aspect,  therefore,  all  mental  action 
whatever  is  definable  as  the  continuous  differentiation  and      \ 
integration  of  states  of  consciousness. 

§  383.  The   only  fact  of    importance   remaining  to  be 
pointed  out,  is  the  harmony  which  subsists  between  this 
final  result  and  that  reached  by  a  kindred  science.     The 
widest   truth   disclosed   by   the   inquiries    of  biologists   is     '^ 
parallel  to  the  one  at  which  we  have  just  arrived. 

As   there  are  two  antagonist  processes  by  which  con^ 
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scioosness  is  mamtained,  so  there  are  two  aatagoniBt 
processes  by  which  bodily  life  is  maintained.  Bj  the 
actions  it  is  exposed  to  every  tissue  is  being  differentiated ; 
v  and  every  tissue  is  integrating  the  materials  supplied  by 
the  blood.  No  function  can  bo  performed  without  the 
differontiation  of  the  tissue  performing  it ;  and  no  tissue  is 
enabled  to  perform  its  function  save  by  the  integration  of 
nutriment.  In  the  balance  of  these  two  actions  the  organic 
life  is  maintained.  By  each  new  integration  an  organ  is 
fitted  for  being  again  differentiated;  while  each  new 
differentiation  enables  the  organ  again  to  integrate.  And 
as  with  the  psychical  life,  so  with  the  physical — ^the 
stopping  of  either  process  is  the  stopping  of  both. 

Moreover  the  parallel  equally  holds  under  the  second 
aspect.  Commencing  as  a  uniform  mass  of  matter,  every 
organism  is  evolved  by  the  differentiation  and  integration  of 
parts.  So,  too,  on  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  organi- 
zation at  large  as  exhibited  throughout  creation,  we  find 
that  the  integration  of  elements  which  perform  the  same 
function,  goes  on  pari  j^^^^^  with  the  differentiation  of 
elements  which  perform  diverse  functions.  That  advance 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  in  which  all  organiza- 
tion consists,  is  wholly  effected  by  this  duplex  action. 

Tin  1.  t\\()  s('i.H(s,  thcii'  is  a  continuous  differentiation 
..i.(i  nil  ^'ii.Hii  ilin»i;^li('Ut  the  hudy ;  as,  in  two  senses, 
there  is  a  eontinuous  diflcrentiation  and  integrj\tion 
tbrougliout  the  mind. 

When  we  remember  that  the  laws  of  structure  and  func- 
tion must  necessarily  harmonize;  and  that  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  nervous  system  must  conform  to  the 
laws  of  structure  and  function  in  general ;  we  shall  see  that 
ilie  j'jinilklisni  here  roughly  indicated  is  such  as  might  be 
C'-\pceie«l.  We  shall  see  that  the  ultimate  generalizations 
of  Psychology  and  Physiology  must  be,  as  they  hero  appear, 
different  sides  of  the  same  primordial  truth:  both  are 
expressions  of  the  same  fundamental  process  of  Life. 


PART  VII. 


GENERAL  ANALYSIS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE    FINAL    QUESTION. 

S  384.  When  at  the  outset  "The  scope  of  Psychology" 
was  considered^  it  was  pointed  ont  (§  53)  that  ''  that  which 
distinguishes  Psychology  from  the  sciences  on  which  it  rests, 
is,  that  each  of  its  propositions  takes  account  both  of  the 
connected  internal  phenomena  and  of  the  connected  external 
phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  «  «  •x-  Suppose  that 
A  and  B  are  two  related  manifestations  in  the  environment 
— say,  the  colour  and  taste  of  a  fruit ;  then,  so  long  as  we 
contemplate  their  relation  by  itself,  or  as  associated  with 
other  external  phenomena,  we  are  occupied  with  a  portion  of 
physical  sci^ice.  Now  suppose  that  a  and  b  are  the  sensa- 
tions produced  in  the  organism  by  this  peculiar  light  which 
the  fruit  reflects,  and  by  the  chemical  action  of  its  juice  on 
the  palate;  then  «  «  «  we  pass  into  the  domain  of 
Psychology  the  moment  we  inquire  how  there  comes  to  exist 
within  the  organism  a  relation  between  a  and  b  that  in 
some  way  or  other  corresponds  to  the  relation  between  A 
and  B.'' 

The  problem  of  Psychology  as  thus  posited,  presents 
different  aspects  according  as  one  or  other  of  the  inter- 
dependencies  among  these  relations  is  made  the  dominant 
topic.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  law  of  the  relation  A  B,  is 
the  problem  of  Objective  Science,  which  takes  for  granted 
that  a  b  answers  to  it,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  problem 
of    Subjective    Science    is   divisible    into    two   problems, 

X 
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according  as  it  inqnires  into  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion a  b  (the  rest  being  taken  for  granted)  or  according 
as  it  inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  A  B 
and  a  b.    For,  representing  these  inter-dependent  relations 


A'i  ?B 


«: :* 


diagramatically  as  above,  we  may,  setting  out  with  A  B  as 
known,  and  assuming  as  known  the  connexions  of  A  with 
a,  and  of  B  with  6,  go  on  to  ask  in  what  way  the  re- 
lation a  6  is  established  in  correspondence  with  A  B.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  setting  out  with  a  "b  as  known,  we  may 
ask  how  the  other  inter-dependencies  become  known— 
whether  we  have  any  warrant  for  asserting  the  connexions 
of  a  with  A  and  of  b  with  B?  and  if  so,  what  that 
warrant  is  T 

In  the  foregoing  divisions  of  this  work  the  first  of  these 
problems  has  been  dealt  with  under  its  several  aspects. 
Taking  for  granted  the  objective  A  B,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  subjective  a  b,  we  have  examined  how  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  subjective  a  6  is  established — tracing  out 
the  process  first  of  all  sj-nthetically  and  then  analytically. 
We  have  now  to  enter  upon  the  other  problem — the  theory 
of  the  connexion  between  A  B  and  a  b.  In  other  words,  we 
now  pass  from  our  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  human 
knowledge. 

This,  which  is  the  last  problem,  has  not  uncommonly  been 
dealt  with  as  the  first.  The  unlikelihood  of  success  when  it 
is  BO  dealt  with,  will  be  manifest  on  glancing  at  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case. 
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§  385.  Knowledge  implies  something  known  and  some- 
thing which  knows;  whence  it  follows  that  a  theory  of 
knowledge  is  a  theory  of  the  relation  between  the  two. 
Observe  how  distinct  are  the  three  things. 

Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  an  aggregate  of  propositions 
respecting  objects ;  and  each  gronp  of  these  propositions, 
as  for  instance  those  constituting  the  science  of  Astronomy, 
we  regard  as  expressing  certain  connexions  which  continue 
to  hold  whether  we  continue  conscious  or  not.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  aggregate  of  propositions  concerning 
states  of  consciousness;  and  we  regard  these  propositions 
as  expressing  certain  connexions  which  continue  to  hold 
irrespective  of  the  continuance  of  any  other  connexions. 
And  now  here  are  certain  propositions  which  do  not  assert 
connexions  among  Things,  and  which  do  not  assert  con- 
nexions among  Thoughts,  but  which  assert  connexions 
between  Things  and  Thoughts.  Or,  to  speak  strictly,  though 
they  tacitly  assert  certain  connexions  among  Things  and 
oertain  connexions  among  Thoughts,  which  are  indispensable 
elements  of  them,  yet  the  connexions  vrith  which  they  are 
immediately  concerned  are  those  between  Things  and 
Thoughts.  If,  then,  we  distinguish  Objective  Science 

as  the  theory  of  the  known  and  Subjective  Science  as  the 
theory  of  that  which  knows;  it  becomes  manifest  that  a 
theory  of  knowledge,  which  answers  to  what  is  commonly 
called  Metaphysics,  is  a  co-ordination  of  the  two.  And  if  so, 
a  true  theory  of  knowledge  involves  a  true  theory  of  that 
which  knows  and  a  true  theory  of  that  which  is  known ; 
since  error  in  either  factor  must  involve  error  in  the  pro- 
duct. Doubtless,  in  a  sense,  all  three  questions  must  be 
rightly  answered  in  rightly  answering  any  one.  But  while 
a  true  theory  of  knowledge  is  impossible  without  a  true 
theory  of  the  thing  knowing  and  a  theory  of  the  thing 
known  which  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  while  it  follows 
that  advance  towards  a  true  theory  of  any  one  depends  on 
advances  towards  true  theories  of  the  others ;  it  is,  I  think, 

X  2 
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manifest  that^  since  a  tme  theory  of  knowledge  implies 
a  true  co-ordination  of  that  which  knows  with  that  which  is 
known,  the  ultimate  fdrm  of  such  a  theory  can  be  reached 
only  after  the  theories  of  that  which  knows  and  of  that 
which  is  known  have  reached  their  ultimate  forms. 

The  only  hopeful  course  is  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued,  not  by  metaphysicians,  but  by  mankind  at  large. 
It  is  this  : — first,  to  accumulate  and  classify  crude  observa- 
tions and  inferences,  such  as  constitute  the  mental  pos- 
sessions of  the  savage  and  the  rustic.  Next,  as  the  accumu- 
lation increases,  becomes  organized,  and  is  freed  from  its 
grosser  errors,  to  observe  how  the  errors  are  separated  from 
it  j  and  so  to  get  a  rude  conception  of  the  knowing  process 
and  the  process  of  discriminating  truth  from  falsehood.  The 
rudimentary  theory  of  knowing,  accepted  provisionally,  has 
then  to  bo  used  as  a  means  of  further  purifying  and  system- 
atizing that  which  is  known.  Along  with  the  growth  of  that 
which  is  known — the  gradual  expulsion  of  falsities  fixjm  the 
mass  of  truths — the  frequent  detection  of  that  which  is  as- 
sumed in  the  midst  of  that  which  is  proved;  there  goes  a  con- 
tinuous activity  of  the  process  of  knowing  and  a  continuous 
opportunity  of  examining  it — an  opportunity  that  becomes 
ever  better  as  the  antithesis  between  fact  and  fancy  becomes 
clearer.  Thus,  the  theory  of  the  Known  and  the  theory  of 
the  Knowing  advance  step  by  step,  yielding  mutual  aid — 
each  further  progress  of  the  one  making  possible  a  further 
progress  of  the  other.  Meanwhile  the  theory  of  Knowledge, 
growing  into  dofiniteness  as  its  factors  become  definite, 
advances  towards  the  condition  of  a  true  theory  a  stage 
behind  its  advancing  factors ;  and  has  to  assume  its 
finished  shape  after  these  have  assumed  their  finished 
shapes. 

That  the  theories  of  the  Known  and  of  the  Knowing 
have  assumed  their  finished  shapes,  and  that  a  finished 
theory  of  Knowledge  is  now  possible,  would,  of  course,  be 
an  absurd  assumption.     But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  theorv 
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of  the  Known  has  been  redaced  to  a  more  sysfcematic  form, 
and  that  the  theory  of  the  Knowing  has  also  been  better 
systematized,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  we  are  in  a  position 
for  reconsidering  the  theory  of  Knowledge.  Let  ns 
observe  where  we  stand.  The  Abstract  Sciences 

long  ago  reached  a  sufficient  degree  of  development. 
The  Abstract-Concrete  Sciences  have  now  made  such 
great  advances  that  we  may  fairly  consider  ourselves,  as 
understanding  the  laws  of  the  more  important  physical 
actions.  The  Concrete  Sciences,  dealing  with  the  con* 
tinnous  transformations  of  sensible  existences  taken  alto- 
gether, or  in  groups,  or  singly,  have  been  severally  pro- 
gressing in  definiteness  and  coherence — a  definiteness  and 
coherence  now  made  greater  by  the  recognition  of  certain 
laws  which  hold  of  the  transformation  in  general  and  in 
detail.  Meanwhile,  examination  of  the  actions  of 

the  Knowing  has  been  lately  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  this 
fuller  and  more  precise  account  of  the  Known.  In  the  pre- 
ceding volume  Objective  Science  has  helped  us  to  explain 
the  genesis  and  nature  of  the  process  of  knowing ;  and  in 
the  Part  just  closed  we  have  examined  analytically  the 
knowing  process  under  all  its  forms,  from  the  most  com- 
plex down  to  the  most  simple,  reaching  at  last  a  con- 
clusion respecting  that  which  is  essential  to  it  throughout. 

Such  being  our  preparations,  we  have  now  to  examine 
afresh  the  theory  of  Knowledge ;  and  see  what  revision  of 
it  may  be  made  by  the  help  of  these  revised  theories  of 
the  Ejiown  and  the  Knowing. 

§  386.  To  do  this  will  be  to  redeem  the  promise  made  by 
impUcation  in  First  PHnciples,  when  dealing  with  ^'  The 
Data  of  Philosophy.**  It  was  there  argued  (§  39)  that 
"  developed  intelligence  is  framed  upon  certain  organized 
and  consolidated  conceptions  of  which  it  cannot  divest 
itself;  and  which  it  can  no  more  stir  without  using  than 
the  body  can  stir  without  help  of  its  limbs.    In  what  way. 
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then,  is  it  possible  for  intelligence,  striTing  after  Philosopliy, 
to  give  any  account  of  these  conceptions,  and  to  show  either 
their  validity  or  their  invalidity  ?  There  is  but  one  way. 
Those  of  them  which  are  vital,  or  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  rest  without  mental  dissolution,  must  be  assumed  as 
true  provUionalhj.  The  fundamental  intuitions  that  are 
essential  to  the  process  of  thinking,  must  be  temporarily 
accepted  as  unquestionable :  leaving  the  assumption  of  their 
unquestionableness  to  be  justified  by  the  results/'  And  it 
was  further  argued  (§  40)  that  ''setting  out  with  these 
fundamental  intuitions  provisionally  assumed  to  be  true— 
that  is,  provisionally  assumed  to  be  congruous  with  all  other 
dicta  of  consciousness — the  process  of  proving  or  disprov- 
ing the  congruity  becomes  the  business  of  Philosophy ;  and 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  congruity  becomes  the 
same  thing  as  the  complete  unification  of  knowledge  in 
which  Philosophy  reaches  its  goal/* 

This  much  having  been  premised,  we  asked  what  data 
Philosophy  needs ;  and  after  glancing  at  the  genesis  of 
them,  we  accepted  as  its  data  certain  primary  conceptions 
taken  for  granted  in  every  act  of  daily  life,  and  assumed  as 
beyond  question  in  scientific  investigations  of  all  orders. 
Since  then  we  have  been  occupied  in  carrying  on  the  unifi- 
cation indicated ;  and  thus  far  have  found  everywhere 
the  required  congruity.  We  are  now  called  upon  to 
reconsider  these  provisional  assumptions.  The  process  of 
unification,  as  carried  on  throughout  the  great  classes  of 
phenomena  distinguished  as  Biology  and  Psychology,  has 
brought  us  at  length  to  these  assumptions  themselves ;  and 
the  question  here  to  be  met  is,  whether  they  admit  of  being 
unified  with  the  coherent  body  of  conclusions  to  which  ac- 
ceptance of  them  has  led  us.  For  some  critics  hold  that 
under  a  finah  analysis  there  evolve  irreconcilable  incon- 
gruities between  these  postulated  dicta  of  consciousness  and 
the  conclusions  which  consciousness  otherwise  interrogated 
leads  us  to.     Hence  it  becomes  needful  to  look  closely  at 
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these  postulates  and  to  test  the  arguments  of  those  who 
deny  their  validity. 

§  387.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  take  up  the  vexed 
question  of  Subject  and  Object.  The  relation  between  these^ 
as  antithetically-opposed  divisions  of  the  entire  assemblage 
of  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable,  was  our  datum.  The 
fabric  of  conclusions  built  upon  it  must  be  unstable  if  this 
datum  can  be  proved  either  untrue  or  doubtful.  Should  v^ 
the  idealist  be  right,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  a  dream. 

Some  definite  issue,  then,  must  here  be  reached.  Either  by 
critical  examination  we  must  be  forced  to  relinquish  all  the 
inferences  we  have  thus  far  drawn ;  or  we  must  be  driven 
into  that  position,  apparently  satisfactory  to  some,  in  which 
are  entertained  two  mutually-destructive  beliefs;  or  we 
must  discover  that  the  reasonings  of  idealists  and  sceptics  ' 
are  fiEJlacious.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  last  result  is  the 
one  to  be  expected. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   ASSUMPTION   OF    METAPHTSIGIAKS. 

§  388.  When  a  schoolboy  takes  up  to  his  teacher  a  Bum 
in  long  division,  he  is  not  uncommonly  told  to  '^  prove  it/' 
Returning  to  his  desk,  he  multiplies  the  divisor  by  the 
quotient,  and  adds  to  the  product  the  remainder,  if  there 
happens  to  be  one.  Supposing  the  amount  which  results  is 
found  to  agree  with  the  dividend,  the  inference  is  that  the 
division  has  been  rightly  performed ;  but  if  the  two  dis- 
agree, error,  either  in  the  division  or  in  the  process  by 
which  it  was  checked,  is  inferred.  Imagine,  however,  that 
th(>  boy,  while  recognizing  the  disagreement,  asserts  that  he 
1ms  jxTfornuHl  both  processes  rightly.  His  teacher  will 
coiu'lu(li>  that  ho  is  either  impertinent  or  stupid.  But 
nhould  his  comprehension  of  arithmetical  principles  be  un- 
(]ii(^stionublo,  and  should  there  be  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
HiiuH^ity,  the  teacher  will  probably  begin  to  suspect  in- 
cipient, insanity.  And  if  he  presently  finds  that  his  pupil,  in 
dtnilings  with  his  school-follows,  habitually  buys  and  sells  on 
the  nssiunption  that  his  multiplications  are  correct,  though 
they  i\w  habitually  contradicted  by  the  long  divisions  which 
ho  nfljrnis  to  be  correct,  he  will  conclude  that  if  there  is  not 
iuoipiont  insanity  there  is  some  inexplicable  mental  twist. 

Substitute  for  the  intellectual  processes  here  supposed, 
intellect unl  processes  of  a  partially-different  kind,  and  we 
haN*o  sonwthing  like  the  attitudes  assumed  by  idealists  and 
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sceptics.  The  parallel  holds  so  far  as  this^  that  by  them, 
too,  intelligence  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  given  problem; 
that  through  a  certain  complex  mode  of  action  of  this  in- 
telligence they  reach  a  particular  conclusion ;  that  through 
another  mode  of  action  of  this  intelligence  an  utterly  in- 
congruous conclusion  is  reached ;  and  that  while  they  con- 
tinue to  affirm  the  first  conclusion  they  continue  to  believe 
the  second :  some  of  them,  indeed,  (as  Hume)  admitting 
that ''  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  necessity, 
has  determined  us  to  judge ''  that  to  be  true  which  we  have 
yet  no  rational  ground  for  concluding  to  be  true. 

I  put  the  case  thus  strongly  with  the  view  of  distinctly 
raising  the  question — How  happens  it  that  metaphysicians 
have  so  unfaltering  a  faith  in  one  mode  of  intellectual 
action,  and  are  so  ready  to  treat  with  comparative  disregard 
the  results  reached  through  another  mode  of  intellectual 
action  ?  How  is  it  that  they  have  unbounded  confidence  in 
their  long  division,  and  so  little  confidence  in  the  multipli- 
cation by  which  it  is  checked  ?  Why  do  they  tacitly  assume 
the  error  to  be  in  the  short  process  rather  than  in  the  long 
one? 

§  389.  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  metaphysicians 
greatly  over-value  a  particular  mode  of  mental  action.  They 
tacitly  assume  the  supreme  authority  of  certain  highest  and 
most  recently-developed  powers  which  have  been  the  leaders 
to  immense  conquests ;  and  they  act  as  though  this  supre- 
macy were  unconditional.  Through  Beasoning  multitudes 
of  marvellous  results  have  been  reached,  and  Beasoning  has 
come  to  excite  an  amount  of  faith  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
which  is  its  due. 

The  proximate  causes  of  imposing  efiects  always  draw  to 
themselves  exaggerated  respect.  An  example  is  furnished 
by  the  prevalent  feeb'ng  shown  towards  the  press  as  a 
teaching  agency.  "  I  read  it  in  a  book,'^  is  a  phrase  often 
to  be  heard  among  the  half-educated  as  equivalent  to  ''it 
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must  be  true/'  Even  the  better-educated  babitnaUy  mani- 
fest the  same  feeling  in  a  smaller  degree.  A  statement 
made  by  some  sottish  penny-a-liner,  or  the  conclusion  drawn 
in  the  leading  article  of  some  shilling-a-liner  who  writes 
opinions  to  order,  is  received  with  a  degree  of  confidence  &r 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  given  to  the  man  himself. 
Nay,  we  may  detect  the  illusion  in  the  now  current  behef 
that  the  nation  is  about  to  be  moralized  by  lessons  learnt 
out  of  school-books.  Print  upon  paper  having  been  so 
widely  instrumental  in  diffusing  information,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  highly  cultivated  having  been  mainly 
acquired  through  print  upon  paper,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished such  an  intimate  association  between  truth  and  print 
upon  paper,  that  much  of  the  reverence  given  to  the  one 
gathers  round  the  other. 

Similarly  with  reasoning.  By  it  we  have  been  led  up 
from  the  few,  simple,  vague  notions  of  the  savage  to  the 
multitudinous,  complex,  and  definite  truths  which  now  so 
largely  serve  to  guide  us.  By  it  we  have  been  helped  to 
explore  a  Universe  compared  with  which  our  Earth  is  a  grain 
of  sand,  and  to  detect  the  structure  of  a  monad  compared 
with  which  a  grain  of  sand  is  an  Earth.  By  it  we  have  com- 
plicated and  perfected  those  arts  of  life  which  require 
cyclopaedias  to  describe  them.  Hence  there  has  naturally 
arisen  an  awe  of  Reason  which  betrays  many  into  the  error 
of  supposing  its  range  to  be  unlimited  ;  and  which  betrays 
others,  who  recognize  the  limitations  of  its  range,  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  within  these  its  dicta  are  above 
question. 

§  390.  Another  influence  has  favoured  the  establishment 
of  this  autocracy  among  the  faculties.  Reason  has  been  in- 
strumental in  putting  down  the  inferior  forms  of  mental 
government — the  government  by  prejudice,  the  government 
^y  tradition,  &c. ;  and  wherever  it  has  replaced  them  tends 
*o  play  the  despot  in  their  stead.     For  of  the  developing 
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mind,  as  of  a  developing  society,  it  seems  to  be  a  law 
tliat  progress  towards  the  highest  form  of  government, 
is  through  forms  each  of  which  establishes  a  new  ruling 
power  that  behaves  only  a  little  less  tyrannically  than 
the  ruling  power  it  displaced.  Or,  to  change  the  figure, 
we  may  say  that  by  extinguishing  other  superstitions 
Reason  makes  itself  the  final  object  of  superstition.  In 
minds  freed  by  its  help  from  unwarranted  beliefs,  it 
becomes  that  to  which  an  unwarranted  amount  of  belief 
is  given.  It  absorbs,  as  it  were,  the  strengths  of  all  the 
errors  it  has  subdued ;  and  the  unquestioning  respect  once 
felt  for  all  these  errors,  swells  by  accumulation  into  a 
servility  which  never  dreams  of  asking  for  the  credentials  of 
this  power  that  has  expelled  them. 

In  thus  describing  the  worship  of  that  which  puts  down 
superstitions  as  in  itself  the  final  superstition,  we  come, 
indeed,  much  nearer  to  literal  truth  than  at  first  appears. 
For  this  worship  implies  the  assumption  that  by  shaping 
consciousness  into  a  particular  form,  there  is  given  to  it  some 
power  independent  of  the  power  which  belongs  intrinsically 
to  its  substance.  Reasoning,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  re-coordinating  states  of  consciousness  already  co- 
ordinated in  certain  simpler  ways ;  and  re-coordination 
can  no  more  give  to  the  results  reached  a  validity  indepen- 
dent of  that  possessed  by  the  previously-coordinated  states, 
than  cutting  a  piece  of  wood  into  a  certain  shape  can 
give  it  a  power  independent  of  that  which  the  substance  of 
the  wood  already  has. 

§  391.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  this  excessive  con- 
fidence in  Reason,  as  compared  with  simpler  modes  of 
intellectual  action,  is  not  seen  in  those  by  whom  Reason 
has  been  employed  with  such  astonishing  results.  Men  of 
science,  now  as  in  all  past  times,  subordinate  the  deliver- 
ances of  consciousness  reached  through  mediate  processes 
to  the  deliverances  of  consciousness  reached  through  im- 
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ncdiato  processes ;  or,  to  speak  strictly^  they  subordiDate 
liose  deliverances  reached  through  prolonged  and  consciooB 
'easoning,  to  those  deliverances  reached  through  reasoning 
hat  has  become  so  nearly  automatic  as  no  longer  to  be 
»lled  reasoning.     The   astronomer  who  has,  through  the 
elaborate  quantitative  reasonings  which  we  call  calculations, 
concluded   that  a   transit  of  Venus  will   commence  on  a 
certain  day,  hour,  and  minute,  and  who  on  turning  a  tele- 
scope to  the  Sun  at  that  time  sees  no  black  spot  enter- 
ing  on   its   disc,  infers   an  untruth  in  his  calculations— 
lot  an  untruth  in  those  relatively-brief  and  primitive  acts 
of  thought  which  make  up  his  observation.     The  chemist 
ivhose  reasoned-out  formula  for  a  new  compound  implies 
;hat  tho  separated  precipitate  put   into   his   scales   should 
nreigh  a  grain,  and  who  finds  that  it  weighs  two  grains,  at 
>nco    abandons  the  verdict  of  his  reasoning;    and  never 
Ireams  of  calling  in  question  the  verdict  of  his  direct  per- 
ception.    So  is  it  with  all   classes  of  the  men  whose  joint 
}iforts  havo  brought  our  knowledge  of  the  Universe  to  its 
present  coherent  comprehensive  state.     It  is  rather  among 
iho  spectators  of  these  vast  achievements  of  Reason  that 
kvo  tuul  this  oxaggeiTitcd  estimate  of  its  power;  and  in  the 
minds  of  these  spectators  its  usurpation  is  often  marked  in 
[Proportion  as  tho  converse  with  Nature  has  been  remote. 

Of  course,  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  taking  sides  with 
those  who  would  subordinate  Reason  to  Faith.  The  ques- 
tion raised  is  that  of  the  comparative  validities  of  beliefs 
ri\*icluHl  through  complex  intellectual  processes  and  beliefs 
roaohod  through  simple  intellectual  processes.  I  put  in  a 
ionuirror  to  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  complex  pro- 
cesses an^  the  relatively-authoritative  ones;  and  ask  the 
svarrant  for  this  assimiption.  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
^hat  metaphysicians,  setting  out  with  this  as  their  postulate, 
*oom  unconscious  that  they  have  postulated  anything;  and 
**fty  1h>  brtnighl  to  a  stand  by  demanding  proof  that  their 
^stulute  has  a  greater  certainty  than   the  counter-postu- 
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late.  Deliverances  of  consciousness  are  of  two  kinds — the  ^ 
one  given  through  a  process  comparatively  direct,  the  other 
given  through  a  process  comparatively  indirect.  The  mass 
of  men  take  for  granted  that  when  the  results  of  the  two 
processes  are  at  variance,  those  reached  by  the  direct  pro- 
cess must  be  accepted ;  and  men  of  science,  who  use  both 
processes  to  most  purpose,  agree  with  the  mass  of  men  in 
unhesitatingly  assuming  this  supremacy  of  the  direct  pro- 
cess.  The  few  metaphysicians,  however,  assume  that  the 
indirect  process  is  supreme.  Here,  as  a  first  step  in  the 
criticism  of  their  conclusions,  comes  the  question — ^Why  is 
the  indirect  process  supreme  ?  If  they  can  give  a  satis- 
factory answer,  they  establish  a  claim  to  proceed  with  their 
case.  If  not,  the  illusion  is  as  likely  to  be  with  them  as 
with  their  opponents. 

As  likely,  I  have  said — I  should  have  said  more  likely. 
For  here  we  have  only  to  ask  how  their  assumption  is  to  \ 
be  justified,  to  find  that  there  is  no  possible  way  of  justify-  : 
ing  it.  In  the  trial  of  Reason  versus  Perception,  Reason 
claims  superior  trustworthiness.  If  this  claim  is  chal- 
lenged. Reason  can  do  no  more  than  employ  some  process 
of  Reason  to  justify  the  claim.  But  such  process  of  Reason 
itself  needs  to  be  proved  valid  if  Reason  in  general  needs 
to  be  proved  valid.  The  validity  of  Reason  is  already 
taken  for  granted  in  any  argument  by  which  the  superior 
trustworthiness  of  Reason  is  to  be  shown.  There  can  be 
nothing  but  a  disguised  petitio  principii.  If,  of  two  wit- 
nesses brought  into  court  to  testify  each  on  his  own  behalf, 
A  asserts  one  thing  and  B  the  opposite  thing,  B  does  not 
increase  his  credibility  by  any  number  of  assertions  which 
severally  take  for  granted  his  credibility.  Reason,  then,  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  justifying  its  assumption.  An 
assumption  it  is  at  the  outset.  An  assumption  it  must  | 
remain  to  the  last. 
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their  intrinsic  connotations.  And  if  S0|  the  Verbal  sign 
brown  cannot  now  be  used  to  convey  the  idea  brawn,  without 
tacitly  implying  some  such  intrinsic  connotations. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  extrinsic  connotations  of  the 
word.     To   think  of  broion  is  simnltaneonsly  to  think  of 
colour.     I  cannot  have  that  consciousness  of  it  which  con- 
stitutes cognition,  without  referring  it  to  its  class.     This 
involves  a  further  extrinsic  connotation.      Colour  is  an 
abstract  word  which  has  no  meaning  in  the   absence  of 
experience  of  colours ;  so  that  there  are  indirectly  connoted 
other  distinct  colours,  forming  along  with  brawn  the  class  to 
which  brown  is  referred  in  being  thought  of.     This  is  not 
all.  •  Colour  is  thinkable  as  a  kind  of  feeling,  only  by  con- 
trast with  other  kinds  of  feelings — ^to  identify  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness as  colour,  is  simultaneously  to  distinguish  it  from 
touch,  taste,  smell,  sound,  &c.     Great  classes  of  feelings  are 
thus  connoted  by  the  class  colour,  which  is  connoted  by  the 
colour  brown.     \  Take  another  group  of  extrinsic 

connotations.  Tne  consciousness  of  colour  involves  the  con- 
sciousness of  space  of  two  dimensions ;  and  be  it  true  or  not 
that  in  the  undeveloped  consciousness  an  area  of  colour 
cannot  be  conceived  without  conception  of  distance  going 
with  it,  there  can  be  no  question  that  by  the  time  the 
word  brown  is  used,  distance  is  connoted,  and  that  there 
is  also  connoted  the  consciousness  of  position.  Hence 
the  word  brown  is  meaningless  unless  space  of  three  dimen- 
sions, more  or  less  specialized  by  limitations  of  place,  and 
size,  and  form,  is  simultaneously  conceived.  Time,  too,  is 
extrinsically  connoted.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the 
relation  of  coexistence,  under  which  an  area  of  brown  has  to 
be  represented,  can  be  known  only  by  contrast  with  non- 
coexistence,  that  is,  with  succession ;  but  I  mean  that  the 
consciousness  of  brown  tacitly  implies  past  experiences  of 
browns,  with  which  it  is  classed  as  like ;  and  to  think  of 
brown  in  terms  of  a  before-known  feeling  is  to  be  conscious 
of  time.  Merely  just  indicating  remoter  connota- 
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tions^  stioli  as  the  general  relations  of  likeness  and  difference 
inyolyed  in  all  the  foregoing  connotations,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest  that  there  can  be  no  consciousness 
answering  to  the  word  brown,  unless  there  go  along  with  it 
numerous  consciousnesses  denoted  by  other  words  not 
mentioned.  Only  by  co-operation  with  the  many  thoughts 
answering  to  these  many  words,  does  the  thougLt  brovm  be- 
come possible.* 

This  being  understood,  we  are  prepared  to  examine  the 
language  used  by  metaphysicians,  and  to  mark  all  its  direct 
and  indirect  implications. 

§  393.  At  the  outset  of  his  Principles  of  Human  KnoW' 
ledge,  Berkeley  discusses  the  use  of  abstract  words ;  observ- 
ing, very  truly,  that  in  no  case  can  an  abstract  word  be 
rendered  into  thought  without  some  one  or  more  of  the 
concrete  meanings  embraced  by  it  being  thought  of.  He 
says  : — "  I  can  consider  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by 
itself  abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But 
then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some 
particular  shape  or  colour.  *  *  *  And  it  is  equally  im- 
possible for  me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct 
from  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor  slow, 
curvilinear  nor  rectilinear ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all 
oilier  abstract  general  ideas  whatsoever.''  Having  pro- 
fessedly cleared  the  ground  from  the  ambiguities  due  to 
the  careless  use  of  abstract  words,  Berkeley  commences 
his  ailment.  We  will  interpret  its  words  after  his  own 
principle  of  interpretation,  and  as  defined  by  their  connota- 
tions, intrinsic  and  extrinsic. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  succeeding  chapter,  we  come 
upon  these  words — ''By  sight  I  have  the  ideas  of  light  and  of 
colours/'  Let  us  take  seriatim  each  member  of  this  statement 
and  consider  all  that  is  meant  by  it.  The  word  by  is 

*  For  another  exposition  of  thia  generil  doctrine  see  Second  Edition  of 
First  PrineipUB,  §  39. 
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remote^  tells  us  specifically  what  the  word  by  told  as 
generally — ^that  there  is  somo  unspecified  existence  in  some 
relation  of  proximity.  Next  comes  the  third  word 

of  the  sentence,  L  We  need  not  go  into  the  vexed  question 
of  the  notion  of  personal  identity.  Nor  need  we  dwell  on 
the  &ct  that,  as  originally  used,  and  as  used  by  the  mass  of 
mankind  now,  I  means  the  individuality  as  a  whole;  of 
which  the  extended  organism  forms  in  thought  the  dominant 
element.  It  will  not  be  needful,  either,  to  commit  ourselves 
to  any  speculative  conclusions  respecting  the  original  mean- 
ings of  the  personal  pronouns,  of  which  it  is  said  that  the 
first  means  ^^  the  here "  and  the  second  ''  the  near  to  the 
here  ''—derivations  which  seem  to  me  extremely  doubtful. 
It  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
personal  pronouns  exist,  and  acquire  meanings,  only  by 
their  relations  to  one  another.  Nowhere  can  there  be  found 
a  language  which  has  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  without 
one  in  the  second  person — an  ^'I"  without  a  "thou." 
Leaving  out  all  question  of  the  intrinsic  connotation  of 
the  word  7,  its  extrinsic  oonnotation  has  all  along  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
not  I:  primarily  under  the  form  of  another  like  indi- 
vidual ;  secondarily  under  forms  implying  other  such  indi- 
viduals ;  and  tertiarily  under  forms  implying  entities  of 
alien  kinds.  We  come  now  to  the  word  have. 

Such  light  as  is  thrown  by  philologists  on  the  intrinsic 
connotations  of  this  word,  implies  that  its  deepest  known 
root  signified  "  to  touch  *'  or  •'  to  grasp  " — signified,  there- 
fore, the  action  of  a  hand  upon  something  seized.  How 
truly  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  we  have 
evidence  in  its  still-extant  legal  use.  To  seize  means^ 
in  Law,  "to  take  possession;"  and  "seizin"  means 
both  "possession"  and  ''the  thing  possessed."  So  that 
"  to  have,"  originally  connoted  a  connexion  between  the 
organism  and  an  external  object.  It  acquired  wider  mean- 
ings gradually,  as  this  connexion  became  more  indirect  and 

T  2 
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T-irT.-i5  :  ini  riilv  by  a  compao^tively-late  metaphor  was 
irjliei  --  :rcn:al  zicdidcadona.  Even  now  it  wonld  be 
ri:-sr,.-^'->«  -^  r'ne  absence  of  the  moltitndinons  ideas 
;:  ■  :-.r  tI:::!,??  "^'-:ch  ^-^  along  with  it.  I  have,  is  a  oom- 
"jj:.ir. ;-  ::  Tr:r-is  rza:  can  give  rise  to  a  thought^  only  by 
J-  -- :r^^  1  Iisr^cricn  bersreen  something  which  I  have 
4z  i  ?^-::i^':>. -jT  -irbLicb.  I  have  not.  If  all  things  stand  in  that 
:^'.Jkr. -"1  t.'  ric  -.zirl.ed  by  the  notion  of  possession^  then 
r«  *>v*>:cc  ^-t-ascs  :o  be  thinkable  from  the  absence  of  a  cor- 
^.Lir.-- .  >:  riia:  Vc:':!  bv  its  intrinsic  and  its  extrinsic  con- 
r  r.i:.  -5.  "/^c  tttt-I  V:.-t  necessarily  inTolvea  the  thought  of 
;  \-s:,  "_v  ::':ifr  :I:az  5«:l:'-e3istence.  The  next  in- 

: :  -•-■    >.  ■*■::.*:   i*  '=«■£  :::ear:  directly  and  indirectly  by  id^a? 
>  :>.  ::^  Aj-:-"i :•..'-  ani  ::s  cnrrent  use  imply  a  something 
!*-.%:  •<  .v-~.-v::iV.  ■^::Ii  Sv.*=ierhing  else.     The  primitive  ren- 
.'.i-:*.^   ;:"  rV..-  v.-:\xk  'wjr-i  .5fjt,  is  form.     Thence  came  the 
;?^.vv..LiTv  z.-:::z    ::'  a  scziblance  as  distinguished  from  a 
r.;-'  :y.     Ar.,'.  :":::r.  -.n  rlie  Flaronic  philosophy,  we  have  the 
v.*::\":-.r?  >-"  :-'«'i*r:<xi  :Iia:  *?**•  arc  the  eternal  archetypes 
.:"    ^V  :V.    >c:*.>-.V*.j    iliin*:^    are   the    temporary   antitypes. 
V'.'.-  -y*  *:::  ;\"'  :j.;.*2s:  r: canines,  however,  there  is  one  element 
- -i  . :    :  — :  V.  J    .' ;  v.  -. ;  v.  .^  u    j :'  :l:o   i  ■''.  i   wit h    something  of 
-.>   :>..*    .  :'   :  :  bo  i:   ibe  ccnnoxion   of  form  with 
>..<..    .-.-,    ::"  <.-"..  V'.w.vV-   w::b   rt:al::v,  or  of  divine  matrix 
•  .\" :  >  '.". ;  ■.; " .; v  vi  :r;  n:  : : .     Puis  intrinsic  connotat ion  of 
;:V.  ;\.s:.  V..V  '"■V/-.*'-    :5  no:  tbo  ur-.a.  has  survived  alike  in 
y  ..  '  >  y Ivv  ;\v.i  ::i  o.'minon  lire  ;  and  whatever  ho  may  profess, 
v.     .  :vi-  vTAn  U5C  :be  wcrd  without  carrvinc:  this  connotation 
■■.5   :h.  ::cV.:s.  Whoever  doubts  this,  needs 

'  r:>k  tbo  iir.pV.oritions  of  the  succeeding  word,  or"  It  is 
a  lr.ir".y-;iV<tnio:  word  expressing  a  relation — a  relation,  it 
iv.:":v  1  0,  boTwoon  one  thing  and  another,  or  between  a  thing 
TiV.  ;  a'^  :i::r:V;:to.  or  botwot  n  an  object  and  an  act,  or  between 
a  ca'.;?o  aud  an  otVoo:  :  but  a  relation  universally  and  neces- 
sarily implying  two  terms,  as  **  a  son  or'  John,''  '*  the  smell 
of  a  rose,''  "  the  kick  of  a  horse."     So  that  the  word  0/ 
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extrinsically  connotes  two  existences^  just  as  much  as  the 
word  idea  does ;  and  the  two  words  together^  idea  of, 
jointly  connoting  this  second  existence^  are  meaningless  in 
its  absence-— can  no  more  be  rendered  into  thought  than  the 
words  ''motion  of  can  be  rendered  into  thought  without 
a  consciousness  of  something  that  moves.  We  come 

lastly  to  the  word  colour  (for  we  may  omit  light  as  being  dealt 
with  in  dealing  with  colour) .  Already  we  have  seen  that  colour 
is  unthinkable  without  the  extrinsic  connotations  of  time^  ex- 
tension of  two  dimensions^  position^  class^  likeness^  differ- 
ence, &c.;  and  that  if  conceived  as  some  particular  colour, 
which  Berkeley  says  it  must  be,  it  intrinsically  connotes 
a  something  conspicuous  for  that  colour.  Now  we  have 
further  to  observe  that  this  particular  colour,  characterizing 
some  object  it  originally  connoted,  is  the  missing  term  of 
the  relation  expressed  in  blank  by  the  words  idea  of.  Here 
is  the  second  existence  implied  by  the  first  existence  idea,  as 
well  as  by  the  connecting  link  of,  expressing  relation.  Not 
only  do  we  find  on  examining  critically  the  thoughts  that 
are  indispensable  for  giving  meanings  to  these  words,  that 
eolowr  and  idea  refer  to  two  different  existences ;  but  we  also 
find  that  the  existence  to  which  the  word  colour  refers,  is  in- 
dissolubly  bound  up  with  other  existences  conditioned  in  a 
particular  way.*  And  so  it  turns  out  that  every 

*  It  nuty  be  well  to  ihnt  the  door  upon  the  idealist  who  seeks  an  escape 
from  this  interpretation.  He  will  perhaps  say  that  by  the  ideas  of  colaurs^ 
is  to  be  understood — the  ideas  belonging  to  the  class  of  ideas  distin- 
gnished  as  oolonrs ;  and  that  Berkeley  means  to  state  that  he  has  yarions 
olasseii  of  ideas  which  he  distingaishes  as  those  of  touch,  of  taste,  of  smell, 
of  sonnd,  &o.,  each  one  of  which  when  it  occurs  he  distinguishes  as  of,  or 
belonging  to,  its  class.  That  this  is  not  what  the  words  mean  will  be 
obvioos  on  taking  a  parallel  case.  Suppose,  referring  to  oysters,  I  call  them 
the  animals  of  moUusca  ;  will  it  be  admitted  that  I  have  correctly  expressed 
myself  as  meaning  animals  of  the  class  molluscs  ?  Suppose,  further,  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  animal  is  itself  in  dispute.  Can  we  accept 
an  nnnsual  rendering  which  requires  us  to  suppose  the  sentence  incomplete^ 
when  the  osnal  rendering  makes  sense  of  the  sentence  as  it  stands  ? 


word  of  the  aentenoe  teDs  Uie  wna   ■lory.     A3SkB  if 
its  inherited  constitatioiij  and  by  ihoae  apenialiiatiani  lAUk 
enable  it  to  oo-opemte  with  oAer  words,  it  profiss  itsetf  t» 
^  be  organised  in  conformity  widi  die  fimdaoiantBl  lektiOB 
of  sabjeet  and  object.  The  same  stray  is  told  bjeaehcknii 
of  the  sentence.    J)y  »ig1U  I   lUme,  if  we  vednoe  it  fim 
the  sbstract  to  the  oonoretej  as  Berkekj  insifts  that  m 
ooghty  ineritably  means  that  I,  throngh  the  ayenqf  ^  m§ 
^0>  receiTe  9omdking:  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  rs- 
oeiTing  something  throng  an  agent  without  being  oon* 
adoos  of  s  third   thing  from  which  my  agent  zeoeifSi 
that  aomething.    The  other  obuisej  idea  of  red  (to  ledoeo 
the  sbstract  cotomr  to  a  concrete)  jnst  as  certainly  infobei 
the  same  consdoosness — inrolTes  the  two  seperate  es- 
tstencee  idea  end  red,  ma  moch  aa  ''son  of  John "  inTcbei 
the  two  separate  exbtences,  John  and  his  son.    When  we 
pat  together  these  danaes^  the  indefinite  mmnmg  of  n^ 
first,  which  is  that  through  an  agent  I  receive  something 
from  something,  is  made  definite ;  and  I  leam  that  throofi^ 
this  agent  I  receiye  from  aomething  red  an  idea,  which  I 
call  an  idea  of  red.    The  whole  sentence,  then,  its  divisions, 
a:id  its  ultimate  parts,  separately   and  jointly  yield   this 
uieauiug ;  and  no  one,  metaphysician  or  other,  can  so  sup- 
press the  established  associations  of  the  words  as  to  keep 
this  meaning  oat  of  his  mind. 

But  now  suppose  we  give  the  metaphysician  full  license. 
Let  us  accept  his  words  as  he  wishes  them  to  be  accepted ; 
and  assume,  for  the  nonce,  that  it  is  possible  to  exclude  all 
consciousness  of  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  connotations. 
Let  us  grant  Berkeley  his  entire  position :  saying  with  him 
that  the  only  existences  are  in  the  mind,  and  that  the 
being  of  everything  is  the  being  perceived.  And  let  us 
imagine  that  his  words  imply  nothing  whatever  beyond 
these  states  of  mind  or  ideas.  Let  us  suppose  all  this,  1 
say ;  and  then,  rigorously  adhering  to  his  interpretation,  let 
us  observe  what  becomes  of  his  proposition — by  eight  I  have 
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the  ideas  of  light  and  of  colours.  Following  Berkeley'a 

precepts^  and  patting  for  the  abstract  word  sight  its  concrete 
meaning,  we  haye^  as  indispensable  elements  the  thought^ 
an  eye  directed  upon  something,  and  also  a  possessor  of  the 
eye.  Leave  out  any  one  of  these,  and  sight  cannot  be 
rendered  into  consciousness.  K  there  is  a  possessor  without 
an  eye,  there  is  no  sight ;  if  there  is  an  eye  without  a 
possessor,  there  is  no  sight;  if  there  are  the  eye  and  its 
possessor  but  nothing  to  be  seen,  there  is  no  sight.  Re- 
cognizing these  three  indispensable  components  of  the  con- 
ception sight,  we  have  now,  according  to  the  Berkeleian 
hypothesis,  to  consider  these  components  as  so  many  ideas, 
or  clusters  of  ideas.  An  eye  can  be  to  us  nothing  more 
than  a  combination  of  the  ideas  known  as  colours,  arranged 
in  a  way  to  produce  the  ideas  of  certain  forms,  connected  in 
thought  with  certain  ideas  of  touch  and  of  pressure  that 
are  combined  into  ideas  of  tangible  size,  shape,  softness, 
elasticity,  &c.,  and  which  are  also  connected  with  certain 
ideas  of  motions  disclosing  these  other  ideas.  And  now  the 
proposition  is  that  through  these  clustered  and  connected 
ideas,  adjusted  in  a  certain  ideal  way  to  something  else 
which  must  be  an  idea,  I  have  an  idea  of  colour.  K  the 
reader  finds  himself  enlightened  by  this  statement,  he  must 
have  a  mental  structure  of  a  very  unusual  kind.  When, 
however,  he  has  conceived  what  it  means,  there  rises 
before  him  a  far  greater  difficulty  of  conception.  For  this 
complex  cluster  of  ideas  called  an  eye,  through  which  he 
has  ideas  of  colour,  is  itself  composed  partly  of  ideas  of 
colour,  and  partly  of  other  ideas,  which,  when  defined,  prove 
severally  to  involve  ideas  of  colour.  Thus  if  we  put  x  to 
stand  for  colour  (of  which  the  several  kinds  involved  may  be 
signified  by  Xi,  x^,  x^  &c.),  y  to  stand  for  visible  form  (which 
is  also  multiple),  z  to  stand  for  tangible  form  (similarly  mul- 
tiple), V  and  w  for  softness,  elasticity,  Ac. ;  and  if  we  put 
6  and  x  to  stand  respectively  for  motion  and  muscular  ten- 
sion, and  ^  for  the  visible  thing ;  then  we  may,  in  a  rude  way. 
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bat  far  too  simply,  represent  tlie  idea  of  colour  according  to 
Berkeley's  hypothesis  by  the  following  equation : — 

(jr  y  +  Zi  y  +  jr,  yi  +  z,  yO    x    

on;  +  Vi  Wi 

X  =  ■ V  ± 

205z4y4x20»  ^^ 

The  absurdity  of  assuming  in  the  explanation^  that  the 
thing  to  be  explained  is  already  known^  thus  made  maniiSBst 
by  symbolizing  the  explanation,  becomes  an  absurdity  raised 
to  the  D^  power  when  we  carry  the  inquiry  a  little  furthor. 
For  on  seeking  the  value  of  2,  standing  for  the  idea  of 
tangible  form,  we  find  that  since  the  idea  of  touch  implies 
the  idea  of  a  tactual  organ,  which  is  known  through  ideas  of 
colour  (by  all  at  least  who,  having  sight,  can  understand 
the  terms  of  the  definition),  z  itself  has  to  be  defined  by  a 
formula  that  involves    x.     Similarly  with    others   of  the 
symbols.     Each  of  them  in  the  foregoing  equation  must 
have  substituted  for  it  an  expression  containing  both  itself 
and  X ;  and  the  like  substitutions  may  be  made  for  each  of 
the  terms  of  the  substituted  expressions  ad  infinitum,  with- 
out arriving  any  nearer  to  a  result. 

Among  mathematicians,  rendering  the  value  of  an  un- 
known quantity  in  terms  of  itself  and  of  other  unknown  quan- 
tities involving  it,  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory ;  but  among 
metaphysicians  values  so  rendered  seem  very  acceptable. 

■ 

§  394.  The  language  of  Hume  furnishes  matter  for  such 
further  criticism  as  is  needful.  The  following  extract  will 
serve  as  a  text : — 

"  Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of  the  mind 
into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  different 
degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  The  less  forcible  and  lively  are  com- 
monly denominated  Thoughts  or  Ideas.  The  other  species  want  a 
name  in  our  language,  and  in  most  others  ;  T  suppose,  because  it  was 
not  requisite  for  any,  but  philosophical  purposes,  to  rank  them  under 
a  giinoral  term  or  appellation.  Let  us  therefore,  use  a  little  freedom, 
»iid  call  them  iMriusssiONS  ;  employing  that  word  in  a  sense  somewhat 
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different  from  the  usnaL  By  the  term  impresnon^  then,  I  mean  all 
onr  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or 
hate,  or  desire,  or  wilL  And  impressions  are  distinguished  from  ideas, 
which  are  the  less  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  when 
we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations  or  moyements  above  mentioned." 

Obvionsly  these  words  might  be  dealt  with  as  the  words 
of  Berkeley  have  been  dealt  with.  No  more  when  used  by 
Home  than  when  used  by  Berkeley^  can  the  word  idea  be 
fineed  from  those  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  connotations  of 
which  there  is  no  overt  recognition ;  and  the  like  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  connotations  inevitably  accompany  the  word 
impression  and  determine  its  meaning.  For  though  we  are 
told  by  Hume  that  the  word  is  employed  by  him  ^^in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  -"  and  though  he 
perhaps  means  to  say  that  an  impression  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
connoting  a  thing  impressing  and  a  thing  impressed ;  yet  it 
may  be  contended  that  these  connotations  are  surreptitiously 
carried  into  the  argument^  and  that  no  word  C€kn  be  sub- 
stituted which  does  not  carry  such  connotations.  But 
passing  over  this^  as  having  been  already  said  by  implica- 
tion^ let  us  here  pursue  another  line  of  criticism. 

And  first  as  to  the  force  of  the  words  accompanying 
those  which  we  have  more  especially  to  consider.  Hume 
begins  by  classifying  ^'  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  " — ^using 
the  word  perceptions,  however,  not  in  the  modem  sense, 
but  in  a  sense  which  covers  all  states  of  consciousness; 
since  he  includes  under  it  sensations,  emotions,  desires, 
volitions,  and  the  recollections  of  these.  By  classifying 
these  perceptions,  or  states  of  consciousness,  he  tacitly 
asserts  that  they  exist.  As  he  does  not  avowedly  posit  the 
existence  of  anything  else,  and  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  his 
reasoning  to  show  that  the  existence  of  anything  else  is 
doubtful,  we  must  conclude  that  the  existence  of  '^  percep- 
tions of  the  mind,''  or  what  we  now  call  states  of  conscious- 
ness, is  at  any  rate  beyond  doubt.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
understand  by  being  or  existing  ?     When,  by  dividing  theni, 
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Home  all^^s  the  existence  of  impressions  and  ideas,  does 
ho  jfive  the  ordinary  meaning  to  the  word  f     It  is  to  be 
supposed  so,  since  he  does  not  warn  us  that  he  is  about  to 
give  it   anv  other  meaning.     Yet   the   notions  which  tlie 
words    bniroj    and    t'uristin'j   conrey    do    not    seem    appro- 
priate   tor    his    purpose.      To  be  is  "to  remain,"   "to  be 
tixtnir     ExiittifiK'e  is  defined  as  "continued  being,"  "dura- 
tioa."  •'  continuation.*     Persistence  is  the  root-notion  run- 
uiusi?  through  all  the  meanings.     So  long  as  a  pain  persists 
we  saj  it  i*  still  there ;  so  long  as  breathings,  pulsations, 
and  other  vital  movements  persist,  we   say   there  is  life. 
The  tiash  of  lightning  not  having  persisted  is  regarded  as 
kavrjiT  ceasod  to   be:    while  we   assert   the    existence  of 
suiiliichc  so  Ions;:  as  sunliirht  remains.     Above  all,  it  is  this 
cv^t:t:v.uitv.  or  cudunmce,  or  fixity,  or  persistence,  which  we 
t'spoc tally  moan  when  we  assert  the  existence  of  what  we 
call  objoccs :    amoug  which,  too,  we  draw  the   distinction 
K'Cw*:ou  cxistiug  or  ceasing  to  exist  according  as  we  do  or 
do   uot   dud  persistence.  Considerable  difficulty 

ari-K's  iu  thus  iutorj^reting  the  words  being  and  existing 
whov.  w\;^  u<o  thcui  in  connexion  with  impressions  and  ideas. 
V\  r  :V..'rv^  Ar\*  5^0:110  ot*  tlioso,  as  the  crack  of  a  whip,  which 
J.  ^  v.:  ivr>'.>:  :';-  a:iy  appreciable  time;  and  there  are 
»•/.'.;•>.  AS  ::;o  rvV/v-c  rweivtHi  from  a  seat,  which  persist  for 
:«  '.  vc  :':v.v\  1:'  wo  nre  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  such 
!'•'.'  ^{s  .'.s  1:1  the  wiiv  that  is  most  consistent  with  the 
owlvAry  v.>c  ot'  tho  word,  I  supjvse  we  must  say  that  they 
rv'svvW.vclv  exist  as  lousr  as  thev  persist.  And  now, 
tV-.;s  •.*::«.  vyvc::v.g  rho  won.!  as  best  we  can  in  its  application 
to  llur.u  >  '    ._;'•<<:"..-»:.<  and  uioAji,  let  us  observe  the  result. 

I  h.tvo  whac»  tor  cv^usisteucy's  s;ike,  I  will  call  the  impres- 
sions ot"  mountains  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  have  the 
inipr^^ssion  ot'  a  black  dot.  I  am  walking,  and  after  an 
inunense  number  of  the  muscular  and  tactual  impressions  I 
call  stops,  the  imprt^ssion  of  the  black  dot  becomes  a  little 
larger  and  clearer.     I  go  on,  and  in  the  course  of  another 
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half-hoar's  walking  I  perceive  a  change  of  shape^  as  well  as 
of  size — the  impression  is  now  larger  vertically  than  hori- 
zontally. Approaching  nearer,  the  shape  insensibly  becomes 
more  definite  while  the  subtended  area  becomes  greater ; 
and  at  length  my  suspicion  that  the  impression  I  am  re- 
ceiving is  what  I  call  a  man  is  confirmed :  I  can  distinguish 
his  head  and  his  arms.  As  I  come  still  closer  all  the 
details  grow  distinct,  and  the  impression,  sensibly  changing 
at  every  step,  rapidly  enlarges  until  it  occupies  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  visual  area.  If  I  continue  my  approach,  the 
impression  begins  to  exclude  other  visual  impressions — ^nay 
more^  after  it  has  excluded  all  others,  if  I  persist  in  ad- 
vancing my  eye,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  impression  dis- 
appear fix>m  the  field  of  view,  the  central  part  goes  on 
enlarging,  and  when  my  eye  is  quite  close  to  a  button,  I 
have  an  impression  only  of  the  button  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  surrounding  cloth.  All  these  changes  have  been  perfectly 
continuous ;  so  that  from  the  original  black  dot  to  the  fully- 
expanded  impression  of  a  man,  and  from  this  to  the  impres- 
sion of  a  bit  of  his  dress  finally  filling  the  whole  visual 
consciousness,  there  is  nowhere  a  place  at  which  any 
sensible  break  occurs.  The  matter  becomes  con- 

siderably complicated  on  observing  that  as  I  move  round, 
carrying  my  eye  hither  and  thither  close  to  this  so-called  man, 
I  have  continuously-changing  impressions  which  have  no 
separate  individualities,  and  which  yet  become  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  totally  distinct  fix>m  one  another.  Now 
the  pattern  of  his  waistcoat  comes  into  view,  disappearing 
laterally  as  I  move ;  now  the  cloth  covering  his  arm ;  now 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  his  shirt-collar,  his  hair.  I  cannot,  by 
any  mark,  cut  off  one  of  these  panoramically-changing  states 
from  another ;  and  yet  the  motion  of  my  eye  is  perpetually 
followed  by  a  state  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  which  existed  a  moment  before.  Again,  if 

being  now  on  one  side  of  the  man  or  behind  him,  I 
begin  to  retreat,  a  continuously-changing  consciousness  of 
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aaocher  onier  bogins :  the  impression^  aclike  the  first  b 
tb?  'ii:-:ribaL:oa  of  its  parts,  dwindles  as  I  nenre ;  and  may, 
if  I  X*.'  back  tar  enough,  vanish  into  a  pC'int.  Without 
turdier  detail  it  will  be  obvious  that  for  every  direction  in 
;ipaoe  there  is  a  did*erent  serially-changing  conscioasness 
producible  bv  approach  or  recession ;  and  that  motion 
zr>jiin<I  die  man  at  every  distance,  and  in  every  plane,  will 
ai^ao  prjdaoe  a  changing  consciousness  contrasted  more  or 
less  widi  all  the  others.  Moreover,  if  we  suppose 

thac  die  man,  instead  of  being  stationary,  is  himself  walking 
or  odierwise  moving,  every  one  of  these  changing  conscions- 
nesttes  becomes  itself  the  possible  root  of  innumerable 
other  series,  differing  from  one  another  as  the  man's 
muciuns  differ.  So  that  without  counting  the  variations 
pp.'ducible  by  variations  in  the  quantities  and  qualities  of 
li^^iic,  we  may  say  that  the  visual  impressions  thus  gene- 
raced  admit  of  millions  of  metamorphoses ;  all  of  them  so 
related  that  it  is  possible  to  pass  from  any  one  to  any  other 
by  indnicesimal  gradations,  and  which  yet  are  such  that 
aiiuLiLudes  *:i  them  contrast  with  one  another  as  strongly  as 
,:aa  be  iiua^i'JLed. 

Xu'i  :!•,'■«'  wlia:  is  my  visual  impression  of  a  man  ?     Loav- 

iiiC   -'li^j  A  J.  :he  rtsi,  let  us  take  the  changing  consciousness 

■fLC'ijitllv  it^sv.Tib-jd,  which,  beginning  as  a  dot,  expands  with- 

j\xi  n-^acli  ■::  coiiiiiiuity  until  it  occupies  the  whole  \-isual 

:i':'ii,  -vii:!:!!.  at  lirst  without   sensible  distinction  of  parts, 

ix.v»:i\;ptj    bv  iudiutesimal   gradations   into  a  multitude   of 

•ai-?ou>iv.^Iiaivd  ard  variously-coloured  components;    and 

viiiL'j,  iur*:::;  :he  last  stage  of  the  approach,  enlarges  so  as 

\f   y^is:^  n\-'re  ind  uiore  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visual  field, 

u:al    u    ■i.u;r^b  :he  visual  field   is  wholly  occupied  by   a 

sittfcii  'wt-fiLU.  cf  ::,  that  may  be  gradually  exchanged  ft-r 

^iairaitr  ^mil  ycrtion,  and  this  for  another.     AMiat,  1  ask 

;kiu:kp   s  uy  vwual  impression  of  a  man  ?     Three  iinagin- 

4.tai  aAiawtrs^  ^  be  given.     It  is  the  state  of  con- 

Y  moment  during  the  time  in  which 
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conscionsDess  is  nndergoing  tliese  changes;  or  it  is  a 
certain  set  of  snch  states  that  occur  during  a  certain  part 
of  the  time ;  or  it  is  the  sum  of  the  series  of  states  occurring 
during  the  whole  time.  Let  us  observe  what  each  of  these 
possible  answers  commits  us  to.  If  by  the  im- 

pression of  a  man^  as  one  of  those  '' perceptions  of  the 
mind  '^  that  are  alone  said  to  exist,  I  am  to  understand  the 
sum  of  all  these  consciousnesses,  then  I  am  obliged  to  say 
that  the  individual  thing  which  I  know  as  the  impression  of 
a  man,  is  at  the  same  time  all  those  many  things  which  I 
have  distinguished  as  different — ^the  small  dot,  the  appre- 
ciable figure,  the  thing  that  shuts  out  everything  else  from 
view ;  and  I  have  not  only  to  do  this,  but  also  to  include 
those  multitudinous  different  states  producible  in  me  by 
close  inspection  of  his  different  parts,  since  these  are 
continuous  with  one  another  and  with  the  impression 
that  commenced  as  a  dot.  If,  again,  the  existing  something 
which  I  call  the  impression  of  a  man,  is  to  be  understood  as 
including  only  a  part  of  the  series,  there  arise  the  unanswer- 
able questions — ^what  part  of  the  series  ?  on  what  principle 
am  I  to  cut  out  of  the  series  some  portion  that  is  continuous 
with  the  rest  at  both  of  its  extremes  ?  and  by  what  names 
shall  I  call  the  excluded  parts  of  the  series  ?  And  if,  to 
avoid  these  insuperable  difficulties,  I  take  the  third  course, 
and  say  that  by  the  impression  of  a  man  is  to  be  understood 
any  one  phase  of  this  continuously-changing  consciousness, 
then  I  find  myself  in  difficulties  no  less  insuperable.  In  the 
first  place^  to  consider  any  one  transverse  section  of  this 
continuously-changing  consciousness,  as  that  impression 
the  existence  of  which  I  am  entitled  to  assert,  besides 
implying  an  arbitrary  separation  of  what  was  not  in  the 
least  separate  in  my  consciousness,  implies  the  assertion  of  as 
many  such  existences  as  this  continuous  consciousness  can 
be  divided  into.  In  the  second  place,  it  raises  the  un- 
answerable question — at  what  stage  does  that  expanding 
impression  which  I  receive  as  my  eye  comes  near,  cease  to 
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be  the  impression  of  a  man  and  become  the  impression  of 
this  or  that  part  of  his  dress  7  And  in  the  third  plaoe^  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  admit  that  this  impression  of  a  man, 
of  which  alone  I  may  assert  the  existence^  is  something 
which,  having  come  into  existence,  instantly  ceases  to  exist 
— something  which  has  a  persistence  that  is  inappr^ 
ciable.  See  then  the   alternatives.     To  say  that 

the  existence  which  I  call  the  impression  of  a  man,  is  die 
totality  of  all  these  changing  phases  of  my  conscionsness,  is 
to  say  that  by  unity  I  moan  multiplicity ;  and  is  also  to  say 
that  by  a  thing  which  exists,  I  mean  an  almost-infinite  series, 
the  remoter  members  of  which  are  absolutely  different  and 
no  two  which  are  present  together.  And  if,  to  avoid  the 
absurdity  of  calling  that  an  existiog  thing  which  is  a 
heterogeneous  multitude  of  things,  successively  appearing 
and  disappearing,  I  say  that  the  impression  of  which  I  assert 
existence  is  the  impression  I  have  at  any  one  stage  of  my 
approach,  then  the  thing  which  I  say  exists  is  a  thing  which 
hivs  no  persistence  at  all :  existence  no  longer  means 
persistence,  but  the  reverse. 

Thus  it  turns  out  that  if  the  words  impressions  and 
idt'as  are  supposed  not  to  have  the  connotations  which  they 
actually  have,  the  words  along  with  which  they  are  used 
coase  to  have  their  ordinary  meanings  and  get  opposite  ones. 
So  long  as  I  iuterpret  to  myself  an  impression  as  connoting 
something  that  impresses  and  something  that  is  impressed — 
so  long  as  I  recognize  these  two  somethings  as  independent 
existences  of  which  the  one  affects  the  other,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  impression  remains  intelligible ;  and  aU  these 
pivuliarities  of  an  impression  above  detailed,  become  com- 
prt^honsible  as  caused  by  the  changing  relations  between  the 
two  existences.  But  if  I  suppose  myself  capable  of  tliiTilring 
of  an  impression  as  existing  without  these  two  connoted 
existenoos  ;  then  it  results  that  in  giving  to  it  a  meaning 
which  it  has  not,  I  take  away  from  the  co-operating  words 
all  the  meanings  they  had. 
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§  395.  I  had  intended  here  to  examine  other  words  and  ex- 
pressions used  in  metaphysical  controversy ;  and  to  trace  oat 
the  process  by  which  metaphysicians^  rising  to  abstractions 
and  thence  to  abstractions  of  abstractions^  take  their  stand 
upon  these  and  proceed  to  abolish  the  realities  from  which 
the  abstractions  are  derived — apparently  supposing  that  the 
abstractions  continue  to  exist.  But  it  is^  I  think^  needless 
to  continue. 

What  has  been  said  above  discloses  the  significant 
fact  that  Icmguage  absolutely  refuses  to  express  the  ideaU 
istic  and  sceptical  hypotheses.  No  manoeuvring  enables 
it  to  bring  up  by  themselves  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness overtly  referred  to^  while  excluding  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness referred  to  by  implication.  If  the  words  are 
used^  as  they  must  in  fact  be  used  by  every  one,  meta- 
physician or  other,  with  all  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  con- 
notations they  have  acquired ;  then  we  find  that  separately 
and  jointly  they  imply  existence  beyond  consciousness.  If, 
while  unable  really  to  free  the  words  from  these  connota- 
tions, we  suppose  them  to  be  freed,  the  result  is  that  in 
seeking  to  define  their  meanings  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  express  each  in  terms  of  itself.  And  we  also  find  that 
when  absolute  existence  is  claimed  for  what,  by  the  conno- 
tations of  the  words,  is  shown  to  have  only  relative  existence, 
the  result  is  either  to  make  unity  mean  multiplicity,  or  to 
make  existence  mean  absence  of  persistence.  The  choice  is 
in  every  case  between  self-contradiction,  or  entire  absence 
of  meaning,  or  complete  inversion  of  meaning. 

hangu&ge  has,  in  fact,  been  throughout  its  development 
moulded  to  express  all  things  under  the  fundamental  rela- 
tion of  subject  and  object,  just  as  much  as  the  hand  has 
been  moulded  into  fitness  for  manipulating  things  presented 
under  this  same  frmdamental  relation ;  and  if  detached  from 
this  fundamental  relation,  language  becomes  as  absolutely 
impotent  as  an  amputated  limb  in  empty  space. 


-/ 


\/ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    REASONINGS   OF   METAPHYSICIANS. 

§  306.  Let  ns  grant  the  metaphysicians  all  which  the 
two  fon^going  chapters  have  denied.  Let  as  not  stop  them 
by  asking  the  warrant  for  their  tacit  assumption  that  the 
mode  of  intellectual  action  distinguished  as  reasoning  is 
more  trustworthy  than  any  other  mode  of  intellectual  action. 
Lot  us  allow  their  language  to  pass  without  comment: 
ni«8uuiing  that  the  words  they  use  can  be  used  without 
implying  all  that  is  to  be  disproved.  And  now  supposing 
this,  lot  us  examiuo  their  reasonings  and  see  whether  they 
can  make  out  their  case. 

Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  deal  with 
typical  examples.     We  will  begin,  as  before,  with  Berkeley. 

$  807.  Imaginary  conversation  affords  great  facilities  for 
g;4ii\iug  a  victory.  AMien  you  can  put  into  an  adversary's 
mouth  just  such  replies  as  fit  your  purpose,  there  is  little 
dirtioultv  in  n^achiuij  the  desired  conclusion.  Berkelev's 
/>i'.i.'i».;'uvf  or'  Htjiis  and  PhiIon'-ti.<  furnish  abundant  illostra* 
tions  of  this,  ll^ili^  rv^jx^todly  assents  to  propositions 
whioh,  ou  his  op|x>iiout*s  own  priuoiples.  he  should  not  have 
assentiHl  to,  Sov^u  after  setting  out,  P/aVo/tow^,  with 
the  view  of  prvn-iiig  the  subjootiviry  of  hoar,  obtains  firom 
i/y/.ij*  the  admissiou  that  an  "  intense  degree  of  heat  is  a 
very  grvat  pain."     He  then  a^ks — "  Is  your  material  sob- 
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stanco  a  senseless  being,  or  a  being  endowed  with  sense 
and  perception  ?  *'  To  which  Hylas  replies — "  It  is  sense- 
less, without  doubt.**  "  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  subject 
of  pain,"  continues  Philonous,  "By  no  means/*  rejoins 
HyUu,  And  PhiUmovs  then  argues  that  as  an  intense  heat 
is  a  pain,  and  as  a  pain  cannot  exist  in  a  senseless  material 
substance,  it  follows  that  an  intense  heat  can  exist  only  in  a 
perceiving  mind.  But  what  right  has  Hylas  to  make  the 
answers  he  does  ?  The  argument  sets  out  with  the  position 
that  sensible  things  are  the  only  things  we  certainly  know ; 
these  sensible  things  are  defined  as  "the  things  we  imme- 
diately  perceive  by  the  senses ; ''  and  PhihiumB,  resolutely 
ignoring  everything  else,  says  : — "  Whatever  other  qualities, 
therefore,  you  speak  of,  as  distinct  from  these,  I  know 
nothing  of  them.''  Had  Hylas,  as  he  should  have  done, 
taken  the  same  ground,  the  dialogue  would  have  run  thus : — 

Phil,  Is  your  material  substance  a  senseless  being,  or  a 
being  endowed  with  sense  and  perception  ? 

Hyl,  I  cannot  say. 

Phil,  How  do  you  mean  you  cannot  say  ? 

Hyl,  I  mean  that  like  you,  "  I  know  nothing  '*  of  any 
qualities  of  bodies  save  those  I  immediately  perceive  through 
the  senses ;  and  I  cannot  immediately  perceive  through  the 
senses  whether  material  substance  is  senseless  or  not. 

Phil,  But  you  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  senseless  ? 

Hyl,  Tes ;  in  the  same  way  that  you  doubt  my  external 
reality — doubt  whether  I  am  anything  more  than  one  of 
your  ideas.  Did  we  not,  at  the  beginning,  Philonous,  dis- 
tinguish between  things   known  immediately  and  things 

Phil,  Tes. 

Hyl.  Did  you  not  make  me  admit  that  sensations  are  the 
only  sensible  things — ^the  only  things  immediately  perceived ; 
and  that  I  cannot  know  the  causes  of  these  sensations  im- 
mediately, but  can  only  know  them  mediately  by  reasoning  f 

Phil.  I  did. 
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HjL  And  your  whole  argument  is  an  attempt  to  ahow 
tLhi  these  things  which  I  know  mediately — these  thiogi 
which  I  infer  as  the  causes  of  my  sensationSj  do  not  exist 
at  all. 

Fhil.  True. 

1I-,L  How,  then,  can  you  put  any  trust  in  my  reply,  if  I 
say  xhxM  matter  is  not  sensitive  ?  The  only  sensitiveness  I 
CAn  immediately  perceive  is  my  own. 

PhiL  You  know  that  I  am  sensitive. 

Hu  J,  Yes,  but  how  ?  I  see  you  turn  when  spoken  to  and 
shrink  when  burned.  From  such  facts,  joined  with  my 
pt Tsonal  experiences,  I  ihut  that  you  are  sensitive  as  I  am; 
ar.d  if  you  must  have  an  answer  to  your  question,  I  infer 
i:.:*:  i:::iiior  is  not  sensitive,  because  it  shows  no  such  signs. 

r\:}.  Well. 

H^ '..  Well  I  do  you  not  see  that  if  you  adopt  this  answer 

Vv'ur  wL:le  reasoning  is  vitiiUed  ?     You  set  out  to  disprove 

s  ocr:,:'iin  portion  of  my  mediate  knowledge.     To  do  this, 

v;-.;  -j-.w  ask  from  me  aiiOihor  portion  of  my  mediate  know- 

'..  ."i;: .  ;v<  y:  .;  i.:-,vt  ii':ri\uiy  a*ked  several,  and  will,  I  suppose, 

.s-k    v...7f.      Y:i:    arc-  e.-mbining  these   many  portions  of 

:.   K.  .  -'.:•-■  ^•■■:.  .ii.i  will  draw  from  them  a  conclusion ; 

.     >  .-.  ../..>..:. — ::::>  riooe  of  rV  lUj  mediate  knowledge, 

".>.:■.;.>>:.   ::i^.\r  :o  mc  in  place  of  the  mediate 

•  .    „■.    .;,;■■......:   o.-.<ir:vo.     Ceriainlv  I  shall  reiooi  it 

:..;•:  :  .;r^   ..uk  :u  vour  arjrument  shall  consist  of 

k.  .  '■'  .j/.iTi .     li  bu:  one  of  ihem  is  an  inference, 

..     .  :  : c     •  .-.v.:v-i\'.:a:*  ".y  porceived  by  sense,"  I  shall 

^    ■    ..  ..  -. .  ..r  .\  ■..."...>•.;::  r.^vs  :i:o  Situie  uncertainty  with  this 
....    ,\  ...Vol.    '.'..'<    '.'is    imcoriainrv  attendant  on   all 

-    ::'..>..  :V. .  ■ ; : . :   :  .^  b r :  r. tr  P ■-  ■  '■  '■■"■'<•?  to  a  stand,  is 

'   ,'.>>-;  \.j:v.:v.:»:.o!;  bos:   tilted   to  show  his 

". :.    .  :>.   ::"  Lo  ^aw   still  more  clearlv  the 

'.   .  ^  --    :;•... I.' %.  :..-.i:i.:  r:\vot d  to  pull  ofl' its  disguises 
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Phil.  Is  your  material  substance  a  senseless  beings  or  a 
being  endowed  with  sense  and  perception  ? 

HyL  What  if  I  reply  that  it  is  endowed  with  sense  and 
perception  ? 

FhiL  You  are  trifling  with  me. 

Hyl.  Bnt  suppose  I  afiBrm^  in  all  sincerity^  that  material 
substance  has  feeling. 

Phil.  Then  your  i*eply  is  extremely  absurd. 

Hyl.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  absurd  "  ? 

Phil.  By  absurd^  I  mean  '^that  which  is  opposed  to 
manifest  truth " — "  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  reason, 
or  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense." 

Hyl.  Very  good ;  but  to  make  sure  that  we  understand 
one  another  respecting  the  meaning  of  absurdity^  let  us 
take  a  case.  Suppose  I  ask  you  to  draw  a  reyengeful 
straight  line. 

Phil.  That  is  a  sufficiently-absurd  proposal.  I  cannot 
even  think  of  a  revengeful  straight  line^  much  less  draw 
one. 

HyL  Tell  me  now,  Philonous,  how  you  perceive  the  im- 
plied proposition  that  a  straight  line  can  be  revengeful,  to  be 
a  manifestly-untrue  proposition,  or,  as  we  here  call  it,  an 
absurd  proposition?  Ton  know  it  to  be  absurd. through 
some  process  of  thinkings  do  you  not  ? 

Phil.  Certainly. 

Hyl.  I  suppose  that  before  you  can  recognize  the  absurdity 
of  the  assertion  that  there  can  be  a  revengeful  straight  line, 
you  must  think  more  or  less  clearly  of  the  two  things  between 
which  the  incongruity  exists.  So  long  as  you  are  conscious 
of  a  straight  line  only,  you  are  not  conscious  of  any  ab- 
surdity. So  long  as  you  are  conscious  of  revenge  only,  you 
are  not  conscious  of  any  absurdity.  You  are  conscious  of 
absurdity  only  when  you  try  to  think  of  revenge  as  a  pro- 
perty of  a  straight  line,  and  find  that  it  is  absolutely  impos* 
Bible  to  unite  the  two  ideas. 

Phil.  That  is  manifest. 

z  2 
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HyL  One  further  question — ^When  you  consider  that  I 
am  absurd  if  I  tacitly  assert  that  there  can  be  a  revengefol 
straight  line^  you  do  so  because  the  absurdity  is  clear  to  your 
own  consciousness? 

Phil.  Tes.  I  must  perceive  the  absurdity  myself  before 
I  can  attribute  it  to  you. 

Hyh  We  are  agreed  thus  far^  then ;  that  to  be  conscioiis 
of  an  absurdity  it  is  needful  to  be  conscious  of  two  things 
avowedly  or  tacitly  alleged  to  be  congruous^  but  between 
which  there  exists  some  great  incongruity  ;  and  that  when 
you  call  a  proposition  of  mine  absurd^  you  do  so  because  it 
seems  absurd  to  you. 

Phil.  That  is  what  I  have  said. 

Hyl.  Now  let  us  return  to  our  question.  You  ask  me 
whether  material  substance  is  a  being  endowed  with  sense 
and  perception.  I  reply  that  it  is  endowed  with  sense  and 
perception ;  and  you  call  my  reply  absurd. 

Phil  I  do. 

HyL  That  is  to  say,  the  proposition  that  material  sub- 
stance can  feel^  appears  to  your  mind  an  absurd  proposition. 

Phil,  Unquestionably. 

HyL  Have  we  not  agreed,  Philonons,  that  before  you  can 
be  conscious  of  an  absurdity  you  must  be  conscious  of  the 
two  things  between  which  there  exists  the  perceived  in- 
congruity ? 

PhiL  We  have. 

HyL  In  this  case  one  of  the  two  terms  is  material  sub- 
stance. The  other  of  the  two  terms  is  feeling  or  sense. 
And  in  being  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
that  material  substance  possesses  sense,  you  have  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  two  incongruous  things,  sense  and  material 
substance. 

PhiL  Well,  I  — 

HyL  Yes ;  no  wonder  you  stammer.  I  have  detected 
you  in  recognizing  that  very  existence  which  you  pretend 
not  to  recognize.     All  the  while  that  you  were  questioning 
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me  abont  what  yon  are  pleased  to  call  my  material  substance^ 
yon  were  tbinking  abont  your  material  substance — about  a 
material  substance  which  was  just  as  much  present  to  your 
consciousness  as  to  mine. 

Thus  Berkeley's  argument  is  brought  to  a  dead-lock  at 
the  outset,  whatever  answer  is  given.  If  to  his  question 
respecting  the  sensibility  of  matter  there  be  given  the  reply 
which  is  alone  consistent  with  his  hypothesis^  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say^  his  argument  cannot  proceed.  And  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  reply  that  it  is  not  sensitive^  is  equally  fatal 
with  the  rejection  of  the  reply  that  it  is  sensitive.  Since 
neither  the  truth  of  the  one^  nor  the  untruth  of  the  other^ 
can  be  discerned  without  a  recognition  of  the  subject 
(material  substance)  as  well  as  the  predicate  (sense  and  per- 
ception). 

§  398.  In  the  last  chapter  I  have  quoted  a  paragraph 
firom  Section  II.  of  Hume's  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Tin* 
dentanding — the  paragraph  in  which  he  divides  ''all  the 
perceptions  of  the  mind  into  two  classes  or  species/'  which 
he  calls,  respectively.  Impressions  and  Ideas,  The  distinction 
he  draws  between  these  is  that  the  first  are  original  and  the 
second  are  derivative ;  or,  to  use  his  own  words — ''  all  our 
ideas  or  more  feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impres- 
sions or  more  lively  ones."  Having  alleged  that  we  have 
no  real  ideas  but  what  are  thus  derived,  he  proceeds  to 
make  this  derivation  the  test  of  real  ideas,  and  winds  up  the 
Section  by  saying : — 

**  When  we  entertain,  therefore,  any  raspicion  that  a  philosophical 
term  is  employed  withoat  any  meaning  or  idea,  (as  is  but  too  frequent), 
we  need  bat  inquire,  from  to^  impression  is  thai  supp<}8ed  idea  ckrived  t 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  assign  any,  this  wiU  serve  to  confirm  our 
suspicion." 

Passing  over  some  two  pages  treating  "  Of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas/'  we  come  to  Section  IV.  entitled  ''  Sceptical 
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Doabts  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  UndeiBtanding,'' 
which  begins  thus  : — 

''AH  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  may  naturally  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  Relations  of  Ideas,  and  SlatUn  of  FoH. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  the  sciences  of  Oeometry,  Algebra,  and  Arith- 
metic, and,  in  short,  every  affirmation  which  ia  either  intuitiTiriy  or 
demonstratively  certain.  That  ike  aqkuire  of  the  hjfpothemue  is  equal  to 
the  squares  of  tJie  two  sides,  in  a  proposition  which  expreasea  a  relation 
between  these  figures.  Tfuit  three  times  five  is  equal  to  the  half  of  t^iWy, 
expresses  a  relation  between  these  numbers.  Propositions  of  this  kind 
are  discoverable  by  the  mere  operation  of  thought,  without  dependenoe 
on  what  is  anywhere  existent  in  the  universe.  Though  there  never 
were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the  truths  demonstrated  l^  Euclid 
would  for  ever  retain  their  certainty  and  evidence. 

**  Matters  of  fact,  which  are  the  second  objects  of  human  reason, 
are  not  ancertainud  in  the  same  manner  ;  nor  is  our  evidence  of  their 
truth,  however  great,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  coo- 
trary  of  every  matter  of  fact  is  still  possible,  because  it  can  never 
imply  a  contradiction,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with  the  same 
facility  and  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  conformable  to  reality.  That 
the  sun  tciU  iu>t  lise  to-morrow,  is  no  less  intelligible  a  proposition,  and 
implies  no  more  contradiction,  than  the  affirmation,  that  it  wHl  rUe. 
We  should  iu  vain,  therefore,  attempt  to  demonstrate  its  falsehood. 
WiTo  it  demonstratively  false,  it  would  imply  a  contradiction,  and 
could  never  bo  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind." 

II ore,  then,  in  Sections  II.  and  lY.  are  tvro  classifications  ; 
in  tho  one  of  which  *'  all  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  "  are 
divided  into  iiitjnrnsioyis  and  ideas,  and  in  the  other  of 
which  *'all  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  ^^  are 
divided  into  relations  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact.  Tho 
first  (juestion  to  be  asked  is — What  connexion  exists  between 
tho  two  assemblages  of  things  thus  respectively  divided  ? 
Is  the  assemblage  called  "  perceptions  of  the  mind  ^'  coex- 
tensive with  the  assemblage  called  "  objects  of  human 
rtMvson  or  incjuiry  "  ?  As  Hume  has  not  told  us,  we  must  try 
and  iu^certain  for  ourselves. 

Jf  the  two  assemblages  are  not  coextensive,  there  are 
throe   possibilities.     The  first  assemblage  may  include  the 
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second  and  something  more ;  or  the  second  may  include  the 
first  and  something  more ;  or  while  the  two  have  a  part  in 
common,  each  may  contain  something  which  the  other  does 
not.    Let  ns  test  these  respective  assumptions.  If 

there  are  ''  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry ''  that  are 
not  ^'perceptions  of  the  mind/'  then  it  is  possible  for  human 
reason  to  perceiye  things  which  do  not  become  ''  perceptions 
of  the  mind ''  in  being  perceived ;  and  this  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  If,  conversely,  the  assemblage,  called 

''perceptions  of  the  mind,*'  includes,  but  exceeds  in 
extent,  the  assemblage  called  "  objects  of  human  reason 
or  inquiry,''  then  there  are  some  "perceptions  of  the 
mind "  that  are  not  "  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  " 
— a  curious  proposition  which  at  once  calls  for  a  definition 
of  those  which  are,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
not.  And  if  the  third  possibility  is  the  one  in- 

tended— ^if  while  the  two  assemblages  overlap,  each  contains 
something  which  the  other  does  not,  then  there  ai^e  both 
some  "  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry "  that  are  not 
"  perceptions  of  the  mind,''  and  there  are  some  "  perceptions 
of  the  mind  "  that  are  not  "  objects  of  human  reason  or  in- 
quiry :"  there  arise  two  insurmountable  difficulties. 

Hume,  therefore,  must  intend  us  to  understand  the  two 
assemblages  to  be  coextensive ;  or  rather,  there  is  but  one 
assemblage  called  by  different  names.  The  aggregate 
which  in  the  one  Section  is  divided  into  impressions 
and  ideas,  is,  in  the  other  Section,  divided  into  relations 
of  ideals  and  matters  of  fact.  Hence  there  suggests 
itself  as  a  preliminary  question — How  do  these  different 
classifications  of  the  same  assemblage  stand  to  one  another  ? 
This  question  subdivides  into  several  questions,  which  we 
will    consider  seriatim.  What    are   relations? 

Nothing  was  said  about  relations  when  the  "  perceptions  of 
the  mind  "  were  divided  into  impressions  and  idea^.  Is  it 
meant  that  relations  are  not  ''  perceptions  of  the  mind  "  ?  If 
80,  then  though  ideas  are  "  perceptions  of  the  mind "  th^ 
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n'latioud  between  them  are  not ;    and  if  the  relations  be- 
tween them  are  not  "  perceptions  of  the  mind/'  what  are 
they  ?  where  are  they  ?  and  how  do  we  become  conscionB  of 
them  7    When,  failing  to  answer  these  questions,  we  infer 
tliLit  relations  are  included  among  the  ''perceptions  of  the 
mind ;"  there  comes  the  inquiry — ^onder  which  of  its  Bub- 
divisions,  impressions  or  ideas  ?  Suppose  we  say  they  are  to 
be    classed  with  impressions.      Then   a  relation  of  ideoi 
consists  of  two  ideas  and  an  impression — a  conception  irre- 
concilable with  the  definition  given  of  impressions  and  ideas; 
aiuco  it  requires  us  to  conceive  of  two  copies  of  past  impres- 
sions joined  together  by  a  present  impression.     K,  con- 
trariwise^ a  relation  is  to  be  classed  among  ideas;  then, as 
we  are  told  that  whatever  is  known  as  an  idea  was  pre- 
viously known  as  an  impression,  we  have  to  ask — ^^Vhere 
is  that  impression  to  which  the  idea  called  a  relation  corre- 
sponds ?  Uerc  wo  are  introduced  to  a  still  more 
serious  question — What  about  the  relations  of  impressions? 
If,  as  we  are  told,  '^  all  our  ideas  are  copies  of  our  impres- 
sions ;"  it  follows  that  if  there  are  relations  of  ideas  there 
must  be  rt?lations  of  impressions.     For  suppose  there  are 
iiut.     Then  wo  must  say  (1)   that  impressions  exist  out  of 
rrlntion  to  one  another — exist  in  such  wise  that  we  can  per- 
ci'ive  tlu'm  imlivi dually,  and  yet  cannot  at  the  same  time 
p(Tcoive  them  to  bo  one  before  another,  or  one  like  another, 
or  one  ditforent  from  another.     We  must  also  say  (2)  that 
inipiH^sHions  having   generated   idea^,   which  are   copies  of 
them,   these  can  exist  in  relation — can  be  known  as  like 
or  unlike,   befure  or  after,  thoug-h  their  originals  cannot. 
And  we  must  further  say  (3)  that  since  such  relations  be- 
tween ideas  are  not  copies  of  relations  previously  known  be- 
tween   impressions,  they  are   either  existences  of  a    new 
order,  or  else  they  are  ideas  that  have  not  pre-existed  as  ini- 
]>ivssions :  a  conclusion  which  contradicts  tlie  fundamental 
pn^posiiion.  Let  us  try  to  amend  Hume's  classi- 
lication,  so  far  as  seems  needful  to  avoid  these  fatal  criti- 
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oisms.  Let  ns  qualify  his  statement -that  "  all  the  objects  of 
hnman  reason  or  inquiry  *'  are  divisible  into  relations  of 
id^ios  and  matters  offcLct,  by  recognizing  relations  of  impressiofis 
as  included  in  the  assemblage  to  be  divided.  Shall  we 
make  of  this  a  third  class  ?  or  is  it  to  be  identified  with  the 
class^  matters  of  fact  ?  Clearly  it  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  class^  matters  of  fact.  For  Hume  distinguishes  between 
relations  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact  by  this,  that  the  "con- 
trary of  every  matter  of  fact  is  still  possible,''  whereas  the 
contrary  of  what  he  calls  a  relation  of  ideas  is  not  possible. 
Now  since  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  conclude  that  rela- 
tions of  ideas  are  derived  from  relations  of  impressions,  it 
follows  that  as  relations  of  ideas  are  necessary,  the  relations 
of  impressions  they  are  derived  from  must  be  necessary.  If 
not,  whence  comes  the  necessity  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
necessity  arises  in  the  relations  between  the  copies,  and  did 
not  exist  in  the  relations  between  the  originals  7  We  can- 
not say  this ;  and  unless  we  do  say  it,  we  must  say  that  the 
relations  of  impressions  are  not  what  Hume  calls  matters  of 
fact;  since  he  distinguishes  these  as  being  not  neces- 
sary. Thus  it  becomes  manifest,  on  comparing  these 
two  classifications,  that  they  cannot  by  any  manoeuvring  be 
reconciled.  All  possible  suppositions  made  with  the  view  of 
reconciling  them,  lead  us  into  contradictions  and  absurdities. 
Suppose  we  pass  over  these  incongruities  between 
the  two  classifications,  and  study  the  second  classification 
by  itself.  The  moment  we  begin  to  look  carefully  into 
it  we  find  ourselves  in  perplexities.  Here  are  some  of 
them.  When  an  aggregate  assemblage  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  we  do  not  expect  each  class  to  contain 
members  of  the  other — ^we  do  not,  when  separating  objects 
into  animate  and  inanimate,  make  each  division  such  that  it 
contains  both  living  things  and  not-living  things.  Henco 
we  must  suppose  that  Hume's  two  classes,  relations  of  ideas 
and  matters  of  fact,  are  mutually  exclusive:  no  matter  of 
&ct  is  a  relation  of  ideas ;  and  no  relation  of  ideas  is  a  matter 
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of  fact.     If  his  two  classes  are  to  be  thus  conceiyed,  liow« 
ever,  wo  must  give  to  the  titles  of  them  yerj  amisiial  mean- 
ings.    According  to  Hume's  definition^  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
fact   that   2  and  2  make   4  :  this   is  a  relation  of  ideas. 
According  to  Hume's  definition^  the  conclusion  that  the  snn 
will   rise   to-morrow   is   Jiot   a   relation   of  ideas:  this  he 
instances  as  a  matter  of  fact.     Obviously,  language  is  here 
greatly  strained  from  its  ordinary  acceptation;  for  that  4 
re8ults  from  adding  2  to  2,  is  commonly  cited  as  a  matter 
of  fact  which  there  is  no  gainsaying.     With  some  reason^ 
therefore,  we  might  hesitate  to  follow  an  argument  in  which 
words   are   employed   in   senses   so   arbitrary,   until   some 
guarantee  is  offered  that  we  shall  not  be  betrayed  into  error 
by  giving  them  their  ordinary  senses.     But  waiving  this, 
lot  lis  ask  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  proposition — 
"  th(^  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,"  does  not  express  a  relation 
of  ideas.     Does  it  express  a  relation  of  impressions  f     This 
cannot  be ;  for  impressions  exist  only  in  time  present,  and 
the  word  "  to-moiTow  "  implies  time  future.     If,  then,  the 
conclusion — "  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,"  is  ''  a  perception 
of  the  mind/'  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  it  does  not  consist 
of  impressions^  it  must  consist  of  ideas.    Do  these  ideas  exist 
out  of  relation  ?     If  so,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposi- 
tion— "  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  "?    Is  it  not  the  purpose 
of  every  proposition  to  assert  a  relation  ?     See,  then,  the 
predicament.     This  which  Hume  instances  as  a  matter  of 
fad,  must  either  bo  at  the  same  time  a  relation  of  idea^,  or 
else  his  delinitions  of  impressioiis  and  ideas  must  be  aban- 
doned. ]3ut   now   let  us  overlook  these  further 
incongruities.    Lot  us  accept  in  all  faith,  this  division  of  the 
**  objects  of   human  reason  or   inquiry "   into  relatiofis  of 
ideas    and    matters  of  fact ;    and   let    us    see  whether  we 
can   put  under  one  or  other  of   these  two  heads,  all  the 
"  objects  of  human  reason  and  inquiry  "  that  arise.    Suppose 
I  say  that  a  rope,  of  which  I  see  one  end,  has  got  another 
end.      Shall  I  call  this  a  matter  of  fact  or  a  relation  of 
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ideas?  On  trial  it  refuses  to  come  under  either.  If  it 
18  a  matter  of  fact^  then  since,  as  Hume  tells  us^  '^the 
contrary  of  every  matter  of  fact  is  still  possible/'  it 
must  be  possible  for  the  rope  of  which  I  see  one  end 
to  have  no  other  end — ^the  absence  of  another  end  can  ''  be 
distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind,''  to  use  his  own  words. 
Shall  we  say  this  7  K  not,  we  choose  the  second  alter- 
native, and  class  it  as  a  relation  of  ideas.  Let  us  see 
how  it  agrees  with  this  class.  Hume  says  that  propositions 
respecting  relations  of  ideas  "  are  discoverable  by  the  mere 
operation  of  thought,  without  dependence  on  what  is  any- 
where existent  in  the  universe."  But  if  so,  this  proposition 
that  a  rope  of  which  I  see  one  end  has  got  another  end, 
oannot  be  a  relation  of  ideas ;  for  I  cannot  think  it  without 
thinking  of  something  existent.  To  speak  of  an  end  of  a 
thing  is  nonsense  if  there  is  no  thing  to  have  the  end. 
Hence  this  is  neither  a  relation  of  ideas  nor  a  matter  of 
fact ;  and  Hume's  division  of  '^  all  objects  of  human  reason 
or  inquiry  "  into  these  classes  fails. 

Turning  from  these  multitudinous  fallacies  of  classifica- 
tion and  definition,  let  us  now  observe  Hume's  mode  of 
arguing ;  and  see  how  far  it  conforms  to  the  principles  he 
lays  down.  If,  in  a  philosophical  work,  we  came  upon  a 
chapter  entitled  '^  Unhesitating  Faith  in  the  Operations  of 
the  Understanding,"  we  should  of  course  expect  to  find  m 
it  large  claims.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the  ultimate 
nature  of  matter  may  be  ascertained,  would  not  surprise  us ; 
or  we  might  read  without  astonishment  the  assertion  that  the 
ultimate  nature  of  the  existence  out  of  which  consciousness 
is  evolved,  may  be  discerned.  Even  in  a  chapter  thus  en- 
titled, however,  we  should  be  taken  aback  by  the  assump- 
tion that  we  can  know  not  only  the  ultimate  truths  pre- 
sented by  the  Universe  as  it  exists,  but  also  that  we  can 
know  wnaii  would  remain  true  if  the  Universe  did  not  exist. 
How,  then,  shall  we  express  our  amazement  on  finding  such 

assumption  in  a  chapter  entitled  '^  Sceptical  Doubts  con* 
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coming  the  Operations  of  the  Undcrstandiog  "  t  Yet  Hame 
makes  this  assumption.  The  test  by  which  he  pTofesaes  to 
distingnish  relations  of  ideas,  is  that  their  trath  does  not 
depend  *'  on  what  is  anywhere  existent  in  the  universe  '* — 
thoy  would  remain  true  were  there  nothing  in  the  Uniyerae. 
So  that  the  Understanding  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
perceiving  what  would  hold  under  conditions  which  do  ^lot 
exist ;  while  '^  sceptical  doubts  "  are  entertained  respecting 
its  ability  to  perceive  what  holds  nnder  the  conditions  which 
do  exist  I  And  the  marvellous  fact  is  that  this  exalted 
faith  in  the  Understanding,  furnishes  a  datum  for  the  argu- 
ment which  is  to  justify  "  sceptical  doubts  "  concerning  it ! 
On  the  belief  in  its  transcendent  power  is  based  the  proof 
of  its  utter  impotence  I  To  show^  in  a  direct  way^ 

the  illegitimacy  of  this  proceeding,  we  have  but  to  apply 
Hume's  own  test,  above  quoted.  He  tells  us  that  when  we 
suspect  a  philosophical  term  is  used  without  any  meaning 
or  idea,  "  we  need  but  inquire,  from  what  impresBion  is  thai 
supposed  idea  derived  ?  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  assign 
any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  our  suspicion "  that  the 
term  is  meaningless.  Let  us  ask,  then — Where  is  the  im- 
^yression  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  a  Universe  in  which 
mathematical  truths  hold  "  without  dependence  on  what  is 
an}'where  existent  in  it'*?  There  is  no  such  impression; 
consequently  there  is  no  such  idea ;  consequently  the  pro- 
posit  ion  is  empty  sound. 

Were  it  requisite  to  carry  the  criticism  further,  and  to 
examine  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  which  Hume  draws 
from  his  premises,  several  lines  of  inquiry  might  be  pursued, 
of  which  I  will  briefly  indicate  the  directions.  He 

asserts  that  "  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  and  con- 
clusions concerning  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  expe^ 
rienceJ'  Suppose  we  put  the  question — experience  of  what  f 
Hume  began  by  dividing  "all  perceptions  of  the  mind'* 
into  impressions  and  ideas,  and  tacitly  professed  to  pos- 
tulate nothing  else.    Must  we  then  say  that  this  experienee^ 
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through  which  we  discover  relations  of  cause  and  effect^  is 
experience  of  impressions  and  ideas  7 — ^are  these  particular 
connexions  among  our  states  of  mind,  determined  by  the 
recurrences  of  particular  connexions  among  our  states  of 
mind  ?  This  is  to  make  their  connexions  self-determining. 
For  if  not,  how  come  some  connexions  to  recur  so  as  to  pro- 
duce in  thought  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  while  others 
do  not  so  recur  ?  The  very  conception  of  eas>perience  implies 
something  of  which  there  is  experience — ^implies  something 
which  determines  particular  connexions  of  thought  rather  than 
other  connexions ;  and  so  implies  this  very  notion  of  cause 
which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  experience.  We 

are  further  told  that  when  a  man  has  found  certain  things 
habitually  joined  together  in  experience,  there  is  "a  prin- 
ciple which  determines  him  to  form "  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  secret  power  or  cause  connecting  them ;  and  that 
this  principle  is  custom  or  habit.  Now  what  is  habit  f 
Hume  tells  us  to  test  the  reality  of  a  professed  idea  by 
asking  for  the  impression  from  which  it  is  derived.  Where, 
then,  is  the  impression  corresponding  to  the  idea,  habit  ? 
I  know  of  none.  If  Hume  cites  cases  of  often-recurring 
actions  and  often-recurring  thoughts  (say,  of  words  and 
their  meanings)  as  showing  us  the  establishment  of  con- 
nexions by  habit,  I  answer  that  according  to  his  own  inter- 
pretation, nothing  is  presented  in  experience  except  the  re- 
current impressions  and  ideas ;  and  that  no  one  can  point 
out  an  impression  answering  to  the  idea  habit,  any  more  than 
he  can  point  out  an  impression  answering  to  the  idea 
cause.  And    here    we    are    introduced    to    the 

further  question  that  might  be  asked — How  can  expe^ 
rience  and  hahit  be  assigned  as  giving  origin  to  the  notion 
of  cause,  without  involving  the  notion  of  cause  in  the  ex- 
planation T  How  is  it  possible  to  convey  the  thought  that 
experience  produces  iii  us  this  notion,  without  taking  as  the 
very  basis  of  the  thought  the  notion  of  causation  ?  How  is 
it  possible  to  speak  of  habit  as  a  '' principle  which  detet'^ 
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:!..:: .l::l^  'a^  r-.iictfccica  •:•£  Cduse  ia  the  ex- 

...:...■.  .1        7..-        I.  •;:-.  n  :£  izij^a   la  surreptitiously  re- 

.-"■    .::.  "L  11    -Li-  '  r"  ur   .l*  *t--.":i:-!--^  ij  ;^9raiV.     As  usual 

v-._i    iLi- .^*::i  "v-v  iiui:-.    7r  •:£   :e  iiiiir  z.oc.-^jcisceiiC8  of  a  thing 

*LL':i.  La  Z  la-r  •iU'L  :2_x"^  be  ake  lintjs  of  criticism 
till':  I-- L  v-r-t  ::  r-:-; uti-.i  :.:  jarry  die  inquiry  further. 
}  1"  ■•-•'.Li-r  -irLi"'  -?.  I  ■.liii.k.  ciiizuiesrlj  onnecessary. 
Z.  11'  "iir  T^::f  :-■ -'rL.  :■  ■- :!.Lii:ij=  H:i;:ite  draws  are  Icgiti- 
:i.i  -.-  i.  ■::;;.:  ir.ii  :^f  rr^— j«rs  ae  Livs  dowTi,  or  they 
•  •':  1  -  I:  :-i:7  LTf  -;:  5C  icd:idble.  :Iieii  his  reasoning, 
•  ij  i-  I.r^■:-■.  :■- 1:.  "i-iic  -.:  ce  riiaiinai.  If  they  are 
.^, .^^..  -  i,.[j-  :\^^  -j:;-:].  ^N^T  are  L2.validated  bv  the 
i-Li^-rf.r  ::  ::.•  7■^:~■.>fs.  A  logical  apparatus  that  is  to 
.-::■:-?•:.  :i;  •.••;•>:  ::"  L:i2iaii  beliefs,  must  have  an  ex- 
".r-riiv."  t:iL  ;.i,s;  :.:.:?:  have  parts  rigid  enough  to  bear 
c.."-"  :'r-.-~  .  A.v.i  .-.:.•.?•:  b-ive  these  parts  so  firmly  articulated 
•.:.v.  :'-vrr  i?  ■,:  •  i..?". :■:.»: ing  ihera.  Far  from  finding  that 
I;*-:  ::-:ri---:a::'.i  jr-urs  of  propositions  with  which  Hume 
Mr*-.  0-;:,  :.:lil  :'::::!  rt quirement,  we  find  them  incapable  of 
f;';irir.f/  ar.'.'  hitaiu  at  lili — we  tind  them  altosrotlior  inco- 
lM/«nt.  Nay^  wor?e  than  incoherent.  On  trying"  to  fit  them 
t'lK'tlM  r,  to  see  how  they  will  work  as  an  argument,  we  dis- 
i'iv«r  that  the  difl'erent  parts  absolutely  refuse  to  join  one 
Miinllwr;    and  tumble  apart  as  fast  as  they  are   placed  in 

ii)i{M).;il  inn. 

"^  WW.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  doctrine  which  positively 
riMii  iiidn-t  *  our  primary  cognitions,  chosen  as  a  refuge  from 
iinuiluM-  iloririuc  whii'h  simply  doubts  them.  In  the 
jilnl.' .«'|»liv  \^\'  Kaut,  however,  this  is  done.  Scepticism, 
till.  iitMiin^v  Jill  thiuj^^.  prv't'isses  to  deeisivelv  atiirm  nothinir. 
Knm^ni.  iii  ;in\uM\  lo  e^^eapc  it,  deeisivelv  atfirms  things 
♦  »'iiu  n\   ii»  unixri'^.d  lu*lu*t. 

I  |Mx»|«s«.o  lu*i\'  u»  e\.i::irvU*  somewhai    fully  the  Kantian 
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doctrine  that  Time  and  Space  are  subjectiye  forms  which 
have  nothing  objective  corresponding  to  them :  being 
prompted  to  do  this  not  only  with  the  view  of  further 
illustrating  metaphysical  reasonings^  but  because  the  doc- 
trine itself  still  keeps  its  hold  on  many  minds.* 

If  all  B  is  made  possible  by  A — cannot  exist  in  the  absence 
of  A,  we  must  call  A  original  and  B  derivative.  K  C's  and 
E's^  and  F  s^  &c.,  cannot  exist  in  the  absence  of  B^  it  is 
obviously  a  mistake  to  make  their  existence  primarily  de- 

*  Thronghout  this  discoBsion  1  use  the  expreanon  **  fomu  of  intaitioD,'* 
and  avoid  the  expression  '*  forms  of  thought,"  which  I  used  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work ;  and  for  using  which  I  have,  along  with  other  writers, 
been  blamed.  In  the  course  of  a  controversy  carried  on  in  Nature,  from 
January  3  to  February  10th,  1870,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lewes,  who 
was  one  of  those  charged  with  this  misrepresentation,  that  among  others 
who  have  used  the  phrase  *'  forms  of  thought "  to  express  this  doctrine  of 
Kant,  are  sundry  professed  Kantisto,  as  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
(a  great  stickler  for  precision) ;  and  he  might  have  added  to  these.  Dr. 
Manael,  who  is  also  an  exact  writer,  not  likely  to  have  misapprehended  or 
misstated  his  master's  meaning.  The  fact  is  that,  relatively  to  the  question 
at  issue,  whether  Time  and  Space  belong  to  the  ego  or  to  the  non-ego,  the 
distinction  is  wholly  unimportant,  and  indeed  irrelevant.  If  some  one  were 
to  quote  the  statement  of  a  certain  chemist,  to  the  effect  that  broadcloth 
is  a  nitrogenous  substance ;  and  if  another  were  to  contradict  him,  saying — 
no,  his  statement  is  that  wool  is  a  nitrogenous  substance ;  the  objection 
would,  I  think,  be  held  frivolous,  when  the  question  in  dispute  was  whether 
the  matter  of  wool  contains  nitrogen  or  not.  And  I  do  not  see  much  more 
pertinence  in  the  objection  that  Kant  called  Time  and  Space  **  forms  of 
intuition"  (raw  material  of  thought),  and  not  ''forms  of  thought"  itself 
(in  which  the  raw  material  is  woven  together) ;  when  the  thing  contended 
is,  that  Time  and  Space  belong  neither  to  woven  thought  nor  to  its  unwoven 
materials. 

Here,  beyond  this  general  reply  to  the  charge  of  misrepresentation,  I  may 
give  the  special  reply  which  lies  patent  in  the  foregoing  division  of  this 
work.  This  reply  is,  that  no  such  divisions  as  those  which  Kant  makes  of 
human  intelligence  into  Intuition,  Understanding,  and  Reason,  are  tenable. 
Whoever  has  followed  with  attention  the  successive  steps  of  the  Special 
Analysis,  through  which  we  were  led  down  without  break  from  the  highest 
Compound  Quantitative  Reasoning  to  that  lowest  consciousness  in  which 
two  simple  states  are  known  as  like  or  unlike,  will  see  that  this  classi- 
fication of  Kant  is  not  fundamental ;  and  that  a  criticism  based  upon  it 
oaanot  stand. 
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are  inconceivable  except  as  some  of  them  unlike  in  direction 
and  the  others  as  either  unlike  or  like  in  direction  (parallel). 
Nay,  each  one  of  these  limiting  lines  can  be  represented  only 
under  the  same  form :  all  its  parts  must  be  thought  of  as 
like  in  direction  (constituting  it  a  straight  line)  or  they  must 
be  thought  of  as  some  or  all  of  them  unlike  in  direction  (con- 
stituting a  crooked  line  or  a  curved  line).  Even  when  we 
reduce  the  space-consciousness  to  its  ultimate  components, 
this  necessary  form  of  it  is  equally  manifest,  if  not,  indeed, 
more  manifest.  That  two  positions  may  be  conceived  as  re- 
lated, they  must  be  conceived  as  like  or  unlike  in  distance, 
or  direction,  or  both.  And  if  the  ultimate  component  of  the 
space-consciousness  can  be  known  only  through  the  con- 
sciousness of  like  and  unlike,  then,  a  fortiori,  the  space-con- 
sciousness as  a  whole  can  be  known  only  through  this  same 
consciousness   of  like   and  unlike.*  Still  more 

obvious,  if  it  be  possible,  is  the  fact  that  the  consciousness 
of  Time  can  exist  only  through  the  consciousness  of  like 
and  unlike.  It  needs  but  to  listen  to  the  tickings  of  a 
clock,  or  to  feel  one  s  pulse,  to  be  aware  that  the  essence 
of  the  time-consciousness  is  the  consciousness  of  unlike- 
nesses  among  the  positions  of  the  successive  impressions, 
in  relation  to  the  impression  now  passing.  Had  we  no 
consciousness  of  differences  in  their  distances,  as  measured 
by  differences  in  the  numbers  of  intervening  states,  we 
should  be  conscious  of  them  as  existing  all  together — time- 
consciousness  would  be  impossible. 

*  Kaot  does,  indeed,  appear  to  assert  that  there  is  a  transcendent  intni- 
tion  of  Space  which  goes  before  all  oonsdoosness  of  its  parts.  He  says  : — 
*'  These  parts  cannot  antecede  this  one  all-embracing  space,  as  the  com- 
ponent parts  from  which  the  aggregate  can  be  made  np,  bat  can  be  cogitated 
only  as  existing  in  it.  Space  is  essentially  one,  and  multiplicity  in  il" 
Now  if  by  this  it  is  meant  that  there  is  an  intnition  of  Space  which 
invoWes  no  oonscionsness  of  near  and  remote ;  or  that  there  is  a  consdoos* 
nen  of  near  and  remote  which  involves  no  oonscionsness  of  parts  ;  then  I 
can  only  say  that  this  intnition  of  Space  is  one  I  cannot  discnss^  for  I  do 
not  possess  it. 

A  A 
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Having  thus  observed  in  what  position  these  derived 
meuc^l  fornis^  Time  and  Space^  stand  towards  the  nhimate 
mental  fuvin,  wo  are  in  a  better  position  for  weighing  the 
reasons  given  by  Kant  for  regarding  Time  and  Space  m 
ultimate  mental  forms.  We  will  begin  with  Space.  As 

pointed  out  in  §  330,  the  proposition  on  which  the  Kantian 
doctrine  proceeds,  that  every  sensation  caused  by  an  object 
is  given  in  an  intuition  which  has  Space  for  its  form,  ia  not 
true :  it  is  true  only  when  the  surfaces  that  receive  the  im- 
pressions can  have  their  parts  moved  relatively  to  the  agents 
])roducing  the  impressions.*  It  will  be  manifest,  also,  to 
any  one  who  studies  Kant's  statement,  that  he  refers  only  to 
the  visual  space-consciousness  :    saying  nothing  about  the 

*  SIiouUl  any  one  need  more  evidence  than  was  before  given  that  tbe 
son'iatiiiii  of  stmnd  is  not  presented  under  this  so-called  universal  form, 
will  find  it  if  he  con? pares  his  musical  ideas  with  his  ideas  of  things 
he  ha:-  seen  and  touched.  Let  him  first  call  to  mind  any  object 
or  place,  and  observe  that  he  is  obliged  to  represent  it  in  space ;  let  him 
ftiniiL-rly  call  to  mind  the  tactual  impressions  which  any  object  gave  him, 
and  obscrvo  that  these,  too,  are  unreprcscnt:ible  except  as  in  space  ;  and  let 
him  note  that  bore,  where  the  sensation  had  spa-.-c  for  the  form  under  which 
it  was  present  Oil,  it  has  also  space  for  the  form  under  which  it  is 
r']>iiMntt'«l.  ]Si»w  let  him  observe  what  happens  when  some  melody  takes 
pllSSl■^^ion  of  his  imagination.  l:a  tones  and  cadciAOes  go  on  re{>eatmg 
tlu  ni>rlviji  apart  fri»ni  any  space-conseiousncss — they  are  not  localized.  He 
may  ir  niay  not  be  reminded  of  tlic  place  whore  he  heard  them — this 
jisfctK-ialiwn  is  inci«leiital  only.  Having  observwl  this,  he  will  see  that 
Ku.h  spaec-impliealioMii  as  souuda  have,  are  learnt  in  the  course  of  individual 
cxpeiicuco,  and  arc  not  ^ivcu  with  the  sounds  themselves.  Indeed,  if  we 
r».l\r  ti>  the  Kantian  delinition  <»f  form,  we  get  a  simple  and  conclusive 
jiriM'f  of  this.  Kant  *says  foiiii  is  ''that  wbiih  etfeets  that  the  content  of 
I  lie  pl!;»'!iomcnon  can  be  arran;:ed  under  cert  lin  relations."  How  then  can 
till.'  citntent  of  the  i>b».nonien<»n  we  call  sound  bo  arranged?  Its  parts  can 
be  arranpd  in  oiiler  of  giciuence — tljat  is,  in  Time.  IJut  there  ia  no 
]  (■s^il.ility  of  arranging  its  paits  in  order  of  c-uxistencc— that  is,  in  Sp.ice. 
A:mI  it  is  just  the  same  with  odour.  Whoever  thinks  that  sound  tand 
<  .our  ha\i'  Spar*,  for  their  form  of  intuit ii»n,  may  convince  himself  to  the 
c  ntrary  by  tiving  to  tind  the  ri^'ht  and  kit  tides  of  a  sound,  or  to  imagine 
an  odour  turned  tlie  other  way  U]) wards.  So  tliat  there  are  two  orders 
of  external  phenomena  not  presented  under  the  so-called  universal  form  of 
external  intuition. 
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totally-different  space-consciousness  slowly  developed  in 
those  who  are  bom  blind.  Bat  passing  over  all  this,  let  as 
critically  test  his  assertions  respecting  the  behavioar  of  the 
visual  space-conscionsness.  He  says  : — ''  We  never  can 
imagine  or  make  a  representation  to  ourselves  of  the  non- 
existence of  space^  though  we  may  easily  enough  think  that 
no  objects  are  found  in  it/'  Now  this  proposition  may  be 
disputed; — ^first^  on  the  ground  that  when  every  trace  of 
ideal  existence  has  been  expelled^  relative  distances  become 
unthinkable  from  want  of  something  to  yield  the  thought  of 
mark  or  measure^  and  that  without  the  consciousness  of 
relative  distances  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  Space ; 
second^  on  the  ground  that  the  shape  and  extension  of  a  body 
do  not^  as  Kant  alleges^  survive  in  thought  when  the  body's 
properties  are  absolutely  suppressed  in  thought,  since  limits 
are  thinkable  only  in  terms  of  idealized  properties  origin- 
ally known  through  sensations ;  and  thirds  on  the  ground 
that  whoever  supposes  the  space-consciousness  remains  after 
he  has  expelled  all  ideas  of  objects^  has  forgotten  to  expel 
the  idea  of  his  own  body,  which  furnishes  him  with  units  of 
measure  if  he  has  no  others,  and  that  could  he  suppress  his 
own  body  in  thought  (which  he  cannot),  the  consciousness 
of  Space  would  disappear,  because  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  yield  relativity  of  position.  But  merely  indicating 
these  minor  criticisms^  I  pass  to  the  major  criticism; 
namely,  that  the  fact  which  Kant  here  supposes  he  has 
proved  is  not  the  fact  he  set  out  to  prove.  The  Space 
which,  as  he  above  says,  remains  after  we  have  conceived 
all  things  to  disappear,  is  the  Space  in  which  they  were 
itncLgined — the  ideal  Space  in  which  they  were  represented, 
and  not  the  real  Space  in  which  they  were  presented.  The 
Space  said  to  survive  its  contents,  is  the  form  in  which 
re-intuition  takes  place ;  not  the  form  in  which  intuit 
Hon  takes  place.  Kant  says  that  the  sensation  (mark  the 
word)  produced  by  an  object,  is  the  matter  of  intuition, 
and  that  the  Space  in  which  we  perceive  this  matter  is  the 
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tcii  o$  ilttt  *"  all  wkidi  iviatias  to  the  inword  determiiiotioiis 
\^  iShe  loilxNl  is  f^efMnM^nted  in  rdarion  of  time  ;  **  and  that 
**  <^  i£»ie  in^  cumot  hare  any  external  intnition^  any  more 
liuuQ  wv  cut  hare  an  internal  intaition  of  space'';  it  is 
manifest  that  the  phenKunena  of  whidi  we  con  conoeire  Time 
to  Ke  Tv»d^  ai^  internal  phenomena*  For,  it  otherwise,  the 
^tatienMAt  most  Ve  that  while  Time  is  an  internal  form,  the 
phenomena  of  whidi  we  are  able  to  conceive  it  Toid  are 
extt>rcial — af^  atreodr  onl  of  it ;  whidh  is  nonsense.  His 
pTv^pct^tion  ts^  tlnen,  that  we  can  represent  to  oonelTes 
this  fenn  of  oor  internal  intuitions  as  persisting  when 
all  the  matter  of  those  inttiitions  has  vanished.  So  br 
firvm  iveo^niiing'  this  as  a  self-evident  troth,  it  seems 
to  me  a  self-evident  tmtrath.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
impossible  to  snppreaa  these  internal  intnitions  of  which 
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Time  is  said  to  be  the  form:  to  sappose  it  possible^  ia 
to  sappose  that  we  may  get  rid  of  all  thoughts  and  yet 
continae  to  think.  And^  in  the  second  place^  though  quite 
unable  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  ideas  filling  this  internal  form 
of  intuition,  we  may  readily  perceive  that  the  successive 
positions  of  these  ideas  in  the  ever-passing  series,  yield  us 
the  consciousness  of  those  intervals  which  make  up  the  con- 
sciousness of  Time;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  all  ideas 
marking  these  positions,  consciousness  of  Time  would  dis- 
appear. So  that  of  these  assertions  respecting 
the  behaviour  of  these  two  forms  of  intuition,  both  are 
deniable.  Instead  of  forming  a  trustworthy  basis  for  a 
system  of  beliefs  at  variance  with  the  universal  dictum 
of  consciousness,  these  two  propositions  would  tend  to  dis- 
credit a  system  of  beliefs  that  was  in  harmony  with  that 
dictum. 

Accepting,  however,  these  propositions  for  argument's 
sake ;  and  accepting  as  necessarily  involved  the  conclusion 
that  Time  and  Space  are  forms  of  intuition ;  let  us  consider 
how  the  several  statements  made  respecting  them  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  one  another.  Kant  tells  us  that  Space  is  a 
form  of  intuition  in  which  all  the  sensations  caused  by  ex- 
ternal objects  occur ;  and  he  also  tells  us  that ''  the  original 
representation  of  space  is  an  intuition  a  priori,  and  not  a 
conception/'  Elsewhere  he  unites  these  statements,  saying 
— "  but  space  and  time  are  not  merely  forms  of  sensuous 
intuition,  but  intuitions  themselves.''  Suppose  we  try  to 
render  this  proposition  into  thought.  Let  us,  if  we  can, 
conceive  a  thing  as  being  both  the  matter  of  intuition  and 
the  form  of  intuition.  We  look  at  an  object ;  and  the 
doctrine  is  that  we  can  perceive  it  only  in  Space  as  its 
form.  Now  let  us  remove  the  object — Space,  considered  as 
its  form,  remaining.  This  Space  we  are  said  to  know  as  an 
intuition :  Space  is  here  the  matter  of  the  intuition — that 
which  occupies  consciousness.  What,  then,  is  the  form 
under  which  this  matter  is  presented  f     No  form  having 
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«^>(?<«c  ^  |K£v>eire  diBtt  lben»  Best  be  sech  m  form;  and 
Kvalvi  Qv><i  tuiiT^  p«NroeiT«d  tlis  wixikoal  abandoning  his  hypo- 
i&esb  dttit  the  ^pact^-inoiition  is  primordiaL  For 

ixi  poftlun^  the  inqniij — ^Whal  is  the  farm  of  intnition 
iinder  vhich  this  allqjed  form  of  intnition  is  preeented  or 
repn?isent^  to  conaekMisaKS  ?  we  are  bronght  back  to  the 
conclosicn  above  drawn:  it  is  presented  or  represented 
ander  the  universal  form  of  likeness  and  nnlikeness.  It  is 
this  form  which  "effaces  that  the  content'^  (when  oon- 
scieosness  is  occupied  bj  the  intnition  of  Space)  "  can  be 
arranged  under  certain  relations'' — relations  of  like  or 
unlike  distance,  and  like  or  nnlike  direction.  We  see,  as 
before,  that  the  dual  relation  of  like   and  nnlike  is  the 
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form  of  this  so-called  form,  as  well  as  the  form  of  all  the 
concrete  experiences  presented  under  it.* 

A  further  step  may  now  be  taken.  We  will  assume  that 
Kant's  premises  are  incontestable,  and  his  conclusion  irresis- 
tible. We  will  assume  that  the  space-consciousness  and  the 
time-consciousness  behave  as  he  alleges,  and  that  there- 
fore we  must  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  they  are  forms 
of  intuition.  We  will  also  imagine  ourselves  to  have  got 
over  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  thing  to  be  both  the 
matter  of  intuition  and  its  form — both  that  which  is  con- 
ditioned in  consciousness  and  that  which  conditions  it. 
And  having  supposed  all  this,  we  will  observe  the  position 

*  In  an  appendix  to  hia  Esaay  on  the  "  Lawa  of  Verse,"  Prof.  Sylvester 
haa  republished  from  Nature  the  controversy  to  which  I  have  referred 
above.  In  an  additional  note  he  says  : — *'  It  is  clear  that  if  Mr.  Spencer 
had  been  made  aware  of  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  in  Kant's  system 
between  Intuition,  the  action  or  the  product  of  the  Sensibility,  and  Thought, 
the  action  or  product  of  the  Understanding  (the  two  belonging,  according  to 
Kant,  to  entirely  different  provinces  of  the  mind),  he  would  have  seen  that 
hia  supposed  refutation  proceeded  on  a  mere  misapprehension  of  Kant's 
actual  utterance  and  doctrine  on  the  subject.  If  Mr.  Spencer  will  restore 
to  Kant  the  worda  really  uaed  by  him,  the  sentence  will  run  thua  : — 'If 
apace  and  tune  are  forma  of  intuition,  they  can  never  be  thought 
of  ;  since  it  is  impoasible  for  anything  to  be  at  once  the  /arm  of  thought 
and  the  maUer  of  thought ;'  and  hia  epigram  (for  Mr.  Spencer  must  have 
meant  it  rather  aa  an  epigram  than  aa  a  serioua  argument)  loses  all  its  point. 
Waa  it  likely  d  priori  that  Kant  {the  Kant)  should  have  laid  himself  open  to 
auch  a  scholar' smaie  at  the  very  outset  of  his  system  y* 

I  have  only  to  remaik  that  Prof.  Sylvester's  mode  of  rendering  my  criti* 
ciam  pointless,  ia  a  very  curious,  but  not,  I  think,  a  very  oonduaive  one. 
He  has  substituted  Kant's  worda  for  my  words  in  one  part  of  the  sentence 
quoted  (from  Firnt  Principles,  p.  49),  while  he  haa  made  no  corresponding 
substitutions  in  the  correlative  parts  of  the  sentence.  Had  he  put  **  intui- 
tion  "  for  *'  thought"  everywhere,  instead  of  only  in  one  place,  my  sentence 
would  have  run  thus  : — **  if  space  'ind  time  are  forms  of  intuition  they  can 
never  be  intuited  ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  at  once  the 
form  of  intuition  and  the  matter  of  intuition.'*  I  fail  to  see  that  in  the 
aentence  aa  thus  altered  the  point  is  lost :  if  it  waa  there  before,  it  is  there 
now.  Indeed,  as  I  think  the  text  shows,  the  change  of  cxpreasion  which 
Piuf.  Sylvester's  objection  has  led  me  to  make,  renders  the  disproof  much 
clearer  than  it  was  before.  Whether  that  dbproof  is  rightly  described  by 
hia  metaphor,  is  a  question  that  does  not  concern  me — he  is  responaible  for 
its  use,  not  I. 
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in  wliich  wc  stand.  Consider,   first,  tlie   tiling 

affirmed — that  Time  and  Space  are  sabjectiye  forms^  or 
properties  of  the  ego.  Is  it  possible  to  realize  the  meaning 
of  these  words  ?  or  are  they  simply  groups  of  signs  wliich 
scorn  to  contain  a  notion  but  really  contain  none  f  An 
attempt  to  construct  the  notion  will  quickly  show  that  the 
latter  is  the  fact.  Think  of  Space— of  the  thing,  that  is ;  not 
of  the  word.  Now  think  of  self — of  that  which  is  conscious. 
Having  clearly  represented  them,  put  the  two  together,  and 
conceive  the  one  as  a  property  of  the  other.  What  results  f 
Nothing  but  a  conflict  of  two  thoughts  that  cannot  be 
united.  It  would  be  as  practicable  to  imagine  a  round 
triangle.  What,  then,  is  the  worth  of  the  proposition? 
As  Mr.  Manscl,  himself  a  Kantist,  says  in  his  subtle  work. 
Prolegomena  Logica ; — ''  A  form  of  words  uniting  attri- 
butes not  presentable  in  an  intuition,  is  not  the  sign  of  a 
thought,  but  of  the  negation  of  all  thinking.  Conception 
must  thus  be  carefully  distinguished,  as  well  from  mere 
imagination,  as  from  a  mere  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  words.  Combinations  of  attributes  logically  impossible 
may  be  expressed  in  language  perfectly  intelligible.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
bilinear  figure,  or  iroyi-gohl.  The  language  is  intelligible, 
though  the  object  is  inconceivable.**  If  this  be  true,  Kant's 
statement  is  empty  sound.  If,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
puts  it,  those  propositions  only  are  conceivable  of  which 
subject  and  predicate  are  capable  of  unity  of  representation, 
then  is  the  subjectivity  of  Space  inconceivable ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  the  two  notions.  Space  and  property  of 
the  ego,  into  unity  of  representation.  Consider 

next  that  which  is,  by  implication,  denied.  To  affirm  that 
Time  and  Space  belong  to  the  ego,  is  simultaneously  to 
affirm  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  non-ego.  Beyond  the 
above  positive  proposition,  which  it  is  impossible  to  think, 
there  is  thus  a  correlative  negative  proposition,  which  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  think.      While,   in  the  one   case. 
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the  assertion  is  that  two  things  are  united  in  fact  which 
we  are  wholly  nnable  to  unite   in  thought;   in  the  other 
case^  the  assertion    is   that  two  things   are    disunited  in 
fact   which   we   are  wholly  unable  to  disunite  in  thought. 
By  no  effort  can   any  one  separate^  or  think  away.  Space  ^ 
and  Time  from  the  objective  world,  and  leave  the  objective 
world  behind.     The  proposal  to  imagine  a  square  divested 
of  its  equiangularity  is  a  kindred  proposal.      And   if  the 
implied  statement   that  a  square  has  an  existence  apart 
from     its     equiangularity,    though    a    verbally-intelligible 
statement,  is  unthinkable   and  meaningless,  then  no  less 
unthinkable    and    meaningless    is    the  implied    statement 
that  objects  have  an  existence  apart  from  Space  and  Time. 
Nor  are  we  committed  to  these   two   impossibilities    of 
thought    only  —  there    are    sequent    impossibilities.      The 
Kantian   doctrine  not  only  compels  us  to  dissociate  irom 
the  non-ego  these  forms  as  we  know  them,  but  practically  ■.. 
forbids   us   to   recognize,  or   suppose,  any  forms   for   the 
non-ego,     E[ant  says  that  "  Space  is  nothing  else  than  the 
form  of  all  phenomena  of  the  external  sense,  that  is,  the 
subjective  condition    of  the  sensibility,  under  which  alone 
external  intuition  is  possible.''    This  is  a  tacit  affirmation 
that  there   is  no  form  of  objective  existence  to  which  it 
corresponds;    since,  if  there   were,  it  would  be  something 
else  than  the  subjective  condition  of  the  sensibility.     He 
says,  too,  that  ''Time  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  our  in- 
ternal intuition.  «    «    «   it  inheres  not  in  the  objects  them- 
selves, but  solely  in   the  subject  (or  mind)  which  intuites 
them/'     And  he   distinctly  shuts  out  the  supposition  that 
there  are  forms  of  the  non-ego  to  which  these  forms  of  the 
ego   correspond,  by  saying    that    ''Space    is    not    a   con- 
ception which    has    been   derived   from   outward    experi- 
ences,  «    «    «   the  representation  of  space  cannot  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  relations  of  external  phaenomena  through 
cxjierience.'*    Lot  us  observe,  then,  the  two  alternative  con- 
clusions respecting  the  non-ego  between  which  we  have  to 
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choose.  Tho  first  is  that  the  non-ego  is  formless. 

Though^  as  cxistiDg  internally^  the  matter  of  ereiy  intn- 
ition  has  its  form,  jet,  as  existing  externally,  the  object  to 
which  this  intuition  relates  has  no  form.  As  we  haye  seen, 
Kant  defines  form  as  ^'that  which  effects  that  the  con- 
tent •  •  •  can  bo  arranged  under  certain  relations." 
Understanding  form  in  this  sense,  then,  we  most  say  that 
the  non-ego  cannot  have  its  content  arranged  under  certain 
relations.  But  to  say  this  is  to  say  that  the  nan^o 
has  no  parts,  since  to  have  parts  is  to  have  content  arranged 
in  relations ;  and  it  is  equally  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  whole, 
for  a  whole  necessarily  implies  parts  of  which  it  is  the  sum. 
Whence  the  proposition  amounts  to  this,  that  the  nan-ego, 
having  neither  whole  nor  parts,  cannot  be  thought  of  as 
existing ;  and  we  are  landed  in  Absolute  Idealism,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis.*  The  alternative  pro- 

position is  that  tho  non-ego  has  a  form,  but  that  this 
produces  no   effect  on   tho   ego  in  the  act  of  experience. 

*  Let  me  here  append  the  passage  from  which  I  have  jost  quoted,  for 
the  purpose  of  iudicating  what  is  either  a  coDfusion  of  statement  or  a  change 
in  the  meanings  of  the  words  used.  Kant  says  :— **  The  effect  of  an  object 
upon  the  faculty  of  representation,  so  far  as  we  are  affected  by  the  said  ob- 
ject, is  sensation.  That  sort  of  intnition  which  relates  to  an  object  by 
means  of  sensation,  is  called  an  empirical  intuition.  The  undetermined 
obj*  ct  of  an  empirical  intuition,  is  called  phcctiomenon.  That  which  in  the 
pha'uomenon  corresponds  to  the  sensation,  I  term  its  matter /^  (here,  re- 
meniburing  the  detinition  just  given  of  phenomenon,  objective  exiatoioe  is 
manifestly  referred  to)  **but  that  which  effects  that  the  content  of  the 
phtenomenou  can  be  arranged  under  certain  relations,  I  call  its /orm."  (So 
that /orm,  as  here  applied,  refers  to  objective  existence.)  **But  that  in 
which  I'ur  sensations  arc  merely  arranged,  and  by  which  they  are  susceptible 
of  assuming  a  certain  form,  cannot  be  itself  senbation."  (In  which  sentence 
the  word  ftirtH  obviously  refers  to  subjective  existence. )  At  the  outset,  the 
"  phenomenon  "  and  the  '*  sensation"  are  distinguished  as  objective  and 
subjective  respectively  ;  and  then  in  the  closing  sentences  the /orm  is  spoken 
of  in  couuexiim  first  with  the  one  and  then  with  the  other,  as  though  they 
were  tho  same.  This  passage  occurs  on  the  first  page  of  the  Critique  qf 
Pure  Reason  (p.  21  of  JdtiLifjohns  translatiott),  Mr.  Lewes  has  obli^d  me 
by  comparing  the  words  with  the  original,  and  finds  thr  tranalation  to  be 
accurate. 
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Though  the  objectiye  existence  contained  nnder  some  ob- 
jective form  is  capable  of  impressing  the  subject^  and 
producing  sensation^  yet  this  sensation  is  conditioned 
wholly  by  the  subjective  form :  the  objective  form  is  com- 
pletely inoperative.  So  that  whatever  arrangement  there 
may  be  in  the  content  of  the  non  ego,  the  effect  wrought  on 
the  ego  has  its  content  arranged  purely  according  to  the 
form  of  the  ego.  One  arrangement  of  the  non-ego  is  just  as 
good  as  another^  in  so  far  as  the  ego  is  concerned.  As  it 
follows  from  this  that  no  differences  among  our  sensations 
are  determined  by  any  differences  in  the  non-ego  (for  to  say 
that  they  are  so  determined  is  to  say  that  the  form  under 
which  the  non-ego  exists  produces  an  effect  upon  the  ego) ; 
and  as  it  similarly  follows  that  the  order  of  coexistence  and 
sequence  among  these  sensations  is  not  determined  by  any 
order  in  the  non-ego  ;  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  all 
these  differences  and  changes  in  the  ego  are  self-determined. 
We  are,  as  before,  driven  into  Absolute  Idealism,  and  the 
premises  are  contradicted. 

To  complete  the  criticism  it  remains  but  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  supposed  to  be  inter- 
pretable  only  on  the  Kantian  hypothesis,  are  interpretable 
on  the  Experience-hypothesis,  when  it  is  adequately  ex- 
panded. In  the  preceding  Parts  of  this  work,  and  more 
especially  in  the  last  of  them,  we  have  seen  that  if,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  we  suppose  the  modifi- 
cations produced  by  experience  to  be  inheritable,  it  must 
happen  that  if  there  are  any  universal  forms  of  the  non-ego, 
these  must  establish  corresponding  universal  forms  in  the 
e^o.  These  forms,  being  embodied  in  the  organization,  will 
impress  themselves  on  the  first  intuitions  of  the  individual ; 
and  will  thus  appear  to  antecede  all  experience.  But  they 
will  neverthek  ss  be  forms  which,  when  analyzed,  prove  to  be 
derived  firom  that  same  ultimate  consciousness  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness  into  which  all  experience  is  resolvable :  just 
as  we  have  found. 
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§  400.  One  other  example  of  metaphysical  reasoning  may 
be  fitly  added — an  example  lineally  descending  from  the 
last.  It  will  show  us  how  that  rejection  of  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  conscionsness  which  Elantism  involves^  leads  to 
contradiction  when  joined  with  that  acceptance  of  the  direct 
testimony  of  consciousness  implied  by  "  Natural  Realism/' 

Sir  William  Hamilton^  who^  from  some  passages  in  his 
writings  (see^  for  instance^  p.  882  of  the  Dissertations), 
might  be  supposed  to  hold  that  Space  is  both  a  law  of 
thought  and  a  law  of  things ;  but  who  proves  himself  to  be 
a  disciple  of  B^ant  by  saying — "  It  is  one  merit  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  conditioned^  that  it  proves  Space  to  be  only  a 
law  of  thought^  and  not  a  law  of  things ;"  has  been  led  by 
his  Kantism  into  a  suicidal  argument.  In  his  trenchant 
criticism  on  Dr.  Brown^  he  brings  into  strong  relief  the 
inconsistency  of  that  writer  by  putting  side  by  side  two 
positions  respectively  received  and  repudiated  by  him.  The 
passage^  which  will  be  found  at  page  90  of  the  IHsserta^ 
tions,  is  as  follows : — 

^^  I  ca/nnot  hat  believe  that  material  things  exist : — I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  material  reality  is  the  object  immediately 
knovm  in  perception.  The  former  of  these  beliefs^  explicitly 
argues  Dr.  Brown^  in  defending  his  system  against  the 
sceptic,  beeavse  irresistible,  is  true.  The  latter  of  these 
beliefs,  implicitly  argues  Dr.  Brown,  in  establishing  his 
system  itself,  though  irresistible,  is  false/' 

Now  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  asserts  that  Space  is 
"  only  a  law  of  thought,  and  not  a  law  of  things,'^  he  falls 
into  an  inconsistency  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  he  here 
exposes.  To  show  this  it  needs  but  to  make  a  small  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  passage,  and  to  change  the  names, 
thus  :-— 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  material  things  exist: — I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  material  reality  is  the  object  immediately 
known  in  perception  : — I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  space  in 
which  material  realities  are  perceived  is  objectively  real* 
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The  tw^o  former  of  these  beliefs,  explicitly  argaes  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  in  defending  his  system  against  the  scepticj 
because  irresistible,  are  true.  The  latter  of  these  beliefs, 
implicitly  argues  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  establishing  his 
system  itself,  though  irresistible,  is  false. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  tenability  of  Dr. 
Brown's  position,  or  with  the  tenability  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
criticism.  We  have  to  note  only  that  if  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
argument  is  conclusive  against  Dr.  Brown,  a  parallel  argu- 
ment is  conclusive  against  himself  ;  and  that  either  the 
criterion  he  erects  is  no  criterion,  or  that  his  belief  respect- 
ing the  subjectivity  of  Space  is  disproved  by  his  criterion. 

§  401.  Such,  then,  are  metaphysical  reasonings;  not 
selected  from  the  works  of  one  writer  or  one  school,  but 
from  the  works  of  a  scries  of  writers  of  different  schools 
— Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  Hamilton.  While  disagreeing 
in  other  respects,  these  writers  agree  in  the  professed  rejec- 
tion of  some  or  many  of  the  fundamental  dicta  of  con- 
sciousness. The  passages  quoted  and  criticized  have  been 
typical  passages  directly  referring  to  these  fundamental 
dicta ;  and  the  reasonings  have  been  reasonings  considered 
sufficient  to  disprove  them.  Have  they  the  requisite  co- 
gency ?  So  far  from  having  it,  they  are  full  of  defects 
which  would  invalidate  quite  ordinary  inferences. 

In  one  case  we  find  that  what  is  to  be  denied  in  the  con- 
clusion is  tacitly  affirmed  in  the  premises.  Now  transcendent 
mental  capacity  is  made  the  basis  for  proof  of  mental  inca- 
pacity ;  and  disproof  of  our  consciousness  of  a  thing  is  made 
to  proceed  upon  our  consciousness  of  another  thing  which 
the  same  argument  disproves.  To  escape  from  a  difficulty 
of  thought,  half-a-dozen  impossibilities  of  thought  are  offered 
by  way  of  refuge.  And  once  more,  the  test  of  true  cogni- 
tions, which  is  alleged  to  be  final,  is,  without  any  assigned 
reason,  assumed  to  bo  worthless  in  respect  of  particular 
cognitions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NEGATIVE   JUSTIFICATION   OF   REALISM. 

§  402.  The  foregoing  three  chapters  contain  a  general 
survey  of  the  metaphysical  position.  We  hare  seen  that  meta- 
physicians proceed  on  a  tacit  assumption  which  they  make 
no  attempt  to  justify ;  and  which  cannot  possibly  be  justified. 
We  have  seen  that  the  words  they  use,  one  and  all,  turn 
traitors ;  and  along  with  every  proposition  they  are  set  to 
express,  persist  in  expressing  some  fatal  counter-proposition. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  reasonings  fi:*amed  out  of 
these  propositions  cannot  be  coerced  into  establishing  that 
which  they  are  intended  to  establish;  but  have  to  take 
for  their  fulcrum  that  which  is  to  be  dis-established,  and  are 
powerless  when  that  fulcrum  is  removed. 

For  ordinary  purposes  such  an  examination,  leading  to 
such  results,  might  be  held  sufficient.  Here,  however,  it  is 
not  intended  as  more  than  an  introduction.  It  foreshadows 
the  analytical  argument  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  and 
still  more  vaguely  the  synthetical  argument  that  is  to 
supplement  it — ^the  one  a  negative  justification  of  Bealism 
and  the  other  a  positive  justification  of  Realism. 

By  a  negative  justification  of  Realism,  I  mean  a  proof 
that  Realism  rests  on  evidence  having  a  greater  validity 
than  the  evidence  on  which  any  counter-hypothesis  rests. 
By  such  proof  the  realistic  belief  is  negatively  justified ; 
inasmuch  as  no  belief  having  a  better  justification  exists. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  ultimate  analysis,  we  will  advance 
the  examination  a  stage  by  making  a  proximate  analysis. 


CBAFTEB  VL 
TBI  ABovmar  nam  pbiositt. 

$  40S.  Twice  in  the  oonne  of  Uiis  work  (}§  204  and  Sl^ 

ni4e)  I  bftve  naifed^  u  illiutratiiis-ittfc  remarkable  m^  d 
effect  of  habit,  the  power  acquired  by  microecopists  of  M 
moving  objects  nnder's  micnwxipe  as  to  nentraUas  tfei 
apparent  ioTernons  of  their  motions.  This  adjosbnaii^  - 
which  is-'nch  that,  to  move  the  object  to  Hie  ri^ti  the 
fingers  mnst  be  moved  to  Uie  left,  and  to  move  it  op  Hk^ 
most  be  moved  down,  is,  after  long  praotioe,  mads  auto- 
matically, and  comes  to  seem  quite  aatnval — ao  salmd 
Uiat  when,  for  certain  pniposes,  then  is  used  an  "  ereotmg 
glaHS,"  which  brings  the  visible  motions  into  their  ordinuj 
relations  with  the  tactual  motions,  these  relations  seem  to 
bo  unnatoial ;  and  the  microscopist  is  as  moch  perplexed 
by  this  normal  connexion  of  impreseionB  as  he  originally 
was  by  the  abnormal  one. 

Habit,  thos  abowti  to  produce  so  striking  a  reetdt  in  the 
sphere  of  simple  external  perception,  is  capable  of  producing 
a  no  less  striking  result  in  the  sphere  of  that  complex 
internal  perception  which  we  call  reasoning.  Here,  too,  by 
frequently  presenting  sequences  of  thought  nnder  an 
inverted  relation,  there  is  gradually  superindaced  the  belief 
that  this  is  their  direct  relation.  From  persistently  con- 
templating them  in  a  certain  h3rpotb.etic&I  order,  exactly 
opposite  to  their  real  order,  the  hypothetical  order  even- 
tually  oom^  to  appear  aa  the  real  order  and  the  real  order 
as  the  hypothetical. 
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•  This  is  the  attitude  of  mind  generated  by  hsbit  in  the 
metaphysiciftn.  So  accnstomed  is  he  to  look  through  the 
introspective  instrument  which  reverses  the  succession  of  his 
experiences^  that  the  reversed  succession  is  taken  by  him 
for  the  direct  succession;  and  when  he  is  made  to  look 
through  an  "  erecting  glass  "  which  rectifies  the  succession^ 
everything  seems  to  him  turned  the  wrong  side  up. 

From  this  introductory  parallel  let  us  pass  to  the  argu- 
ment which  it  pre-figures. 

§  404.  The  postulate  with  which  metaphysical  reasoning 
sets  out,  is  that  we  are  primarily  conscious  only  of  our 
sensations — that  we  certainly  know  we  have  these,  and  that 
if  there  be  anything  beyond  these  serving  as  cause  for  them, 
it  can  be  known  only  by  inference  from  them. 

I  shall  give  much  surprise  to  the  metaphysical  reader  if  I 
call  in  question  this  postulate;  and  the  surprise  will  rise 
into  astonishment  if  I  distinctly  deny  it.  Yet  I  must  do 
this.  Limiting  the  proposition  to  those  epi-peripheral 
feelings  produced  in  us  by  external  objects  (for  these  are 
alone  in  question)  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  affirm  that  the 
thing  primarily  known,  is  not  that  a  sensation  has  been 
experienced,  but  that  there  exists  an  outer  object.  Instead 
of  admitting  that  the  primordial  and  unquestionable  know- 
ledge is  the  existence  of  a  sensation^  I  assert,  oontrariwise, 
that  the  existence  of  a  sensation  is  an  hypothesis  that  can- 
not be  framed  until  external  existence  is  known.  This 
entire  inversion  of  his  conception,  which  to  the  meta- 
physician will  seem  so  absurd,  is  one  that  inevitably  takes 
place  when  we  inspect  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  in 
their  order  of  genesis :  using,  for  our  "  erecting  glass,''  the 
mental  biography  of  a  child,  or  the  developed  conception  of 
things  held  in  common  by  the  savage  and  the  rustic. 

During  his  early  days  a  boy  eats,  plays,  pulls  to  pieces 
his  toys,  quarrels  with  his  brothers,  and  carries  on  a  life  in 
which  things,  and  persons,  and  places,  and  acts,  become 
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familiar,  and  are  dealt  with  in  a  way  implying  an  apprehen- 
sion of  thom  essentially  similar  to  that  whioh  adolts  have. 
During  the  same  period  there  is  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
language  sufficient  for  understanding  and  expressing  simple 
propositions  respecting  objects^  properties^  and  relations. 
But  now  let  us  ask^  at  what  age  does  the  boy  first  use  any 
word  ending  in  "  ation  "  ;  and  how  many  years  is  it  before 
the  meaning  of  "  sensation  "  can  be  explained  to  him  T  Its 
first  component  "  sense/'  understood  as  the  general  name 
for  hearings  sights  touchy  taste,  and  smelly  is  for  a  long  time 
incomprehensible.  The  force  of  the  ending,  **  ation^*'  cannot 
by  any  possibility  be  known  until  the  power  of  forming  ab- 
stractions has  been  considerably  deyeloped.  And  the 
doubly-abstract  term  "  sensation^''  remains  for  a  still  longer 
period  without  meaning.  Equally  obvious,  or  even  more 
obvious,  is  the  child's  inability  to  know  that  he  has  sensa- 
tions, when  we  remember  his  inability  to  form  a  definite 
conception  of  his  own  individuality.  No  urchin  from  the 
nursery  speaks  of  himself  as  "  I."  He  regards  himself  as  aa 
object.  Hearing  himself  called  "  Georgy,"  he  will  say  '*  Grive 
Georgy,"  when  he  wants  something;  or  will  plaintively 
indicate  "  Georgy  "  as  the  cause  of  the  evil  when  he  has 
hurt  himself.  Such  a  form  of  speech  as  ''  I  hurt  myself,**  is 
never  heard  among  young  children.  That  synthesis  of  all 
the  experiences  and  powers,  past  and  present,  constituting 
the  conception  of  self,  is  far  beyond  the  ability  of  an  un- 
developed intelligence.  So  that  neither  the  subject  nor  the 
predicate  of  the  proposition — "  I  have  a  sensation/'  can  be 
even  separately  framed  by  a  child,  much  less  put  together. 
The  notion  of  personal  identity,  though  more  developed  ii 
the  savage,  is  still  so  imperfectly  developed  that  he  cannot 
form  the  consciousness  which  the  metaphysician  posits  as 
primordial.  In  the  languages  of  the  lowest  races  tiiere  art 
no  words  answering  to  "  mind  "  and  "  ideas."  The  uncivilized 
man  has,  indeed,  got  the  belief  in  another  self  that  goei 
away  in  dreams,  and  leaves  the  body  for  a  lon{]^  time  at 
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deaih ;  bnt  ihis  other  self,  as  conceived  by  him^  is  simply  a 
duplicate^  visible  and  tangible  as  the  body  is.  He  has  no 
name  for  that  which  is  conscious,  or  for  that  aggregate  of 
thonghts  and  feelings  called  by  us  ''  consciousness ;"  and 
if  he  wants  to  convey  the  fisict  that  he  perceives  some- 
thing not  present  to  the  senses,  he  can  do  it  only  by 
likening  his  perception  to  external  vision,  and  his  internal 
power  to  an  eye.*  So  that  he  is  devoid  of  that  conception 
of  self  as  a  sentient  principle,  which  the  metaphysical  pro- 
position implies  ;  just  as  mueh  as  he  is,  in  common  with  the 
child,  devoid  of  any  such  notion  as  ^'  sensation.''  We  need 
but  remember  that  his  language  has  not  even  a  general  word 
for  tree,  as  considered  apart  &om  particular  kinds  of  trees,  to 
see  at  once  the  absurdity  of  crediting  him  with  these  highly 
abstract  ideas. 

It  is  superfluous,  however,  to  go  so  £Eir  for  proof.  Any 
labourer  or  farmer  will  furnish  it.  Tell  him  that  the  sound 
he  hears  firom  the  bell  of  the  village  church  exists  in  him- 
self;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  all  creatures  having  ears, 
there  would  be  no  sound.  When  his  look  of  blank  amaze- 
ment has  waned,  try  and  make  him  understand  this  truth 
which  is  so  clear  to  you.  Explain  that  the  vibrations  of 
the  bell  are  communicated  to  the  air ;  that  the  air  conveys 
them  as  waves  or  pulses;  that  these  pulses  successively 
strike  the  membrane  of  his  ear,  causing  it  to  vibrate;  and 
that  what  exist  in  the  air  as  mechanical  movements  become 
in  him  the  sensation  of  sound,  which  varies  in  pitch  as  these 
movements  vary  in  their  rapidity  of  succession.  And  now 
ask  yourself,  what  are  these  things  you  are  telling  him 
about  ?  When  you  speak  to  him  of  the  bell,  of  the  air,  of 
the  mechanical  motions,  do  you  mean  so  many  of  his  ideas  ? 

*  I  do  not  aaaert  thia  only  aa  an  inferenoe  from  primitive  langnagea. 
Borne  time  nnoe  I  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  direct  questions  on  the 
point  to  Dr.  TheophUnt  Hahn,  who  was  brought  up  among  the  Hottentots, 
has  a  fall  command  of  their  languages  and  oomplete  familiarity  with  their 
modes  of  thought ;  and  he  entirely  verified  the  d  priori  implications. 
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If  you  do,  you  fall  into  the  astounding  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  ho  already  has  the  conception  which  you  are  trying  to 
give  him.  By  the  bell^  the  air,  the  vibrations,  then,  you 
mean  just  what  he  means — so  many  objectivo  existences  and 
actions ;  and  by  no  possibility  can  you  present  to  him  this 
hypothesis  that  what  he  knows  as  sound  -exists  in  him,  and 
not  outside  of  him,  without  postulating,  in  common  with 
him,  these  objective  realities.  By  no  possibility  can  you 
show  him  that  he  knows  only  his  sensations,  without  sup- 
posing  him  to  be  already  conscious  of  all  these  things  and 
changes  causing  his  sensations. 

Up  to  a  considerably-advanced  stage  of  his  mental  de- 
velopment, every  one  thinks  of  properties  not  simply  aa 
imj)lying  objects,  but  as  being  objectively  what  they  seem  to 
him  subjectively.  Aided  by  the  ''  erecting  glass  '*  used 
above,  even  the  metaphysician,  perplexed  by  involved 
rcivsoninga,  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  originally  he  re- 
garded colours  as  inherent  in  the  substances  distinguished 
by  them;  that  sweetness  was  conceived  as  an  intrinsic  pro- 
perty of  sugar ;  tbut  hardness  and  softness  were  supposed 
actually  to  dwell  in  stones  and  in  flesh.  And  perhaps  he 
will  recollect  that  only  after  a  considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tice in  throwing  intellectual  somersets,  did  he  succeed  in  in- 
verting his  original  conception ;  so  as  to  think  of  the  im- 
pression produced  on  him  as  that  which  is  immediately 
known,  and  the  outer  object  causing  it  as  known  mediately, 
so  far  as  it  is  known.  Remembering  all  which,  he  will  see 
that  the  Idealistic  hypothesis  not  only  came  long  after  the 
Realistic  belief,  but  that  when  he  succeeded  in  framing  the 
Idealistic  hypothesis  he  did  so  only  by  the  help  of  the 
Realistic  belief. 

§  405.  Let  us  digress  a  moment  to  observe  the  source  of 
these  metaphysical  confusions.  The  error  has  been  in  con- 
founding two  quite  distinct  things — ^having  a  sensation,  and 
being  conscious  of  having  a  sensation. 
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To  be  impressed  by  a  colour,  a  soimd,  or  an  odour,  and 
thereapon  to  perform  some  motion  condncire  to  self-preser- 
▼ation,  is  a  simple  act  perpetnallj  performed  bj  creatures  of 
low  grade — an  act  closelj  allied  to  reflex  acts,  and  passing 
insensibly  into  these.  We  may  figure  its  nature  by  imagin- 
ing to  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  process  of  sneezing, 
as  occurring  without  a  contemplating  self  to  watch  it 
and  think  about  it.  A  sensation  thus  existing  before 
there  exists  an  introspectiye  conscionsness,  is  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  kind  spoken  of  by  metaphysicians  as  being 
immediately  given  in  consciousness,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  outer  agent  producing  it,  which  can  be  but  mediately 
given.  And  did  they  simply  argue  that  the  conception  of 
the  outer  agent  eventually  framed,  is  framed  out  of  such 
sensations,  and  stands  in  relation  to  them  as  secondary  and 
derived,  their  position  would  be  tenable  enough.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  in  such  a  creature  the  sensations  are 
the  things  originally  given,  while  their  objective  cause 
comes  in  course  of  time  to  be  inferred ;  and  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  say  these  sensations  can  be  known  as  «eiua- 
tions  by  such  a  creature.  So  long  as  a  creature  is  simply 
recipient  of  sensations,  and  so  long  as  it  has  got  only  fiff 
enough  to  make  the  synthesis  of  these  implied  in  the  con- 
ception of  an  object — ^nay,  so  long  as  it  has  not  reached  the 
still  more  complex  synthesis  required  to  conceive  the  object 
and  itself  as  independent  existences,  it  cannot  reach  that 
consciousness  of  sensation  which  the  metaphysician  assumes 
to  be  primordial. 

For,  as  we  have  seen  above,  this  consciousness  of  having 
a  sensation,  which  the  metaphysical  argument  postulates,  is 
the  consciousness  framed  by  a  distinctly-individualized  self, 
which  long  antecedent  experience  has  clearly  distinguished 
from  a  not-self.  The  metaphysical  argument  identifies  two 
things  which  are  at  the  very  opposite  extremes  of  the  pro- 
cess of  mental  evolution.  The  simple  consciousness  of  sen- 
sation, uncomplicated  by  any  consciousness  of  subject  or 
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object^  is  doubtless  primordial.  Throngh  immeasurably  long 
niul  complex  differentiations  and  integrations  of  Budh  pri- 
mordial senAations  and  derived  ideas^  there  develops  a  con- 
Bcionsness  of  self  and  a  correlative  not-self.  And  fiur  later 
than  this  is  reached  a  final  stage,  at  which  it  becomes  pos- 
sible for  the  developed  self  to  contemplate  its  own  states  as 
affections  prodaced  in  it  by  the  not-self.  And  this  final 
stage  is  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  the  initial  stage  I 

§  406.  Returning  from  this  digression,  that  which  we  are 
concerned  here  to  note,  is  that  the  Bealistic  conception  ii 
everywhere  and  always,  in  child,  in  savage,  in  roatio,  in  the 
metaphysician  himself,  prior  to  the  Idealistio  conception; 
and  that  in  no  mind  whatever  can  the  Idealistio  conception 
be  reached  except  through  the  Bealistic  one.  Realism  must 
be  posited  before  a  step  can  be  taken  towards  propounding 
Idealism. 

Now  if  any  one,  in  proof  that  his  friend  died  last  week, 
produced  a  letter  from  his  friend  dated  yesterday,  announc- 
ing his  own  deaths  we  should  think  that  even  Irish  extraction 
would  scarcely  suflBce  to  account  for  the  illogicality.  To 
sny  that  a  man  is  dead^  and  then  to  give,  as  evidence  of 
his  doath^  that  which  supposes  him  to  be  alive,  implies  a 
scarcely- imaginable  blinduess  to  the  contradiction  between 
promises  and  conclusion.  And  yet  in  what  does  this  con- 
tradiction differ  essentially  from  that  which,  having  im- 
plicitly postulated  external  objects,  evolves  the  conclusion 
that  sensations  only  can  be  known,  and  that  objects  causing 
them  are  hypothetical,  or  even  non-existent  ? 

In  brief,  then,  the  argument  from  priority  is  this ; — that 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  every 
mind^  Realism  is  the  primary  conception ;  that  only  after  it 
has  been  reached,  and  long  held  without  question,  does  it 
become  possible  even  to  frame  the  Idealistic  conception, 
while  resting  upon  the  Realistic  one ;  and  that  then,  as  ever 
after,  the  Idealistic  conception,  depending  on  the  Realistic  one^ 
must  vanish  the  instant  the  Realistic  one  is  taken  away. 


CHAPTER  Vn, 

THE  ARQUMKNT  FROM   SIMPLICITY. 

§  407.  A  bullet  fired  at  a  target  a  hundred  yards  off^  may 
miss  it ;  bat  if  fired  at  the  same  target  placed  a  thousand 
yards  ofi*,  the  probability  of  missing  is  much  less.  In 
walking  oyer  a  fro2sen  lake  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide^  you 
are  not  unlikely  to  slip  down ;  but  if  the  frozen  lake  is  a 
mile  wide,  there  is  but  little  probability  that  you  will  slip 
down  in  walking  oyer  it.  During  an  hour's  ramble  in  April, 
there  is  a  moderate  chance  that  you  may  be  caught  in  a 
shower ;  but  if  your  ramble  occupies  the  whole  day,  your 
chance  of  being  caught  in  a  shower  is  relatively  smalL 
These  propositions,  which  look  so  eminently  insane,  will 
serve  to  exemplify,  in  a  startling  way,  one  kind  of  absurdity 
which  pervades  metaphysical  conclusions. 

For  if  we  compare  the  mental  process  which  yields 
Bealism,  with  the  mental  process  said  to  yield  Idealism  or 
Scepticism,  we  see  that,  apart  from  other  differences,  the 
two  differ  immensely  in  their  lengths.  The  one  is  so  simple 
and  direct  as  to  appear,  at  first  sight,  undecomposable ;  while 
the  other,  long,  involved,  and  indirect,  is  not  simply  decom- 
posable but  requires  much  ingenuity  to  compose  it.  Ought 
we  then  to  hold  that  in  the  short  and  simple  process  there 
is  less  danger  of  going  wrong  than  in  the  long  and  ela- 
borate process;  or  ought  we  to  hold,  with  the  metaphy- 
mcian,  that  in  the  long  and  elaborate  process  we  shall  not 
go  wrong,  though  we  go  wrong  in  the  short  one  f 
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This  comparison  will  be  objected  to  on  the  groand  that 
the  two  processes  differ  not  in  their  leng^lis  only  but  in 
their  natures.  Doubtless  they  do  this.  As  we  ahall  see 
in  the  next  chapter^  the  process  carrying  ns  to  the  Real- 
istic conception^  is  qualitatively  so  immensely  superior  that, 
lengths  being  supposed  equal,  its  outcome  is  fiir  more 
trustworthy  than  that  of  the  process  carrying  us  to  the 
Idealistic  conception.  But  claiming  nothing  here  for  this 
superiority,  the  two  processes  are,  otherwise,  so  &r  alike 
that  they  may  be  properly  compared  in  respect  to  their 
lengths.     This  will  need  a  little  explanation. 

§  408.  The  metaphysical  argument,  whatever  be  its  par- 
ticular species,  habitually  begins  by  offering  proof  that  the 
Realistic  belief  is  inferential.  Now  in  one  case  and  now  in 
another,  the  listener  is  made  to  admit  that  the  thing  present 
to  his  consciousness  is  some  feeling ;  that  along  with,  say,  a 
particular  sensation  of  colour,  there  have  habitually  been 
joined,  through  certain  motions  made,  sensations  of  hard- 
ness or  softness,  of  smell,  of  taste,  of  temperature ;  that 
when  he  ngnin  has  this  particular  sensation  of  colour,  he 
infers  that  these  other  sensations  will  follow  if  he  makes 
the  appropriate  motions ;  that  this  is  the  whole  content  of 
his  consciousness ;  and  that  if  he  thinks  there  is  any  objec- 
tive substratum  serving  as  cause  for  this  cluster  of  sensa- 
tions, its  existence  is  an  inference — the  inferred  substratum 
can  never  be  itself  presented  in  consciousness.  Thus  the 
metaphysician  shows  that  the  Realistic  belief  is  reached 
through  a  process  of  drawing  conclusions — a  process  of 
reasoning.  Consequently,  as  his  own  belief  is  also  reached 
through  a  process  of  reasoning,  the  two  processes  are  com- 
parable in  respect  to  their  lengths.  Let  us  see  how  they 
stand  when  thus  compared. 

In  the  first  place,  this  alleged  demonstration  that  the 
Realistic  belief  is  inferential,  itself  consists  of  many 
iufiu'cuces.      "Whatever    risk    there    may  be    in    drawing 
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the  Realistic  inference^  is  a  risk  over  and  over  again  en- 
countered in  drawing  the  saccessive  inferences  proving  the 
inferential  nature  of  Bealism.  And  hence  to  suppose  the 
inference  of  Realism  disproved  by  this  series  of  inferences^ 
is  to  suppose^  as  above^  that  while  there  is  much  danger  in 
one  step  there  is  little  danger  in  many  steps.  Nay^  the  case 
is  even  stronger ;  for  whatever  difference  there  is  between 
the  natures  of  these  inferential  steps^  is  in  favour  of  that 
taken  by  Realism^  which  is  far  simpler  than  any  one  of  those 
taken  in  showing  the  inferential  character  of  Realism.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  knowledge  of  the  external  object  is 
reached  by  synthesis.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  alleged 
demonstration  of  its  synthetic  origin,  consists  of  syntheses, 
each  of  which  is  more  complex  than  the  one  called  in  ques- 
tion ? 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  alL  After  the  supposed 
disproof  of  Realism  comes  the  supposed  proof  of  Idealism 
or  Scepticism.  This  has  throughout  the  same  character, 
and  involves  throughout  the  same  multiplication  of  possi- 
bilities of  error.  The  conception  to  be  justified  cannot  even 
be  framed  without  uniting  several  highly-synthetic  acts ;  and 
every  step  of  the  argument  used  to  justify  it,  is  synthetic 
in  a  still  higher  degree.  Take,  for  example,  the  proposi- 
tion of  Berkeley — "  Ideas  exist  in  Mind."  Here  are  three 
syntheses.  Idea  is  a  general  word  applicable  to  each  of 
our  multitudinous  states  of  consciousness  of  all  orders ;  and, 
as  we  see  in  the  child,  can  be  understood  only  after  the 
putting  together  of  many  experiences.  Mind  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  states  of  consciousness — ^is  a  thing  we  can  form  no 
notion  of  without  re-membering,  re-collecting,  some  of  our 
mental  acts.  Every  conception  of  relation  is  a  synthesis — 
that  of  inclusion  being  one.  The  child  is  enabled  to  re- 
cognize one  thing  as  in  another,  by  observations  similar  to, 
and  simultaneous  with,  those  which  teach  it  the  externality 
of  things;  and  until  these  observations  have  been  gene- 
ralized,   the  proposition    that   ideas   are  in  mind  is  un- 
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thinkable.  Thas,  each  of  the  words  idea,  in,  mind,  pre- 
sapposes  a  synthesis ;  and  the  proposition—^  Ideas  exist  in 
mind/'  is  a  synthesis  of  syntheses.  Passing  firom  the  pro- 
position of  Idealism  to  its  reasoning,  it  might  be  shown 
that  each  of  its  syllogisms  is  a  sjmthesis  of  syntheses ;  and 
that  its  conclusion,  reached  by  patting  together  many  syllo- 
gisms,  is  a  synthesis  of  syntheses  of  syntheses. 

§  409.  Here,  then,  in  its  briefest  form,  is  the  issue 
raised  : — ^That  deliyorance  of  consciousness  which  yields 
Realism,  is  either  immediate  or  mediate.  K  it  is  immediate, 
eYer3rthing  is  surrendered,  and  the  controyersy  ends.  If  ik 
is  mediate,  then  it  is  comparable  in  its  intrinsic  nature  with 
that  deliverance  of  consciousness  which  is  said  to  yield 
Idealism :  this  also  is  mediate.  Being  both  mediate,  the 
question  arises — In  what  respect  do  they  differ  T  and  their 
most  conspicuous  difference  we  find  to  be  that  while  the 
first  involves  but  a  single  mediate  act,  the  second  invoIveB 
a  succession  of  mediate  acts,  each  of  which  is  itself  made  up 
of  several  mediate  acts,  ncnce,  if  the  one  mediate  act  of 
Realism  is  to  be  invalidated  by  the  multitudinous  mediate 
acts  of  Idealism,  it  must  be  on  the  supposition  exemplified 
at  the  outset;  namely,  that  if  there  is  doubtfulness  in  a 
single  step  of  a  given  kind,  there  is  less  doubtfrdness  in 
many  steps  of  this  kind. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE   ARGUMENT   FROM   DISTINCTNESS. 

§  410.  A  man  passing  an  acquaintance  when  it  is  dosk^  may 
feel  some  doubt  about  his  identity — a  doubt  he  would  not 
feel  in  broad  daylight.  A  witness  testifying  to  words  whis- 
pered at  the  other  end  of  a  room,  scarcely  dares  to  assert 
their  import  as  positively  as  if  they  were  spoken  in  loud 
tones  close  to  him.  The  trustworthiness  of  any  outer  per- 
ception is  universally  held  to  be  great,  in  proportion  as  the 
elements  of  it  are  distinctly  presented. 

In  like  manner  among  ideas,  we  always  put  greater 
faith  in  those  of  which  the  components  can  be  clearly  re- 
called, than  in  those  of  which  the  components  can  be  dimly 
recalled.  If  I  repeat  a  sentence  I  heard  a  moment  since, 
while  the  impressions  made  on  me  are  quite  fresh,  I  feel, 
and  my  hearers  feel,  far  greater  confidence  in  the  exactness 
of  my  repetition  than  if  the  sentence  was  one  I  heard  last 
week.  The  description  of  a  person  or  a  place  seen  yesterday, 
is  regarded  as  much  less  liable  to  be  erroneous  than  the 
description  of  a  person  or  a  place  seen  a  year  ago  or  ten 
years  ago. 

Immensely  more  marked  is  a  further  contrast  of  kindred 
nature.  Dehverances  of  consciousness  given  in  the  vivid 
terms  we  call  sensations,  excite  a  confidence  immeasurably 
exceeding  the  confidence  excited  by  deliverances  given  in  the 
faint  terms  we  distinguish  as  ideas.     If  I  think  I  left  a  book 
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on  the  table  in  the  next  room,  and  on  going  to  fetch  it  find 
it  is  not  there,  I  do  not  sappose  that  the  presence  of  the 
book  on  the  table  as  mentally  represented,  is  comparable 
in  certainty  to  its  absence  as  actually  observed.  If,  when 
humming  an  air  I  heard  yesterday  on  a  musical  box,  I 
imagine  its  cadences  as  taking  this  or  that  particular  turn ; 
and  if  to-day  on  hearing  again  this  same  air  on  the  musical 
box,  I  find  the  cadences  are  not  as  I  thought;  it  never 
occurs  to  me  to  accept  my  recollection  and  reject  my  per- 
ception. 

By  all  persons,  then,  and  in  all  cases,  where  the  characters 
of  the  acts  of  consciousness  are  in  other  respects  the  same, 
the  deliverances  given  in  vivid  terms  are  accepted  in  pre- 
ference to  those  given  in  faint  terms.  Obscure  perceptions 
are  rejected  rather  than  clear  ones;  remembrances  which 
are  definite  are  trusted  rather  than  those  which  are  inde- 
finite ;  and,  above  all,  the  deliverances  of  consciousness 
composed  of  sensations,  are  unhesitatingly  preferred  to  those 
composed  of  the  ideas  of  sensations. 

§  411.  The  one  proposition  of  Realism  is  presented  m 
vivid  terms ;  and  each  of  the  many  propositions  of  Idealism 
or  Scepticism  is  represented  in  faint  terms.  Let  us  grant 
that  in  both  cases  the  process  of  thought  is  inferential. 
The  two  are  nevertheless  contrasted  in  this,  that  the  single 
inference  of  the  one  is  made  up  of  elements  most,  if  not  all, 
of  which  have  the  highest  degree  of  distinctness;  while 
the  many  inferences  of  the  other  are  severally  made  up  of 
extremely  indistinct  elements.  Suppose  we  consider  a 
moment  the  composition  of  a  link  in  the  Idealistic  argument. 

Each  link  is  a  consciousness  that  some  one  thing  or 
group  of  things,  which  comes  within  a  larger  group  of 
things  distinguished  by  a  certain  character,  has  also  that 
character.  In  the  process  of  thought  yielding  the  conclu- 
sion, there  is  thus  a  mental  representation  of  a  sub-class 
(the  representation  being  usually  but  partial) ;  there  is  a 


CHAPTER  VnL 

THE   ABOUMENT   FROM   DISTINCTNESS. 

§410.  A  man  paenng  an  acqnaintapoe  when  it  is  daak,  may 
feel  some  doubt  about  bis  identity — a  doubt  he  would  not 
feel  in  broad  daylight.  A  witness  testifying  to  words  whis* 
pered  at  the  other  end  of  a  room^  scarcely  dares  to  assert 
their  import  as  positively  as  if  they  were  spoken  in  loud 
tones  close  to  him.  The  trustworthiness  of  any  outer  per- 
ception is  universally  held  to  be  greats  in  proportion  as  the 
elements  of  it  are  distinctly  presented* 

In  like  maimer  among  ideas,  we  always  put  greater 
fidth  in  those  of  which  the  components  can  be  clearly  re- 
called, than  in  those  of  which  the  components  can  be  dimly 
recalled.  If  I  repeat  a  sentence  I  heard  a  moment  since, 
while  the  impressions  made  on  me  are  quite  fresh,  I  feel, 
and  my  hearers  feel,  far  greater  confidence  in  the  exactness 
of  my  repetition  than  if  the  sentence  was  one  I  heard  hsi 
week.  The  description  of  a  person  or  a  place  seen  yesterday, 
is  regarded  as  much  less  liable  to  be  erroneous  than  the 
description  of  a  person  or  a  place  seen  a  year  ago  or  ten 
years  ago. 

Immensely  more  marked  is  a  further  contrast  of  kindred 
nature.  Deliverances  of  consciousness  given  in  the  vivid 
terms  we  call  sensations,  excite  a  confidence  immeasiirsbly 
exceeding  the  confidence  excited  by  deliverances  given  in  the 
fidnt  terms  we  distinguish  as  ideas.    If  I  think  Ileft  a  book 
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be  translated  into  the  equivalent  thongkts.  In  many 
instances  they  are  not  translated — ^the  equivalent  thoughts 
are  not  called  into  consciousness.  The  words  are  just 
recognized  as  commonly  standing  for  certain  values^  with- 
out its  being  ascertained  whether  their  values  are  forth- 
coming :  just  as  cheques  and  bills  are  accepted  and  passed 
on^  without  inquiring  whether  there  are  assets  to  meet  them. 
So  that  very  frequently  there  is  not  even  the  indistinct 
representation,  or  re-representation^  described ;  but  only  a 
symbolic  representation  of  this  I 

§412.  See,  then^  the  contrast.  Supposing  that  the 
deUverances  of  consciousness  which  yield  Realism  and 
Idealism  respectively^  were  otherwise  alike  in  their  degrees 
of  validity;  it  would  still  happen  that  since  the  Bealistio 
deliverance  is  given  in  terms  of  the  highest  possible  dis- 
tinctness^ while  the  Idealistic  deliverance  is  given  in  terms 
of  the  extremest  indistinctness,  the  Idealistic  deliverance 
could  not  be  accepted  without  asserting  that  things  are 
most  certainly  known  in  proportion  as  they  are  most  faintly 
perceived. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  CBITEBION  WANTED. 

§  413.  The  three  short  chapters  jnst  oonclnded,  have 
advanced  onr  analysis  a  stage  by  disentangling,  and  pre- 
senting separately,  the  three  essential  contrasts  between  the 
Realistic  conception  and  the  conceptions  opposed  to  it.  Let 
ns  glance  at  them  separately  and  jointly. 

The  Realistic  conception  is  prior  in  order  of  time ;  and 
the  Idealistic  conception  cannot  be  framed  in  its  absence. 
The  one  is  independent,  the  other  dependent  upon  it ;  and 
the  Idealist,  afiBrming  that  which  is  dependent,  denies  that 
on  which  it  depends.  The  conscionsness  in  which 

Realism  rests  is  reached  by  a  single  inferential  act ;  while 
the  consciousness  professed  to  be  reached  by  Idealism,  is 
reached  by  a  series  of  inferential  acts.  The  Idealist  pro- 
poses that,  distrosting  the  single  inferential  act,  we  shall 
have  faith  in  a  series  of  them.  The  elements  of 

the  act  of  thought  which  yields  Realism  as  its  result,  are 
extremely  vivid  and  absolutely  definite ;  while  the  elements 
of  each  one  of  the  acts  of  thought  said  to  yield  Idealism, 
are  extremely  faint  and  very  indefinite.  We  are  asked  to 
accept  all  these  successive  results  given  in  faint,  indefinite 
terms ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  them,  to  reject  the  result 
given  in  vivid,  definite  terms. 

Stated  thus  nakedly,  each  of  these  tacit  proposals  is  seen 
to  involve  the  negation  of  a  principle   of  rational  think- 
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iog;  and^  even  taken  by  itself,  any  one  of  them  ia 
obviously  fatal  to  a  doctrine  which  makes  it.  What,  then, 
shall  wo  think  of  the  doctrine  which  requires  as  to  negative 
all  these  three  principles  of  rational  thinking  simnltane- 
ously  f  Yet  this  is  what  the  metaphysical  doctrine  in  general 
does.  The  primary  independent  belief,  the  belief  reached 
most  directly,  the  belief  given  in  terms  of  the  highest 
distinctness,  is  to  be  abandoned  as  baseless ;  and  we  are  to 
take  as  well  based  the  belief  which  is  secondary  and  de- 
pendent, which  rests  on  complex  indirect  evidence,  and  on 
evidence  that  is  extremely  indistinct.  All  three  criteria  of 
certainty  guarantee  the  first,  while  the  direct  negations  of 
those  criteria  are  united  to  form  the  postulate  of  the  last ; 
and  yet  the  last  proposes  to  overthrow  the  first  I 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  strangeness  of  these  meta- 
physical systems,  as  contemplated  by  those  who  have  not 
cultivated  "  the  art  of  puzzling  one^s-self  methodically ''  f 
Need  we  wonder  if  the  uninitiated  pass  them  by  with 
unconcern,  mingled,  it  may  be,  with  more  or  less  of  con- 
tempt ?  Speculations  which  set  out  by  inverting  all  those 
testa  men  commonly  use  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  are  not 
unnaturally  thus  met. 

§  414.  But  now  we  have  to  enter  upon  a  further  stage  of 
our  inquiry.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  clear  that  a  doctrine  is 
erroneous ;  it  is  not  enough  even  to  disentangle  the  error  from 
its  disguises;  it  is  further  requisite— and  in  this  case  above 
all  others  requisite — that  wo  should  trace  down  the  error  to 
its  simplest  form  and  find  its  root. 

We  have  abundant  reason  for  suspecting  that  there  is  a 
root  of  error  common  to  all  these  systems  which  seem  to 
establish  beliefs  that  are  absolutely  incongruous  with  our 
primary  belief.  I  do  not  mean  simply  that  the  difliculty  of 
thinking  them,  much  more  of  accepting  them,  furnishes 
ground  for  this  suspicion ;  but  I  mean  that,  apart  from  the 
particular  results  reached,  their  general  aspects  are  eminently 
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snggestive  of  an  all-pervading  fallacy.  Each  of  them  requires 
us  to  choose  between  these  alternatives  : — that  there  is  some 
fundamental  flaw  in  its  method^  or  that  reason  necessarily 
leads  to  unreasonable  conclusions.  And  while  it  is  possible 
to  think  the  first  of  these;  it  is  impossible  to  think  the 
second.  For  clearly  all  metaphysics  can  bo  nothing  but  an 
analysis  of  our  knowledge  by  means  of  our  knowledge — an 
inquiry  by  our  intelligence  into  the  decisions  of  our  intelli- 
gence. We  cannot  carry  on  such  an  inquiry  without  taking 
for  granted  the  trustworthiness  of  our  intelligence.  How 
then  can  we  legitimately  end  in  proving  something  at  van- 
ancc  with  our  primary  beliefs^  and  so  proving  our  intelligence 
fundamentally  untrustworthy  ?  Intelligence  cannot  prove  < 
its  own  invalidity^  because  it  must  postulate  its  own  validity  j 
in  doing  this. 

Manifestly^  then^  there  must  be  some  unrecognised  datum^ 
the  overlooking  of  which  makes  possible  this  suicidal  con- 
flict. Each  side  of  the  argument  involves  the  tacit  as- 
sumption that  intelligence  proceeding  after  some  manner  or 
other  can  reach  a  valid  conclusion ;  for  on  each  side  intelli- 
gence is  used.  If  one  of  these  deliverances  of  intelligence  is 
wi'ong — if  of  two  contradictory  propositions  uttered  by  it, 
both  cannot  be  accepted ;  then  does  not  any  choice  which 
is  made  imply  some  ultimate  principle  of  thought  that 
is  conformed  to  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other? 
And  is  it  not  clear  that  before  there  can  be  agreement  on 
the  general  issue  there  must  be  agreement  on  the  particular 
issue — what  is  this  ultimate  principle. 

§  415.  The  need  for  some  such  preliminary  agreement  is 
best  seen  on  contemplating  the  general  conduct  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  which;  in  the  absence  of  a  common  ground;  amounts 
to  little  more  than  beating  the  air.  The  argument  of  the 
Realist  habitually  fails  from  not  having  as  a  fulcrum  some 
universally-admitted  truth  which  the  Idealist  also  has  to 
admit.     £ight  as  Reid  may  have  been  in  his  conviction;  he 

c  c 
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cannot  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  that  he  was  BO.  His 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  contains  no  disproof  of  Scep- 
ticism^ but  is  little  more  than  an  elaborate  protest  against 
it.  In  his  later  work^  the  Essays  on  the  Intelleciuiil  Powers 
of  Man,  ho  continues  to  adopt  as  premises  what  the  sceptic 
rejects  as  conclusions.  Having  thrown  down  his  gage,  he 
remains  outside  the  lists^  and  merely  hurls  at  his  opponent 
an  occasional  sarcasm. 

In  the  Dissertation  appended  to  his  edition  of  Beid^s 
works^  Sir  William  Hamilton  places  the  Common-sense 
Philosophy  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  But  though  he 
gives  systematic  form  to  its  doctrines,  he  does  not  render  it 
criticism-proof.  Among  the  self-evident  propositions  with 
which  he  sots  out,  are  these : — 

''  Consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trustworthy  untQ 
proved  mendacious.'' 

''  The  mendacity  of  consciousness  is  proved,  if  its  data, 
immediately  in  themselves,  or  mediately  in  their  necessaiy 
consequences,  be  shown  to  stand  in  mutual  contradiction." 
Now  a  sceptic  might  very  properly  argue  that  this  test  is 
worthless.  For  as  the  steps  by  which  consciousness  is  to  bo 
proved  mendacious  are  themselves  acts  of  consciousness; 
and  as  they  must  be  assumed  trustworthy  in  proving  that 
consciousness  is  not  so ;  the  process  results  in  assuming  the 
trustworthiness  of  particular  acts  of  consciousness,  to  prove 
the  mendacity  of  consciousness  in  general. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  that,  could  it  be  shown,  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  data  of  consciousness  would  still  be 
the  justification  of  Scepticism — that  though  it  would  not 
prove  the  certainty  of  falsehood,  which  implies  somewhere 
a  test  of  truth,  it  would  yet  prove  the  impossibility  of  de- 
termining any  judgment  to  be  either  true  or  false.  The 
rejoinder  is,  that  the  cognition  of  a  contradiction  between 
two  primary  data  of  consciousness,  implying  as  it  does  the 
union  of  those  two  data  in  a  certain  relation,  is  a  more 
complex  operation  of  consciousness  than  the  cognition  of 
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either  datum  by  itself;  that  any  untmstworthiness  of  con- 
scionsnesB,  did  it  exists  must  render  the  compound  cognition 
more  uncertain  than  the  simple  cognitions ;  that  hence  the 
consciousness  of  a  contradiction  can  never  have  so  great  a 
validity  as  either  of  the  primary  data  of  consciousness  be- 
tween which  it  is  supposed  to  exist ;  that  thus  the  only 
logical  scepticism  must  be  directed  against  the  seeming 
contradiction ;  and  that^  consequently^  Scepticism  must 
destroy  itself  at  the  first  step. 

Doubtless  all  this,  merely  serving  to  show  that  the  men- 
dacity of  consciousness  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  the 
effort  to  establish  either  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  con- 
sciousness is  analogous  to  the  mechanical  absurdity  of 
trying  to  life  the  chair  one  sits  on,  does  not  diminish  the 
credibility  of  consciousness — merely  shows  that  its  credi- 
bility must  be  assumed.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  test 
simply  fails  to  help  us :  the  only  harm  being  that  the  offer 
of  a  valueless  guarantee,  lays  open  to  cavil  that  which  it  is 
put  forward  to  insure. 

One  further  thing,  however,  which  much  concerns  us  here, 
is  shown.  Proving,  as  the  foregoing  criticism  does,  that 
an  assumption  of  the  trustworthiness  of  consciousness  in 
general,  fails  to  help  us  ;  and  seeing,  as  we  have  done,  that 
there  must  exist  somewhere  in  consciousness  a  way  of 
determining  trustworthiness  ;  we  are  left  with  the  implica- 
tion that  there  has  to  be  found  some  particular  mode  of 
consciousness  which  is  trustworthy  in  comparison  with  all 
other  modes. 

§  416.  Otherwise  stating  the  case,  we  must,  in  place  of 
a  vague,  unmethodic  deliverance  of  consciousness,  substi- 
tute some  precise,  methodic  deliverance.  In  the  language 
of  Evolution,  we  have  to  rise  from  a  loss  definite  to  a  more 
definite  form  of  mental  action.  And  this,  indeed,  is  an 
aspect  of  the  matter  which  we  may  advantageously  pause  a 
moment  to  consider. 

G  c  2 
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It  is  with  mental  progress  as  with  all  other  progreBB,  that 
along  with  increasing  integration  and  increasing  hetero- 
geneity there  goes  increasing  definiteness ;  and  in  tiie 
region  of  the  intellect^  as  everywhere  else,  exactness  can  be 
reached  only  through  stages  of  decreasing  inexactness.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  accuracy  from  nndeyeloped  minds ;  and 
nndovolopcd  minds  dislike  prescribed  ways  of  obtaining 
accuracy.  Cooks  hate  weights  and  scales — ^prefer  handfuls 
and  pinches ;  and  consider  it  an  imputation  on  their  skill  if 
you  suggest  that  definite  measures  would  be  better.  There 
are  uneducated  men  who  trust  their  own  sensations  rather 
than  the  scale  of  a  thermometer — ^will  even  sometimes  say 
the  thermometer  is  wrongs  because  it  does  not  agree  with 
their  sensations.  The  like  holds  with  language. 

You  cannot  get  uncultivated  people,  or  indeed  the  great 
mass  of  people  called  cultivated,  to  tell  you  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  fact.  Always  they  either  over-state  or 
undcr-*state ;  and  regard  criticism  or  qualification  of  their 
strong  words   as   rude  or  perverse.  So,  too,  is 

it  with  the  processes  of  thinking  carried  on  by  those 
who  are  wanting  in  power  or  discipline  of  thought.  They 
guess  at  results.  They  will  not  deliberately  examine  pre- 
mises and  conclusion.  They  are  impatient  if  you  hint  a 
doubt  whether  the  case  in  question  belongs  to  the  class  they 
have  referred  it  to ;  or  whether  that  class  invariably  pos- 
sesses the  character  they  predicate  of  it.  In  short,  just  in 
proportion  as  their  ability  to  reason  is  small,  they  resent  any 
attempt  to  bring  their  conclusion,  or  any  part  of  their 
argument,  to  the  test. 

Now  though  among  men  who  philosophize,  there  has  com- 
monly been  a  prolonged  exercise  of  the  reflective  powers ; 
though  they  recognize  the  need  for  method  and  precision;  and 
though  by  studying  Logic  many  have  deliberately  prepared 
for  carrying  on  the  higher  mental  processes  correctly; 
yet  even  among  them  there  is  a  remnant  of  indefiniteness 
and  an  apparent  reluctance  to  use  the  final  precaution  re- 
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quired  to  reacli  definifceness.  Not  only  is  there  an  ignoring  of 
the  question-^ What  is  it  which  makes  one  deliverance  of 
consciousness  preferable  to  another  ?  but  there  is  no  readi* 
nes3  to  join  issue  on  the  question,  and  to  let  conclusions 
stand  or  fall  by  the  result. 

Yet  to  them,  if  to  no  others,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
there  must  be  somewhere,  in  some  shape,  some  fundamental 
act  of  thought  by  which  the  validities  of  other  acts  of 
thought  are  to  be  determined  ?  Unaided  internal  perception 
can  no  more  suffice  to  build  up  subjective  science  than  un- 
aided external  perception  can  suffice  to  build  up  objective 
science.  As  we  cannot  by  simple  outward  inspection  de- 
termine with  exactness  the  relation  between  two  objects ;  so 
we  cannot  by  simple  inward  inspection  determine  with 
exactness  the  relation  between  two  states  of  consciousness. 
In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  some  method  of  verifying 
our  empirical  cognitions  must  be  found,  before  any  sure 
results  can  be  reached.  We  have  to  proceed  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  internal  truths,  as  we  proceed  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  external  truths — ^we  have  to  make  a  particular  mode 
of  perception  the  guarantee  of  all  other  modes. 

§  417.  Press  them  home,  and  the  antagonist  schools  of 
philosophy  are  both  compelled  to  recognize  some  ultimate 
law  of  intelligence  which  from  the  beginning  dominates  over 
all  conclusions ;  and  which  must  be  tacitly,  if  not  avowedly, 
recognized  before  any  conclusion  can  be  accepted  rather  than 
some  other. 

Whoever  says  there  are  mental  forms  or  innate  powers, 
thereby  asserts  the  pre-existence  of  something  which  im- 
poses itself  on  all  that  is  given  in  experience.  K,  beforo 
experience  begins,  there  is  possessed  an  inherited  frame- 
work of  thought ;  then  the  structure  of  that  framework  must 
fix,  in  great  part  if  not  entirely,  the  manner  in  which  the 
experiences  are  dealt  with.  Hence  before  any  conclusions, 
metaphysical  or  other,  can  be  established,  there  has  to  be  an- 
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Bwered  the  provioos  question — In  what  way  do  the  inherited 
forms  of  mental  action  determine  our  thoughts  in  respect  to 
such  conclusions  ? 

Those  who  deny  tho  existence  of  anything  innate^  and 
refer  the  whole  of  every  mental  phenomenon  to  experience^ 
are  in  the  like  position.  Suppose  that  at  birth  there  exists 
notliing  to  determine  the  way  in  which  impressions  received 
from  without  shall  be  dealt  with.  Still  thoife  is  not  escaped 
the  conclusion  tliat  all  rational  thinking  is  governed  by  some 
principle  which  is  established  before  rational  thinking 
begins.  For  what  has  been  going  on  during  the  long  period 
between  birth  and  the  time  when  there  is  a  possibility  of 
philosophizing  ?  what  has  been  taking  place  in  this  which 
we  call  sclfy  before  there  is  reached  the  power  of  ^cZ/^-interpre- 
tation — if  it  ever  is  reached  ?  The  very  hypothesis  alleges 
that  the  experiences  have  been  during  all  this  time  in  course 
of  classification  and  organization*  There  have  been  developing 
multitudinous  strong  associations — various  habits  of  mind 
and  conceptions  that  have  grown  rigid — sundry  fundamental 
forms  into  which  the  experiences  have  been  put  together. 
Evidently,  then,  the  natures  of  these,  fixed  long  before  the 
higher  mental  activities  become  possible,  must  govern  these 
higher  mental  activities.  Self-interpretation  is  a  process  of 
thought ;  the  nature  of  that  process  is  already  determined 
before  self-interpretation  can  begin ;  the  validity  of  this 
pre-determined  process  must  be  taken  for  granted  in  accept- 
ing the  results  of  self-interpretation — even  if  self-interpre- 
tation leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  mind 
but  experiences.  That  is  to  say,  the  necessities  of  thought 
which  experience  has  produced,  must  bo  postulated  as  un- 
questionably true  before  they  can  be  resolved  into  experi- 
ences. 

In  every  case,  then,  by  every  school,  something  has  to  be 
assumed.  A  certainty  greater  than  that  which  any  reason- 
ing can  yield,  has  to  bo  recognized  at  the  outset  of  all  reason- 
ings—be  it  tho  reasoning  which   proposes  to  show  that 
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necessary  truths  are  a  priori,  or  be  it  the  reasoning  which  ; 
proposes  to  show  that  necessary  truths  are  products  of  ex- 
perience. 

§  418.  How  imperative  is  the  recognition  of  an  ultimate 
test  of  truth  may,  however,  bo  best  shown  by  asking  what 
happens  if  none  is  recognized.  Let  us  see  the  result  of 
analyzing  pure  Empiricism,  or,  as  Prof.  Masson  has  called 
it,  Experientialism. 

Throughout  its  argument  there  runs  the  tacit  assumption 
that  there  may  be  a  Philosophy  in  which  nothing  is  asserted 
but  what  is  proved.  It  proposes  to  admit  into  the  coherent 
fabric  of  its  conclusions,  no  conclusion  that  is  incapable  of 
being  established  by  evidence ;  and  thus  it  takes  for  granted 
that  not  only  may  all  derivative  truths  bo  proved,  but  also 
that  proof  may  be  given  of  the  truths  from  which  they  are 
derived,  down  to  the  very  deepest.  The  consequence  of 
this  refusal  to  recognize  some  fundamental  unproved  truth, 
is  that  its  fabric  cf  conclusions  is  left  without  a  base. 
Giving  proof  of  any  special  proposition,  is  assimilating  it  to 
some  class  of  propositions  known  to  be  true.  If  any  doubt 
arises  respecting  the  general  proposition  cited  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  special  proposition,  the  course  is  to  show  that 
this  general  proposition  is  deducible  from  a  proposition  of 
still  greater  generality ;  and  if  pressed  for  proof  of  such  still 
more  general  proposition,  the  only  resource  is  to  repeat  the 
process.  Is  this  process  endless?  If  so,  nothing  can  be 
proved — the  whole  series  of  propositions  depends  on  some 
unassignable  proposition.  Has  the  process  an  end  7  If  so, 
there  must  eventually  be  reached  a  widest  proposition-— one 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  showing  that  it  is  included  by 
any  wider — one  which  cannot  be  proved.  Or  to  put  the 
argument  otherwise : — Every  inference  depends  on  premises ; 
every  premise,  if  it  admits  of  proof,  depends  on  other 
premises;  and  if  the  proof  of  the  proof  be  continually 
demanded^  it  must  either  end  in  an  unproved  premise,  or  in 
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tHe  acknowledgment  tliat  there'  cannot  be  reached  any  pre- 
mise on  which  the  entire  series  of  proofs  depends. 

Henco  Philosophy^  if  it  does  not  avowedly  stand  on  some 
datum  underlying  reason^  must  acknowledge  that  it  has 
nothing  on  which  to  stand — ^must  confess  itself  to  be  baseless. 

§  419.  From  all  points  of  view,  then^  we  discern  the  same 
implication.  Before  there  can  be  a  settlement  of  these  pro- 
longed controversies^  there  must  be  found  something  which 
all  sides  admit  as  a  transcendent  certainty.  Obviously  this 
must  be  the  test  of  certainty  itself;  for  no  truth  can  be  so 
certain  as  that  test  by  which  its  certainty  is  recognized. 

In  the  next  chapter  and  the  two  succeeding  it^  we  will 
consider  where  this  test  is  to  be  founds  what  it  is^  and  how 
to  apply  it. 


CHAPTER    X, 

PROPOSITIONS  aUALITATIVBLY  DISTINGUISHED. 

§  420.  If  I  wish  to  ascerfcain  whether  ^  is  greater  or  not 
greater  than  H.^  I  cannot  do  it  by  direct  contemplation. 
To  reach  any  trustworthy  conclusion  I  must  reduce  the 
two  firactions  to  fractions  of  a  common  denomination; 
and  theuj  by  comparing  their  numerators,  I  can  perceive 
which  is  the  greater.  Before  an  investment  in  England  can 
be  contrasted  with  an  investment  in  America,  pounds  must 
be  changed  into  dollars  or  dollars  into  pounds :  only  then 
can  the  difference  in  interest  be  known.  It  is  so,  too,  in  a 
more  involved  way  with  every  scientific  investigation  and 
every  application  of  science  to  the  arts.  Say  that  in  a  given 
case  it  has  to  be  found  whether  wood  or  coal  is  the  more 
economical  fuel  for  burning  in  a  steam-engine  furnace. 
Quantities  of  the  two  fuels  must  be  reduced  to  some  common 
denomination  either  of  weight  or  biflk ;  and  such  calcula- 
tiona  made  as  wfll  show  in  equal  units  of  money,  how  much 
a  unit  of  the  one  kind  of  fuel  costs  more  than  a  unit  of  the 
other.  Further,  the  effect  produced  by  the  engine  with 
a  unit  of  each  kind  of  fuel,  has  to  be  found  in  terms  of 
horse-power:  a  unit  of  work  in  which  the  respective 
amounts  of  work  done  may  be  expressed  and  compared. 
And,  eventually,  by  means  of  such  reductions  and  compari- 
sons, it  is  ascertained  that  a  unit  of  work  costs  so  many 
units  of  money  with  the  one  fuel  and  so  many  with  the 
other. 
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Everywliere,  then^  exact  results  are  reached  only  by 
-'  comparing  things  of  the  same  denomination ;  and  where  the 
things  to  be  compared  are  of  different  denominations^  one 
of  them  must  bo  reduced  to  the  same  with  the  other^  or 
else  the  equivalent  of  each  in  a  denomination  different  from 
cither  must  be  found.  This  method  we  have  now  to  apply- 
By  this  means  only  can  exact  results  be  reached  in  that 
field  we  are  exploring. 

§  421.  The  units  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal  are 
propositions.  These  are  the  ultimate  components  of  know- 
ledge. The  simplest  intuition  equally  with  the  most 
complex  rational  judgment^  has  the  same  fundamental 
structure :  it  is  the  tacit  or  overt  assertion  that  something  is 
or  is  not  of  a  certuin  nature — ^belongs  or  does  not  belong  to 
a  certain  class — has  or  has  not  a  certain  attribute. 

No  state  of  consciousness  can  become  an  element  of  what 
we  call  intelligence,  without  becoming  one  term  of  a  pro- 
position which  is  implied  if  not  expressed.  Not  only  when 
I  say  "  I  am  cold/'  must  I  use  this  universal  verbal  form 
for  stating  a  relation ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  clearly  to 
think  I  am  cold,  without  going  through  some  conscious- 
ness having  this  form.  The  more  recognition  of  a  sensation 
as  being  a  sensation  of  cold,  cannot  occur  without  the  sensa- 
tion being  thought  of  as  like  certain  before-known 
sensations  ;  and  it  cannot  be  so  thought  of  without  mining 
a  tacit  assertion  respecting  it.  Everywhere  throughout 
^  the  Special  Analysis,  we  saw  that  the  intellectual  process 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  essentially  the  same  in  method. 
From  the  first  stages  in  which  simple  feelings  aro  identified 
and  discriminated,  to  the  last  stages  in  wliich  the  most 
intricate  clusters  of  things  and  acts  and  relations  are  grouped 
with  their  similars  and  separated  from  their  dissimilars, 
the  difference  is  not  in  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  mental 
act,  but  in  the  extent  to  wliich  it  is  complicated.  Alleged 
distinctions  into  Intuition,  Understandings  and  Beason  are 
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sarface-distinctions.      A  consciousness  prepositional  in  its 
form,  is  involved  in  recognizing  an  odour  to  be  of  this  or   '  j 
that  kind,  just  as  much  as  in  recognizing  State-education  to 
be  a  kind  of  Socialism. 

Propositions,  then,  constitute  the  common  denomination 
to  which  all  systems  of  belief,  simple  or  complex,  have  to  be 
reduced,  before  we  can  scientifically  test  them.  Proposi- 
tions are  the  units  of  composition  out  of  which  Eealism  and 
Idealism  are  alike  framed;  and  if  wo  are  rigorously  to 
compare  Realism  and  Idealism  in  respect  of  their  validities, 
we  must  first  compare  their  respective  units  of  composition. 
The  problem  before  us  is  to  ascertain  what  qualitative  diflTer- 
ences,  if  any,  exist  between  the  propositions  out  of  which 
these  conflicting  systems  are  composed. 

§  422.  Various  groupings  of  propositions  result,  according 
as  these  or  those  differences  among  propositions  are  con- 
sidered. Of  the  many  possible  classifications,  only  two  essen- 
tially concern  us  here ;  and  of  these  we  may  first  take  the 
one  dividing  them  into  the  simple  and  the  complex.  There 
aro  some  propositions  which  tacitly  assort  little  more  than 
they  avowedly  assert ;  while  there  are  other  propositions,  in 
which  what  is  tacitly  asserted  immensely  exceeds  in  amount 
what  is  avowedly  asserted. 

The  proposition — "  I  have  a  pain,''  may  be  called,  in  con- 
trast with  most  propositions,  a  simple  one ;  though  even  it 
involves  the  unexpressed  propositions  that  I  have  a  body, 
that  this  body  has  a  part  in  which  this  pain  is  localized,  and 
that  I  have  before  had  pains  with  which  I  class  this  as  like 
in  general  nature.  Strictly  speaking,  no  such  thing  exists 
as  an  absolutely-simple  proposition,  implying  nothing 
beyond  one  subject  and  one  predicate  known  in  relation. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  simplest  proposition  connotes 
sundry  other  propositions,  there  is  a  broad  line  to  be  drawn 
between  it  and  the  great  mass  of  propositions,  which 
severally  make  multitudes  of  predications  beyond  that  which 
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tHey  appear  to  make.  Let  us  consider  one  of  tlieae  ordinary 
propositions-— seemingly  very  simple  but  really  yery  com- 
plex. 

On  a  bencH  before  me  is  a  seated  figure,  and  I  ihink^  or 
perhaps  say — There  is  an  old  man.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
most  gfeneraj  propositions,  that  this  is  a  solid  body^  and 
that  it  exists  at  a  certain  distance  in  a  certain  direction,  let 
us  enumerate  the  chief  special  propositions  involved.  These 
are  that  specially-shaped  areas  of  colour  in  special  relations 
of  position  imply  a  dress ;  that  within  a  dress  there  exists 
a  living  body ;  that  the  particular  combination  of  forms  and 
colours  shows  the  living  body  within  to  be  a  man  and  not 
a  woman ;  that  the  bent  back  turned  towards  me^  with  the 
head  bowed  forwards,  indicates  that  the  man  is  old— all 
which  special  propositions  severally  involve  general  propo- 
sitions respecting  these  relations  as  observed  in  past  ex- 
perience. To  prove  that  my  overt  predication  inclndes  these 
many  tacit  predications,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
the  living  body  within  the  dress  may  be  female  instead  of 
male ;  or,  further,  that  instead  of  being  a  living  body  it  may 
be  a  dummy,  such  as  tailors  put  in  their  windows.  I  see 
the  figure  move,  however — the  head  turns.  Here  I  find 
verification  if  any  bo  needed :  the  proposition  tacitly  asserted 
being,  that  all  objects  which  have  certain  aspects  and  which 
move  aro  living.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  this,  along 
with  the  other  tacit  propositions  included  in  my  overt  pro- 
position, is  false — ^the  seat  may  be  a  seat  at  Madame 
Tussaud's,  and  the  figure  may  bo  the  wax  figure  of  Cobbett, 
with  head  moved  now  and  then  automatically.  This 

instance  I  do  not  give  to  show  the  untrustworthiness  of 
ordinary  propositions ;  for  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases 
these,  with  all  their  implied  propositions,  are  true.  I  do  it 
to  show  distinctly  the  number  of  propositions  included  in  an 
ordinary  proposition  which  appears  simple ;  and  tho  many 
possibilities  there  are  that  this  proposition  may  bo  falsified 
by  the  falsification  of  one  or  other  of  the  included  proposi- 
tions. 
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How  mncli  is  often  asserted  by  implication  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  asserted^  and  what  erroneous  conclnsions 
hence  resalt^  will  be  better  shown  by  an  illustration  of 
another  kind.  On  a  cold  winter's  nighty  a  gas-light  seen 
through  the  window  of  a  cab^  or  a  light  in  a  shop  looked  at 
through  a  pane  that  has  been  much  rubbed^  is  surrounded 
by  a  halo.  Whoever  examines  will  see  that  this  halo  is  caused 
by  scratches  on  the  glass ;  the  curves  of  which  are  arcs  of 
circles  having  the  light  for  their  centre.  The  proposition 
which  expresses  the  result  of  his  observation,  and  seems  to 
assert  no  more  than  the  result  of  his  observation,  is  that  on 
the  part  of  the  glass  through  which  he  looks,  the  scratches 
produced  by  rubbing  are  arranged  concentrically  with  the 
light.  If,  however,  he  should  be  startled  by  the  strange- 
ness of  this  proposition,  and  should  so  be  led  to  inquire,  he 
will  findj  on  moving  his  head  aboat,  that  through  whatever 
part  of  the  glass  he  looks,  there  is  round  the  light  a  similar 
halo  of  illuminated  concentric  scratches.  This  discovery 
makes  it  clear  that  the  proposition  he  originally  affirmed  to 
himself  (that  the  glass  was  scratched  in  curves  concentric 
with  the  light)  was  entirely  misleading.  He  perceives  how, 
along  with  the  proposition  that  there  existed  these  concentric 
scratches^  he  had  inadvertently  included  another  proposi- 
tion; namely,  that  there  did  not  exist  on  the  same  spot 
scratches  otherwise  arranged,  immeasurably  exceeding  in 
number  the  concentric  scratches.  He  learns  that  in  fact  the 
scratches  on  any  part  of  the  glass  have  no  concentric 
arrangement  at  all;  but  run  in  countless  directions  with 
multitudinous  curvatures.  And  at  length  he  discovers  the 
truth  to  be  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  case,  only  the 
few  scratches  which  happened  to  run  concentrically,  reflected 
the  light  and  came  into  view ;  while  the  immensely-more 
numerous  scratches  having  other  directions,  remained  in- 
visible. This  example  is  typical  of  a  wide  range 
of  complex  propositions,  in  which,  along  with  certain  con- 
spicuous facts  affirmed,  there  is  a  tacit  denial  of  facts  of  an 
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opposite  kind,  whioli  are  by  the  necessities  of  tlie  case  inoon- 
spiciious.  The  popular  generalization  that  ''mnrder  will 
oat,''  is  one  in  point.  Along  with  the  open  affirmation  that 
many  murders,  at  first  concealed,  have  been  afterwards  dis« 
covered  (the  cases  of  discovery  being  thus  rendered  con- 
spicnons)  there  goes  the  imphcd  affirmation  that  there  are 
not  as  many  or  more  murders,  at  first  concealed,  which 
always  continue  concealed  (the  cases  of  non-discovery  thus 
nocossarily  remaining  inconspicuous).  Current  conclusions 
drawn  from  statistical  evidence,  by  political  reasoners  even  of 
high  culture  and  scientific  discipline,  furnish  many  kindred 
examples. 

From  this  somewhat  discursive  discussion  we  are  brongbt 
round  to  our  immediate  topic,  on  observing  that  the  last- 
named  cause  of  error  in  complex  propositions,  is  a  cause 
which  pervades  all  class-reasoning :  including  that  which 
metaphysicians  employ.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  every 
general  proposition  predicating  something  of  a  class,  is  a 
higlily-complex  proposition,  because  it  colligates  the  many 
propositions  severally  made  respecting  the  individuals  of  the 
class ;  but  I  mean,  further,  that  there  is  in  all  cases  a  marked 
tendency  for  the  very  act  of  predication  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence those  members  of  the  class  which  fulfil  the  predica- 
tion, and  to  leave  in  tlic  background  those  members  of  the 
class,  if  there  are  any,  which  do  not  fulfil  it.  An  example 
in  point  may  be  recalled  from  the  chapter  on  the  "  Reason- 
ings of  Metaphysicians.^'  Kant  alleges  that  all  sensations 
given  to  us  by  objects  have  Space  as  their  form.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  this  general  proposition  afilrms  many  particular 
propositions,  and  may  bo  invalidated  by  wliatever  in- 
validates any  one  of  tlicm  ;  there  is  the  fact  that  the  sensa- 
tions of  sight  and  touch,  which  fulfil  the  predication,  arc 
those  whicli,  when  Space  is  spoken  of,  come  into  the  fore- 
ground of  consciousness :  leaving  iu  the  background  those 
which  have  not  Space  as  their  form.  And  hence  the 
result  that  Kant  has  afiumed  of  all  sensations  what  does 
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not  hold  of  sound  or  odour;  and  that  this  complex  proposi- 
tion of  his  has  passed  cnrrent^  though  some  of  the  particular 
propositions  included  in  it  would  not  have  passed. 

Clearly^  thcn^  that  we  can  compare  conclusions  with 
scientific  rigour^  we  must  not  only  resolve  arguments  into 
their  constituent  propositions^  but  must  resolve  each  complex 
proposition  into  the  simple  propositions  composing  it.  And 
only  when  each  of  these  simple  propositions  has  been 
separately  tested^  can  the  complex  proposition  made  up  of 
them  be  regarded  as  having  approximately  a  validity  equal 
with  that  of  a  simple  proposition  which  has  been  tested. 

§  423.  Before  we  can  clearly  discern  that  fundamental 
character  distinguishing  the  propositions  we  accept  from 
those  we  reject^  there  needs  a  further  classification— one  in* 
which  propositions  are  grouped  according  as  their  terms  are 
real  or  ideal,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other.  As  every 
proposition  expresses  some  relation  between  some  two  terms, 
we  must  use  the  same  word  in  all  cases  to  express  the 
mental  act  by  which  the  relation  is  known.  The  only 
appropriate  word  is  cognition ;  and  we  have  here,  there- 
fore, to  distinguish  among  the  various  orders  of  cognitions 
which  propositions  express,  according  as  the  elements  of 
ihem  occur  in  perception,  or  in  thought,  or  in  the  two 
combined* 

When  the  content  of  a  proposition  is  the  relation  between 
two  terms  both  of  which  are  directly  presented,  as  when  I 
pinch  my  finger  and  am  simultaneously  conscious  of  the 
pain  and  of  the  place  where  it  is,  we  have  a  simple  prescnia" 
iive  cognition.  If  next  day  I  remember  that  my  finger  was 
pinched,  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  between  the  pain 
and  the  finger,  differing  from  the  original  consciousness  in 
having  faint  terms  instead  of  vivid  terms,  but  otherwise 
the  same  in  nature,  is  a  simple  representative  cognition. 
If  when  pinched  I  see  that  the  thing  pinching  mo  is 
a  vice,  the  content  of  the  proposition  is  that  along  with 
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certain  presented  appearances  there  go  the  tangible  form^ 
anbstance^  and  stmctnral  characters  which  make  np  my 
conception  of  a  vice^  all  which  are  represented ;  and 
hence  the  cognition  is  a  preseniative^epreseniaiive  one. 
If  I  afterwards,  when  not  seeing  it,  say  that  that  which 
pinched  me  was  a  vice,  the  content  of  the  proposition  is  in 
part  representative  and  in  part  re-represerUative  :  the  visual 
impression,  which  is  the  first  term  of  the  relation  I  assert,  I 
represent,  and  the  accompanying  attributes  which  I  think 
of  as  going  along  with  the  visual  impression,  I  re-represent. 
And  hero  wo  observe  that  cognitions,  as  they  thus  pass  into 
the  representative  and  re-reprosentative,  become  construe* 
tivcly  compound — each  term  becomes  one  in  which  are 
included  many  propositions  that  are  tacitly  asserted  in  the 
way  shown  above.  From  this  stage  we  pass  to  another  in 
which  the  cognitions  also  become  cumulatively  compound. 
Thus,  to  carry  out  the  same  illustration,  if  to  this  case  of 
pinching  by  a  vice,  I  add  the  various  other  cases  in  which 
I  have  been  pinched  by  a  closing  door,  or  by  a  drawer,  or 
by  a  heavy  weight,  and  make  the  general  assertion  that 
masses  of  dense  matter  made  to  approach  one  another  with 
much  force,  will  pinch  the  flesh  that  comes  between  them ; 
it  is  manifest  that  the  content  of  the  proposition  is  a  rela- 
tion between  two  terms,  each  of  which  is  constructively  re- 
representative  and  also  cumulatively  re-representative. 

And  now,  bearing  in  mind  these  distinctions  among  the 
cognitions  which  are  expressed  by  propositions,  suppose  we 
go  on  to  observe  how  they  severally  behave  under  examina- 
tion. 

§  424.  Let  us  say  that  a  friend  with  whom  I  am  staying 
in  the  country  shows  me  a  favourite  cow.  I  see  it  to  be 
brown  and  white— brown  patches  on  a  white  ground.  While 
I  look  at  the  animal,  the  cognition  which  I  have  tliat  here 
is  a  smaller  area  of  brown  within  a  larger  area  of  white  is 
such  that  the  subject  and  its  predicate  continue  to  exist 
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together :  I  cannot  find  any  intenral  daring  which  the  white 
•8  ihe  containing^  and  the  brown  as  the  contained^  cease  to 
haye  this  relation.  Months  afterwards  I  inqaire  aboat  the 
&yoarite  cow^  and  describe  it  as  the  cow  with  the  white 
spots  on  the  brown  ground.  My  cognition  respecting  the 
relations  of  the  colonrs^  no  longer  presentative  but  now  re- 
presentative^ is  such  that  the  two  terms  do  not  maintain 
ihe  same  persistent  relation.  When  I  am  told  that  instead 
of  white  patches  on  a  brown  ground^  the  cow  has  brown 
patches  on  a  white  ground^  the  elements  of  the  representa- 
tion cease  to  exist  in  the  relation  under  which  I  had  thought 
them :  in  interpreting  the  statement  which  negatives  my 
own^  I  think  of  the  patches  as  brown  and  the  ground  as 
white.  But  now  mark  that  while  these  terms  of  my  overt 
proposition  do  not  coexist  in  the  unchanging  relation  which 
they  had  when  I  saw  the  cow^  certain  implied  propositions 
have  the  same  character  in  the  representation  as  they  had 
in  the  presentation.  That  these  colours  subtended  certain 
areas^  that  they  were  at  some  distance  from  my  eyes^  that 
(here  were  two  of  them^  are  implied  propositions  the  terms 
of  which  coexist  in  the  representation  just  as  invariably  as 
they  did  in  the  presentation.  In  this  simple  case^  then^  we 
see  that  an  ordinary  proposition  is  composed  of  several  pro- 
positions which  differ  essentially  in  their  character ;  since  in 
some  the  predicate  never  ceases  to  exist  while  its  subject 
is  before  consciousness^  but  in  others  it  may  cease  to  exist. 

On  turning  to  more  complex  propositions,  we  find  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  component  propositions  have 
the  character  that  the  subject  and  predicate  do  not 
invariably  exist  in  the  relation  alleged.  When^  as  in  the 
case  given  above^  I  see  before  me  the  back  of  a  seated 
figure^  and  say — "  There  is  an  old  man  /*  various  of  the  in- 
cluded propositions  are  such  as  admit  of  the  predicate 
ceasing  to  coexist  with  its  subject.  If  any  one  suggests 
that  the  person  within  the  dress  is  not  an  old  man  but  a 
young  man  putting  on  the  appearances  of  age^  the  pro- 

D  o 
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position  that  along  with  the  appearances  there  exists  aa 
old  man^  changes :  the  rendering  of  the  coonter-propositioQ 
into  thought^  involves  the  representation  of  a  yooxig  man 
as  existing  along  with  them.  Or  if  it  is  alleged  that  the 
occupant  of  the  dress  is  a  woman^  or  that  it  is  some  inani- 
mate matter  with  which  the  dress  is  staffed^  these  predicates 
are  represented  and  the  original  predicate  ceases  for  the 
time  to  exist.  So^  too^  is  it  when  instead  of  the  con- 
ception of  life  as  the  canse  of  movement^  it  is  suggested  that 
the  movement  is  automatic.  But  here,  as  before^  it  is 
observable  that  though  in  the  entire  proposition — ^^  This  is 
an  old  man/^  there  are  many  included  propositions  of  which 
the  subjects  and  predicates  do  not  invariably  exist  in  the 
relations  alleged ;  there  are  other  propositions  the  elements 
of  which  have  this  unchanging  coexistence.  While  looking 
at  the  figure,  its  colours  never  exist  out  of  their  space- 
relations.  Along  with  the  cognition  of  its  near  side  there 
invariably  coexists  the  cognition  of  a  remote  side ;  and 
similarly,  with  tlio  consciousness  of  it  as  a  visible  object, 
there  invariably  coexists  the  consciousness  of  some  posi- 
tion in  front,  more  or  less  special  in  direction. 

§  425.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  broad  distinction  among  pro- 
positions. There  are  some  the  predicates  of  which  always 
exist  along  with  their  subjects ;  and  there  are  others  of 
which  the  predicates  do  not  always  exist  along  with  their 
subjects.  Those  of  the  first  class  express  cognitions  such 
that  the  thing  alleged  continues  before  consciousness  as 
long  as  the  thing  of  which  it  is  alleged  continues  before 
consciousness ;  and  those  of  the  second  class  express  cog- 
nitions such  that  the  thing  alleged  may  disappear  from  con- 
sciousness while  the  thing  of  which  it  is  alleged  remains. 
These  are  respectively  the  cognitions  we  necessarily  accept 
and  the  cognitions  we  do  not  necessarily  accept.  Passing 
over  the  second  class,  as  not  hero  concerning  us,  we  find  in 
the  first  class  two  distinct  orders,  at  which  we  must  glance. 

There  are  cognitions  in  which  the  coexistence  of  the  two 
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terms  is  but  temporanly  absolute.  These  are  the  simple 
cognitions  of  the  presentative  order.  Suppose  I  gaze  at 
the  Sun.  The  proposition — "  I  perceive  light,*'  then  be- 
comes one  in  which,  along  with  the  subject  (self),  there 
inyariably  exists  the  predicate  (sensation  of  light).  Not 
for  an  instant  is  this  predicated  sensation  of  light  inter- 
rupted by  a  consciousness  of  darkness.  As  long  as  I  gaze 
at  (he  Sun,  so  long  does  this  absolute  coexistence  of  the  two 
terms  of  the  cognition  continue ;  and  so  long  I  can  do  no 
other  than  accept  the  cognition.  It  is  thus,  too,  with  cer- 
tain immediately-presented  relations.  K,  turning  my  eyes 
to  the  left,  I  see  an  object,  the  consciousness  that  it  exists 
in  this  relation  of  position  towards  self,  continues  inyariably 
to  exist  while  I  continue  to  look  at  it.  I  can,  indeed^ 
superpose  on  this  vivid  consciousness  of  the  object  as  exist- 
ing on  my  left  hand,  a  faint  consciousness  of  its  hypothetical 
transfer  to  the  right  hand,  and  of  myself  as  seeing  on  the 
right  hand;  but  this  faint  consciousness  does  not  replace 
the  vivid  consciousness :  the  relation  as  I  perceive  it  per- 
sists as  long  as  my  eyes  are  directed  to  the  object.  And 
(he  like  holds  with  simple  relations  of  objects  to  one 
another.  If,  of  two  straight  lines  placed  side  by  side,  A  is 
much  longer  than  B,  I  cannot,  while  contemplating  the  two, 
find  any  moment  at  which  this  consciousness  of  their  differ- 
ence ceases  to  exist,  or  is  reversed.  There  are 
certain  presentative-representative  cognitions  having  this 
same  character.  When  I  feel  the  resistance  of  a  body,  the 
proposition  that  it  has  extension,  is  one  of  which  the  predi- 
cate coexists  absolutely  with  its  subject.  The  extension 
presented  in  consciousness  aloDg  with  the  resistance,  may 
be  great  or  may  be  small;  but  the  consciousness  of  some 
extension  exists  as  long  as  the  consciousness  of  the  resist- 
ance exists.  And  the  like  holds  when  this  cognition  becomes 
wholly  representative :  the  imagination  of  resistance  has  in- 
variably coexisting  with  it  the  imagination  of  extension. 

In  the  other  order  belonging  to  this  first  class,  the  union 
of  subject  and  predicate  is  permanently  absolute.     Such 
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cognitions  are  those  wliicli  contain  general  abstract  rela- 
tions^ quantitative  or  qnalitative.  The  axioms  of  Mathe« 
matics  express  cognitions  which  are  such  that  along  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  subject  the  consciousness  of  the 
thing  predicated  inyariably  exists ;  and  many  of  the  more 
special  mathematical  propositions  have  the  same  character. 
One  of  these  is  the  proposition  that  any  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  are  greater  than  the  third  side.  We  have 

the  same  trait  in  those  most  abstract  cognitions  which 
Logic  formulates.  If  there  exist  more  A's  than  B's;  and 
if  in  some  mixed  group  of  the  two^  the  B's  exceed  the  A's 
in  number;  then,  outside  of  this  group^  there  must  exist 
more  A's  than  B's.  Here  we  have  a  cognition  such  that, 
given  in  consciousness  the  relations  specified,  and  the  rela- 
tion predicated  will  always  be  found  with  them. 

One  important  distinction  among  these  sub-classes, 
making  up  this  general  class  of  propositions^  remains  to 
be  noticed ;  and  it  is  one  of  great  significance.  In  the 
simplest  of  them,  whether  the  terms  be  real  or  ideal, 
or  whether  they  be  feelings  or  relations,  the  connexion  of 
the  predicate  with  its  subject  is  so  close  that  its  coexistence 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  consciousness ;  whereas  in  the  more 
complex  of  them  the  invariably-coexistent  thing  predicated 
has  to  be  sought  for  in  consciousness.  When  I  say  that  I 
am  dazzled  by  the  Sun,  or  when,  touching  a  body  in  the  dark, 
I  say  that  it  must  have  some  extension,  the  predicates  of 
the  propositions  not  only  invariably  coexist  with  their  sub- 
jects (the  one  as  long  as  I  look  at  the  Sun,  and  the  other 
whenever  I  perceive  or  imagine  any  object),  but  they  inva- 
riably coexist  with  them  in  such  ways  that  they  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Whereas  in  those  cumulatively-representative 
cognitions  which  Logic  formulates,  the  invariable  coexist- 
ence predicated  is  often  inconspicuous,  and  may  be  over- 
looked. Thus,  in  the  case  above  given,  the  conclusion  that 
outside  the  group  described  there  must  exist  more  A's  than 
B's,  does  not  conspicuously  coexist  with  the  premisses :  the 
premisses  may  be  represented  without  the  conclusion  being 
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thought  of.  Though  here^  as  before^  the  relation  imJerred 
does  invariably  exist  in  consciousness  along  with  the  rela- 
tions given,  it  exists  implicitly  and  not  explicitly.  It  may 
not  be  sought  for,  and  in  some  cases  search  may  fail  to 
disentangle  it,  80  that  the  simplest  step  in  reasoning, 
necessarily  made  relatively  complex  by  including  several 
prvpositioTis,  can  never  yield  a  consciousness  of  invariable 
coexistence  of  the  same  unmistakable  hind. 

And  here  we  are  naturally  introduced  to  the  ultimate 
question.  When  we  divide  cognitions  into  those  of  which 
the  predicates  invariably  exist  along  with  their  subjects,  and 
those  in  which  they  do  not,  there  arises  the  question — How 
do  we  ascertain  their  invariable  existence  7  To  this  question 
let  us  now  address  ourselves.^ 

*  In  ibis  chapter,  and  in  the  two  chapters  which  follow,  I  have  used 
term^  different  from  thoee  which  I  originally  need.  Thronghoot  the  oorre* 
■ponding  part  of  the  argament,  as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  flnt  edition  of 
this  work,  1  described  as  "beliefs  which  invariably  exist,'*  what  I  have 
here  described  as  "  cognitions  of  which  the  predicates  invariably  exist  along 
with  their  sobjects.*'  My  reason  for  making  this  change  of  expression,  is 
that  the  word  beUtf,  haying  two  radically-opposed  meanings,  admits  of 
being  misinterpreted.  It  ui  habitnally  applied  to  dicta  of  consdonsness  for 
which  no  proof  can  be  assigned  :  both  those  which  are  nnprovable  because 
they  underlie  all  proof,  and  those  which  are  unprovable  because  of  the 
absence  of  evidence — ^both  those  which  are  most  certain  and  those  which 
are  most  uncertain.  And  this  ambiguity  neoeasarfly  brings  some  con- 
fusion into  the  thoughts,  even  where  it  does  not  lead  to  positive  error.  A 
further  reason  for  not  employing  the  word  belief,  is  that  men  are  liable  to 
confound  the  things  they  truly  believe  with  the  things  they  believe  they 
bc^eve.  Very  commonly  in  Philosophy,  as  in  Theology,  there  is  a  formal 
acceptance  of  a  proposition  without  any  real  acceptance  of  it— without  any 
proper  representation  of  that  which  it  asserts.  The  proposition  having 
had  its  two  terma  identified  in  thought  as  known  terms ;  and  having  had 
the  reiaUon  it  names  identified  as  a  known  relation ;  it  is  often  supposed 
that  the  specified  terms  have  been  brought  together  before  consciousness  in 
the  specified  relation,  and  believed ;  when  in  fact  they  do  not  admit  of 
being  brought  together  before  consciousness  in  this  relation  at  all,  and  can* 
not  therefore  be  believed  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  This  confusion 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  error  which  it  ui  very  desirable  to  avoid.  It  must  be 
adoiitted,  however,  that  the  word  cognition,  as  above  used,  is  also  objeo* 
tionable ;  since  its  implications  are  too  positive^  But  there  ui  no  available 
word  that  ui  unobjectionable,  end  the  objections  to  this  are  the  least  weighty. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    UNIVEnsAL    POSTULATE." 

§  426,  To  ascertain  whether  along  with  a  certain  sabjeet 
n  certain  predicate  invariably  exists,  we  have  no  other  way 
than  to  seek  for  a  case  in  which  the  subjoct  exists  without 
it ;  and  we  conduct  the  search  by  trying  to  replace  this  in- 
variably-existing  predicate  by  some  other,  or  by  trying  to 
suppress  it  altogether  without  replacing  it. 

This  is  what,  in  other  words,  we  describe  as  trying  to 
conceive  the  negation  of  a  proposition.  If,  having  touched 
a  body  in  the  dark,  and  having  become  instantly  conscious 
.  of  some  extension  as  accompanying  the  resistance,  I  wish  to 
decide  whether  the  proposition — "  Whiitever  resists  has  ex- 
tension," expresses  a  cognition  of  the  highest  certtanty,  how 
do  I  do  it  T     I  endeavour  to  think  away  the  extenmon  from 

*  The  abova  titi*  i«  idantioal  with  that  of  an  utiole  which  I  paUiabd  Ik 
ths  }F«ifmliu<cr  Btvitw  for  Ootobar,  1S53 ;  lettiDg  forth  in  ontliaa  Iha  do» 
trine  now  set  forth  mora  fnlly,  in  thi*  ob>pt«r  and  tho  o 
The  utiole  iwmad  wu  in  part  a  ~ 
Uill  and  Dr.  Wb«wall,  rapcoting  tha  n 
oiim  in  whidi,  agresing  with  Hr,  Mill  in  rajecting  Dr.  WhewaU'a  ooomv* 
tion  of  nMaaaaiy  tmtha,  I  ventnnd  to  differ  from  him  reapecting  Ota  Taha 
of  a  oartain  teat  hj  whioh  Dr.  Whewsll  aud  they  wwe  diacritoinatadi  bat  hf 
which  they  are  not  diacriminated.  Hr.  Mill  nplied  in  the  nest  edition  ofhii 
Logic  :  and  a  Tejrandw  from  me  faaa  linae  been  pnbliahed  in  tha  niil>^|lir| 
S^BitiB,  followed  by  a  ra-rejoinder  from  him  in  later  editiona  tA  hk 
Xo^ic  The  Kmicable  oontroTiny  that  hai  thu  been  long  pending  betwe^ 
na,  I  am  now  obliged  to  raanmeL  Both  on  peraoikal  and  on  general  groond^ 
I  lun  fcry  aoiry  to  be  itill  at  iaiae  with  Hr.  Uill  oo  thJa  fandamcBtal  qaM> 
tion.     For  two  reaaD&t,  a^ecnally,  I  ngrat  baring  to  oo&tend  i^ptinat  11m 


I  tlii:ik  of  T>Kdstftn<.v«  imd  end^vironr  to 
'k^reo  €TXenskvc.  oai  of  tfaou^t,  I  ts^il  ah^Murolv  in  tlie 
^rrerrpt.  I  cannot  conceive  the  nespsktion  of  the  proposition 
izAZ  waatever  resists  is  extended  :  and  i*ik  r'lwwr  f.»  n> »»<>•;' i\» 
ti^  n^ritt-yn^  is  tbe  discorery  that  alon^r  ^ith  the  subject 
'5-:TDetiiing  resisting)  there  tnt>analJ}/  ^^W  the  pivdicAto 
■cxiezisoni. 

Hence  the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation  is  that  which 
shows  a  cognition  to  possess  the  highest  rank — is  the  cri- 
tenon  br  which  its  onsorpassable  validity  is  known.  If  the 
Degation  of  a  cognition  is  conceivable,  the  discovery  of  this 
amounts  to  the  discovery  that  we  may  or  may  not  aoct^pt  it. 
If  its  negation  is  inconceivable,  the  discovery  of  this  is  tho 
discovery  that  we  are  obliged  to  accept  it.  And  a  ci>gni« 
tion  which  we  are  thns  obliged  to  accept,  is  one  which  wo 
class  as  having  the  highest  possible  certainty.  To  assert 
the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation,  is  at  tho  same  time  to 
assert  the  psychological  necessity  we  are  under  of  thinking 
it,  and  to  give  our  logical  jostification  for  holding  it  to  be 
nnqaestionable. 

That  a  cognition  which  has  withstood  this  tost,  is  therefore 
to  be  accepted  as  unquestionable,  is,  however,  not  univor- 
sally  admitted.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  reasons  given 
for  not  admitting  it. 

doetrina  of  ooa  wbote  agreement  I  ihould  valae  more  thia  that  of  any  other 
thinker.  In  the  fint  pUoe,  the  diffnrenoe  ii,  £  helie?e^  enperfloiAl  rather 
than  enhfttantia] ;  for  it  ia  in  the  intereata  of  the  Ezperienoe-qjpotheala 
that  Mr.  Mill  oppoeea  the  alleged  criterion  of  truth ;  while  il  la  at  har- 
monising with  the  Ezperienoe-Hypotheaiab  and  reconeiHng  il  with  all  Iha 
facta,  that  I  defend  thia  criterion.  In  the  aeooad  plaoob  this  lengthaaad 
ezpoeition  of  a  tingle  point  of  diffBrence^  nnacoompanied  hj  aa  eiqpoillloa 
of  the  nnmerons  pointa  of  ooncnrrence^  nnaToidahlj  pndvoas  sa  spi^iH 
anoe  of  diaaent  reiy  far  greater  than  thai  wUoh  exialB.  Mr.  llill»  WiN 
ever,  whoae  nnawenring  allegian3e  to  tmth  ia  on  all  oooMioat  M 
cnonsly  diaplayed,  will  reoogniae  the  JnatidcatioB  for  lUs  aMsMM 
diaagreement  on  a  matter  of  snoh  profoand  importiaoih  yhllnsiipM* 
conaidered  ;  and  will  not  require  any  qwlogy  for  tho  hmiium  wilk  IV 
I  have  critidaed  hia  Tiewa  while  aaeking  to  aahtlaallali  mj  0wat 
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§  427.  And  first  let  me  ezclade  all  poasible  misinterprclA- 
tioDS  of  terms.  One  of  tho  mischiefa  wrought  by  the  pesti- 
lent habit  of  exaggeration,  is  that  some  of  the  words  used 
for  scieatitic  and  philosophical  purposes  have  their  force  and 
precision  destroyed  :  instance  infinite  and  infinitely,  which, 
even  from  the  months  of  scientific  men  who  should  know 
better,  may  now  be  heard  applied  to  quite  ordinary  qusa- 
tities  and  differences.  The  meaning  of  in(M}iceivahle  has 
■  been  made  uncertain  by  habitual  misuse  of  this  kind.  People 
wishing  to  express  strongly  their  disbelief  in  something 
alleged,  have  used  this  word  for  the  purpose  ;  and  thus  in- 
I     eonceivahle  has  come  iu  many  minds  to  be  tho  equivalent  of 

/  irtercdible.  This  vitiated  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
assniDed  to  be  that  which  I  intended  to  give  it  throughout 
the  argument  here  presented  in  a  revised  form — a  misappre- 
hension which  had  not  occurred  to  me  as  one  that  might 
ftrise.  Lest  this  misapprehension  should  a^ia  arise,  let  me 
liere  define  and  illustrate  what  I  moan  by  inconceivBble, 
Be  distinguished  from  incredible  or  unbelievable. 

An  inconceivable  proposition  is  one  of  which   the  termi 

1/  cannot,  by  any  efi'ort,  be  brought  before  consciousness  in 
that  relation  which  the  propoaitioQ  asaert^  between  tfaen^- 
a  proposition  of  which  the  subject  and  the  predicate  oSfer  an 
insurmountable  resistance  to  onion  in  thought.  An  nnbe> 
lievable  proposition  is  one  which  admits  of  being  framed  in 
thought,  but  is  BO  much  at  variance  with  experienoe,  in 
which  its  terms  have  habitually  been  otherwise  nnited,  that 
its  terms  cannot  be  put  in  the  alleged  relation  without 
effort.  Thos,  it  is  unbelievable  tliat  a  cannon-ball  fired 
from  England  should  reach  America;  bat  it  is  not  inotm- 
ceivable.  Conversely,  it  is  inconceivable  that  one  side  (^  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  snm  of  the  other  two  sides^Miot 
simply  unbelievable.  The  two  sides  cannot  be  repreaented 
in  consdonsness  as  becoming  equal  in  their  joint  length  to 
the  third  side,  without  the  representation  of  a  triangle 
being  destroyed ;  and  the  concept  of  a  triangle  cannot  bo 
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framed  without  the  simnltaneoas  destraction  of  a  concept  in 
which  these  magnitades  are  represented  as  equal.  That  is 
to  say,  the  subject  and  predicate  cannot  be  united  in  the 
same  intuition — ^the  proposition  is  unthinkable.  It  is  in 
this  sense  only  that  I  have  used  the  word  ineonceiuable  ;  and 
only  when  rigorously  restricted  to  this  sense^  do  I  reg^ard  the 
test  of  inconceivableness  as  having  any  value. 

§  428.  A  leading  objection  made  by  Mr.  Mill  to  the  test 
of  the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation,  as  a  test  whereby 
an  unquestionably-true  proposition  may  be  discriminated,  is 
that  propositions  once  accepted  as  true  because  they  with- 
stood this  test,  have  since  been  proved  false.  He  says : — 
"  There  was  a  time  when  men  of  the  most  cultivated  intel- 
lects, and  the  most  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  early 
prejudice,  could  not  credit  the  existence  of  antipodes ;  were 
unable  to  conceive,  in  opposition  to  old  association,  the 
force  of  gravity  acting  upwards  instead  of  downwards."* 

Already   in  the   last   chapter,   where   we   distinguished 

*  Some  of  the  farther  instances  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  of  beliefs  the  negs- 
tions  of  which  were  once  thought  inconceivable  bat  are  now  conceived,  are 
not  open  to  the  objection  abont  to  be  made  in  the  text.  I  do  not  qnote 
them,  however,  because  thoy  cannot,  I  think,  be  rightly  said  to  have 
undergone  the  change  he  alleges.  Mr.  Mill  says  that  Newton  held  an 
etherial  medium  to  be  a  necessary  implication  of  observed  facts ;  but 
that  it  is  not  now  held  to  be  a  necessary  implication.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  scientific  men  "have  at  last  learnt  to  conceive  the  sun 
aUracting  the  earth  without  any  intervening  fluid  ;"  any  more  than  they 
have  learnt  to  "  conceive  the  sun  iUuminaUng  the  earth  without  some  sndi 
medium."  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  have  given  up  attempt- 
ing to  conceive  how  gravitation  results.  If,  however,  an  astronomer  avowed 
that  he  could  conceive  gravitative  force  as  exercised  through  spaos  abso« 
lately  void,  my  private  opinion  would  be  that  he  mistook  the  nature  of  ooii« 
ception.  Conception  implies  representation.  Here  the  elsmenti  of  ths 
representation  are  the  two  bodies  and  an  agency  by  whiofa  either  affisols  tha 
other.  To  conceive  this  agency  is  to  represent  it  in  some  terms  dsrivid 
from  our  experiences — thai  is,  from  our  sentaHomM,  As  this  agsnoy  givss  ot 
no  sensations,  we  are  obliged  (if  we  try  to  ocmoeiTS  it)  to  nm  lymboli 
idealised  from  our  scnsatioos    imponderable  nnitB  focmiqg  a  mtmMmwm 
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brtwoea  simple  propoeitioas  and  complex  propositioua,  il 
wae  pointed  oat  that  no  scientific  compansons  can  be  nude 
flncfipt  betwet-n  propoaitiona  of  the  same  denomination.  It 
me  shown  by  implication  that  a  test  legitimately  applicable 
to  a  eimple  proposition,  the  enbject  and  predicate  of  which 
W*  in  direct  relation,  cannot  be  legitimately  applied  to  i 
OOihplex  proposition,  the  sabject  and  predicate  of  which  &re 
indirectly  relat43il  through  the  many  simple  propositions 
miplied,  To  tliis  criticism  of  ^'r.  Mill,  therefore,  my  reply 
!■  that  the  propOBitions  erroneonsly  accepted  becaase  they 
•eemej  to  withstand  the  teat,  were  complex  propositions  to 
which  the  test  ia  inapplicable  ;  and  that  no  errors  arising 
from  its  illegitimate  application  can  be  held  to  tell  against 
its  legitimate  application. 

If  the  question  be  asked — How  are  we  to  decide  what  ia 
•  Itgitimato  application  of  the  test  ?  I  answer  that  already, 
JB  restricting  its  application  to  propositions  which  are  not 
fhrther  decomposable,  I  have  pointed  to  the  needful  dis- 
tinction. This  question  ia  so  all-important  a  one,  however, 
that  I  must  be  e.^cnscd  for  endeavouring  to  give  snch 
ftirthor  answer  to  it  as  will  leave  no  possibility  of  misappre- 
hension. Perfectly  concrete  examples  of  the  applic^iH^ 
of  the  teat  and  of  its  inapplicability  will  best  serva  the 
porpose. 

A  and  B  are  two  lines.  How  is  it  decided  that  they  an 
equal  or  not  eqnal  T  No  way  is  open  bat  that  of  oomparing 
the  two  impresaiona  th^  make  on  conscionsneas.  I  know 
them  to  be  aneqoal  by  an  immediate  act  if  the  difference  is 
great,  or  if,  thongh  only  moderately  different,  they  are  cloee 
together;  and  snppoaing  the  difference  is  bnt  aligh^  I 
decide  the  qneation  by  potting  the  Hnea  in  ^iposition  when 
they  are  movable,  or  by  carrying  a  movable  line  from  one 
to  the  other  wben  they  are  fixed.  In  any  case,  I  obtain  in 
conscioosnesa  the  testimony  th^  the  impression  prodnced 
by  the  one  line  differs  from  that  produced  by  the  otiber.  Of 
this  difEbrenoe  I  oan  give  no  fitrthw  eridenoe  than  tltat  I 
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am  conscious  of  it^  and  find  it  impossiblo,  while  contem- 
plating the  lines,  to  get  rid  of  the  consciousness.    The  pro- 


Z 


B 

position  that  the  lines  are  unequal  is  a  proposition  of  which 
the  neg^on  is  inconceivable.  But  now  suppose  it  is  asked 
whether  B  and  C  are  equal ;  or  whether  0  and  D  are  equal. 
No  positive  answer  is  possible.  Instead  of  its  being  incon- 
ceivable that  B  is  longer  than  C^  or  equal  to  it^  or  shorter^ 
it  is  conceivable  that  it  is  any  one  of  the  three.  Here  an 
appeal  to  the  direct  verdict  of  consciousness  is  illegitimate ; 
because  on  transferring  the  attention  from  B  to  C,  or  C  to 
D^  the  changes  in  the  other  elements  of  the  impressions  so 
entangle  the  elements  to  be  compared^  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  put  in  apposition.  If  the  question  of  relative 
length  is  to  be  determined^  it  must  be  by  rectification  of 
the  bent  line ;  and  this  is  done  through  a  series  of  steps, 
each  one  of  which  involves  an  immediate  judgment  akin  to 
that  by  which  A  and  B  are  compared.  Now  as  here^  so  in 
other  cases,  it  is  only  simple  percepts  or  concepts  respecting 
the  relations  of  which  immediate  consciousness  can  satisfac- 
torily testify;  and  as  here,  so  in  other  cases,  it  is  by  re- 
solution into  such  simple  percepts  and  concepts,  that  true 
judgments  respecting  complex  percepts  and  concepts  are 
reached.  That  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another,  is  a  fact  which  can  be  known  by 
direct  comparison  of  actual  or  ideal  relations,  and  can  be 
known  in  no  other  way :  the  proposition  is  one  of  which 
the  negation  is  inconceivable,  and  is  rightly  asserted  on  that 
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warrant.  Bat  that  the  square  of  the  hypothennae  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  equals  the  sum  of  the  squarefl  of  the 
other  two  sides^  cannot  be  known  immediately  by  compa- 
rison of  two  states  of  consciousness.  Here  the  truth  can  be 
reached  only  mediately^  through  a  series  of  simple  judgments 
respecting  the  likenesses  or  unlikenesses  of  certain  relations : 
each  of  which  judgments  is  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  by  which  the  above  axiom  is  known^  and  has  the  same 
warrant.  Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  fallacioiis 
result  of  the  test  which  Mr.  Mill  instances^  is  dae  to  a  mis- 
application of  the  test. 

And  now  mark  that  in  respect  of  those  qaestions  legiti- 
mately brought  to  judgment  by  this  test^  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  the  answer.  From  the  earliest  times  on  record 
down  to  our  own^  men  have  not  changed  their  beliefs 
concerning  the  truths  of  number.  The  axiom  that  if  equals 
be  added  to  unequals  the  sums  are  unequal^  was  held  by  the 
Greeks  no  less  than  by  ourselves^  as  a  direct  verdict  of  con- 
sciousness from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Each  step  in 
each  demonstration  of  Euclid  we  accept^  as  they  accepted 
it^  because  we  immediately  see  that  the  alleged  relation  is 
as  alleged  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  it  otherwise. 

§  429.  Even  were  there  no  such  distinction  as  that  above 
drawn,  Mr.  Mill's  inference  might  still,  I  think,  be  properly 
contested.  Beyond  the  reply  that  the  errors  instanced  are 
errors  which  arise  from  applying  to  complex  propositions  a 
test  applicable  only  to  simple  propositions,  there  is  a  further 
reply.  The  failure  of  any  method  has  two  possible  causes — 
badness  of  the  method  itself  being  one,  and  the  other  being 
inability  to  use  it :  even  for  its  legitimate  purposes. 

In  alleging  that  if  a  belief  is  said  by  some  to  be  necessaiy. 
but  by  others  to  be  not  necessary,  the  test  of  necessity  is 
thereby  shown  to  be  no  test,  Mr.  Mill  tacitly  assumes  that 
all  men  have  adequate  powers  of  introspection ;  whereas 
nmny  are  incapable  of  correctly  interpreting  consciousness 
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in  any  bnt  its  simplest  modes^  and  even  the  remainder  are 
liable  to  mistake  for  dicta  of  consciousness  what  prove  on 
cloaer  examination  not  to  be  its  dicta.  Take  the  case  of  an 
arithmetical  blander.  A  boy  adds  up  a  column  of  figures^  and 
bringrs  out  a  wrong  total.  Again  he  does  it^  and  again  errs. 
His  master  asks  him  to  go  through  the  process  aloud^  and 
then  hears  him  say  "  35  and  9  are  46  " — an  error  which  he 
had  repeated  on  each  occasion.  Now^  without  discussing 
the  mental  act  through  which  we  know  that  35  and  9  are 
44^  it  is  clear  that  the  boy's  misinterpretation  of  conscious* 
ness^  leading  him  tacitly  to  deny  this  necessity  by  asserting 
that  "  85  and  9  are  46/'  cannot  be  held  to  prove  that  the 
relation  is- not  necessary.  Misjudgments  of  this  kind^  often 
made  even  by  disciplined  accountants,  merely  show  that 
there  is  a  liability  to  overlook  the  necessary  connexioos  in 
oar  thoaghts,  and  to  assume  as  necessary  others  which  are 
not.  And  what  occasionally  happens  in  calculation,  fre- 
quently happens  in  more  complex  thinking:  men  do  not 
distinctly  translate  into  their  equivalent  states  of  conscious- 
ness the  words  they  use.  This  negligence  is  v^ith  many  so 
habitual,  that  they  are  unaware  that  they  have  not  clearly 
represented  to  themselves  the  propositions  they  assert ;  and 
are  then  apt,  quite  sincerely  though  erroneously,  to  say  that 
they  can  think  things  which  it  is  really  impossible  to 
think. 

Even  supposing  it  were  true  that  the  test  is  proved  to  be 
fisdlacious  in  every  case  where  men  have  differed  respecting 
the  conceivability  or  inconceivability  of  a  proposition; 
would  it  therefore  follow  that  the  test  is  untrustworthy  in 
those  multitudinous  cases  in  which  there  is,  and  always  has 
been,  universal  agreement  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  it  would 
no  more  follow  than  it  would  follow  that  the  process  of 
reasoning  is  invalid  because  in  certain  cases  men  starting 
from  the  same  data  reach  opposite  conclusions.  We  con- 
sider an  inference  logic  ally  drawn  from  established  premisses 
to  be  true.     Tet,  very  often,  men  have  been  wroug  in  the 
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ef  tao  an«B  iogedwr,  nd 
m  any  one  iif^ne  oUkBr  Men  or  thooglifc  of 
thn  sefMntelTy  there  is  bj  Ae  jabmrj  law  of  afwmriatmr 
an  inczvasing  difficult j,  whicii  may  in  the  end  beoome  insn- 
peiaUe,  of  concaving  tlie  two  things  apart.'^  From  which 
paassge,  as  fiv>m  Taiioos  others^  it  is  obiioiis  that  ''  these 
inseparable  assodatkms "  whidi  constitnte  necessities  of 
thoaght,  and  are  r^arded  as  axioms,  Mr.  Mill  sapposes  tc 
be  formed  ia  each  individual  br  the  e^>menoes  he  acquires 
daring  his  life.  That  the  point  <tf  Tiew  boat  which  my 
criticisms  are  made  may  be  the  better  understood^  I  must 
remiud  the  iead»'  that  I  coincide  with  neither  of  these 
opposing  hypotheses  entirdy,  but  with  both  of  them  in  part. 
As  said  in  §  332»  I  regard  "^^  these  data  of  intelligence  as 
a  jtriori  for  the  individual,  but  a  pastmori  for  that  entire 
aeries  of  individuals  <tf  which  he  fonns  the  last  tenn.'^  And 
now,  making  this  remark  to  prevent  misi^prehension,  let 
me  point  out  thal^  even  accepting  Mr.  MiU*a  version  of  the 
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Experience-HTpothesis^  a  good  plea  may  still  be  pat  in  for 
the  test  of  inconceivableness. 

For  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  at  any  stage  of 
civilization,  a  man's  ability  or  inability  to  form  a  given  con- 
ception depends  wholly  on  the  experiences  acquired,  either 
through  his  own  converse  with  things  or  through  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  derived  from  other  men's  converse  with 
things — ^knowledge  which  his  education  unites  with  his  own 
knowledge.  And  suppose  it  to  be  also  true  that  by  a 
widening  and  multiplying  of  these  experiences,  first-hand 
and  second-hand,  men  are  enabled  to  conceive  things  before 
inconceivable  by  them.  Still,  supposing  all  this,  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  as  the  best  warrant  men  can  have  for 
a  belief  is  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  preceding  experience 
in  support  of  it ;  and  as,  at  any  given  time,  a  cognition  of  \ 
which  the  negation  remains  inconceivable,  is,  by  the  hypo- 
thesis, one  that  has  been  verified  by  all  experiences  up  to 
that  time ;  it  follows  that  at  any  time  the  inconceivableness  ^ 
of  its  negation  is  the  strongest  justification  a  cognition  can 

have. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  critically  examining  our 
thoughts,  or  analyzing  the  dicta  of  consciousness  ?  To 
insure  a  correspondence  between  subjective  beliefis  and 
objective  facts.  Well,  objective  facts  are  ever  impressing 
themselves  upon  us ;  our  experience  is  a  register  of  these 
objective  facts ;  and  the  inconceivableness  of  a  thing  implies 
that  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  register.  Even  were 
this  all,  it  is  not  clear  how,  if  every  truth  is  primarily 
inductive,  any  better  test  of  truth  could  exist.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  while  many  of  the  facts  impressed 
upon  us,  are  occasional ;  and  while  others  are  very  general ; 
some  are  universal  and  unchanging.  These  universal  and 
unchanging  facts  are,  by  the  hypothesis,  certain  to  establish 
beliefs  of  which  the  negations  are  inconceivable ;  while  the 
others  are  not  certain  to  do  this ;  and  if  they  do  it,  facts 
subsequently  met  with  will  reverse  their  action.     Hence 
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wbsB,  ftRer  bd  """—"*'■  •ccamoJfttion  of  exp^necce^  dun 
remaiD  beliefi  of  which  the  ne^tioas  are  inoonoeinUi,  ' 
most,  if  oot  &11  of  ihetn,  moat  coirespood  to  tmnvnd 
oLjective  lacU.  If  then  be,  ma  Mr.  Mill  holds,  sbaohdi  { 
nnifonnities  to  K»tare ;  if  these  onifonnides  prodnoe,  u 
they  must,  abaolute  aoiformitiea  in  oar  experieace ;  and  if, 
as  he  shows,  th«ee  sbaolate  uniforroitiea  in  oor  ezpeneoc* 
dia&ble  OS  &om  oonceiriog  the  aegsttoas  of  them;  Umi, 
utswering  to  e«ch  al»olate  uniforuuty  in  Nature  bxbitiullj 
repeated  in  oar  ezperience,  there  mast  exist  in  ii3  a  Iwlief  of 
which  the  negation  is  incoDceiTable,  and  which  is  abaoLnl^ 
true.  In  tbi^  wide  range  of  casee,  subjective  inconceiraUfi- 
nesa  corresponds  to  objective  impossibtlitj.  Throng 
out  the  grL-at  body  of  oor  consciousness,  consisting  as  it 
doca  of  things  presented  from  moment  to  moment  ondec 
definite  relations  of  space,  time,  and  number,  the  teat  of 
inconceivableness  is  valid.  Perpetually-i-epeated  experi- 
ences have  generated  in  as  cognitions  of  logical  rela- 
tions, mathematical  relations,  and  some  simple  physical 
relations,  for  the  necessity  of  which  the  iDconceivabieness 
of  their  negations  is  a  guarantee  unheaitating-ly  accepted. 
And  if  amon))^  those  undecomposable  propositions  akma 
admitting  of  justification  by  this  test,  there  are  atill  some 
which,  having  its  warrant,  are  nerertbeless  antme  (thongh 
I  see  no  reason  to  think  this) ;  it  most  still  be  admitted 
that  such  simple  propositions,  verified  by  this  test,  expross 
the  net  result  of  our  experiences  ap  to  the  present  time, 
which  is  the  best  warrant  possible  for  them. 

The  argument  I  have  here  repeated  with  slight  modi- 
fications, has  been  replied  to  by  Mr.  Mill,  He  says  :^- 
"  Even  if  it  were  true  that  inconceivableness  represents  the 
'  net  result '  of  all  past  experience,  why  should  we  stop  at 
the  representative  when  we  can  get  at  the  thing  represented  T 
If  our  incapacity  to  conceive  the  negation  of  a  given  sap- 
position  is  proof  of  its  truth,  because  proving  that  oor 
experience  has  hitherto  been  uniform  in  its  favour,  the  real 
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eyidenoe  for  the  supposition  is  not  the  inconceivableness^ 
bat  the  aniformity  of  experience.  Now  this,  which  is  the 
substantial  and  only  proof,  is  directly  accessible.  We  are 
not  obUged  to  presume  it  from  an  incidental  consequence. 
If  all  past  experience  is  in  favour  of  a  belief,  let  this  be 
stated,  and  the  belief  openly  rested  on  that  ground :  after 
which  the  question  arises,  what  that  &ct  may  be  worth  as 
evidence  of  its  truth  1" 

Of  the  instances  which  Mr.  Hill  goes  on  to  give  of  uni- 
formities in  experience  that  were  inadequate  proofs  of  truth, 
I  have  to  remark,  that,  like  instances  previously  given,  they 
are  not  of  the  class  to  which  alone  the  test  of  inconceivable- 
ness  is  applicable ;  since  they  have  not  the  required  simpli- 
city, nor  has  their  recurrence  made  the  least  approach  to  the 
almost-infinite  frequency  of  those  uniformities  we  are  con- 
sidering. Bemarking  this,  I  pass  to  the  essential  question — • 
Why  in  place  of  the  derivative  test  of  inconceivableness  should 
there  not  be  used  the  experiences  from  which  it  is  derived  ? 
I  reply  that  for  the  great  mass  of  our  cognitions  we  cannot 
employ  such  a  method  of  verification  for  several  reasons  : — 
First,  the  implied  enumeration  of  experiences,  if  possible, 
would  postpone  indefinitely  the  establishment  of  any  con- 
clusion as  valid ;  second,  no  such  enumeration  of  experiences 
is  possible;  and  third,  if  possible,  the  warrant  gained 
for  the  conclusion  could  never  be  as  great  as  that  of 
the  test  objected  to.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
reasons.  Suppose,   before  accepting  as  certain 

the  proposition  that  any  rectilinear  figure  must  have  as 
many  angles  as  it  has  sides,  I  had  to  think  of  every  triangle, 
square,  pentagon,  hexagon,  &c.,  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  to  verify  the  asserted  relation  in  each  case ;  the  time 
required  for  the  rehearsal  of  all  these  memories  would  be  so 
great  that  the  proposition  affirmed  to-day  could  not  be 
verified  before  to-morrow.  Were  such  a  verification  needed 
before  asserting  it  to  be  a  necessary  truth  that  a  body  of 
which  the  near  side  is  felt  has  got  a  remote  side,  a  month 

1    B 
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wonld  be  spent  before  tbe  certainty  ooold  be  afBrmed  ind 
the  argument  proceeded  with.  Bat  no  such  enu- 

meration of  the  experiences  on  the  strength  of  which  a 
cognition  is  to  be    affirmed   as  certain^  is  ever  possible: 
only  a  few  of  them  can  be  recalled.     The  great  mass  of 
those  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis^  should  form  the 
inductive  basis  for  the  truth  alleged,  have  gone  for  ever;  and 
further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  haye  disappeired 
most  in  the  cases  of  those  truths  that  are  most   certaixL 
How  many  separate  occasions  can  I  name  on  which  I  hare 
consciously  observed  that  where  I  perceived  a  near  side  of 
a  thing  I  found  also  a  remote  side  ?     Probably  not  one- 
millionth  of  the  occasions  on  which  this  truth  baa  been  pre- 
sented in  my  experience.  Beyond  this  quantita- 
tive defect  in  the  proposed  inductive  basis  for  affirmation, 
there  is  an  equally  grave  qaalitative  defect.     The  imperfec- 
tion of  memory  is  such  that  the  register  itself,  by  which 
certainty  is  to  be  established,  is  itself  uncertain.    Whether  in 
boyhood  I  did  or  did  not  notice  that  when  from  two  unequal 
masses  I  cut  off  equal   slices  the  remainders  were  more 
unecjual  than  before,  or  that  two  unequal  groups  of  marbles 
wtTu  made  more  unequal  by  taking  the  same  number  from 
each,  I  cannot  now  say  with  any  positiveness,  even  if  at  all. 
How  then  can  the  validity  of  such  an  axiom  ever  be  kuown 
if  it  has  for  warrant  nothing  beyond  memories  that  are  not 
only  so  few  but  also  so  doubtful  ?  Yet  again,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  since  the  testimony  of  conscious  experiences 
is  given  only  through  memory ;  and  since  the  worth  of  this 
testimony  depends  wholly  on  the  trustworthiness  of  memory; 
the  j)roposal  to  test  the  validity  of  a  truth  alleged  to  be 
necessary  by  recalling  the  experiences  it  generalizes,  implies 
the  tacit  assertion  that  the  trustworthiness  of  memorv  is 
more  certain  than  is   the  alleged  truth.     This   can  surely 
not    be   said.      Our   experiences    themselves  so   frequently 
prove  memory  to  be  treacherous,  that  we  can  more  readily 
think  any  one  of  its  testimonies  untrue  than  we  can  think 
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it  nntroe  that  if  equals  be  added  to  equals  the  Bums  are 
equal.  Lastly,  even  granting  the  assumed  trust- 

worthiness of  memory,  the  same  conclusion  would  still 
evolve.  For  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  experiences 
to  which  memory  testifies,  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  think 
we  have  had  them — cannot  conceive  the  negation  of  the 
proposition  that  we  have  had  them ;  and  to  say  this  is  to 
assigpi  the  warrant  which  is  repudiated. 

But  now,  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the 
above-quoted  passage,  there  comes  that  deeper  reply  hinted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  section.  I  hold  that  the  inconceiv- 
ableness  of  its  negation  afibrds  a  far  higher  warrant  for  a 
cognition  than  does  any  enumeration  of  experiences,  even 
though  exact  and  exhaustive,  for  the  reason  that  it  repre- 
sents experiences  almost  infinitely  numerous  in  comparison. 
If  nervous  modifications  produced  by  oflen-repeated  nervous 
acts  are  inheritable,  accumulate  firom  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  result  in  nervous  structures  that  are  fixed  in  pro- 
portion as  the  outer  relations  to  which  they  answer  are  fixed, 
then  the  test  has  a  worth  immeasurably  transcending  the 
woHJL  of  any  test  furnished  by  individual  experiences.  Instead 
of  relatively-feeble  nervous  associations  caused  by  repetition 
in  one  generation,  we  have  organized  nervous  connexions 
caused  by  habit  in  thousands  of  generations — nay,  probably 
millions  of  generations.  Space-relations  have  been  tiie  same 
not  only  for  all  ancestral  men,  all  ancestral  primates,  all 
ancestral  orders  of  mammalia,  but  for  all  simpler  orders  of 
creatures.  These  constant  space-relations  are  expressed  in 
definite  nervous  structures,  congenitally  framed  to  act  in 
definite  ways,  and  incapable  of  acting  in  any  other  ways. 
Hence  the  inconceivableness  of  the  negation  of  a  mathema- 
tical axiom,  resulting  as  it  does  from  the  impossibility  of 
inverting  the  actions  of  the  correlative  nervous  structures, 
really  stands  for  the  infinity  of  experiences  that  have  de- 
veloped these  structures.  As  certainly  as  the  eyes  before 
birth  imply  by  their  lenses  light  to  be  hereafter  refiracted^ 
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ii^  the  nature  of  Tdid  proofT  Ik  the  aeoonl  of  Ui  two 
dupCien  on  "  Demonstntion  end  Neoeneiy  IVnthsy''  lAen 
he  caUs  in  qaestkm  the  neoeasily  commonly  eacribed  to  the 
deductive  sciences,  he  says : — 

"  The  results  of  those  sciences  are  indeed  neceasaiy,  in  ths 
sense  of  necessarily  following  finom  certain  first  principlesy 
commonly  called  axioms  and  definitions;  that  is,  (^  being  cer- 
tainly tme,  if  those  axioms  and  definitions  are  so ;  for  the 
word  necessi^,  eren  in  this  acceptation  of  it,  means  no  mors 
than  certainty.  Bat  their  claim  to  the  character  of  necessitj  in 

any  sense  beyond  this most  depend  on  the  preTioos 

establishment  of  such  a  daim  in  fiiYonr  of  the  ili=rfinitiops 
and  axioms  themselves/' — Chapter  vL 

Here,  and  thronghont  the  argument^  Mr.  Mill  assomes 
that  there  is  something  more  certain  in  a  demonstration 
than  in  anything  else— some  nnqnestionableness  in  the  steps 
of  oar  reasoning,  which   is  not  possessed  by  Uie  axioms 
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iliey  start  from.  Can  this  assmnption  be  jastified?  In 
each  successive  step  the  dependence  of  the  conclusion 
upon  its  premisses^  is  a  truth  of  which  we  have  no  other 
proof  than  that  the  reverse  is  inconceivable.  And  if  this 
be  an  insufficient  warrant  for  asserting  the  necessity  of  the 
axiomatic  premiss^  it  is  an  insufficient  warrant  for  asserting 
the  necessity  of  any  Unk  in  the  argument. 

That  logical  necessity  and  mathematical  necessity  must 
stand  or  fall  together,  is^  I  think,  inevitably  implied  by  an 
analogy  which  Mr.  Mill  himself  draws.  In  an  earlier 
chapter  he  contends  that  by  analysis  of  the  syllogism  we 
arrive  at  ''a  fundamental  principle^  or  rather  two  prin- 
ciples, strikingly  resembling  the  axioms  of  mathemaiics.  The 
firsts  which  is  the  principle  of  affirmative  syllogisms,  is, 
that  things  which  coexist  vrith  the  same  thing,  coexist  with 
one  another.  The  second  is  the  principle  of  negative  Efyllo- 
gisms,  and  is  to  this  effect :  that  a  thing  which  coexists 
with  another  thing,  with  which  other  a  third  thing  does 
not  coexist,  is  not  coexistent  with  that  third  thing.''  But 
though  Mr.  Mill  here  indicates  that  the  truth,  '' things 
which  coexist  with  the  same  thing  coexist  with  one  an- 
other,'' strikingly  resembles  the  truth,  '^  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another'';  he 
claims  for  the  former  a  necessity  which  he  denies  to  the  latter. 
When,  as  above,  he  asserts  that  the  deductive  sciences  are 
not  necessary,  save  "  in  the  sense  of  necessarily  following 
from  certain  first  principles,  commonly  called  axioms  and  de- 
finitions ;  that  is,  of  being  certainly  true,  if  those  axioms  and 
definitions  are  so  " — ^he  assumes  that  while  the  mathematical 
axioms  possess  only  hypothetical  truth,  this  logical  axiom 
involved  in  every  step  of  the  demonstration  possesses  abso- 
lute truth.  I  do  not  see  how  this  position  is  to  be  defended. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  truth,  "  things  which  co- 
exist with  the  same  thing  coexist  with  one  another,"  has 
some  higher  warrant  than  the  impossibility  of  thinking  the 
reverse,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  admission  that  axioms  and 
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irr='-'i5T7^c:c:i5  sraad  :n  die  same  fcotzn^.  If  necesrity  be 
i-!i:--£  ?.'  "ie  ::!■?  :r  :nist  be  denied  to  die  other;  and  while 
"'^  »r^  -t  :arre:  ^rrn.  ciowizff  any  first  principle  as  certain^ 
"v^  *r«  lis-  ie':!irr««i  fr:ci  kucwing  as  certain  eacb  step  in 
-ir  irrrzi'rZT   zj  ▼'moll  tie  xinccrtainty  of  a  first  prindple 

rviriiisjs  5:r  us  notbing'  but  anivena]  acep- 


I:  >e-c:5  -r:  zi^.  2:'«-syr.  :hat  iEr.  Mill  reaDy  does  admit 
tzt  Tr-?r  ::  zz^  -:z>::i-'^:TicIeress  of  the  negation  to  be  valid, 
'»i^'=2  "ir  Sv~'r5  zz^  Tf?s:  :*■  ihe  "-r  J^wn'o  •!<{  abfurdum  to  be 
■      H*  Tv-^r-cnr.:::  :c  :his  ss  a  criterion  of  matbematical 
ry.  -r-.H  S=  ::c=.d  :::  p.  25l^  :  and  bis  recognition  of  it 
as  A  rr.tjr.:-   ::  V.c'.cal  seoessiry  will  be  fonnd  on  p.  292 
Z'-r  ■  "ri  r-i.  .    l"^  t^re  lirrer  of  these  pages  he  says  : — "  K 
ary  :-*  i-.z^e?  :if  .vcvrlzsion  notwithstanding  his  admis- 
Kc-   ::  tJir  t:^z:.5c*,  he  is  not  iaTclved  in  any  direct  and 
fxrress  :v'::rr4i:cr.::i  nzrll  he  is  compelled  to  deny  some 
rr^— :se  :   ini  "i-e  .^a:^  c~>  be  forced  to  do  this  by  a  reductio 
3,7  j>*'i'-fii'n.  :*:!*:  is.  by  another  ratiocination  :  now,  if  he 
cfz.f*  : ze  T^:-i:n-  :f  the  reascnirg  process  itself,  he  can  no 
n*Tt-  V«r  :;r.»i  :c  ss5c-:  to  the  5eo»:nd  syllogism  than  to  the 
£rr?:  '"      T^At  :<  to  fwiv.  ::::".rss  h*?  "denies  the  validity  of 
t'r.:-  ri.vs.T.tiir  rr:vv<s  ::*r'.:'."*  anv  otie  who  ''denies  the  con- 
c'.:?".  -  r.::^.:h?t5.7..i.r.c  his  s<iz::ss:oiL  ci  the  premises"  can 
K"  :":r:>.i  :r.: "  a  '*  d::\:t  ani  eirress  c»?iit radio t ion  "  bv  the 
-   ■>.  -      .:  ;    :'*"  -'■     .     But   reducticn  to  an  absurditv  is 
rfir.:::  r.    to  &::    :r..^::ioe:Tabie    pr?p:'5ition.      So    that  the 
chr:re  ':os  V-et^een  flooeptine  a  preposition  of  which  the 
nt-cfttirt:  is  iriOonooivahle..  or   abandoning   reasoning  alto- 


geth 

5  4o2.  Of  objections  to  the  test  of  inconceivability,  it 
remains  but  to  notice  the  one  pointed  out  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  his  edition  of  Reid  {p.  377V  In  proof  that 
inconceivability  is  not  a  criterion  of  impossibility,  he  cites 
the  fact,  that  "  we  can  neither  conceive,  on  the  one  hand, 
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an  ultimate  minimum  of  space  or  time ;  nor  can  we^  on  the 
other^  conceive  their  infinite  divisibility.  In  like  manner^ 
we  cannot  conceive  the  absolute  commencement  of  time, 
nor  the  utmost  limit  of  space^  and  are  yet  equally  unable  to 
conceive  them  without  any  commencement  or  limit.''  The 
implication  beings  that  as  there  must  be  either  minimum  or 
no  minimum^  limit  or  no  limit,  one  of  the  two  inconceivable 
things  must  in  each  case  be  true. 

This  conclusion  Sir  W.  Hamilton  considers  to  be  necessi- 
tated by  the  law  of  the  Excluded  Middle,  or,  as  it  might  be 
more  intelligibly  called,  the  law  of  the  Alternative  Neces- 
sity. A  thing  must  either  exist  or  not  exist :  there  is  no 
third  possibility.  Now  so  long  as  this  is  alleged  to  be  a 
law  of  thought  in  its  relations  to  phenomenal  existence,  no 
one  can  call  it  in  question.  But  Sir  W.  Hamilton  extends  the 
law  beyond  the  limits  of  thought,  and  draws  a  positive  con- 
clusion respecting  noumenal  existence.  As  inevitably  hap- 
pens in  every  such  case,  his  conclusion  is  merely  verbal.  If, 
in  place  of  the  words  of  his  propositions  respecting  Space 
and  Time,  we  endeavour  to  put  ideas,  we  shall  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  propositions  are  not  thoughts  but  the  nega- 
tions of  thoughts ;  and  that  no  real  inference  is  evolved 
at  all.  Clearly  to  understand  this,  we  must  pause  a 
moment  to  observe  how  the  law  of  the  Excluded  Middle 
results.  When  remembering  a  certain  thing  as 

in  a  certain  place,  the  place  and  the  thing  are  mentally 
represented  together;  while  to  think  of  the  non-existence 
of  the  thing  in  that  place,  implies  a  consciousness  in  which 
the  place  is  represented  but  not  the  thing.  Similarly,  if, 
instead  of  thinking  of  an  object  as  colourless,  we  think  of 
it  as  having  colour,  the  change  consists  in  the  addition  to 
the  concept  of  an  element  that  was  before  absent  from  it : 
the  object  cannot  be  thought  of  first  as  red  and  then  as  not 
red,  without  one  component  of  the  thought  being  totally 
expelled  from  the  mind  by  another.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Excluded  Middle,  then,  is  simply  a  generalization  of  the 
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nniyersal  experience  that  some  mental  states  are  directlj 
destmctive  of  other  states.  It  formulates  a  certain  abso- 
lutely-constant law^  that  no  positive  mode  of  oonscionsness 
can  occur  without  excluding  a  correlative  n^ative  mode ; 
and  that  the  negative  mode  cannot  occur  without  excluding 
the  correlative  positive  mode  :  the  antithesis  of  positive  and 
negative,  heing,  indeed,  merely  an  expression  of  this  expe- 
rience. Hence  it  follows  that  if  consciousness  is  not  in  one 
of  the  two  modes,  it  must  be  in  the  other.  But  under  what 
conditions  only  can  this  law  of  consciousness  hold  f  It  can 
hold  only  so  long  as  there  are  positive  states  of  conscious- 
ness that  can  exclude  and  can  be  excluded.  If  we  are  not 
concerned  with  positive  states  of  consciousness  at  all,  no 
mutual  exclusion  takes  place,  and  the  law  of  the  Alternative 
Necessity  does  not  apply.  Here,  then,  is  the  flaw 

in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  proposition.  That  Space  must  be 
infinite  or  finite,  are  alternatives  of  which  we  are  not 
obliged  to  regard  one  as  necessary;  seeing  that  we  have 
no  state  of  consciousness  answering  to  either  of  these  words 
as  applied  to  the  totality  of  Space,  and  therefore  no  exclu- 
sion of  two  antagonist  states  of  consciousness  by  one  an- 
other. Both  alternatives  being  unthinkable,  the  proposition 
should  be  put  thus  : — Space  is  either  or  is  ; 

neither  of  which  can  be  conceived,  but  one  of  which  must 
be  true.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
continues  to  work  out  the  forms  of  thought  when  they  no 
longer  contain  any  substance ;  and,  of  course,  reaches  no- 
thing more  than  semblances  of  conclusions. 

But  even  were  there  no  such  reply  as  this.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  argument  might  still  be  met.  He  says  that 
inconceivability  is  no  criterion  of  impossibility.  Why? 
Because,  of  two  propositions,  one  of  which  must  be  true,  it 
proves  both  impossible — proves  that  Space  cannot  have  a 
limit,  because  a  limit  is  inconceivable,  and  yet  that  it  must 

have  a  limit,  because  unlimited  Space  is  inconceivable 

proves,  therefore,  that  Space  has  a  limit  and  has  no  limits 
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irliich  is  absurd.  How  absurd  f  Absurd^  because  ''  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  he,'*  But 
how  do  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  f  What  is  our  criterion  of  this  impossi- 
bility f  Can  Sir  W.  Hamilton  assign  any  other  than  this 
same  inconceivability  f  If  not,  his  reasoning  is  self-contra- 
dictory ;  seeing  that  he  assumes  the  validity  of  the  test  in 
proving  its  invalidity. 

§  433.  And  now  let  us  sum  up  this  argument  which  has 
been  made  so  elaborate  by  the  necessity  of  meeting  cri- 
ticisms. Its  leading  propositions  may  be  succinctly  ex- 
pressed as  follows : — 

An  abortive  effort  to  conceive  the  negation  of  a  proposi- 
tion, shows  that  the  cognition  expressed  is  one  of  which  the 
predicate  invariably  exists  along  with  its  subject ;  and  the 
discovery  that  the  predicate  invariably  exists  along  with  its 
subject,  is  the  discovery  that  this  cognition  is  one  we  are 
compelled  to  accept.  It  is  a  necessary  relation  in  conscious- 
ness ;  and  to  suppose  there  can  be  any  higher  warrant,  is  to 
suppose  that  there  are  relations  which  are  more  than  neces- 
Bary. 

That  some  propositions  have  been  wrongly  accepted  as 
true,  because  their  negations  were  supposed  inconceivable 
when  they  were  not,  does  not  disprove  the  validity  of  the 
test,  for  these  reasons  : — (1)  that  they  were  complex  proposi- 
tions, not  to  be  established  by  a  test  applicable  only  to  pro- 
positions no  further  decomposable ;  (2)  that  this  test,  in 
common  with  any  test,  is  liable  to  yield  untrue  results,  either 
from  incapacity  or  from  carelessness  in  those  who  use  it ; 
(3)  that  if  it  were  needful  to  abandon  the  test  because  an 
absolute  g^uarantee  against  the  misuse  of  it  cannot  be  found, 
still  more  needful  would  it  be  to  abandon  logical  principles, 
the  misapplications  of  which  are  immeasurably  more  numer- 
ous ;  but  that  (4)  as  applied  only  to  the  undecomposable 
propositions  which  embody  the  ultimate  relations  of  number. 
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space  and  time^  the  test  when  used  with  due  care  has  erer 
yielded,  and  continaes  to  yield,  nniform  resolts. 

That  experiences  of  the  relations  among  phenomena  in  the 
past,  form  the  only  basis  for  our  present  knowledge  of  snch 
relations,  is  fnlly  admitted.  Bat  if  it  be  a  fundamental  law 
that  connexions  of  ideas  become  strong  in  proportion  as  they 
are  repeated,  then  the  adjustment  between  Thought  and 
Things,  produced  even  by  the  experiences  of  individual  life, 
must  be  such  that  perpetually-repeated  absolute  relations  in 
things,  will  generate  relations  in  thought  that  are  also  abso- 
lute. But  the  test  of  the  inconceivableness  of  their  negationsi 
used  by  us  to  discover  which  relations  among  our  thoughts  are 
absolute,  represents  a  justification  transcendently  gpreater; 
for  the  absolute  relations  in  our  thoughts  are  the  results 
not  of  individual  experiences  only,  but  of  experiences  re- 
ceived by  ancestral  individuals  through  all  past  time. 

Seasoning  itself  can  be  trusted  only  on  the  assumption 
that  absolute  uniformities  of  Thought  correspond  to  abso- 
lute uniformities  of  Things.  For  logical  intuitions  there  is 
no  warrant  assignable  other  than  that  assignable  for  all 
intuitions  accepted  as  certain ;  namely,  the  impossibility 
of  thinking  the  opposite.  Unless  it  be  alleged  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  logical  necessity  has  a  difierent  origin,  and  a 
higher  origin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  consciousness 
of  logical  necessity  is  just  as  much  a  product  of  past  ex- 
periences as  is  every  other  consciousness  of  necessity.  Con- 
sequently, it  must  either  be  said  that  the  experiences  which 
yield  the  consciousness  of  logical  necessity,  are  simpler, 
more  distinct,  more  direct,  and  more  frequently-repeated, 
than  are  the  experiences  which  yield  any  other  conscious- 
ness of  necessity  (and  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  fact); 
or  else  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  consciousness  of 
logical  necessity  can  have  no  higher  warrant  (though  it 
may  have  a  lower)  than  the  consciousnesses  of  other  neces- 
sities. It  is  therefore  a  corollary  from  the  Experience- 
Hypothesis  itself,   in   whatever  way  interpreted^   that  an 
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argament  which  questions  the  authority  of  such  truths  as 
mathematical  axioms,  can  do  so  only  by  claiming  for  the 
less-deeply -rooted  necessities  of  thought  a  validity  which 
it  denies  to  the  more-deeply-rooted  necessities  of  thought. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  any  one  declining  to  re- 
cognize the  Universal  Postulate,  can  consistently  do  this 
only  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  attitude  of  pure  and 
simple  negation.  The  moment  he  asserts  anything — the 
moment  he  even  gives  a  reason  for  his  denial,  he  may  be 
stopped  by  demanding  his  warrant.  Against  every  ''  be- 
cause ''  and  every  ''  therefore ''  may  be  entered  a  demurrer, 
until  ho  has  said  why  this  proposition  he  affirms  is  to  be 
accepted  rather  than  the  counter-proposition.  So  that  he 
cannot  even  take  a  step  towards  justifying  his  scepticism  re- 
specting the  Universal  Postulate  without,  in  the  very  act^ 
confessing  his  acceptance  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   TEST  OF  RELATIVE  VALIDITT. 

§  434.  We  are  now  prepared  to  formulate  a  metliod  of 
deciding  between  conflicting  conclusions.  In  every  way  we 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  for  those  ultimate  cognitioiis 
on  which  all  others  depend,  the  Universal  Postnlate  is  our 
only  warrant — ^that  for  each  of  them  the  sole  justification  is 
the  invariable  existence  of  the  predicate  along  with  its  sub- 
ject, tested  by  an  abortive  effort  to  caase  non«existenoe. 
This  is  our  guarantee  for  the  reality  of  consciousness,  of 
sensations,  of  personal  existence :  no  mental  effort  enables 
us  to  suppress,  even  for  a  moment,  either  element  of  a 
proposition  expressing  one  of  these  ultimate  truths.  This 
is  our  guarantee  for  each  axiom  :  the  only  reason  we  can 
give  for  accepting  it,  is  that  on  trying  we  find  no  alter- 
native cognition  can  be  framed.  And  this  is  onr  guarantee 
for  every  step  in  a  demonstration.  To  gain  the  strongest 
conviction  possible  respecting  any  complex  fact,  we  either 
analytically  descend  from  it  by  successive  steps,  each  of 
which  we  test  by  the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation, 
until  we  reach  some  truth  which  we  have  similarly  tested ; 
or  we  synthetically  ascend  from  such  truth  by  such  steps. 

Still,  there  rises  the  question — How  are  we  to  choose  be- 
tween opposing  conclusions,  each  of  which  claims  to  be  legi- 
timately drawn  from  premisses  alleged  to  be  beyond  doubt? 
Arguments  of  all  kinds,  including  those  of  metaphysicians, 
which  we  have  here  to  value,  proceed  upon  the  tacit  assump- 
tion that  each  datum,  and  each  successive  step,  has  that  in- 
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dnbitable  warrant  tho  nature  of  which  wo  have  been 
examining.  On  behalf  of  each  coonter-argument  the  same 
tacit  assnmption  is  made.  So  that  in  deciding  which  of  two 
irreconcilable  inferences  is  true^  we  do  not  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  helped  by  this  analysis  so  laborioasly  made. 

A  satisfactory  way  of  appraising  conflicting  arguments 
nevertheless  exists.  Already  an  escape  from  the  difficulty  has 
been  opened  by  distinguishing  between  simple  propositions 
and  complex  propositions.  As  was  said  in  tho  last  chapter 
but  one^  definite  results  are  to  be  reached  only  by  comparing 
things  of  the  same  denomination.  The  relative  validities  of 
involved  propositions  cannot  be  directly  known;  but  the 
simple  propositions  they  severally  contain  must  be  separated 
before^  by  putting  these  side  by  side  with  antagonist  ones  of 
equal  simplicity^  any  judgment  can  be  formed.  This  holds 
alike  where  the  cognition  is  simultaneously  complex  (as 
tacitly  including  many  cognitions  along  with  that  which  is 
avowed) ;  where  the  cognition  is  serially  complex  (as  being 
reached  through  the  chain  of  cognitions  constituting  an 
argument) ;  and  still  more  where  it  is  both  simultaneously 
and  serially  complex. 

Two  reasons  may  be  distinguished  for  insisting  on  this 
testing  process.  One  is  that,  in  proportion  as  propositions 
are  compound,  direct  comparisons  of  them  must  be  hazardous; 
because  their  component  propositions,  each  of  which  is  an 
inlet  to  possible  error,  cannot  be  severally  tested  and  verified. 
The  other  is,  that  only  when  compound  propositions  are 
resolved  into  their  constituents,  can  it  be  seen  what  are  the 
relative  numbers  of  assumptions  in  the  two,  and  what  are  the 
relative  possibilities  of  error  hence  resulting. 

And  here  we  come  within  clear  view  of  the  desired  method 
— a  method  which  must  hold  good  whether  the  Universal 
Postulate  be  absolutely  trustworthy  or  not. 

§  435.  For  suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  a  cognition  of 
which  the  predicate  invariably  exists  along  with  its  subject. 
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thongh  the  most  certain  possible  to  ns,  is  not  necessarily  true. 
Let  it  bo  admitted  for  argument's  sake  that,  either  from  in- 
sufficient experience,  or  from  non-agreement  between  subject 
and  object,  the  inconceivable  and  the  impossible  may  not 
correspond  even  within  our  mental  range.  Let  us  go  to  the 
extreme  of  assuming  that  foi-  the  validity*  of  no  one  single  act 
of  thought  h  the  Universal  Postulate  a  perfect  warrant.  Let 
all  this,  I  say,  be  granted.  Still,  be  the  test  fallible  or  not, 
the  probability  of  error  in  any  inference  will  iniTease  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  times  the  truth  of  the  test  has  been 
assumed  in  arriving  at  the  inference.  If  the  postulate  be 
uniformly  valid,  it  must  yet  happen  that,  els  we  are  hable  to 
mental  lajisus,  we  shall  occasionally  think  we  have  its  warrant 
when  we  have  not;  and  in  each  case  the  chances  of  onr  having 
done  this  will  vary  directly  as  the  number  of  times  we  havB 
claimed  its  warrant.  If  the  postulate  be  not  uniformly  valid, 
then  a  further  source  of  error  ia  introduced,  the  effects  of 
which  will  vary  in  the  same  ratio.  Hence,  on  either  sup- 
position, that  must  bti  the  most  certain  conclusion  at  which, 
starting  fr^^m  the  postulate  itscli^  we  arrive  by  the  fewest 
assumptions  of  the  postulate. 

We  recognize  this  fact  in  our  ordinary  modes  of  proof. 
We  hold  it  more  certain  that  2  and  2  make  4,  than  that 
6  +  7  +  6  +  9  +  8  make  35.  We  £nd  thut  every  fresh 
assumption  of  the  postulate  involves  some  risk  of  error ;  and, 
indeed,  where  the  calculation  is  intricate,  and  the  assump- 
tions therefore  numeroua,  experience  teaches  as  that  the 
likelihood  of  there  having  been  a  wrong  assiunptioD  made,  i> 
greater  than  the  reverse  likelihood.  So,  too,  in  argument. 
We  lose  faith  in  a  long  series  of  steps,  however  logical  they 
seem ;  and  habitually  test  the  inference  by  appeal  to  fact — 
that  is,  we  eonfidenlltf  accept  the  infereace  only  wkea  it  hat  &e«n 
verified  by  a  eingle  use  of  the  postulate.* 


*  It  QBTei  occurred  to  me  that  thia  itatement  wm  muitiiij  in  oleuiUM  ; 
liut  it  appean  to  hare  been  mianiideretoud  in  more  quarters  than  one.  For 
•iaai[J»,  »t  page2S  uf  iuaPliytical  Elhia,  Hjt.  AUredBairaUadTartingtoh 
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§  436.  Two  possible  sources  of  error  involved  by  the 
multiplied  use  of  the  postulate^  are  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going section.  Of  these  Mr.  Mill  in  his  reply  recognizes,  I 
think,  only  one;  and  that  the  one  which  I  have  merely 
granted  for  argument's  sake — ^not  the  one  on  which  I  have 
dwelt  as  of  actual  and  admitted  importance.  A  somewhat 
lengthy  quotation  from  his  chapter  on  **  Theories  concerning 
Axioms,"  will  be  here  requisite  : — 

''  In  every  reasoning,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  as- 
sumption of  the  postulate  is  renewed  at  every  step.  At 
each  inference  we  judge  that  the  conclusion  follows  from 
the  premises,  our  solo  warrant  for  that  judgment  being  that 

BAyi : — "  The  weakness  of  a  long  argoment  lies,  not  as  he  sopposes,  oa  the 
frequent  nae  of  the  Postolate^  (for  if  it  is  the  standard  of  oerteintj,  it  can 
BdYer  introdnce  uncertainty,  any  more  than  eqnaUi  added  to  eqoals  a 
hundred  times  wooJd  remain  lees  certainly  eqnal  than  at  first) ;  but  only  im 
the  multiplied  danger  of  its  misvseL"  As  in  the  aboTC  paragraph  I  haTO 
said  that  *'  every  fresh  assumption  of  the  postulate  iuTolves  some  risk  of 
error,"  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  that  "the  multiplied  danger  of 
its  misuse  "  is  the  source  of  *'  the  weakness  of  a  long  argument." 

Having  here  to  correct  one  of  Mr.  Barratt's  misiyprehfnsions,  I  may  fitly 
seixe  the  occasion  for  correcting  several  others.  On  ^mafi  37  (note),  propos- 
ing to  amend  the  accounts  I  have  given  of  Memory,  Reason,  Ac,  Mr. 
Barratt  tells  me  that  "  Reason  too  involves  something  more  than  the  mere 
sequence  of  ideas — ^it  involves  the  recognition  and  conscious  dassificatiom 
both  of  the  ideas  themselves  and  of  the  relation  between  them."  Consider- 
iiig  that  I  have  occupied  seven  chapters  of  the  "Special  Analysis"  im 
elaborately  demonstrating  this  truth,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it 
should  be  thus  pointed  out  to  me.  Again,  on  page  40  (note)  he  says  : — 
"  It  may  be  answered  that  Mr.  Spencer  only  differs  from  us  in  his  use  of 
the  word  consciousness,  which  he  confines  to  the  meaning  of  Perception  or 
Knowledge."  Now,  in  saying  this,  Mr.  fiarratt  does  not  simply  mis- 
represeiit  me,  but  he  contradicts  the  representation  of  me  which  he  has 
given  on  page  300 ;  where  he  has  commented  on  the  distinction  I  draw 
between  definite  consciousness  and  indefinite  consciousness — this  last  being 
placed  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  distinguished  as  Perception  or  Know- 
ledge. Similarly,  on  page  46,  Mr.  Barratt,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
antagonism  between  Sensation  and  Perception,  which  is  a  brief  re-statement 
of  the  one  I  have  given  in  the  chapter  on  "Perception  in  General," 
proceeds,  in  the  appended  note,  to  comment  on  my  remark  that  "no 
act  of  cognition  can  be  absolutely  free  from  emotion,"  by  saying  : — "The 
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we  cannot  oonceiTe  it  not  to  follow.  ConMqneoitly  if  At 
postnUto  is  fallible,  the  conclnaions  of  reaBoning  are  nan 

vitiated  by  that  uncertainty  than  direct  intnitioni ;  and  tb 
diaproportioD  is  greater,  the  more  nnmooos  the  stqiaof  tha 
argnment. 

"  To  test  thia  doctrine,  let  na  first  sappoae  an  i 
conaiating  only  of  a  single  step,  which  would  be  r 
by  one  syllogism.  This  aigoment  doea  rest  on  an  aaasmik 
tioQ,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chaptera  what  tb 
assumption  is.  It  is,  that  whatever  has  a  mark,  haa  what  it 
ia  a  maik  of.  The  evidence  of  thia  axiom  I  ahall  not  m^ 
aider  at  present ;  let  na  snppose  it  (with  Mr.  Spencer)  to  ha 
the  inconceiTableneea  of  its  rererae. 

NHon  of  thu  Hr.  8p«ae«r  ownwt  wea,  boeiiua  of  bb  mUtake  aboot  aoa- 
maaoMoam,  wUdh  Icada  Iiim  to  tha  thooiy  tliat  (DOtton  and  "'yi'^«'»  kafl 
ao  nal  iitttnnat.''  TIom  Hr.  Banatt  »tyt,  tiioagh  the  *arj  aaolieB  taa 
whidi  1m qiMlM  (•••  diapter  on  "Tht  Fetliiigi")  i*  a  dalinaatun «f  th* 
eentnat  lwtw«»a  Um  tw» ;  in  whidi  I  kaTa  Mid  Ihat^  "  thoogh  diSirii| 
fram  Sir  TQUam  Hamilttn  rtapaotiiig  tha  iiitaipretation  of  tlu  antagoaii* 
batwten  Pcao^taoa  and  Sanntioo,  I  quite  agcae  with  him  in  Um  doctrii^ 


Squally  at  Tariaaoa  with  tact  ii  tha  repnaantatiaa  on  pags  fiS  ct  tha  "  gian 
error  "  into  which  I  bars  fallen  ;  aa  ia  alio  the  riapreaentation  of  tlie  doctrin* 
of  miae  referred  to  on  page  69.  Kindred  DU>-itBt«neDt(  of  other  men'i 
coDceptioDi  occur ;  aa,  for  iutuioe,  where  Mr.  Barratt  aayi — "  Bat  Mr. 
Bpenoer  ia  not  jnatiRed  in  adopting  Voa  Baer'i  expreaaion  of  the  Liw  of 
evolntioD,  which  identifiea  it  with  the  integration  of  matter  and  the  diM- 
patioD  of  motion.  For  the  leaat  obaerration  ahowa  that  anch  an  eipreeoaa 
of  it  appliea  at  moat  to  the  inorganic  world."  I  am  not  aware  that  Von 
Baer  naed  an;  anch  expreaaion,  or  bad  aay  «Dch  conoepttoL  Catainlj  I 
did  not  adopt  it  from  him.  All  I  adopted  from  him  waa  bia  geoanliaatien 
that  each  orgauiam,  in  the  conrae  of  it*  deretopoieiit,  progreaaaa  fram 
homogoDeity  to  heterogeneity.  I  may  add  that  aa  Mr.  Banntt'a  remark- 
able facility  of  mia^ipreheoaiDn  oharaoteriaea  hia  eritimama  on  the  "  Thaorr 
of  the  Abaolate^"  diacnaaion  of  tbrem  would  be  pgofltla^  area  wan  thia  m 


whov  in  aerenl  plaaa%  nbn  ta  tarn  bt  ajaipalliaHn  lai^n^a.  Bat  tha 
amoont  of  miachief  dooe  to  an  anthor  by  repeatedly  debiting  him  nith 
■eriooa  miatalcea  which  he  haa  not  made,  and  then  proceeding  to  rectify 
them,  LB  greater  than  can  be  oompesaated  by  occaaiooal  Uodatiou. 
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'^  Let  as  now  add  a  second  step  to  the  argument :  we  re- 
quire^ whatf  Another  assamptionf  No:  the  same  as- 
sumption a  second  time ;  and  so  on  to  a  third,  and  a  fourth. 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  how,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  own  principles, 
the  repetition  of  the  assumption  at  all  weakens  the  force  of 
the  argumenb.  If  it  were  necessary  the  second  time  to 
assume  some  other  axiom,  the  argument  would  no  doubt  be 
weakened,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  its  validity  that 
both  axioms  should  be  true,  and  it  might  happen  that  one 
was  true  and  not  the  other :  making  two  chances  of  error 
instead  of  one.  But  since  it  is  the  same  axiom,  if  it  is  true 
once  it  is  true  every  time ;  and  if  the  argument,  being  of  a 
hundred  links,  assumed  the  axiom  a  hundred  times,  these 
hundred  assumptions  would  make  but  one  chance  of  error 
among  them  all.'' 

Even  were  the  source  of  error  here  dealt  with,  that  on 
which  I  have  above  insisted,  it  might  still  be  held  that 
multiplied  use  of  the  postulate  involves  increased  possibility 
of  error.  Were  an  argument  formed  by  repeating  the  same 
proposition  over  and  over  again,  it  would  be  true  that  any 
intrinsic  fallibility  of  the  postulate  would  not  make  the  con- 
clusion more  untrustworthy  than  the  first  step.  But  an 
argument  consists  of  unlike  propositions.  Now  since  Mr 
Mill's  criticism  on  the  Universal  Postulate  is  that  in  some 
cases,  which  he  names,  it  has  proved  to  be  an  untrustworthy 
test ;  it  follows  that  in  any  argument  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous propositions,  there  is  a  risk,  increasing  as  the  number 
of  propositions  increases,  that  some  one  of  them  belongs 
to  this  class  of  cases,  and  is  wrongly  accepted  because  of 
the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation. 

But  the  danger  of  error  alleged  in  the  foregoing  section, 
is  not  the  intHnsic  one ;  which  I  have  admitted  hypotheti- 
cally,  but  not  in  fact.  The  danger  of  error  I  refer  to  is  the 
extrinsic  one ;  arising  from  the  treachery  of  thought,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  carried  on.  It  is  not  from  the  constitution  of  the 
warrant  itself  that  mistake  is  to  be  apprehended ;  but  from 

r  r 
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tiuit  inattentiTcness  which  iMida  na  to  mppooe  tb«l  m  hsro 
the  ivanrantwhenwe  hmTeitnoi.  If^  by acvme remote  dwDoeb 
%  Bank  of  England  note  I  take  in  paTment^  ia  not  cadied 
when  presented,  beoaoae  there  are  no  aeaeta  to  meet  it,  I  am 
betrayed  into  a  loss  beoaoae  of  the  imperfect  troatworthineH 
of  the  document  itaelf;  bnt  if  I  inadvertently  accept  in  pey- 
ment»  a  note  of  the  Bank  of  Elegance,  anppoaing  it  to  he  a 
note  of  the  Bank  of  England,  my  loaa  is  due,  not  to  any  m- 
tmatworthineBS  of  the  Bank  of  England  note,  but  to  my 
inaccuracy  of  obaervation.  Errors  cf  this  kind,  oocnRing 
occasionally  in  intellectnal  acta  of  all  kinds,  and  endangering 
more  especially  the  complex  intellectnal  acts,  are  those  I 
have  in  Tiew.  Take  some  instances.  I  look  at  my  watdi, 
and  seeing  it  to  be  11  o'clock,  think  I  shall  be  quite  in  time 
for  an  appointment;  find  on  arriving  that  I  am  an  hour  too 
late;  and  then  discover  that  when  I  thought  it  was  11 
o'clock,  my  watch  marked  five  minutes  to  12.  Again,  hear- 
ing some  one  described  as  short-sighted,  I  state,  as  conclusive 
proof  to  the  contrary,  the  &ct  that  I  saw  him  reading  with 
spectacles  on ;  and  spectacles  used  for  reading  imply  aged  or 
long  sight.  It  turns  out  that  I  am  wrong,  however,  not 
from  any  flaw  in  my  conscions  inference,  bat  from  a  flaw  in 
my  automatic  inference ;  for  the  person  named,  taking  up  a 
newspaper  but  for  a  minute,  and  keeping  his  spectacles  on, 
was  not  reading  through  them  but  below  them.  When  we 
pass  to  conscious  reasoning,  the  possibilities  of  mistake  be- 
come greatly  multiplied.  Each  one  of  the  data  is  liable  to 
be  wrong  from  direct  error  of  observation,  from  inadequate 
number  of  observations,  and  from  absence  of  counter-obser- 
vations ;  and  the  introspection  by  which  it  is  decided  that 
the  premisses  involve  the  conclusion,  is  liable  to  fail  both  from 
inadequate  capacity  and  from  undue  rapidity.  Indeed,  it 
needs  but  to  recall  the  treatises  written  on  faJIacies,  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that,  apart  from  any  possible  error 
in  logical  principles  themselves,  error  is  firequently  made^ 
even  by  the  most  careful,  in  the  i^IicatioiL  of 
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that  the  probability  of  error  conseqaently  increases  as  the 
length  of  an  argument  increases. 

§  437.  Do  we  not  here  then  discern  a  rigorous  test  of  the 
relative  validities  of  conflicting  conclusions  7  Not  only  as 
judged  instinctively,  but  as  judged  by  a  fundamencal  logic, 
that  must  be  the  mast  certain  conclusion  which  involves  the 
postulate  the  fewest  times. 

We  find  that  under  any  circumstances — whether  the 
postulate  be  uniformly  true  or  not,  this  must  hold  good. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  method  of  ascertaining  the 
comparative  values  of  all  cognitions. 


F  p  2 
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§  438.  From  thia  cr  aination  of  the  processes 

'  which  conflicting'  juu^uicuus  are  to  be  appraised,  we 
vm   now  to  the  juc  i    fjpecially  concerning  us — 

SO  of  metaphysiciai  tli !  teat  arrived  at,  we  have 

r  estimate  the  won  lealiatic  and  the  Sceptical 

lODcluaiona,   in  cont le  worth  of  the  Realistic 

;oDc1uijioD.     Let  us  aiii  ».   other  things    equal.     Lh 

IS  suppose  that  the  ai...  ...al     iic  conclusioii  is  perfectly 

independent,  and  can  be  leache^  withont  the  Realistic  con- 
clnaion  being  previously  posited  (which  it  ciin  not} ;  let  uh 
BDppose,  too,  that  the  aoti-Bealistic  conclnsion  is  ^ven  in 
terms  as  distinct  as  those  in  which  the  Realistic  conclnsion 
is  given  (which  it  is  not) ;  and  thus  supposing  the  two  con- 
clusions to  be  otherwise  equally  good,  let  ns  observe  the 
numbers  of  assumptions  made  in  reaching  them  respec- 
tively. 

That  the  comparison  may  be  &irly  made,  let  the  reader 
sweep  his  mind  clear  of  all  hypotheses,  and  bring  it  to  bear 
afresh  upon  the  facts.  As  far  as  he  can,  let  him  keep  out 
these  verbal  symbols,  so  often  mistakea  for  the  things 
'  symbolized — this  paper- currency  of  thought,  which  con- 
tinually leads  to  intellectual  insolvency.  Let  hi"!  expel 
from  his  consciousness  everything  that  can  be  expelled :  so 
reducing  his  oonsciooBneBS  to  its  pre-speculative  state. 
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Now  l6t  tim  contemplate  an  object — ^tliis  book,  for  in- 
stance. Besolntely  refraining  from  theorizing,  let  him  say 
what  he  finds.  He  finds  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  book 
as  existing  apart  from  himself.  Does  there  enter  into  his 
consciousness  any  notion  about  sensations f  No:  so  far 
from  such  notion  being  contained  in  his  consciousness,  it  has 
to  be  fetched  from  elsewhere,  to  the  manifest  disturbance  of 
his  consciousness.  Does  he  perceive  that  the  thing  he  is 
conscious  of  is  an  image  of  the  book  f  Not  at  all :  it  is  only 
by  remembering  his  metaphysical  readings  that  he  can  sup- 
pose such  image  to  exist.  So  long  as  he  refuses  to  translate 
the  facts  into  any  hypothesis,  he  feels  simply  conscious  of 
the  book,  and  not  of  an  impression  of  the  book — of  an  objec- 
tive thing,  and  not  of  a  subjective  thing.  He  feels  that  the 
sole  content  of  his  consciousness  is  the  book  considered  as  an 
external  reality.  He  feels  that  this  recognition  of  the  book 
as  an  external  reality  is  a  single  indivisible  act.  Whether 
originally  separable  into  premisses  and  inference  or  not  (a 
question  which  he  manifestly  cannot  here  entertain),  he  feels 
that  this  act  is  undecomposable.  And,  lastly,  he  feels  that, 
do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  reverse  this  act — ^he  cannot  con- 
ceive that  where  he  sees  and  feels  the  book  there  is  nothing. 
Hence,  while  he  continues  looking  at  the  book,  his  belief  in 
it  as  an  external  reality  possesses  the  highest  validity  pos- 
sible. It  has  the  direct  guarantee  of  the  Universal  Postu- 
late ;  and  it  assumes  the  Universal  Postulate  only  once. 

§  439.  Here,  by  asserting  that  in  Perception  proper, 
knowledge  of  the  object  as  existing  externally  is  acquired 
by  a  mental  act  which,  however  composite  it  originally  was, 
has  become  simple  to  the  developed  intelligence,  I  am 
tacitly  denying  the  assertions  made  by  Prof.  Ferrier  and  Sir 
W.  Hamilton.  These  writers,  otherwise  differing  so  much, 
agree  in  affirming  that  the  knowledge  of  self  and  the  know- 
ledge of  not-self  are  inseparable.  The  doctrine  of  Prof. 
Ferrier  is  that ''  The  object  of  knowledge    «    «    «   always 
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ia,  and  most  be,  the  object  with  the  addition  of  oneself, — 
object  ^/iM  subject,  »  *  «  Self  is  an  integral  and  easen- 
tial  part  of  every  object  of  cognition."  Similarly,  SirW. 
Hamilton  says  : — "  In  the  act  of  sensible  perception  I  am 
oonscioua  of  two  tilings  ;-^of  myself  an  the  perceiving 
eubjpcl,  and  of  an  esternal  reality  ia  relation  to  my  senee  aa 
the  object  perceived.  »  *  *  Each  of  these  is  apprehended 
equally  and  at  once  in  ike  name  indivisible  energy;"  or, 
as  he  elsewhere  phrases  it — "  in  the  lame  indivisible  tnomertl 
of  intuition." 

It  seetna  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  conscionsness  of 
self  and  the  conacionsness  of  not-self,  are  the  elements  of  aa 
unceasing  rhythm  in  consciousness — a  perpetual  alternation, 
ordinarily  so  rapid  as  to  evade  observation,  though  ocea- 
Bionally  so  much  retarded  as  to  be  observable.  Like  the 
divergence  already  sot  forth  {J  353)  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
interpretation  of  the  antagonism  between  Sensation  and 
Perception,  ia  the  divergence  that  arises  here :  this  second 
divergence  being,  in  truth,  a  corollary  from  the  first.  Joat 
as  before  we  sitw  that  Sensation  and  Perception  respectively 
dominate  in  consciousnca.'i  with  degrees  of  strength  that  vary 
mversely,  thus  excluding  one  another  with  varying  degrees  of 
stringency ;  so  here  we  shall  see  that  the  consciousoesB  of 
self  and  the  consciousness  of  not-self,  are  ever  tending  each 
to  exclude  the  other,  but  each  failing  to  do  this  for  more  than 
an  instant,  save  in  tliose  exceptional  cases  where  it  ia  raised 
to   extreme  vividness.  Thus,   on  the  one  hand, 

when  the  external  object  or  act  ia  an  aatonnding  one,  tlie 
observer  partially  loses  conaciousneas  of  himself.  He  is,  as 
we  say,  lost  in  wonder,  or  \ia» forgotten  himself;  and  we  de- 
scribe him  as  aflerwarda  retv.mi'ng  to  himself,  reeoU«difig 
himself.  In  this  state,  the  related  impressioaa  received  from 
the  external  object,  joined  with  representations  of  the  objec- 
tive changes  about  to  follow,  monopolize  conscionsness,  and 
keep  out  all  those  feelings  and  ideas  which  constitute  self- 
con  acionsn  ess.     Hence  what  is  called  "fascination;"  and 
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Iienoe  the  stnpe&ctioiL  on.  ^rrniaaBiur  '*•  insnemicnift 
trophe.  Persons  so  "  ^mmsateuv'  ^sen  mnecmes  fHKO.  jrrat 
the  inability  to  recover  mf-^xiJisemmmBsm  3l  "Minis  ^  sTrhii 
danger.  Even  those  wha  «r  2iiz  isxcat  UKTUTr^ed.  ir?  a^c 
to  show  a  kindred  ^^anamring  if  Jinut  /^'  air  foir^  ar? 
Bometinies  wounded  wichans  iciawuiir  xl  «ar£  4C?  forriruseci 
to  hear  afterwards  whas  chev  <tift  wiixLs  jl  oeril — «  otcti 
proving  that  their  actions  warn  sisrimaciir  sicher  tnoa  c^Or 
acioas.  Converselj,  .^itUtriOfcnTnnHnfiSs  'iccmanaiubf 

risea  to  a  dqrrne  in.  whxck  rha  miUfrjUvkL  s^  aa  w«  »t^ 
ah$orbed  in  thnaghn  and  octLTXiiXif  ^-.f  ^mif  titm^  acoixxui. 
Even  intellectnal  pre-occnpflcbcia  oiaiT  btfcrvims  io  QQmfiffi» 
that,  paiwrrig  in  the  9Cr*!:ei:  pfsrioas  p^r^-clT  weH-^ksn^wai 
to  na,  we  may  look  them  in.  she  fhce  aod.  b«  afterwacuis>  ;iJ^ 
■olntely  onaware  that  wn  hav^  met  cfa^m.  Ami  when  cott-^ 
acioosness  is  filled  with  intense  pain,  sensational  ckt  em^ 
tionaly  the  thongfats  of  external  things  are  almost  exclude 
— retsming  at  reIativeIj*Iong  incerralsi  in  bat  an  impt^r- 
feet  waj. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton'a  view  is,  I  think,  disproTi^  bjr  ou^  oS 
his  own  aziomatic  principles.  At  page  49  of  his  ^^  Discus* 
sions,  itc^"  he  sajs  : — *'  Relatives  are  known  only  togeth^ : 
the  science  of  opposites  is  one.  Subject  and  object,  iniud 
and  matter,  are  known  onl j  in  correlation  and  contrasit — «md 
by  the  same  common  act.''  Now,  were  all  antitheses  thosM^ 
between  self  and  not-self,  nothing  would  remain  to  be  said. 
But  there  are  numberless  antitheses,  both  members  oi*  which 
pertain  to  the  not-self;  and  numberless  others,  both  membt>rs 
of  which  pertain  to  self— of  the  one  class,  full  and  emptyj 
near  and  remote ;  of  the  other,  pleasure  and  pain,  belief  and 
disbelief.  According  to  the  foregoing  general  law,  each  of 
these  pairs  of  relatives  can  be  known  only  by  the  contrast  of  its 
terms — near  only  as  the  correlative  of  remote,  and  so  on. 
But  if  the  ego  is  always  present  to  consciousness  as  the  cor- 
relative of  the  non-ego,  how  can  two  elements  oSih^non^0go 
ever  be  conceived  as  the  correlatives  of  each  other  f    If  I  can 
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know  a  part  only  by  contrast  with  a  whote,  then  the  two 
things  present  to  consciousness  together  most  be  whole  and 
part.  If  that  which  I  contemplate  as  the  correlative  to  apart 
is  the  self  which  recognizes  it^  then  I  cannot  contemplate 
fohole  as  its  correlative.  As,  however,  we  know  that  whole 
and  part  are  known  as  correlatives,  it  follows  inevitably  from 
the  general  principle  above  quoted,  that  while  recognizing 
the  relation  between  them,  I  am  not  recognizing  the  relation 
between  myself  as  subject  and  either  of  them  as  object. 

Even  apart  from  these  verifications  of  it,  the  general 
principle  that  consciousness  cannot  be  in  two  distinct  states 
at  the  same  time,  negatives  the  assertion  that  the  conscious- 
nesses of  subject  and  object  are  absolutely  simultaneous — 
occupy  "  the  same  indivisible  moment  of  intuition."  When 
'engaged  in  interpreting  the  related  impressions  which  an 
object  yields,  and  identifying  the  object  as  such  or  such,  it 
is  not  possible  for  consciousness  to  be  also  engaged  in  con- 
templating those  impressions  as  affections  of  self,  still  less  in 
contemplating  the  various  other  affections  which  make  up 
self-consciousness.  The  presented  impressions,  bound  up 
in  a  plexus  of  relations  with  one  another  and  with  repre- 
sented impressions  ;  and  also  bound  up  with  those  space- 
relations  which  constitute  the  knowledges  of  externality 
and  position ;  form  a  consolidated  consciousness  the  com- 
ponents of  which  are  for  the  time  insep^arable.  The  propo- 
sition— "  The  book  exists,"  is  one  of  which  subject  and  pre- 
dicate are  indissolubly  united — one  of  which  the  negation  is 
inconceivable ;  and  it  assumes  the  Universal  Postulate  but 
once.  Complex  as  the  cognition  thus  expressed  originally 
was,  it  became  fused  into  a  simple  cognition  long  before 
conscious  reasoning  commenced ;  and  it  remains  simpler 
than  any  one  of  the  cognitions  out  of  which  conscious 
reasoning  is  framed. 

§  440.  And  now,  in  respect  of  the  numbers  of  their  as- 
sumptions of  the  Universal  Postulate,  let  us  contrast  with 
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Realism  the  anti-Sealistic  doctrines — or  rather  one  of  them ; 
for  it  will  be  needless  to  go  farther.  We  will  take  Hypo- 
thetical Realism^  which  is  the  comparatively-unassuming 
parent  of  the  rest.  No  one  can  define  this^  or  frame  for 
himself  any  conception  of  it,  without  abandoning  that  state 
of  consciousness  in  which  he  is  simply  percipient^  and  taking 
up  a  mental  position  from  which  ho  may  perceive  the  act  of 
percipience.  Instead  of  this  book  which  he  holds  and  recog- 
nizes as  existing^  being  the  sole  content  of  his  consciousnosSj 
he  has  also  to  bring  definitely  into  consciousness  that  highly- 
complex  conception  which  he  knows  as  self ;  and  then  he 
has  to  conceive  the  one  as  affecting  the  other.  He  postu- 
lates the  book^  he  postulates  himself^  he  postulates  the 
power  by  which  the  first  works  a  change  in  the  last.  The 
original  cognition  of  the  book  as  existing^  cannot  be  even 
conceived  to  be  a  compound  cognition  without  a  roundabout 
process.  Whereas  this  which  is  proposed  in  place  of  it,  can- 
not  be  even  conceived  without  assuming  at  least  throe  things : 
each  of  three  distinct  propositions  must  be  posited  as  true 
because  the  negation  of  it  is  inconceivable. 

But  the  contrast  is  far  more  marked  than  this.  No  such 
doctrine  as  that  of  Hypothetical  Realism  can  be  framed 
without  language.  Shut  out  all  words  and  all  the  specula- 
tions conveyed  through  words,  and  though  the  Realistic 
conception  of  the  object  remains  as  vivid  as  over,  the 
conception  of  Hypothetical  Realism  vanishes  utterly.  To 
bring  it  back  again,  you  have  not  only  to  use  the  paper- 
currency  of  thought,  and  instead  of  your  experiences  them- 
selves use  symbols  of  your  experiences  (many  of  them 
doubly  and  triply  symbolic) ;  but  you  have  to  bring  in  those 
generalized  ideas  of  forces,  and  actions,  and  causes,  and 
effects,  which  severally  postulate  the  validities  of  countless 
by-gone  mental  acts.  Nor  is  this  all.  Beyond  the  nume- 
rous assumptions  of  the  Universal  Postulate  implied  in  the 
words  and  in  the  generalized  ideas  without  which  Hypothe- 
tical Realism  cannot  even  be  conceived,  there  are   those 
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numerous  assumptions  implied  in  the  argumeut  by  wbich  it 
is  sought  to  be  justified. 

Even  supposing,  then^  that  each  of  these  multitodinons 
assumptions  of  the  Universal  Postulate  was  equally  unques- 
tionable with  that  which  Realism  makes— even  supposing 
each  act  by  which  I  know  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  frame 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  cause,  was  as  irreversible  as  that 
which  makes  me  join  to  the  consciousness  of  a  body's  re- 
sistance the  consciousness  of  its  externality ;  it  would  stili 
hold  that,  since  each  of  these  many  assumptions  has  but  at 
best  the  same  warrant  as  the  single  assumption,  the  con- 
clusion reached  through  the  many  must  at  best  be  far  lefls 
certain  than  the  conclusion  reached  through  the  one,  because 
of  the  multiplied  possibilities  of  error. 

Of  course,  the  reasoning  which  thus  shows  that  Hypothe- 
tical Realism  can  never  have  a  logical  validity  equal  to  that 
of  Positive  Realism,  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
derivative  hypotheses  of  Idealism,  Absolute  Idealism,  and 
Scepticism. 

§  441.  We  must,  therefore,  confess  that  Reason  is  utterly 
incapable  of  showing  the  unreasonableness  of  those  primary 
deliverances  of  consciousness  which  yield  Subject  and  Object 
as  independent  existences.  While,  as  we  before  saw,  it  is 
impossible  for  Reason  to  prove  its  own  superior  trustworthi- 
ness, it  is  quite  possible  for  it  to  prove  its  own  inferior 
trustworthiness.  Self-analysis  shows  that  all  its  dicta  being 
derivative,  are  necessarily  less  certain  than  those  from  which 
they  are  derived.  To  carry  out  the  simile  before  used,  if, 
as  witnesses,  Reason  and  Perception  give  opposite  testi- 
monies, and  Reason  claims  to  be  believed  in  preference, 
cross-examination  brings  out  the  fact  that  Reason's  testi- 
mony is  nothing  more  than  hearsay  gained  from  Perception. 
By  its  own  account,  it  cannot  possibly  have  done  anything 
more  than  compare  and  interpret  the  evidences  which  Per- 
ception has  given.     So  long  as  it  limits  itself  to  detecting 
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incongpraities  among  these^  and  finding  ont  where  they  have 
arisen,  Beason  performs  an  all-important  function ;  but  it 
exceedsits  function,  and  commits  suicide,  when  it  concludes 
the  evidence  to  be  false  in  substance. 

In  this  sphere,  as  in  other  spheres,  Beason  can  do 
nothing  more  than  reconcile  the  testimonies  of  Percep- 
tion with  one  another.  When  it  proved  that  the  Sun 
does  not  move  round  the  Earth,  but  that  the  Earth  turns 
on  its  axis.  Reason  substituted  for  an  old  interpreta- 
tion which  was  irreconcilable  with  various  facts,  a  new 
interpretation  which  was  reconcilable  with  them,  while  it 
equally  well  accounted  for  the  more  obvious  facts.  Season 
did  not  question  the  existence  of  the  Sun,  the  Earth,  and 
their  relative  motion ;  but  simply  furnished  an  alternative 
conception  of  their  relative  motion.  And,  similarly,  Beason 
in  being  brought  to  bear  on  those  deliverances  of  conscious- 
ness which  we  distinguish  as  perceptions  of  the  external 
world,  has  to  rectify  many  of  these  by  expelling  the  crude 
interpretations  ordinarily  bound  up  with  them  j  but  it  has 
to  do  this  in  such  subordination  to  the  perceptions  as  to 
leave  their  essential  testimonies  unquestioned. 

Finding  that  while  Beason  can  do  this  it  can  never  do 
more  than  this — ^finding  that  any  hypothetical  doubtfulness 
of  the  Bealistic  conception  must  be  immeasurably  exceeded 
by  the  resulting  doubtfulness  of  every  anti- Bealistic  argu* 
ment,  we  find  that  Bealism  is  negatively  justified. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
posmvB  JusririCATioN  of  rkaus^c. 

§  448.  Among  the  many  contrmdictions  which  anti-Beal^ 
istic  hjpotheaeB  inTolre,  is  the  contrmdiction  between  ihtb 
assertion  that  oonscioa^mess  cannot  be  transcended  and  the 
assertion  that  there  exists  nothing  beyond  oonscioosnesB. 
For  if  we  can  in  no  way  be  aware  of  anything  beyond  oon- 
scioosnessj  what  can  suggest  either  the  affirmation  or  the 
denial  of  it  ?  and  how  can  even  denial  of  it  be  framed  in 
thought  ?  The  very  proposition  that  consciousness  cannot 
be  transcended,  admits  of  being  put  together  only  by  repre- 
senting a  limits  and  consequently  implies  some  kind  of  con- 
scioosness  of  something  beyond  the  limit. 

Ai\d  then  after  this  contradiction,  there  comes  a  further 
contradiction.  The  assertion  that  cousciousness  cannot  be 
transcended,  is  accompanied  by  a  tacit  demand  for  some 
other  proof  of  an  external  world  than  that  which  is  given  in 
states  of  consciousness.  While  that  complex  deliverance  of 
consciousness  which  asserts  its  own  limits  is  regarded  as 
above  question ;  and  while  its  simple  deliverance  that  some- 
thing exists  outside  its  limits  is  held  to  be  invalid ;  there 
seems  to  be  required  of  it  some  proof  of  this  outer  existence 
other  than  that  given  in  terms  of  inner  existence. 

Clearly,  one  of  two  things — either  objective  existence  can 
be  known  otherwise  than  in  states  of  consciousness^  which 
is  granting  everything ;  or  else  neither  proof  nor  disproof 
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of  objedjrf  absSBUB^  osn  be  ^^thq  cdtunise  than  in  states 
of  ooiiBirioiisDeu^  A.nd  ix  lAos  ow,  if  statea  of  conficions- 
neas  are  held  iidegnt!t«  To  fruse  k  disproof,  they  must  be 
hM  m^oqaaxe  to  fi-Kme  *  proof.  Otherwiae  the  whole 
qnestxxi  is  preindged  hj  ■firming  the  power  to  {five 
s  uegadre  mswn-  utd  doiyii^  tlie  power  to  giro  on  affirma- 
tive answer. 

§  443.  BealisiB,  then,  is  positively  justified,  if  it  is  shown 
to  be  a  dictnm  of  onnscionsneaa  working  after  its  proper 
laws.  Wlteo  normal  acts  of  thoaghtj  like  those  which 
establish  the  tnUbs  we  hold  most  certain,  are  proved  to  be 
the  acta  of  thongfat  which  yield  the  antithesis  of  Subject  and 
Object,  no  farther  demonstration  can  be  asked. 

Hence  we  have  to  trace  the  processes  by  which  the  Bealistic 
conception  is  bnilt  np.  Its  relative  validity  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  any  ooanler- 
coaception ;  and  now  we  have  to  te&t  its  absolute  Tabdiby. 
lu  abaolnte  validity  will  be  shown  if  we  find  it  to  be  a 
necessaiy  prodact  of  thongbt  proceeding  according  to  laws 
of  thought  that  are  universal. 

Oar  analysis  and  onr  sabseqnent  synthesis  will  be  psychO' 
logical  racier  than  logical.  We  must  here  examiiw  tlw 
&bric  of  conscionsneas  itself,  to  ascertain  in  what  way  ibi 
components  are  united.  The  ultimate  answer  to  tb«  <jumi- 
tion — ^Why  do  we  think  certain  things  true  ruthtfr  thiw 
others  T  involves  the  qnestion — Why  do  our  st«be«  of  vou- 
eciousness  hang  together  in  this  way  rather  tima  ixi  tUat '! 

^  444.  In  carrying  on  this  inquiry,  we  Khali  lu*v«  t^  «liut 
out,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  ordinary  implicativiut  '4  ih'Migiit. 
We  cannot  shut  them  oat  actually ;  we  can  vLut  th/ftu  '.rtA  -jtiiy 
hypothetically.  The  Bealistic  interpretation  of  '.tw  ««•**»  vf 
conscioasnesa,  deep  as  the  very  structoFe  vf  tlM>  u*^*:nm 
eystein,  cannot  for  an  instant  be  actnaJly  esp«U*4'  ^^'  ** 
can  do  by  wfty  of  in«i.t«;«;«g  tb«  oeedigl  aWJUnWy  w  ym^ 
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aistently  to  i^ore  these  Realistic  interpretations — ^to  sap- 
pose  ourselves  without  them^  and  limit  our  attention  to  states 
of  consciousness  considered  simply  as  such. 

Our  first  step  will  be  to  present  under  its  psychological 
aspect  that  ultimate  truth  which  we  lately  dealt  wiUi  at 
great  length  under  its  logical  aspect. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THB   DYNAMICS   OF   OONSCIOU8NE8& 

§  445.  When  thoaght  is  carried  on  with  precuiion^-wben 
the  mental  states  we  call  words,  are  translated  into  tba 
mental  states  they  symbolize  (which  they  often  are  not) — 
thinking  a  proposition  consists  in  the  oecorrence  together  iti 
consciousness  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  **  The  bird  wm 
brown,''  is  a  statement  implying  the  onion  in  thought  of  a 
particular  attribute  with  a  group  of  other  attribute*. 

If  the  inquirer  compares  Tarions  propositi^ms  thun  rmi* 
dered  into  states  of  consciousness,  he  finds  thern  unlike  in 
respect  of  the  facility  with  which  the  states  of  v^imniummmm 
are  connected  and  disconnected.  The  mentaJ  st«ie  ktufmn 
as  hrown  may  be  united  with  those  mental  states  wbk;h  ttuikn 
up  the  figure  known  as  bird,  without  mppri9ck.hUf  $fltt/H,  m 
may  be  separated  firom  them  without  appreciabk^  ^/li ;  i\m 
bird  may  easily  be  thought  of  as  black,  or  gre<fii,  //r  yttlh^. 
Contrariwise,  such  an  assertion  as  "  l%i9  u^  wnm  Su^!'  is  htm 
to  which  he  finds  much  difficulty  in  umkiuif  bis  r/ii/i/l  fmp*fwi» 
The  elements  of  the  pwpontum  oaonz/t  \)if  put  if,((tfittMr  in 
thought  without  great  resisUnce.  iUfiwi^t  ih^  4^}^^ 
states  of  consciousness  whidi  the  word  u's  v/mtyfUm,  a#^i  t|^ 
state  of  consciousness  named  eoU,  tbsrre  is  a  ninmif  i'^Amntsm 
—a  cohesion  measured  by  the  mtmUme^  Uj  )m  ^ff^ti^rt/m  in 
thinking  of  the  iee  as  Ao^.    IfuHlufr,  h^  n9$4M  Ulmi  in  9mH¥ 
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sepamed  at  all.  The  idea  of  pressure  cannot  be  disoon- 
nected  frv^m  the  idea  of  something  occapying  space.  Motion 
cannot  be  thought  of  without  an  object  that  moves  being  at 
the  same  time  thoutfht  of.  These  connexions  in  conscioua- 
ness  remain  absolute  under  all  circumstances. 

Shutting  hinjself  up  within  the  prescribed  limits,  let  the 
i'^quiror  ask  wluu  he  thinks  about  these  various  degrees  of 
Ov^hesiou  among  his  states  of  consciousness — ^how  he  names 
them,  and  bow  ho  behaves  toward  them.  If  there  comes,  no 
manor  whonoe,  the  proposition — "  The  bird  was  brown," 
subjoot  and  predicate  answering  to  these  words  spring  up 
together  in  thought  ;  and  if  there  is  no  opposing  proposition, 
he  unites  the  specified  and  implied  attributes  without  effort, 
and  accepts  it.  If,  however,  the  proposition  is — ^'The  bird 
was  necessarily  brown/'  he  makes  an  experiment  like  those 
above  described,  and  finding  that  he  can  separate  the  attri- 
bute of  brownness,  and  can  think  of  the  bird  as  green  or 
yellow,  he  does  not  admit  that  the  bird  was  necessarily 
brown.  'When  such  a  proposition  as  "  The  ice  was 

cold  "  arises  in  him,  the  elements  of  the  thought  behave  as 
before ;  and  so  long  as  no  test  is  applied,  the  union  of  the 
consciousness  of  cold  with  the  accompanying  states  of  con- 
sciousness, seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  union  be- 
tween those  answering  to  tlie  words  brown  and  bird.  But 
sliould  the  proposition  be  changed  into — '*  The  ice  was 
necessarily  cold/'  a  result  happens  difterent  from  that  which 
happened  in  the  previous  case.  The  ideas  answering  to  sub- 
ject and  predicate  are  here  so  coherent,  that  they  might 
almost  pass  as  inseparable,  and  the  proposition  be  accepted. 
But  suppose  the  proposition  is  deliberately  tested  by  tryiug 
whether  ice  can  be  thought  of  as  not  cold.  Great  resistance 
is  offered  in  consciousness  to  this.  Still,  by  an  effort,  he  can 
imagine  water  to  have  its  temperature  of  congelation  higher 
than  blood  heat ;  and  can  so  think  of  congealed  water  as  hot 
instead  of  cold.  Once  more,  in  response  to  the 

words — "  Along  with  motion  there  is  something  that  moves. 
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he  represents  to  himself  a  moviDg  body ;  and,  until  he  tries 
an  experiment  apon  it,  he  may  suppose  the  elements  of  the 
representation  to  be  united  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
representations  instanced  above.  But  supposing  the  propo- 
sition is  modified  into — "  Along  with  motion  there  is  neces- 
sarily something  that  moves/'  the  response  made  in  thought 
to  these  words  shows  that  the  states  of  consciousness  called 
up  in  this  case  are  indissolubly  connected  in  the  way  alleged. 
He  tries  to  think  of  motion  as  not  having  along  with  it  some- 
thing that  moves  ;  and  his  inability  to  do  this  is  the  obverse 
of  his  inabiUty  to  tear  asunder  the  states  of  consciousness 
which  constitute  the  thought  to  be  tested. 

Those  propositions  which  withstand  this  strain,  are  the 
propositions  he  distinguishes  as  necessary.  Whether  or  not 
he  means  any  thing  else  by  this  word,  he  evidently  means 
that  in  his  consciousness  the  connexions  predicated  are,  so 
far  as  he  can  ascertain,  unalterable.  The  bare  fact  is  that 
he  submits  to  them  because  he  has  no  choice.  They  rule 
his  thoughts  whether  he  will  or  not.  Leaving  out  all 
questions  concerning  the  origin  of  these  connexions — all 
theories  concerning  their  significations,  the  inquirer  dis- 
covers that  certain  of  his  states  of  consciousness  are  so 
welded  together  that  all  other  links  in  the  chain  of  con- 
sciousness yield  before  these  give  way. 

§  446.  Continuing  to  ignore  implied  existences  beyond 
consciousness,  let  him  now  ask  himself  what  he  means  by 
reasoning  ?  Analysis  shows  him  that  reasoning  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coherent  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  He  has 
found  that  the  thoughts  expressed  by  propositions,  vary 
in  the  cohesions  of  their  subjects  and  predicates ;  and  ho 
finds  that  at  every  step  in  an  argument,  carefully  carried  on, 
he  tests  the  strengths  of  all  the  connexions  asserted  and  im- 
plied. He  considers  whether  the  object  named  really  does 
belong  to  the  class  in  which  it  is  included — tries  whether  he 
can  think  of  it  as  not  like  the  things  it  is  said  to  be  like. 

o  o 
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He  considen  whether  the  attribnte  alleged  ii 
by  all  members  of  the  daas — triea  to  dunk  of  i 
of  the  class  as  not  having  the  attribute.  And  headaitalhft 
proposition  only  on  finding  that  there  la  m  gieaisi 
in  thought  between  its  elements,  thaa  between  Hm 
of  the  coanter-proposition.  Thoa  teatinif  ceck  Biik  la  Ihi 
argument,  he  at  length  reaohea  the  oonoiiiaioB^  lAiohkt 
tests  in  the  same  way.  If  he  aooepta  it,  lie  doea  ao  beoMHi 
the  argument  has  established  in  him  an  indiieot  cdhsrina 
between  states  of  conscionsness  that  were  not  direollyoo* 
herent,  or  not  so  coherent  directly  aa  the  argamflnt  makM 
them  indirectly.  But  he  accepts  it  only  anppoaiiig  that  the 
connexion  between  the  two  states  of  conacioaaneBa  oomposiig 
it,  is  not  resisted  by  some  stronger  connter-cconeiioa. 
If  there  happens  to  be  an  opposing  argnment,  of  wUeh 
the  component  thoughts  are  fidt,  when  tested,  to  be  moiB 
coherent ;  or  if,  in  the  absence  of  an  opposing;  axg^ament^  Aots 
exists  an  opposing  conclusion,  of  which  the  elements  hats 
some  direct  cohesion  greater  than  that  which  the  pruflwri 
argument  indirectly  gives ;  then  the  oondoaion  reached  hj 
this  argument  is  not  admitted. 

Thus,  a  discussion  in  consciousness  proves  to  be  simply 
a  trial  of  strength  between  different  connexions  in  con- 
sciousness— a  systematized  struggle  serving  to  determine 
which  are  the  least  coherent  states  of  consciousness.  And 
the  result  of  the  struggle  is,  that  the  least  coherent  states  of 
consciousness  separate,  while  the  most  coherent  remain  to- 
gether :  forming  a  proposition  of  which  the  predicate  persists 
iu  the  mind  along  with  its  subject. 

§  447.  What  corollary  may  the  inquirer  draw,  or  rather 
what  corollary  must  he  draw,  on  pushing  the  analysis  to  its 
limit  ?  If  there  are  any  indissoluble  connexions,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  them.  If  certain  states  of  consciousness 
absolutely  cohere  in  certain  ways,  he  is  obliged  to  think 
them  in  those  ways.     The  proposition  is  an  identical  one. 
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To  say  that  they  are  necessities  of  thought  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  that  their  elements  cannot  be  torn  asunder. 
No  reasoning  can  give  to  these  absolute  cohesions  in  thought 
any  better  warrant ;  since  all  reasoning,  being  a  process  ot 
testing  cohesions,  is  itself  carried  on  by  accepting  the  abso- 
lute cohesions ;  and  can,  in  the  last  resort,  do  nothing  more 
than  present  some  absolute  cohesions  in  justification  of  others 
— an  act  which  unwarrantably  assumes  in  the  absolute  co- 
hesions it  offers,  a  greater  value  than  is  allowed  to  the 
absolute  cohesions  it  would  justify.  Here,  then,  the  inquirer 
comes  down  to  an  ultimate  mental  uniformity — ^a  universal 
law  of  his  thinking.  How  completely  his  thought  is  subor- 
dinated to  this  law,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  even 
represent  to  himself  the  possibility  of  any  other  law.  To 
suppose  the  connexions  among  his  states  of  consciousness  to 
be  otherwise  determined,  is  to  suppose  a  smaller  force  over- 
coming a  greater — ^a  proposition  which  may  be  expressed  in 
words  but  cannot  be  rendered  into  ide^ts. 

These  results  the  inquirer  arrives  at  without  assuming 
;my  other  existence  than  that  of  what  he  calls  states  of  con- 
.ciousness.  They  postulate  nothing  about  Mind  or  Matter, 
Subject  or  Object.  They  leave  wholly  untouched  the  ques- 
tions— ^what  does  consciousness  imply  ?  and  how  is  thought 
generated?  There  is  not  involved  in  the  analysis  any 
hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  these  relations  between 
thoughts — ^how  there  come  to  be  feeble  cohesions,  strong 
cohesions,  and  absolute  cohesions.  Whatever  some  of  the 
terms  used  may  have  seemed  to  connote^  it  will  be  found, 
on  examining  each  step,  that  nothing  is  essentially  involved 
beyond  mental  states  and  the  connexions  among  thorn. 

Should  the  inquirer  enter  upon  the  explanation  of  these 
facts,  he  must  consider  how  any  further  investigatioii  is  to  be 
conducted,  and  what  is  the  possible  degree  of  validitj  oliJBF 
conclusions.     Every  hypothesis  ho  entertaixKB  in  tiyi 
3xplain  himself  to  himself,  being  an  bypoiheeii 
only  in  terms  of  his  mental  states^  it  foUowP 
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process  of  explanation  must  itself  be  carried  on  by  testing 
the  cohesions  among  mental  states^  and  accepting  the 
absolute  cohesions.  His  conclusion,  tberefore,  reached 
through  repeated  recognitions  of  this  test  of  absolute  co- 
hesion, can  never  have  any  higher  validity  tban  this  test.  It 
matters  not  what  name  he  gives  to  his  conclusion — ^whether 
he  calls  it  a  belief,  a  theory,  a  fact,  or  a  truth.  These  words 
can  be  themselves  only  names  for  certain  relations  among 
his  states  of  conscionsness.  Any  secondary  meanings  which 
he  ascribes  to  them  must  also  be  meanings  expressed  in 
terms  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  subordinate  to  the  laws 
of  consciousness.  Hence  he  has  no  appeal  from  this  ultimate 
dictum. 

§  448.  Hero,  then,  is  an  all-sufficient  warrant  for  the  asser- 
tion of  objective  existence.  Mysterious  as  seems  the  con- 
sciousness of  something  which  is  yet  out  of  consciousness, 
the  inquirer  finds  that  he  alleges  the  reality  of  this  some- 
thing in  virtue  of  the  ultimate  law — ^lie  is  obliged  to  think  it. 
There  is  an  indissoluble  cohesion  between  each  of  those 
vivid  and  definite  states  of  consciousness  known  as  a  sensa- 
tion, and  an  indefinable  consciousness  which  stands  for  a 
mode  of  being  beyond  sensation,  and  separate  from  himself. 
"VVlion  grasping  his  fork  and  putting  food  into  his  month,  he 
is  wholly  unable  to  expel  from  his  mind  the  notion  of  some- 
thing which  resists  the  force  he  is  using;  and  he  cannot 
suppress  the  nascent  thought  of  an  independent  existence 
keeping  apart  his  tongue  and  palate,  and  giving  him  that 
sensation  of  taste  which  he  is  unable  to  generate  in  con- 
sciousness by  his  own  activity.  Though  self-criticism  shows 
him  that  he  cannot  know  what  this  is  which  lies  outside  of 
him ;  and  though  he  may  infer  that  not  being  able  to  say 
what  it  is,  it  is  a  fiction ;  he  discovers  that  such  self-criticism 
utterly  fails  to  extinguish  the  consciousness  of  it  as  a 
reality.  So  that  even  could  no  account  of  its  genesis  be 
given,  this  consciousness  would  still  remain  imperative.    It 
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cannot  even  be  imagined  to  be  untme  withoat  imagining  tbe 
absence  of  that  principle  of  cohesion  whereby  consciousness 
is  held  together. 

§  449.  Bat  while  it  is  impossible  by  reasoning  either  to 
verify  or  to  falsify  this  deliverance  of  consciousness,  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  it.  Manifestly,  if  our  conclusions 
are  simply  expressive  of  the  ways  in  which  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness hang  together,  this  imperative  consciousness 
which  we  have  of  objective  existence,  must  itself  result  from 
the  way  in  which  our  states  of  consciousness  hang  to- 
gether. 

Here,  then,  rises  before  us  a  definite  course  of  inquiry. 
Let  us  examine  the  cohesions  among  the  elements  of  con- 
sciousness, taken  as  a  whole ;  and  let  us  observe  whether 
there  are  any  absolute  cohesions  by  which  its  elements  are 
aggregated  into  two  antithetical  halves,  standing  respec- 
tively for  Subject  and  Object. 

Though  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  shall  have  to  use 
words  which  connote  both  Subject  and  Object — though  in 
every  illustration  taken  we  shall  have  tacitly  to  posit  an  ex- 
ternal existence,  and  in  every  reference  to  states  of  con- 
sciousness we  shall  have  to  posit  an  internal  existence 
which  has  these  states ;  yet,  as  before,  we  must  ignore  these 
implications. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

PARTIAL    DIFFERENTIATION   OF    SUBJECT    AND    OBJECT.* 

§  450.  States  of  consciousness  which  I  name  touches 
and  pressures,  come  to  me  as  I  sit  on  this  bench  with  the 
sea-breeze  blowing  in  my  face.  Sounds  from  the  breakers, 
motions  of  the  waves  that  stretch  away  to  the  horizon, 
are  at  the  same  time  present;  and  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  Sun's  warmth  and  the  odour  of  sea-weed.  These 
states  I  call,  according  to  their  respective  classes,  loud,  or 
bright,  or  strong.  They  seem  to  fill  the  whole  area  of  con- 
sciousness ;  but  a  closer  inspection  proves  that  they  do  not. 

After  that  whiff  of  sea- weed  smell  which  the  breeze  just 
brought  me,  there  come  colours  and  forms  such  as  another 

•  In  the  chapter  of  Fir^tt  Principles  entitled  "The  Data  of  Philosophy,'* 
we  foand  a  needful  preliminary  to  be  the  division  of  all  manifestations  of 
existence  into  two  great  aggregates,  implying  the  two  existences  distin- 
guished as  erjo  and  non-rgo.  As  an  indispensable  link  in  the  argument  more 
fully  set  forth  in  this  work,  I  am  obliged  here  to  enumerate  afresh  the 
sereral  contrasts  between  these  two  great  aggregates  of  manifestations. 
I  re-state  them,  however,  with  new  illustrations  and  in  a  form  more  or  less 
different.  Further,  in  pursuance  of  a  better  method,  I  exclude  from  this 
chapter  certain  classes  of  phenomena  which  accompany,  or  are  due  to, 
emotion  and  volition,  and  the  muscular  movements  produced  by  them. 
The  delineation  of  these  phenomena,  transferred  to  the  next  chapter,  will 
there  be  joined  with  the  delineation  of  certain  allied  classes  not  before  dealt 
with — classes  that  are  all-important  as  establishing  the  independence  of 
objective  existence.  In  this  chapter  the  antitheses  described,  will  be  such 
only  as  are  observable  during  absoluU  physical  passivity. 
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beach  gave  many  years  ago ;  as  well  as  thoughts  of  all  that 
happened  when  I  first  saw  the  sea.  Along  with  this  series 
there  goes  a  secondary  series,  constituting  what  I  know  as 
language,  helping  me  to  distinguish  and  identify  and  con- 
nect the  members  of  the  first.  Presently  this  particular 
double  series  passes  into  some  other.  A  book  in  the  hand 
of  a  lady  passing  by,  introduces  afresh  certain  connected 
states  which  reading  lately  aroused  in  me.  And  so,  on 
watching  narrowly,  I  find  that  in  presence  of  all  these 
aggregated  colours,  sounds,  pressures,  &c.,  which  I  am  re- 
ceiving, there  keep  appearing  and  disappearing  certain 
others  which  belong  to  the  same  classes,  but  differ  in 
intensity  and  are  differently  arranged  and  combined. 

Excluding  all  theory  as  to  their  origins,  the  first  cardinal 
fact  to  be  set  down  is,  that  these  two  classes  of  states  are 
respectively  vivid  and  faint. 

§  451,  While  I  sit,  the  light  and  the  warmth  diminish,  the 
horizon  becomes  obscure,  and  presently  a  sea-fog  drifting 
in  hides  everything  but  the  shingle  stretching  out  before 
me.  The  distant  headland  with  its  whito  cliff  and  sweep  of 
green  down  above,  is  blotted  out ;  as  is  also  the  pier  to  my 
right  and  the  cluster  of  boats  anchored  on  my  left.  What 
is  implied  in  saying  this  ?  There  is  implied  that  the  spe- 
cially-shaped vivid  patches  of  green  and  white  which  I 
distinguished  as  a  distant  headland,  now  remain  with  me  as 
faint  patches,  having  shapes  and  relative  positions  approxi- 
mately the  same ;  and  the  like  holds  with  those  produced  in 
me  by  the  pier  and  the  boats.  If  I  ask  what  would  have 
happened  if,  never  having  been  in  the  place  before  the  pre- 
vious night,  the  sea-fog  tlien  existing  had  continued  up  to 
the  time  I  took  my  seat,  I  perceive  that  these  faint  states 
which  I  now  call  the  distant  headland  and  the  pier  wonid 
not  have  existed :  they  exist  now  as  specially-combined 
faint  states,  only  because  they  previously  existed  as  simi* 
larly-combined  vivid  states*     This  I  find  to  bo  the  law  of 
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all  the  combinations.  After  the  bursting  of  each  breaker, 
I  hear  a  rattle  and  a  hiss  which  I  know  to  1>e  caused  by  the 
shingle  as  it  is  drawn  back  by  the  under-tow.  But  if  I  had 
not  previously  heard  these  sounds  along  with  the  sight  of 
pebbles  as  they  were  rolled  over  and  knocked  together,  the 
sounds  I  now  hear  would  not  have  been  followed  by  the 
faiut  states  representing  this  process.  And  on  observing 
the  unconibined  states  themselves,  I  find  the  like  holds. 
Never  having  eaten  a  mangosteen,  the  name  calls  up  in  me 
no  faint  state  like  that  which  the  juice  of  the  fruit  would  give 
me.  But  a  weak  state  which  I  distinguish  as  the  taste  of 
a  pine-apple  arises  after  the  name,  because  the  answering 
strong  state  has  occurred  in  my  experience. 

Comparison  shows  me^  then,  that  the  vivid  states  are 
original  and  the  faint  states  derived.  It  is  true  that  these 
derivative  states  admit  of  being  combined  in  ways  not 
wholly  like  the  ways  in  which  the  original  states  were 
combined.  Having  had  the  states  yielded  by  trees,  moun- 
tains^ rocks,  cascades,  &c.,  thoughts  of  these  may  be 
put  together  in  shapes  partially  now.  But  if  none  of  the 
various  forms,  colours,  and  distributions  have  been  vividly 
presented,  no  faint  re-combinations  of  them  are  possible. 

§  452.  The  wind  changes,  the  sea-fog  rises,  and  I  see 
again  the  waves,  the  horizon,  the  headland,  the  pier,  the 
boats.  These  are  arranged  just  as  they  were,  and  exhibit 
similar  contrasts.  True,  the  Sun  is  lower ;  and  the  colours 
of  the  headland,  the  sea,  the  sky,  have  changed  somewhat. 
Still,  this  cluster  of  vivid  visual  states  corresponds,  sub- 
stantially in  its  colours  and  absolutely  in  their  relative 
positions,  with  the  cluster  I  saw  before.  Further,  I  observe 
that  neither  the  tints,  nor  the  shapes,  nor  the  distributions 
are  in  the  slightest  degree  changeable  by  anything  in  my 
consciousness.  Sitting  motionless,  as  I  do,  they  severally 
persist  in  their  respective  kinds  and  intensities;  and  are 
held    together  in  a  rigid  plexus.     I   am   equally   power- 
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less  over  the  states  I  know  as  motions  and  sounds.  The 
patch  of  white  I  call  a  sail,  continues  to  pass  across  other 
patches  of  colour  regardless  of  any  thought  I  have ;  and 
after  the  changing  cluster  of  appearances  which  I  name  a 
curling  breaker,  there  inevitably  comes,  whether  I  wish  it 
or  not,  a  thud  on  the  beach.  These  vivid  and  original 
states,  then,  have  the  further  character  that  both  their  V/ 
natures  and  their  order  have  a  temporary  absoluteness. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  faint  derivative  states. 
Though  the  order  among  these  has  certain  general  charac- 
ters not  admitting  of  change  (as  that  which  with  every 
consciousness  of  colour  unites  some  consciousness  of  super- 
ficial space,  or  that  which  along  with  every  idea  of  touch 
joins  some  idea  of  position),  yet  all  their  special  relations,  as 
well  as  the  states  themselves,  are  readily  changeable.  While 
the  sea-fog  shut  out  the  view,  the  faint  states  answering  to 
the  previously-seen  headland  and  pier  and  boats,  admitted 
of  being  transposed,  or  varied  in  their  forms  and  colours,  or 
excluded  entirely,  to  be  replaced  by  others  in  endless  com- 
binations. And  the  like  holds  among  all  other  derivative 
states. 

So  that  the  vivid  originals  and  the  faint  copies  are  con- 
trasted as  being,  the  one  absolutely  unalterable  while  I 
remain  physically  passive,  and  the  other  readily  alterable 
while  I  remain  physically  passive. 

§  453.  Each  set  of  states  has  among  its  members  both  a  ^ 
simultaneous   cohesion  and  a  serial  cohesion.     I  find  no 
moment  at  which  I  am  aware  of  any  break  of  succession  in 
either  aggregate,  or  of  its  reduction  to  singleness. 

While  I  remain  at  rest,  there  is  a  continuity  of  the  sights, 
the  sounds,  the  pressures,  the  odours,  &c.  If  I  sit  till  night 
has  shut  out  the  vivid  visual  states,  still  the  soiindB  of  the 
breakers  and  the  rolling  shingle  persist,  as  do  the  presgiire 
I  feel  from  the  seat,  the  odour  of  the  sea-weed,  and  the 
feelings  of  touch  and  coolness  which  the  wind  giveB  me* 
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These  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  aggregate  of  vivid 
states ;  and  however  many  elements  of  this  aggregate  are 
absent^  I  can  never  discover  any  moment  when  they  are 
diminished  to  single  file,  still  less  any  moment  wlien  they 
are  all  absent  and  the  aggregate  broken  in  two.  For  even 
when  from  weariness  I  doze^  I  cannot  become  aware  of  any 
discontinuity  of  the  vivid  states ;  since  they  continue  so  long 
as  the  power  of  observing  them  continues  and  their  presence 
is  known  the  instant  consciousness  is  recovered. 

Tho  like  is  true  of  the  faint  states.  These  also  have  both 
a  simultaneous  and  a  serial  cohesion  among  themselves, 
which  is  absolute  in  the  sense  that  no  state  can  be  so 
separated  from  accompanying  states  as  to  exist  alone,  or  can 
be  detached  from  preceding  or  succeeding  states.  Plastic 
and  changeable  as  is  the  series  of  faint  states,  yet  no  break 
in  it,  or  end  of  it,  can  be  found  or  even  imagined;  since  any 
state  of  consciousness  in  which  an  ending  of  these  fiunt 
states  is  represented,  is  itself  a  new  state  of  the  same  kind. 

Each  set  of  states  thus  proves  itself  a  persistent  whole 
The  first  is  present  to  me  as  made  up  of  states  rigidly  bound 
in  simultaneous  order  ;  bound  also  beyond  my  control  iu 
successive  order.  -^Vnd  the  second  is  made  up  of  states 
bound  together  in  a  pliable  rather  than  a  rigid  way :  the 
pliability  being  such,  however,  that  while  minor  displace- 
ments are  easy,  no  total  displacement  constituting  a  break 
is  possible. 

§  454.  The  two  aggregates  thus  contrasted  as  being  the 
one  composed  of  the  vivid  originals  and  the  other  of  the 
faint  copies,  and  each  of  which  is  coherent  within  itself, 
longitudinally  and  transversely,  are  not  coherent  in  like 
manner  with  one  another.  The  one  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent and  the  other  relatively  independent. 

In  broad  procession  the  vivid  states — sounds  from  the 
breakers,  the  wind,  the  vehicles  behind  me ;  changing  patches 
of  colour  from  the  waves ;  pressures,  odours,  and  tie 
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move  on  abreast,  unceasing  and  iznbrokeny  whoDv  irhhoot 
regard  to  anything  else  in  my  conscioasness.  Tbeir  inde- 
pendence of  the  fiunt  states  is  such  that  the  procession 
of  these,  in  whaterer  war  it  moTes,  produces  no  effect  what- 
ever on  them.  Massed  together  hj  ties  of  their  own,  the 
yivid  states  slide  bj  reaistlesslj. 

The  procession  of  the  &int  states,  howerer,  while  it  has  a 
considerable  degree  of  independence,  cannot  maintain  com- 
plete independence.  The  yirid  states  sweeping  past  always 
affect  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree— drag  part  of  it  with 
them  by  lateral  cohesion.  To  the  moving  patches  of  colour 
yielded  by  the  waves,  there  cling  certain  &int  states  which 
make  np  the  conception  of  a  cold,  transparent  liquid.  The 
sonnds  from  the  pebbles  rolled  about  by  the  waves,  inevit- 
ably draw  along  ideas  of  shape  and  colour  and  hardness. 
And  after  each  whiff  of  sea-weed  smell,  there  rise  up, 
vaguely  or  distinctly,  thoughts  of  the  blacky  wet,  tangled 
masses  yielding  it.  In  this  manner  the  vivid  series  may 
carry  with  it  much  or  little  of  the  faint  series ;  but  so  long 
as  the  waking  state  continues,  it  always  carries  some.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  a  portion  of  the  vivid  series,  sometimes 
broad  sometimes  narrow,  which  moves  on  with  a  substantial 
independence.  While  gazing  at  the  sea^  the  train  of  faint 
states  set  up  by  the  sight  of  the  lady  with  the  book^  may 
rise  into  a  predominance  and  gain  a  momentum  so  great 
that  the  stream  of  vivid  states  scarcely  affects  it.  Though 
entire  unconsciousness  of  things  around  is  rarely  if  over 
reached,  yet  the  consciousness  of  them  may  become  very 
imperfect ;  and  this  imperfect  consciousness,  observe,  rcHullH 
from  the  independence  of  the  faint  series  becoming  for  iho 
time  so  marked  that  very  little  of  it  clings  to  tho  vivid 
series. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  further  cardinal  ffu^t,  that  tli(!Mo 
two  aggregates  move  on  side  by  side  with  an  uuh'iHituUnwa 
that  is  absolute  in  the  case  of  the  one,  while  in  tin;  chmo  of 
the  other  it  is  partial  and  sometimes  nearly  cotnplot4}« 
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f  '466.  The  sepamtoness  of  these  two  aggngabe&  b 
r«t  aon  ooDiipicnous  when  we  examine  the  states  oooi-' 
KMfalf  OAch  in  nrfvretice  to  thnr  orcler  of  succcssod. 
Wt  fiad  tiie  Btgnificaiit  fact  to  be  that  when  for  nay  otd- 
wqaart  is  the  virid  series  we  can  pciveire  the  aiiUx.-ei]ciil, 
Juit  aotecodeul  esiists  iu  the  virid  Beries ;  And,  ooDvenel;, 
m  ttw  incbpimdeEit  part  of  the  &int  aeries,  we  find  that  for 
mA.  of  die  faiat  con^ieqaents  is  a  faint  anlvccduDt. 

In  otiwr  Words,  beyond  the  gt^ui.  cohoaioa  which  bicdi 
B'^  •gg»egale  into  a  whole,  there  are,  in  each  aggrcgalc, 
5>eOBal  oohesiooa  between  ita  particuhir  members. 

"Bm,  hx  the  vivid  scriea,  after  the  changing  forms  and 
which,  as  united,  I  call  a  cnrling  breaker,  thpM 
I  •  bound  made  by  its  fall  on  the  beach.  No  com- 
1  of  faint  feelings  serves  to  initiate  this  rivid  feeling 
of  BOtmd  i  nor  when  I  receive  the  vivid  visoal  feelings  irom 
Ute  onrliiig  breaker,  can  I  prevent  the  vivid  feeling  of 
Bonnd  from  following.  Similarly  with  the  motions  of  the 
boat  that  is  being  rowad  in  pani  ot  ns;  and  BUihriy  mUk 
theaettdngoftihe  Snn  and  the  ohangea  rfoidoariq^ikik  ftiUmr. 
In  all  these  cases,  antecedents  and  oonseqoraits  alike  exist  in 
the  vivid  series;  aa  do  also  whatever  links  onite  them, 
since  nothing  in  the  faint  series  affects  their  onions. 

In  like  manner  when  we  trace  back  our  thonghts  and  the 
components  of  our  thoughts,  we  discover  that  each  coheres 
with  a  special  preceding  thought ;  and  we  disoover  that  all 
these  cohesions,  some  absolute,  some  strong,  some  feebloj 
have  an  order  or  method  proper  to  themselves,  which 
admits  of  being  identified  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
faint  series.  And  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  order  in 
the  faint  series  lies  within  the  &int  seriee,  is  manifeat  &om 
the  fact  that  the  faint  series  has  a  power  of  changing  its 
own  order. 

So  that  the  two  aggregates  present  the  additional  trait 
of  separateness  that  each  has  its  own  laws  of  coexistence 
and  succession.     These  laws,  too,  present  a  significant  con- 
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trast.  Among  the  vivid  states^  there  are  not  only  certain 
general  absolute  nniformities  of  relation,  but  each  particular 
relation  when  it  occurs  is  absolute.  Among  the  faint  series, 
however,  while  certain  of  the  laws  are  derived  (as  the  states 
themselves  are  derived)  from  the  vivid  series ;  and  while 
some  of  these  uniformities  in  the  faint  series  are  absolute, 
like  the  corresponding  uniformities  in  the  vivid  series ;  the 
particular  relations  in  the  faint  series  are,  when  they  occur, 
not  absolute,  but  may  be  changed  with  facility. 

§  456.  A  further  distinction  between  the  two  aggregates 
is,  that  whereas  in  the  one  the  antecedent  to  any  consequent 
may  or  may  not  be  within  the  limits  of  consciousness,  in 
the  other  it  is  always  within  the  limits  of  consciousness. 

That  white  cumulus  which  has  just  come  over  the  blue 
sky  on  the  left,  constitutes  a  change  in  the  vivid  series  that 
was  not  preceded  by  anything  I  could  perceive.  Sudden  as 
it  was,  the  sensation  of  cold  I  lately  had  on  the  back  of  my 
hand  took  me  by  surprise ;  since,  not  having  seen  the  cloud 
behind,  I  did  not  anticipate  the  rain- drop  which  caused  the 
sensation.  Now  that  I  am  startled  from  my  reverie  by  the 
discordant  brayings  of  a  three-boy  band,  I  perceive  that 
though,  after  hearing  the  sound,  there  rises  in  me  a  cluster 
of  faint  states  representing  the  antecedent,  yet  the  ante- 
cedent not  having  been  in  sight,  the  sound  broke  across  my 
train  of  thought  without  there  being  within  either  the  vivid 
or  the  faint  series  anything  to  prepare  me  for  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  what  made  me  just  now 
think  of  death  from  fever,  I  find  the  thought  was  preceded 
by  the  thought  of  abnormal  molecular  changes  in  the  blood ; 
and  this  was  preceded  by  the  thought  of  unstable  molecnles 
that  had  been  taken  into  the  blood  by  respiration;  and 
by  the  thought  that  such  molecules  are  genexmted  by 
composition  in  closed  cavities,  but  not  by  open  di 
tion ;  and  this  by  the  thought  that  decompoeitfav 
cavities  has  been  insisted  on  by  those  who  nnde 
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after  oar  health ;  and  this  by  the  yisaal  impression  fix>in  a 
large  iron  drain-pipe^  which  runs  over  the  beach  down  to 
the  sea.  Similarly  throughout.  Every  state  in  the  faint 
scries  has  an  identifiable  antecedent^  either  in  the  fiunt 
series  or  in  the  vivid  series. 

This  difference  is  significant  as  implying  a  circnmscrip- 
tion  of  the  faint  aggregate  which  the  vivid  aggregate  has 
not.  The  possibility  of  finding  the  antecedent  to  each  con- 
sequent in  the  perpetually-passing  series  of  faint  states^ 
shows  that  it  can  be  explored  up  to  its  boundary  in  all 
directions :  the  boundary  being  either  the  vivid  aggregate, 
or  the  vacuity  into  which  memory  cannot  pass.  But  the 
vivid  aggrc^gate  admits  of  no  such  complete  exploration. 
Into  that  part  of  it  immediately  present  there  are  ever 
entering  new  components^  which  make  their  appecurance  out 
of  some  region  lying  beyond  consciousness. 

§  457.  This  contrast  becomes  more  conspicuous  and 
significant  still  when,  to  my  experiences  of  the  vivid  aggre- 
gate as  now  presented,  1  add  recollections  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  comported  itself  when  before  presented.  These 
show  to  me  in  two  ways  that  outside  that  part  of  it  imme- 
diately present,  there  is  always  a  region  of  potential  ante- 
cedents, and  potential  vivid  states,  without  known  limits. 

Thus  if  I  consider  simply  the  pebble  which  just  shot 
across  my  area  of  vision  and  fell  into  the  sea,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  was  a  change  in  the  vivid  aggregate,  the  antece- 
dent of  which  was  somewhere  outside  the  vivid  aggregate. 
But  such  motions  of  pebbles  have  in  past  cases  had  for 
their  visible  antecedents  certain  motions  of  boys;  and 
with  the  vivid  states  now  produced  by  the  falling  pebble, 
there  cohere  in  consciousness  the  faint  states  represent- 
ing some  similar  antecedent  outside  the  aggregate  of  vivid 
states. 

This  conception  of  the  aggregate  of  vivid  states,  as  having 
beyond  its  present  limits  an  unlimited  region  in  which  there 
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exist  powers  of  producing  such  states,  both,  in  known  com- 
binations and  in  unknown  combinations^  gains  further  dis- 
tinctness when  I  remember  how  small  a  portion  of  it  is 
now  present ;  what  countless  such  portions  have  been  before 
present ;  how  continuously  these  have  passed  one  into 
another  3  how  wholly  unexpected  have  often  been  the  com- 
binations they  presented  ;  and  how  incapable  my  explora- 
tions have  been  of  exhausting  their  varieties. 

So  comparing  the  aggregate  of  the  vivid  states  with  the 
aggregate  of  the  faint  states^  it  results  that  this  last  is  a 
whole  mostly  very  familiar^  the  limits  of  which  have  at 
one  time  or  other  been  everywhere  visited ;  while  the  other 
is  part  of  a  whole  which  has  no  discoverable  limits. 

§  458.  If  now  I  enumerate  these  several  contrasts,  I  find 
the  two  aggregates  marked  off  from  one  another  by  traits 
which,  severally  striking  as  they  are,  constitute  when  taken 
together  a  difference  transcending  all  other  differences  ;  for 
no  one  member  of  either  aggregate  is  distinguished  from  ' 
other  members  of  the  same  aggregate,  by  traits  so  many  and 
so  strong.     Here,  placed  in  series,  are  the  several  contrasts. 

States  of  the  First  Class.     States  of  the  Second  Class. 

1.  Relatively  vivid.  1.  Relatively  faint. 

2.  Predecessors  in  time  (or       2.  Successors   in   time    (or 

originals).  copies). 

-3.  Unchangeable    by   voli-  3.  Changeable   by  volition 

tion  in  their  qualities.  in  their  qualities. 

4.  Unchangeable    by   voli-  4.  Changeable   by    volition 

tion   in   their   simul-  in  their  simultaneous 

taneous  order.  order.         • 

5.  Unchangeable    by  voli-       6.  Changeable  by   volition 

tion   in  their  succes-  in     their     successive 

sive  order.  order. 

6.  Form  parts  of  a  vivid  ag-       6.  Form  parts  of  a  faint  ag- 

gregate never  known  gregate  never  known 

to  be  broken ;  to  be  broken ; 
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separateness  of  the  two  aggre^tes  would  in  some  respectB 
have  been  even  sharper  than  it  is.  Note  the  differences  as 
they  wonld  then  have  existed. 

The  procession  of  the  vivid  states^  rigidly  bonnd  in  order 
of  coexistence  and  saccession^  wonld^  as  now,  have  been 
absolutely  unaffected  by  anything  in  the  procession  of  the 
feint  states ;  and  the  procession  of  the  faint  states,  no  longer 
to  the  same  degree  dragged  along  by  the  procession  of  the 
vivid,  would  have  been  still  more  manifestly  independent. 
In  that  case,  the  two  aggregates  would  have  demonstrated 
their  separateness  by  sliding  by  one  another  still  more 
readily  than  at  present.  Each  would  also,  as  now,  show 
itself  to  be  without  break.  Evidently  then  the  primary 
differentiation  of  each  from  the  other,  and  integration  of 
each  with  itself,  precede  all  those  experiences  given  by  my 
motion,  and  all  the  deliberate  comparisons  which  my  mo- 
tion makes  possible. 

The  secondary  antitheses  (such  as  that  the  vivid  are  the 
originals  and  the  faint  the  copies ;  that  the  vivid  are  un« 
changeable  in  quality  and  order  by  volition,  while  the  feint 
are  changeable  by  it  in  quality  and  order ;  that  the  laws  of 
each  aggregate  lie  within  itself;  that  antecedents  are  always 
ascertainable  in  the  one  case  and  not  always  in  the  other  ( 
and  that  there  are  limits  to  the  one  aggregate  and  no  knoWn 
limits  to  the  other)  are  antitheses  which  I  perceive  can  be 
established  only  by  conscious  comparisons — some  of  them, 
however,  being  so  obvious  as  to  be  recognized  almost 
automatically.  But  be  the  deliberation  much  or  little,  the 
secondary  antitheses  it  establishes  serve  to  strengthen  the 
primary  antithesis  that  is  self-established. 

Finally,  I  observe  that  the  differentiation  thus  anteceding 
thought,  and  afterwards  verified  and  iucreased  by  thought^ 
is  imperative  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
arresting  the  process  by  which  it  is  from  instant  to  instant 
reproduced.  When  dealing  with  the  *^  Associability  of 
Feelings  ^^  and  the   '' AssociabiUty  of  Relations  between 
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Feeling^/'  it  became  manifest  that  in  the  act  of  cognition 
each  feeling  aggregates  primarily  with  the  great  class  it 
belongs  to — ^falling  more  or  less  promptly  into  its  partionlar 
order^  genns^  species,  variety;  that  the  like  happens  with 
relations  between  feelings;  and  that  Intelligence  is  made  pos* 
sible  only  by  sach  classings.  Here  we  see  that  at  the  same 
time  each  feeling,  and  each  relation,  in  being  known,  joins 
itself  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  great  aggregates.  There 
is  no  intermediate  position  possible  for  it — ^it  gravitates  in- 
stantly to  the  vivid  or  the  faint.  In  cases  where  a  momen- 
tary doubt  occurs  whether  a  certain  slight  sound  is,  as  we 
say,  real  or  ideal,  or  whether  in  the  dusk  a  thing  is  actually 
seen  or  only  fancied,  an  unpleasant  tension  accompanies  the 
state  of  uncertainty.  Even  during  the  doubt  it  cannot  be 
kept  balanced  between  the  two,  but  oscillates  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  And  when,  under  optical  or  other  illusions, 
this  automatic  segregation  is  to  any  considerable  extent  pre- 
vented, there  arises  a  painful  state  of  confusion — a  feeling 
of  impending  chaos  caused  by  shaking  this  foundation  of 
our  intelligence. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

COMPLSTED  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT* 

§  460.  On  oontinaing^  as  I  sit,  the  analysis  wliioh  has 
disclosed  the  broad  contrast  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  I 
observe  certain  states  not  included  in  either  of  the  aggre- 
gates there  defined.  When  the  sea-fog  drifted  away  and 
the  Son  reappeared,  there  arose  in  me  a  state  additional  to 
those  states  directly  produced  by  the  more  viyid  light  and 
the  restored  view — a  state  which  I  distinguish  as  agree- 
able. The  sea-weed  smell  when  it  brought  back  memories 
of  places  and  persons,  brought  back  also  a  phase  of 
what  I  call  emotion.  Such  components  of  consciousness, 
pleasurable  and  painful,  divisible  into  classes  and  sub- 
classes, differ  greatly  from  the  components  thus  far  de- 
scribed :  being  extremely  vague,  being  nnlocalizable  in  space, 
and  being  but  indefinitely  localizable  in  time.  That  is 
to  say,  cor««!dered  as  members  of  the  entire  assemblage, 
they  differ  from  other  members  in  this,  that  I  cannot 
perceive  whereabouts  they  are  in  that  assemblage,  or  how 
they  are  limited  by  its  other  members,  coexistent  and 
successive. 

Do  these  peculiar  states  belong  to  either  of  the  two  aggre- 
gates already  distinguished  ?  and  if  so,  to  which  ?  If  I 
try  to  class  them  with  the  vivid  or  the  {aint,  I  am  met  by 
the  difficulty  that  while  each  kind  of  them  furnishes  exam- 
ples of  both  the  vivid  and  the  faint;  and  while,  aa  befixre^ 
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tlie  vivid  are  tlie  oi-igiuala  and  tlie  faint  the  copies ;  there 
are  numerous  gradations  uniting  the  vivid  with  the  fwat,  I 
Certoin  ideas  of  occurrences  may  excite  a  slight  feeling  of  , 
what  I  call  vexation,  which  reflection  may  increase  to  an 
anger  like  that  which  the  occnrrences  themselves  woaH 
produce.  And  the  occurrences  themselves  will  at  one  time 
arouse  a  less  vivid  feeling  of  anger  than  the  representatioa 
of  them  will  at  another  time.  So  that  the  classification 
by  intensity  here  fails. 

There  are,  however,  other  testa  which  suffice.  Take  fiot 
that  of  cohesion.  In  a  few  cases,  an  emotion  seems  imme- 
diately coherent  to  a  memher  of  the  vivid  aggregate,  as  to  « 
beautiful  colour  or  a  sweet  sound.  But  in  the  great  mass 
of  cases  the  cohesion  of  an  emotion  is  not  to  any  vivid  states, 
but  to  certain  faint  states  combiued  in  particular  ways. 
Fear  is  not  directly  joined  to  Uio  visual  impressions  pri> 
duccd  by  the  mouth  of  a  pistol  turned  towards  me  ;  but  it 
is  joined  to  certain  intermediate  faint  states,  or  ideas,  calliid 
-■pbxtiwse  Tivid  itfttes.  Agaaij  aa  cmotiia  la^ 

ja  OMBlBOn  yn&.  the  bint  gtatoSj  the  tratt  tbrt  its  aateofr- 
dent  is  always  traceable.  Instead  of  being  liable  to  occur, 
as  a  member  of  the  vivid  series  is,  without  prflvioos  presenta- 
'  tion  of  some  state  with  which  it  is  habitually  connected, 
it  never  occors  without  my  being  able  to  perceivs  something 
to  which  it  is  attached,  that  ia  like  something  to  which  it 
had  been  before  attached.  Fnrther,  I  find  that 

the  laws  to  which  these  states  conform,  exist  in  the  &mt 
series  and  not  in  the  vivid  series.  Among  the  faint 
states  I  can  trace  the  particular  groups  which  cause  par* 
ticular  emotions;  and  can  perceive  relations  between  the 
varying  characters  of  these  and  the  varying  quantities  of 
the  emotions  caused.  As  a  corollaiy,  I  note  the 

further  fact,  that  while  the  vivid  aggregate  may  slide  by 
and  produce  little  or  no  effect  on  the  emotions,  the  faint 
i^regate  irresistibly  carries  with  it  the  special  emotions 
belonging  to  its  passing  combinations.    A  feeling  of  grief 
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or  of  joy  cannot  persist  if  the  sets  of  ideas  to  which  it  is 
related  pass  away^  and  are  replaced  by  sets  of  other 
kinds.  And  once  more^  these  elements  of  con- 

sciousness have^  in  common  with  the  aggregate  of  faint 
states^  the  character  that  there  are  limits  which  they  do  not 
exceed.  I  am  familiar  with  all  these  feelings  up  to  their 
bounds ;  and  continued  exploration  does  not  disclose  endless 
new  regions  and  new  combinations. 

Thus  the  classification  of  them  is  clear.  Though  there 
are  both  vivid  and  faint  emotions — actual  emotions 
and  the  ideas  of  them — these  all  belong  to  the  faint 
aggregate. 

§  461.  These  peculiar  members  of  the  faint  aggregate 
have  a  general  character  of  great  significance — ^they  tend 
to  set  up  changes  in  a  certain  combination  belonging  to  the 
vivid  aggregate.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  emotions 
initiate  what  are  known  as  bodily  movements.  Not^  in- 
deed,  that  they  alone  possess  this  power;  for  the  vivid 
aggregate  has  components  of  sundry  kinds  which^  reaching 
great  intensities^  also  do  this,  though  in  a  different  way. 
Passing  over  the  effects  of  these,  as  here  of  no  concern,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  each  emotion  excites  muscular  contraction^ 
great  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong. 

Thus  on  hearing  at  my  back  a  voice  which  I  recognize 
as  the  voice  of  a  friend,  the  particular  sounds,  unlike 
the  many  other  vivid  states  of  all  kinds  present  to  me, 
excite  a  wave  of  pleasurable  feeling  which  puts  an  end  to 
my  quiescence.  What  is  this  which  happens,  considered 
from  our  prcseut  stand-point  ?  While  I  sat  still, 

the  sets  of  vivid  states  known  to  me  as  hand  and  knee  were 
not  manifestly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  vivid 
aggregate :  they  apparently  belonged  to  it  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  seat  and  the  shingle  before  me.  But  now  the 
transformation  caused  by  this  emotion,  makes  me  aware  that 
the  set  of  vivid  states  I  call  my  hand  has  some  connexion 
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On  further  inTSstigsting  this  pmiion  of  the  rivid  sggre* 
;pito  which  I  find  thus  pecnliarly  related  to  the  fiunt  sggre* 
D^te,  it  prorea  to  be  in  snndrj  other  wars  distinguished 
from  the  rest.     Here  are  the  traits  which  mark  it  off. 

Thongh  as  a  whole  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  is 
Bver  present,  yet  no  one  of  its  com^nents,  or  combination 
o(  its  components,  is  ever  present.  But  this  particnlar 
portion  of  the  vivid  aggregate  is  ever  present,  more  or 
less  distinctly.  There  is  no  time  at  which  all  components 
[)f  it,  both  visual  and  tactual,  are  absent  from  conscioos- 
Qcss.  A  special  cohesion  is  observable  in  this 

combination  of  vivid  states.  The  members  of  the  rest  of 
the  vivid  aggregate,  while  they  cohere  in  such  wise  that  no 
severance  can  be  made  of  the  whole  they  form,  do  not  per- 
manently cohere  under  particular  relations  :  thongh  many 
^oups  of  them  do  within  themselves.  But  this  peculiar 
group  is  especially  coherent  within  itself;  and  such 
irariability  as  is  possible  in  the  relations  of  its  parts,  never 
Approaches  to  discontinuity.  It  is  quite  sharply 
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limited.  Instead  of  an  aggregate  which  we  maj  explore 
perpetually  without  finding  any  bounds^  exploration  renders 
the  bounds  of  this  portion  of  the  vivid  aggregate  per<* 
fectly  familiar.  The  order  of  its  components^  both 

in  coexistence  and  succession,  is  knowable  in  a  relatively-* 
high  degree.  The  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  has  an  inex^^ 
haustible  series  of  new  combinations  in  space }  but  the  com* 
binations  in  space  of  this  portion  of  the  vivid  aggregate 
are  obviously  limited.  Such  of  them  as  constitute  thd 
visible  and  tangible  forms  of  the  limbs  are  almost  fixed  j 
and  those  others  which  arise  by  changed  attitudes  of  the 
limbs  come  within  definite  limits  of  variation.  So> 

too,  is  it  with  the  laws  of  relation  among  its  changes  t 
these  are  comparatively  specific.  Between  certain  muscular 
tensions,  certain  changes  in  the  states  I  know  as  tangible 
forms,  and  certain  changes  in  the  states  I  know  as  visible 
forms,  there  are  particular  dependencies— -dependencies 
much  more  fully  knowable  than  those  exhibited  by  changes 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate. 

In  some  way  or  other,  then,  there  is  attached  to  the  faint 
aggregate  a  particular  portion  of  the  vivid  aggregate ;  and 
this  is  unlike  all  the  rest  as  being  a  portion  always  present, 
as  having  a  special  coherence  among  its  components,  as 
having  known  limits,  as  having  comparatively-restricted  and 
well-known  combinations  subject  to  familiar  laws,  and 
especially  as  having  in  the  faint  aggregate  the  antecedents 
of  its  most  conspicuous  changes. 

ft  462.  On  pursuing  the  examination  I  come  upon  another 
series  of  significant  facts.  The  changes  which  states  in  the 
faint  aggregate  set  up  in  this  particular  part  of  the  vivid 
c^ggi^g&te,  prove  to  be  the  means  of  setting  up  special 
classes  of  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate. 

Afler  a  certain  thought  come  the  vivid  changes  which  I 
call  shutting  my  eyes ;  and  forthwith  the  visual  part  of  the 
vivid  aggregate  is  absent.  I  open  them  again-— it  re-appears. 
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1  wofB  my  hmi,  oA  iAbUb  one  part  of  the  vifid  i^pagriB 
gOMonfcof  oonacioiumeMi  tliBgeeonm  into  ooDtoioanflBft 
pirt  of  corgcgpandipg  extent  idiiAwM  not  befe^  I 

torn  lovncl,  end  all  that  part  of  the  Tivid  aggr^gvte  tiUbkl 
know  aa  yisiial  ia  leplaced  hj  a  part  eqnalfy  laiga  W 
diflbfonti  and  wUbk  may  liavo  noreir  been  pieaent  Im* 
fine.  The  like  hdda  to  aome  extent  wifli  Bomdi, 

By  anmlaity  aetting  np  a  nincb  more  oomiileK  aet  of  Tirii 
changea,  I  oloae  my  eara^  and  oompaiatiTe  atiDneBa  xeaiib; 
I  take  away  my  fingeray  and  there  retom  into  the  niid 
aggrq;ato  the  memben  I  had  exobided.  Oooa 

moro^  multiplied  taotaal  changea  are  canaed  by  prerioai 
changea  which  my  ideaa  aet  np  in  thia  pecoliar  limited 
portion  of  the  yivid  aggregate.  Throngb  bodily  mo* 
tiona  I  get  endleaa  Tarietiea  and  oombinationa  of  toobhes 
and  preaanrea.  Stretching  ont  an  arm  I  grasp,  and  there 
ariaea  a  particular  group  of  these  yivid  atates ;  I  desist^ 
and  they  cease. 

Beyond  tlius  shutting  out,  or  admitting,  parts  of  the  yivid 
aggregate,  and  so  changing  it  rdatiyely,  I  am  able,  within 
limits,  to  change  it  absolately.  Ideas  and  emotions^  ex- 
citing muscular  tensions,  give  my  limbs  power  to  transpose 
certain  clusters  of  viyid  states.  As  I  rise  I  lay  hold  of 
my  umbrella,  and  make  the  set  of  visual  states  which  I  know 
by  that  name,  move  across  the  sets  of  visual  states  I  know  as 
the  shingle  and  the  sea.  Unlike  most  changes  in  the  vivid 
series,  which,  as  1  sat  motionless,  proved  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  faint  series,  and  to  have  antecedents  among 
themselves,  these  changes  in  the  vivid  series  have  their 
antecedents  in  the  faint  series.  Their  proximate  antecedents 
are,  indeed,  the  touches,  pressures  and  muscular  tensions 
previously  set  up  in  this  peculiar  portion  of  the  vivid 
aggregate ;  but  these  are  set  up  by  members  of  the  faint 
aggregate. 

Thus  the  totality  of  my  consciousness  is  divisible  into  a 
faint  aggregate  which  I  call  my  mind ;  a  special  part  of  the 
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vivid  aggregate  cohering  with  this  in  various  ways,  which  I  call 
my  body ;  and  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate,  which  has  no 
such  coherence  with  the  faint  aggregate.  This  special  part 
of  the  vivid  aggregate  which  I  call  my  body,  proves  to  be  a 
part  through  which  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  works 
changes  in  the  faint,  and  through  which  the  faint  works 
certain  changes  in  the  vivid.  And  in  consequence  of  its  in« 
termediate  position,  I  find  myself  now  regarding  this  body 
as  belonging  to  the  vivid  aggregate,  and  now  as  belonging 
to  the  same  whole  with  the  faint  aggregate,  to  which  it  is 
80  intimately  related. 

§  463.  We  have  at  length  reached  a  point  of  view 
whence  the  experiences  that  give  concreteness  to  these  dis- 
tinctions, and  comparative  solidity  to  the  conceptions  of  self 
and  not*self,  will  be  properly  appreciated. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  body  only  as  a  combina* 
tion  of  vivid  states  through  which  the  rest  of  the  vivid 
aggregate  affects  the  faint  aggregate,  and  through  which 
the  faint  aggregate  affects  the  rest  of  the  vivid.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  body  as  a  combination  of  viHd  states, 
some  parts  of  which  can  initiate  changes  in  its  other  parts, 
and  can  also  have  changes  initiated  by  its  other  parts  in 
them. 

While  my  hand  rested  on  my  knee,  neither  of  the  two 
was  distinguishable  by  any  immediately-present  character 
from  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate ;  but  when  emotion  led 
to  transposition  of  them,  they  became  distinguishable  from 
it.  This  transposition  not  only  changed  their  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate,  but  also  their  relations  to 
one  another ;  and  when  transpositions  of  this  kind  are  made 
in  particular  ways,  they  introduce  elements  which  the  expe- 
riences thus  far  considered  do  not  contain.  Observe  now  the 
simplest  of  these  elements.  I  draw  my  hand  over 

my  knee.    There  is  a  vivid  feeling  I  call  touch,  cohering  in 
my  consciousness  with  the  cluster  of  vivid^visual  feelings  I 
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call  my  hand,  which  is  being  transposed  by  mnacnlar  ten- 
sion. Meanwhile,  that  other  part  of  the  vivid  aggregate  I 
know  as  my  knee,  also  has  joined  with  it  a  feeling  of  touch ; 
^hich,  however,  changes  its  place  as  the  hand  moves.  Ig- 
noring  details,  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  in  one  part  of 
this  peculiar  vivid  aggregate  controlled  by  it^  the  fiunt 
aggregate  actively  causes  a  vivid  change,  and  thereby  sets 
up  in  another  part  of  this  peculiar  vivid  agg^gate  another 
vivid  change,  which  differs  from  the  first  in  this^  that  its 
immediate  antecedent  is  not  in  the  &int  aggregate.  That 
is  to  say,  causes  in  the  faint  aggregate  can,  through  one 
part  of  this  vivid  aggregate  belonging  to  it,  work  in 
another  part  of  this  vivid  aggregate  belonging  to  it,  effects 
like  those  producible  by  causes  existing  in  the  rest  of  the 
vivid  aggregate.  Now  I  close  my  fingers  in  such 

way  as  to  grasp  my  knee.  After  that  antecedent  in  the  faint 
aggregate  which  I  call  the  resolve  to  do  this,  thei-e  oome  the 
feelings  of  muscular  tension  and  pressure  in  my  fingers,  and 
the  feeling  of  pressure  in  my  knee.  But  vivid  states  of  con- 
sciousness such  as  this  pressure  in  my  knee,  have  aforetimes 
followed  changes  in  that  part  of  the  vivid  aggregate  which  I 
have  found  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  faint.  Here, 
then,  is  another  case  in  which  an  antecedent  existing  among 
these  faint  states  I  group  as  my  mind,  by  changing  a  parti- 
cular gioup  of  the  vivid  states  I  know  as  my  body,  can 
set  up  in  another  group  of  these  vivid  states  I  know  as 
my  body,  a  change  like  the  change  set  up  in  it  by  ante- 
cedents not  discoverable  either  in  my  mind  or  in  mv 
body.  Once  more,  I  seize  between  my  fingers  the 

flesh  of  my  knee,  and  along  with  strong  effort  in  the  one 
place  I  feel  sharp  pain  in  the  other.  Tliis  pain  differs  in  no 
respect  from  pains  that  have  followed  antecedents  in  that 
vivid  aggregate  which  is  wholly  independent  of  the  faint, 
though  now  the  pain  is  traceable,  through  the  interme* 
diation  of  a  special  part  of  the  vivid,  to  an  antecedent 
in  the  faint.  Three  kinds  of  experiences  thus 
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unite  to  show  mo  that  like  effects  are  producible  by  ante- 
cedents existing  respectively  in  these  two  great  antithetical 
aggregates ;  and  therefore  unite  to  suggest  that  there  must 
be  something  in  common  between  these  antecedents.  Or^  to 
express  the  fact  simply  as  a  fact  of  cohesion^  I  find  that  as 
to  these  feelings  of  touchy  pi-essure^  and  pain^  when  self- 
produced^  there  cohere  those  states  in  my  consciousness 
which  were  their  antecedents ;  it  happens  that  when  they 
are  not  self-produced^  there  cohere  with  them  in  my  con- 
sciousness the  faint  forms  of  such  antecedents — nascent 
thoughts  of  some  energy  akin  to  that  which  I  used 
myself. 

One  further  verification  is  reached  by  one  further  set 
of  experiences.  Sundry  parts  of  the  peculiar  combination 
of  vivid  states  I  call  my  body^  are  capable  of  being  both 
simultaneously  and  alternately  active  and  passive— gene- 
rators of  vivid  states  and  recipients  of  vivid  states.  I  put 
my  right  and  left  hands  together^  so  that  each  grasps  the 
other.  When^  in  response  to  my  wish^  the  right  contracts, 
there  come,  along  with  feelings  of  tension  in  it,  feelings 
of  pressure  in  the  left  hand ;  and  vice  versa  when  I  con- 
tract the  left  hand.  Thus  I  get  complete  equivalence 
between  the  modes  of  existence  of  vivid  states  directly 
initiated  by  the  faint,  and  those  not  directly  initiated  by 
the  faint.  That  which  I  am  conscious  of  as  effort  in  the 
one  hand,  I  am  conscious  of  as  pressure  in  the  other :  the 
two  varying  together  in  degree.  And  on  squeezing  with 
the  other  hand,  this  relation  is  inverted.  Each  hand,  then, 
is  a  seat  of  what  I  class  among  my  states  of  conscious- 
ness as  active  power,  and  is  a  seat  of  that  pressure  which, 
cohering  with  it,  I  call  the  effect  of  this  power.  If  I 
contract  the  hands  alternately,  each  in  succession  yields 
evidence  of  the  equivalence ;  and  if  I  contract  them  both 
at  once  they  yield  simultaneous  evidence  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  each  hand  opposes  to  the  other  what  I  dis- 
tinguish as   resistance.      So  that  the  sense  of  effort  in 
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the  grraspiug  Iiand^  the  concomitant  sense  of  resistanoe 
offered  by  the  hand  grasped,  and  the  sense  of  pressure 
passively  experienced  in  the  hand  grasped,  become  coherent 
states  of  consciousness — so  coherent  that  no  one  of  them 
can  come  into  consciousness  without  dragging^  portions  of 
the  others  with  it. 

§  461.  Consider  how,  in  consequence  of  this,  tlie  expe* 
rienccs  yielded  by  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  neces* 
sarily  formulate  themselves. 

If  I  grasp  the  hand  of  my  fiiend  instead  of  my  own, 
the  hand  with  which  I  grasp  is  the  seat  of  feelings  like 
those  I  had  before.  The  essential  difference  is,  that  along 
with  these  feelings  I  have  not  in  my  other  hand  the  feel* 
ing  of  pressure.  But  to  the  effort  of  grasping  and  the 
resistance  simultaneously  perceived,  there  coheres  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  pressure  existing  in  the  hand  grasped. 
Though  this  docs  not  arise  in  a  vivid  form,  as  when  the 
hand  was  my  own,  it  irresistibly  arises  in  a  faint  form. 
Similarly,  when  my  friend's  hand  grasps  mine,  though  I 
have  not  now  in  my  consciousness  the  vivid  sense  of 
effort  I  had  when  I  grasped  it  with  my  other,  there  irre- 
sistibly coheres  with  the  received  pressure  a  faint  form  of 
the  effort  equivalent  to  it — I  have  an  idea  of  such  effort 
as  existing  in  my  friend's  hand  ;  while,  cohering  with  this, 
there  also  goes  an  idea  of  the  feeling  in  him  causing  such 
effort. 

When  that  which  resists  my  grasp,  instead  of  being 
shaped,  coloured,  or  otherwise  characterized,  like  some  part 
of  myself  or  another  moving  creature,  groups  itself  in  my 
consciousness  with  things  I  call  inanimate,  I  am  neverthe- 
less unablo  to  suppress  from  my  consciousness  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  pressure  occurring  in  it  as  the  correlative 
of  the  resistance  offered  by  it  to  my  muscular  effort.  There 
arises  in  me  an  idea  of  strain,  caused  in  that  which  yields 
mo  these  vivid  feelings.     I  cannot  by  any  poseibility  ex- 
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elude  this  conscionsness  of  a  force  in  the  yivid  aggregate 
somehow  allied  to  that  which  I  distinguish  as  force  in  the 
faint  aggregate — cannot  break  the  link  which  association 
has  produced  between  these  states  of  consciousness. 

§  465.  To  the  experiences  of  passive  resistance  in  the 
vivid  aggregate  which  generate  these  connexions  in  con- 
sciousnessj  have  to  be  added  the  experiences  of  its  actual 
energies.     These  make  the  connexions  still  stronger. 

A  weight  which  I  lift  with  difficulty,  which  I  see  lifted 
by  another  with  what  I  know  as  marks  of  effort,  and  which 
afterwards  I  see  raised  by  a  steam-crane,  inevitably  excites 
in  the  other  cases  a  consciousness  of  some  force  existing  in 
it  like  that  which  antagonized  my  own  force  when  I  lifted 
it.  A  pain  now  produced  in  my  knee  by  my  own  fist 
brought  down  upon  it,  and  now  produced  in  it  by  the 
blow  of  some  foreign  body  which  hit  me  unawares,  has  to 
be  thought  of  in  the  second  case  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
force  akin  to  that  known  as  its  antecedent  in  the  first 
case.  When,  by  muscular  effort,  I  give  a  body  motion 
through  space,  and  know  that  its  energy,  as  measured  by 
the  effects,  is  proportionate  to  the  muscular  energy  I  use ; 
and  when  I  see  a  body  projected  by  some  other  agency 
work  like  effects ;  both  its  motion  and  its  effects  have 
cohering  with  them  the  consciousness  of  some  cause  of 
change  equivalent  to  the  cause  I  felt  in  my  own  limbs.  So 
that  to  every  motion  in  the  vivid  aggregate  which  has  not 
for  its  antecedent  a  muscular  tension  excited  by  an 
emotion  in  me,  there  inevitably  coheres  a  nascent  con- 
sciousness of  an  antecedent  which  takes  the  vague  form 
of  some  such  tension — ^is  symbolized  by  the  sense  of 
effort. 

The  general  result  is  that  the  vivid  aggregate,  both  as 
manifesting  passive  resistance  and  as  manifesting  active 
energy,  inevitably  comes  to  have  associated  with  it  in 
consciousness,  the  idea   of  power,  separate  from,  but  in 
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Bome  way  akin  to^  the  power  which  the  fiunt  aggregate 
perpetoally  evolyes  within  itself.* 

*  To  the  aiuJyMt  aet  forth  in  thii  chn^ter  and  iti  prmltonaMi,  it  will 
perhaps  be  objected  that,  referring  u  they  cenetantly  do  to  aunnltuieoat 
and  ■ncceesive  order  among  the  virid  and  the  faint  atatea,  they  poatnUle 
antecedent  comciontneeeet  of  Space  and  Time ;  one  of  which»  wt  any  rate, 
inTolvee  the  notion  of  objectiTC  exiatence.  On  thia  eritidam  I  may  remaik, 
in  the  first  place,  that  in  its  initial  form  thia  diatinction  of  order  does  aol 
involve  the  developed  consciousness  of  Space,  aa  we  haTo  it  (|S  366^  7), 
And  in  the  second  place,  I  may  remark  that  the  exploration  of  the  limhs  by 
one  another,  which  we  found  to  be  the  process  throngh  whick  tko  conoep- 
tions  of  Space  and  Time  become  developed,  tuma  oat  hero  to  be  also  ike 
process  by  which  the  conceptions  of  Subject  and  Object  become  sharply 
distinguished  and  Ecverally  integrated.  The  relation  of  Subject  and  Object 
is  organized  as  a  form  of  thought  by  the  same  experienoea  which  orgjKUMB 
Space  and  Time  as  forms  of  thought ;  and  the  wganiiationa  of  them,  foiig 
on  pari  pasw,  further  one  another. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DEVELOPED   CONCEPTION    OF  THE   OBJECT. 

§  466.  It  was  pointed  out  in  §§  347-8  that  the  impression 
we  call  resistance,  ^^is  the  primordial,  the  universal,  the 
ever-present  constituent  of  consciousness/'  "It  is  prim- 
ordial  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  impression  of  which  the 
lowest  orders  of  creatures  show  themselves  susceptible.^' 
*  *  *  "  It  is  universal,  both  as  being  cognizable  by  every 
creature  possessing  any  sensitiveness,  and  usually  as  being 
cognizable  by  all  parts  of  the  body  of  each.''  *  *  *  "  It  is 
ever-present,  inasmuch  as  every  creature,  or  at  any  rate 
every  terrestrial  creature,  is  subject  to  it  during  the 
whole  of  its  existence."  And  it  was  shown  that  this  con- 
sequently "becomes  the  mother-tongue  of  thought;  in 
which  all  the  first  cognitions  are  registered,  and  into  which 
all  symbols  afterwards  learnt  are  interpretable." 

Hence  along  with  the  segregation  of  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness into  vivid  and  faint,  the  consciousness  of  some- 
thing which  resists  comes  to  be  tho  general  symbol  for 
that  independent  existence  implied  by  the  vivid  aggregate. 
We  have  just  seen  that  mutual  exploration  of  our  limbs, 
excited  by  ideas  and  emotions,  establishes  an  indissoluble 
.cohesion  in  thought  between  active  energy  as  it  wells  up 
from  the  depths  of  our  consciousness,  and  the  equivalent 
resistance  opposed  to  it ;  as  well  as  between  this  resistance 
opposed  to  it  and  an  equivalent  pressure  in  the  part  of  the 
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':•-»:-  "wi-'ii  rt*s;:?'-i..    H.2i:D?  i3ie  root-conception  of  exist- 
zz.:--.  iHT":!:!  ;•:■-•<;•.•  :'-szi=s5,  t»e?oines  that  of  resistance  jplw 

Tu:?  fsf^fd.:^  z.'.zLiZTi  ii.  -.""ar  consciousness  of  ihevnid 
i^r7"t'r^:f  i*  l1>.  -il:  f'5>rr.r-sd  element  in  onr  consciousness 
.;  z-i:'-  yin  L^r_I-^I:^lt•i  is  an  indiridnal  object.  The 
T.^Vi-.'sn.  ;:r:-T-L-.:T-:  :f  liie  resistance  ofiered  by  it,  ever 
— L.-.ri.:  :l  :i;-ri-:  :iiLl-:r  lie  form  of  muscular  strain — the 
LL-ki:""-^  :-:rrrli*:.T-:  "wl::}!  -we  think  of  as  defying  onr 
•if.r*  ::■  cr::*i:  :r  rri.1  :Le  bc»dy,  and  therefore  as  that 
ttI:"-  r.M- :1-:  br-ij  Trg'tiher,  is  necessarily  thought  of 
si-i  :  .«?i::::-:iZj7  b.'Iy.  On  remembering  how  difficult  we 
zlI  ::  ::  c^iL.xirv  fi^rlform  matter  as  body  at  aU;  how 
ii^uil  nia'.t-zr.  s:-  ir?vi?:rer.t  that  it  cannot  preserve  its 
>LiT-.-.  is  rrc?c::iz->d  as  l-odv  it^  a  qualified  sense  ;  and  how, 
wii^rc-  ire  mailer  is  solid,  the  notion  of  body  is  so  intimately 
ULii:::  i  wiih  the  r^oiion  of  that  ivhich  maintains  continuity, 
iLu:  desiruction  -if  coniinuiTy  is  destruction  of  the  body; 
WL'  ^L:»:]  se?  clear. v  that  this  unknown  correlative  of  the 
vivil  sia:e  wc  call  pressure,  symbolized  in  the  known  terms 
hf  •■■:?  '.'.vi,  cf:\r:s,  constitutes  what  we  call  material  sub- 
.■ftance. 

<5  107.  One  other  component  of  co-ordinate  importance 
fijt^jrs  into  the  conception.  That  which,  to  our  thought, 
con.-iiitutes  a  body,  is  that  which  permauently  binds 
to^oihcr  those  infinitely- varied  \'ivid  states  the  body  gives 
uHj  as  we  change  our  relations  to  it  and  as  it  changes  its 
n-liitions  to  us. 

VVJKMi,  in  examining  Hume's  argument,  we  inquired  what 
Was  meant  })y  asserting  the  existence  of  imprcftitioiis,  and 
implying  (hat  impressions  with  their  faint  copies,  ideas,  are 
llic  only  things  known  to  exist;  we  found  that  impressions 
hnvr  cxisicnce  only  in  i\  sense  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  sense.  After  noting  how  the  countless  different 
impivssi(Uis  yielded   by  an   object  we  a]">proaeli,   or  move 
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f^nnd^  change  from  instant  to  instant^  we  saw  that  if  any 
one  of  these  vivid  states  of  consciousness^  or  any  cluster  of 
them^  is  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  exists^  then  existence 
means  absence  of  persistence. 

Here,  conversely,  we  have  to  note  that  that  which  persists, 
and  therefore  that  which  we  i^iust  say  exists,  is  the  nexus 
to  these  ever- varying  appearances.  I  walk  round  an  object, 
or,  if  it  is  small,  turn  it  about  in  my  hands ;  and  of  the 
variously-formed  patches  of  colour  and  other  vivid  states  of 
consciousness  it  yields  me,  no  one  remains  the  same  for 
more  than  an  instant:  each  impression  may  pass  through 
a  score  dififerent  phases  in  a  second.  Yet  each  is  con- 
tinuous through  all  its  metamorphoses;  and  each  pre- 
serves a  continuity  of  its  changing  relations  with  its 
neighbours:  all  of  them  similarly  changing  and  similarly 
coherent.  Moreover,  their  cohesion  is  such  that  after 
I  have  made  an  entire  circuit  of  the  object,  or,  if  small, 
turned  it  quite  round,  each  patch  of  colour  comes  once 
more  into  view,  and  resumes  the  fofm  it  had  at  first,  as  well 
as  the  same  relations  to  the  rest.  Further,  if  I  make  such 
movements  of  retreat  that  this  cluster  of  vivid  states  disap- 
pears completely ;  and  if  for  years  I  do  not  make  the  counter- 
movements  needful  to  bring  it  again  into  consciousness; 
I  nevertheless  find  that  when  I  do  make  these  counter-move- 
ments, it  presents  itself  with  its  members  substantially  as 
they  were  before,  and  cohering  under  substantially  the  same 
relations. 

So  that  among  all  the  changes  there  is  something 
permanent.  These  multitudinous  vivid  states  of  my  con- 
sciousness had  none  of  them  any  permanence ;  and  the  one 
thing  which  had  permanence  was  that  which  never  became 
a  vivid  state  of  my  consciousness — the  something  which 
kept  together  these  vivid  states,  or  bound  them  into  a  group. 
By  an  ultimate  law  of  my  intelligence  I  class  together  the 
states  of  consciousness  which  are  like,  and  class  apart  those 
which  are  unlike.     The  most  conspicuous  contrast  presented 
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in  the  vivid  aggregate  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  e*ch  of 
its  parts,  ia  the  contrast  between  that  which  papetiullf 
changes  and  that  which  does  not  change — between  eacli 
ever-varying  cluster  of  vivid  states  and  their  nnvaiying 
nej-tui,  Thia  transcendent  disliuction  needs  a  name.  I  most 
use  some  mai-k  to  imply  this  diiraiioa  aa  distiogniahed  from 
this  trausitoriness — this  permanence  in  tho  tnidsb  of  thai 
which  has  no  permanonca.  And  the  word  existence,  as 
applied  to  the  unknown  nexus,  h*a  no  other  meaning.  It 
expresses  nothing  beyond  this  primordial  fact  ia  jny  ex- 
perience. 

§  468.  See,  then,  how  completely,  by  observation  of 
states  of  conscionsne^,  and  of  tho   ways  in  which  tfa^ 
segregate,  there  is  evolved  a  conclnsion  not  in  conflict  witi 
our  primitive  beliefs  but  in  harmony  with  tbem. 

Wbile  we  are  physically  passive,  our  states  of  consciousnesi 
irresistibly  separate  themselves  from  instant  to  instant  into 
the  two  great  aggregates,  vivid  and  faint ;  each  coherent 
within  itself,  having  its  own  antecedents,  its  own  laws,  aod 
being  in  various  ways  distinguished  from  the  other.  And 
this  partial  diffiirontiation  botwpeii  the  two  nntitheliKil 
existences  we  call  Subject  and  Object,  establishing  itself 
before  deliberate  comparison  is  posaible,  is  made  clearer  bj 
deliberate  comparison.  ■■■ 

On  changing  from  passivity  to  activity — on  evolving  the 
feeling  which  excites  muscular  motion,  and  nainn^  the  limbs 
for  mntual  exploration,  this  partial  diSerontiation  is  com- 
pleted. For  such  exploration  shows  that  moscnlar  tension, 
resistance,  and  pressure,  are  correlatives  and  equivalents; 
that  the  vivid  t^gregate  can  initiate  two  out  of  theae 
three  correlatives — tho  pressure  and  the  resistance;  and 
that  these  imply  a  something  equivalent  to  the  thiid. 
Hence  the  vivid  aggregate  necessarily  comes  to  be  thought 
of  as  not  simply  independent  of  the  faint,  bat  as  being, 
like  it,  a  fountain  of  power.     And  this  oonoeptioD  of  it  aa 
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a  fountain  of  power,  is  made  distinct  by  experiences  of 
clianges    directly  caused  in  us  by  it,  like  those  directly 
caused  in  us  by  our  own  energies. 

The  general  conception  thus  formed  of  an  independent 
source  of  activity  beyond  consciousness,  develops  into  a 
more  special  conception  when  we  examine  the  particular 
clusters  of  vivid  states  aroused  in  us.  For  we  find  that 
each  cluster,  distinguished  by  us  as  an  object,  is  a  separate 
seat  of  the  power  with  which  the  objective  world  as  a 
whole  impresses  us.  We  find  that  while  it  is  this  power 
which  gives  unity  to  the  cluster,  it  is  also  this  power  T^hich 
opposes  our  energies.  And  we  also  find  that  this  power, 
holding  together  the  elements  of  the  cluster  notwith- 
standing the  endlessly- varied  changes  they  undergo  in  con- 
sciousness, is  therefore  thought  of  by  us  as  persisting,  or 
continuing  to  exist,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  manifestations 
which  do  not  continue  to  exist. 

So  that  these  several  sets  of  experiences,  unite  to  form 
a  conception  of  something  beyond  consciousness  which  is 
absolutely  independent  of  consciousness;  which  possesses 
power,  if  not  like  that  in  consciousness  yet  equivalent  to  it ; 
and  which  remains  fixed  in  the  midst  of  changing  appear- 
ances. And  this  conception,  uniting  independence,  perma- 
nence, and  force,  is  the  conception  we  have  of  Matter.* 

•  It  is  not  too  late  to  xuune  here  an  experience  which  shonld  have  been 
named  in  the  last  chapter — an  experience  which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  aids  in  developing  the  consdonsness  of  objective  power.  If  with 
one  hand  I  grasp  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  and  puU,  there  occnrs  along 
with  the  central  initiating  motive  a  sense  of  strain  in  the  arm  which  polls. 
At  the  same  time  in  the  other  arm  which  resists,  there  is  an  equivalent 
sense  of  strain  with  its  equivalent  central  motive.  All  these  elements  vary 
together.  If  I  pnll  the  finger  hard,  there  is  a  greater  expenditure  of 
internal  power  and  a  greater  feeling  of  tension  in  the  pulling  arm ;  but 
there  is  more  :  I  cannot  put  forth  this  harder  pull  if  the  other  arm  gives 
way— it  must  offer  a  resistance  measured  by  an  equivalent  muscular  tension 
and  an  equivalent  central  impuke.  Now  the  finger  pulled  is  objective  to 
the  hand  and  arm  pulling,  just  as  much  as  though  it  were  the  finger  of 
anothsr  person ;  but  as  being  a  finger  connected  with  my  own  conscious* 

I  1  2 
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5  -169.  And  now  before  cloaing  the  chapter,  let  mo 
parenthetically  remark  on  a  striking  paraUelism  between 
the  conception  of  the  Object  thus  built  up,  and  that  whicb 
we  shall  find  to  be  the  proper  conception  of  the  Subject. 
For  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  Object  is  the  unknown 
permanent  ne.vtts  which  is  never  itself  a  phenomenon  but  is 
that  which  holds  phenomena  together ;  so  is  the  Sabjecl 
the  unknown  permanent  rtcxut  which  is  never  itself  a  state 
of  conaciouanesa  but  which  holds  states  of  cinsciousness 
together.  Limiting  himself  to  self-analysis,  the  Subject 
can  never  leam  anything  about  this  nexus,  further  than 
that  it  forms  part  of  the  nexvg  to  that  peculiar  vivid  agp*- 
giito  ho  distinguishes  as  his  body.  If,  however,  he  makes 
a  vicarious  examination,  the  facts  of  nervous  structure  and 
junction  as  exhibited  in  other  bodies  like  his  own,  enable 
him  to  see  how,  for  each  changing  cluster  of  ideas,  there 
exists  &  permanent  nerus  which,  in  a  sense,  corresponds  to 
the  permanent  ne.ru,g  holding  together  the  changing  cluster 
of  appearances  referable  to  the  external  body. 

For,  as  shown  in  earlier  parts  of  this  work,  an  idea  is 
the  psychical  side  of  what  on  its  physical  side  is  an  in- 
volved set  of  molecular  changes  propagated  through  oa 
involved  set  of  nervous  plexuses.  That  which  makes 
possible  this  idea  ia  the  pre-ezistence  of  theee  plexuses,  so 
organized  that  a  wave  of  molecular  motion  diffused  through 
them  will  produce,  as  its  psychical  correlative,  the  compo- 
nents of  the  conception,  in  due  order  and  degree.  Tbia 
idea  lasts  while  the  waves  of  molecular  motion  last,  ceaong 

tMM,  I  Imt*  in  it^  uid  the  Hm  bMiing  il^  ft  dumiu*  of  tbe  rMoliou  that  ii 
•qniTRlent  to  the  aotion  of  my  othor  vm.  Whan  iart«*d  of  tay  own  fingar 
I  poll  th«  Soger  of  uothsr  pertou,  ther«  Miae*  %  aucont  cooidoiunMi,  or 
idea,  of  ft  itiftin  in  the  um  of  thM  ponon.  And  whoi  the  object  polled  it 
whftt  I  diatiogouh  ai  inanimate,  the  reaetion  againtt  tbe  action  of  my  aim 
it  repi«Moted  in  mj  comoioDine«  by  the  aame  lymbol — a  aymbol  whiah 
becomes  very  dominant  when  I  graip  the  opponte  endi  of  an  object  with 
my  two  bandit  and  on  polling  it,  find  that  iti  eoheaion  ia  meaanred  by  its 
ability  to  trftDifer  tbe  mom  of  atrain  from  the  oae  ftm  to  tbe  other. 
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when  ihey  cease;    but  that  which  remains  is  the  set  of 
plexuses.     These  constitute  the  potentiality  of  the  idea, 
and  make  possible  future  ideas  like  it.     Each  such  set  of 
plexuses,  perpetually  modified  in  detail  by  perpetual  new 
actions ;  capable  of  entering  into  countless  combinations  with 
others,  just  as  the  objects  thought  of  entered  into  countless 
combinations ;  and  capable  of  having  its  several  parts  vari- 
ously excited  just  as  the  external  object  presents  its  com- 
bined attributes  in  various  ways;  is  thus  the  permanent  ^ 
internal  nexus  for  ideas,  answering  to  the  permanent  ex- 
ternal nexus  for  phenomena.     And  just  as  the  external 
nexus   is  that  which  continues  to   exist  amid  transitory 
appearances,  so  the  internal  nexus  is  that  which  continues 
to  exist  amid  transitory  ideas.     The  ideas  have  no  more  a 
continued  existence  than  we  have  found  the  impressions  to 
haye.      They  are  like  the  successive  chords  and  cadences 
brought  out  from  a  piano,  which  successively  die  away  as 
other  ones  are  sounded.    And  it  would  be  as  proper  to  say 
that  these  passing  chords  and  cadences  thereafter  exist  in 
the  pianOj  as  it  is  proper  to  say  that  passing  ideas  thereafter 
exist  in  the  brain.    In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the 
actual  existence  is  the  structure  which,  under  like  conditions, 
again  evolves  like  combinations. 

It  is  true  that  we  seem  to  have  somewhere  within  us 
these  sets  of  faint  states  answering  to  sets  of  vivid  states 
which  once  occurred.  It  is  true  that  in  common  life 
ideas  are  spoken  of  as  being  treasured  up,  forming  a  store 
of  knowledge :  the  implied  notion  being  that  they  are  duly 
arranged  and,  as  it  were,  pigeon-holed  for  future  use.  It  is 
true  that  in  psychological  explanations,  ideas  are  often 
referred  to  as  thus  having  a  continued  existence.  It  is  true 
that  our  forms  of  expression  are  such  as  to  make  this  im- 
plication unavoidable ;  and  that  in  many  places  throughout 
this  work,  the  phrases  used  apparently  countenance  it: 
though,  I  believe,  they  are  always  transformable  into  their 
scientific  equivalents,  as  above  expressed.    But  here,  as  in 
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metaphysical  discussions  at  large,  where  our  ezprem  object 
is  to  make  a  final  analysis^  and  to  disentangle  facts  from 
hypotheses,  it  behoves  ns  to  recognize  the  trnth  that  this 
popular  conception,  habitually  adopted  into  psychological 
■  and  metaphysical  discussions,  is  not  simply  gratuitous  but 
absolutely  at  variance  with  experience.     All  which  intro- 
spection  shows  us  is,  that  under  certain  conditions  there 
occurs  a  state  of  consciousness  more  or  less  like  that  which 
previously  occurred  under  more  or   less  like    conditions. 
Not  only  are  we  without  proof  that  during  the  interval  this 
state  of  consciousness  existed  under  some  form  ;  but  so  far 
as  observation  reaches,  it  gives  positive  evidence  to  the 
contrary.     For  the  new  state  is  never  the  same— is  never 
more   than  an  approximate  likeness  of  that  which  went 
before.     It  has  not  that  identity  of  structure  which  it  would 
have  were  it  a  pre-existing  thing  presenting  itself  afresL 
Nay  more ;  even  during  its  presence  its  identity  of  structure 
is  not  preserved — it  is  not  literally  the  same  for  two  seconds 
together.     No  idea,  even  of  the  most  familiar  object,  pre- 
serves its  stability  while  in  consciousness.     To  carry  further 
the  foregoing  simile,  its  temporary  existence  is  like  that  of 
a    contiuuously-sounded  chord,   of  which   the  components 
severally  vary  from  instant  to  instant  in  pitch  and  loudness. 
Quite  apart,  however,  from  any  interpretation  of  ideas  as 
not  substantive  things  but  psychical  changes,  corresponding 
to  physical  changes    wrought   in  a  physical  structure,  it 
suffices  to  insist  upon  the  obvious  truth  that  the  existence  in 
the  Subject  of  any  other  ideas  than  those  which  are  passing, 
is  pure  hypothesis  absolutely  without  any  evidence  what- 
ever. 

And  here  wo  come  upon  yet  another  face  of  that  con- 
tradiction which  the  anti-Realistic  conception  everywhere 
presents.  For  sotting  out  from  the  data  embodied  in  the 
popular  speech,  which  asserts  both  the  continued  existence 
of  ideas  and  the  continued  existence  of  objects,  it  accepts 
the  fiction  as  a  fact,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  tries  to  show 
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that  the  &ct  is  a  fiction.  Continued  existence  being  claimed 
for  that  which  has  it  not^  is  thereupon  denied  to  that  which 
has  it. 

§  470.  Returning  from  this  digression,  it  remains  only 
to  point  out  how,  in  the  three  chapters  here  ended,  we  have 
found  that  which  we  set  out  to  find.  The  chapter  on  the 
"Dynamics  of  Consciousness'^  brought  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  every  mental  process  carried  on  to  ascertain 
truth,  is  at  bottom  a  process  of  testing  the  cohesions 
among  our  states  of  consciousness  and  accepting  the  abso- 
lute cohesions  :  which,  in  fact,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  accept.  From  this  conclusion  we  saw  it  to  follow  that 
since,  besides  the  cohesions  within  consciousness  itself,  its 
more  vivid  states  have  an  indissoluble  cohesion  to  something 
beyond  consciousness,  ever  present  as  a  limit  to  conscious 
ness  though  never  within  it,  we  must  accept  this  abso- 
lute cohesion  with  its  implied  something,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  must  accept  any  other  absolute  cohesion.  Having 
seen  this,  however,  there  still  pressed  for  answer  the  ques- 
tion— How  can  there  be  formed  within  consciousness  this 
notion  of  an  existence  that  is  not  within  consciousness  ? 
and  we  set  ourselves  to  examine  the  cohesions  among  our 
states  of  consciousness,  to  see  whether  there  does  naturally 
evolve  this  notion.  Simply  by  a  process  of  observation  we 
find  that  our  states  of  consciousness  segregate  into  two 
independent  aggregates,  each  held  together  by  some  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  within  it.  The  principle  of  continuity, 
forming  into  a  whole  the  faint  states  of  consciousness, 
moulding  and  modifying  them  by  some  unknown  energy,  is 
distinguished  as  the  ego;  while  the  non^ego  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  holding  together  the  independent  aggre- 
gate of  vivid  states.  And  we  find  that  while  our  states  of 
consciousness  cohere  into  these  antithetical  aggregates,  the 
experiences  gained  by  mutual  exploration  of  the  limbs, 
establish  such  cohesions  that  to  the  principle  of  continuity 
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manifested  in  the  nan-ego  there  inairitably  clings  »  niwwnt 
consciousness  of  force^  akin  to  the  force  erolTed  by  ilia 
principle  of  continuity  in  the  ego. 

Thus  the  normal  processes  of  thought  ineritably  originate 
this  inexpressible  but  indestructible  conscionaness  of  exist- 
ence beyond  the  limits  of  consciousnesa ;  which  ia  perpetually 
symbolized  by  something  within  its  limita. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

TBANSFiaURSD  BEALIBH. 

§  471.  The  foregoing  eighteen  chapters  have  set  forth  the 
divisions  and  sab-divisions  of  an  argument  too  extended 
and  elaborate  to  be  folly  understood  without  a  resume  of  the 
various  special  conclusions  which  unite  in  supporting  its 
general  conclusion.  They  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  and 
grouped. 

The  assumption  of  metaphjrsicians  that  Beason  has  an 
authority  to  which  simpler  modes  of  consciousness  must 
yield,  we  saw  to  be  not  only  gratuitous  but  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  justification.  We  found  that  the  words  of  metaphy- 
sicians, when  rendered  into  their  full  meanings^  invariably 
connote^  both  intrinsically  and  extrinsically^  that  relation  of 
Subject  and  Object  which  is  questioned :  so  stultifying  at 
every  step  those  who  use  them  to  establish  either  belief 
or  disbelief  in  this  relation.  And  when  analyzed^  the 
reasonings  of  metaphysicians  were  shown  either  tacitly  to  ^ 
assume  that  which  they  set  out  to  disprove  or  to  involve 
some  equally-great  absurdity. 

On  considering  in  the  abstract  the  natures  of  the  Realistic 
and  Anti-Bealistic  positions  respectively,  we  saw  that  Anti- 
Realism  has  nothing  but  three  impossible  postulates,  for  its  " 
bens.  It  takes  for  granted  that  a  conception  which  is 
prinuyy  ftnd  independent^  can  be  abolished  by  means  of  con- 
~1iich  are  sscondary  and  dependent  upon  it.    It 
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takes  for  granted  that  if  ono  mental  act  ia  single  and  ainipla, 
while  another  ia  composed  of  many  acts  each  at  best 
but  similarly  simple,  there  ia  a  donbtfulness  in  the  dngle 
aot  greater  than  in  the  series  of  such  acts.  And  it  tateelbr 
{^ranted  that  when  between  deliverances  of  consciousDees, 
given  respectively  in  vivid  atatea  and  in  faint  states,  tiero 
ia  a  contradiction,  the  deliverance  given  in  faint  states  mast 
he  accepted  in  preference.  Thus  the  derived  ia  to  set  asida 
thnt  from  which  it  ia  derived ;  u  series  of  links  ia  to  be 
rt'gardod  as  stronger  than  any  one  of  its  single  links ;  and 
consciousness  is  more  to  be  trusted  when  its  terms  an 
indistinct  than  when  they  are  distinct. 

AfUip  iuferriog  that  some  fundamental  error  must  pervade 
the  thinking  which  involves  these  impossible  assumptions, 
wo  saw  that  a  criterion  of  certainty  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
BPttled ;  since  until  both  sides  agree  bow  a  true  proposition 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  untrue  proposition,  no  step 
towards  a  couclusion  can  bo  made  good.  This  committed 
ns  to  such  au  analysis  of  propositions  as  distinguishes  them 
into  those  whieh  are  decomposable  and  those  which  are  no 
further  decomposable— these  last  alone  admitting  of  rigorooa 
testing.  And  then,  among  the  propositions  which  admit  of 
rigorous  testing,  we  discovered  the  fundamental  diflerenoe 
to  be,  that  in  some  the  predicate  invariably  exists  along  with 
its  subject,  while  in  others  it  does  not.  Noting  that  a  pro- 
position of  which  the  predicate  invariably  exists  along  with 
its  subject,  is  one  we  therefore  accept  and  cannot  bnt  accept, 
we  went  on  to  ask  how  propositions  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
discriminated  from  others.  Discrimination  we  saw  conld  bo 
effected  only  by  trying  to  find  a  case  in  which  the  snbject  , 
exists  without  the  predicate ;  and  this  is  trying  to  conceive 
the  negation  of  the  proposition.  Hence  it  became  clear  that 
a  proposition  of  which  the  negation  is  inconceivable,  must 
inevitably  bo  accepted  ;  and  that  such  a  proposition  ia  tme, 
is  the  Universal  Postulate,  After  meeting  the  criticisms  on 
this  criterion,  we  finally  discovered  that  not  even  a  reason 
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for  doubting  its  validity  can  be  given  without  tacitly  assert- 
ing its  validity.  This  being  our  test  of  truth,  it  was  next 
pointed  out  that  whether  it  be  absolutely  valid  or  not,  the 
probability  of  error  in  any  conclusion  reached,  will  be  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  the  test  has  been  used* 

Having  thus  decided  on  a  definite  method  of  valuation, 
we  proceeded  to  value  by  it  the  Bealistic  and  Anti-Realistio 
conclusions.  On  examining  their  respective  propositions,  and 
still  more  on  examining  the  respective  justifications  offered 
for  them,  we  found  that  Anti-Realism,  even  were  it  not  open 
to  other  fatal  criticisms,  is  open  to  the  fatal  criticism  that  its 
possibilities  of  error  are  relatively  multitudinous.  It  cannot 
even  frame  its  conception,  still  less  construct  its  argument, 
without  making  many  times  over  that  assumption  which 
Bealism  makes  but  once.  And  thus  is  Realism  negatively 
justified :  any  hypothetical  uncertainty  it  may  have  is  incom- 
parably less  than  that  of  Anti-Realism. 

From  negative  justification  we  passed  to  positive  justifi- 
cation. This  we  sought  in  the  ultimate  structure  of  con- 
sciousness :  the  implication  being  that  Realism  ''is  positively 
justified,  if  it  is  shown  to  be  a  dictum  of  consciousness 
working  after  its  proper  laws.''  On  examining  conscious- 
ness to  ascertain  what  makes  us  think  this  or  that,  we  saw 
that  our  thoughts  are  inevitably  determined  by  the  relative 
cohesions  among  our  component  states  of  consciousness. 
Every  instant  ideas  form  trains  that  result  from  these 
cohesions ;  if  there  are  opposing  tendencies  among  them,  the 
strongest  cohesions  necessitate  the  course  taken ;  and  where 
we  have  to  examine  them,  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  test  the  relative  cohesions  of  their  components  and 
accept  the  absolute  cohesions.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
imagine  any  law  of  consciousness  other  than  the  law  that 
the  indissoluble  cohesions  remain  with  us  instead  of  the 
dissoluble  ones.  All  consciousness,  rational,  perceptive,  or 
whatever  else  we  may  name  it,  being  firamed  in  conformity 
with  this  law,  it  results  that  if  there  is  an  indissoluble 
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coheaion  between  the  reat  of  oonacioaBneaa  and  aoxne  con* 
Bcioosness  symbolizing  existence  beyond  its  limits,  we  have' 
to  accept  this  indissoluble  cohesion  in  the  same  way  as  any 
other— or  rather  in  a  way  transcending  every  other;  since 
all  other  cohesions  in  consciousness  will  break  sooner  than 
this.  Realism^  then^  would  be  positively  justified  even  were 
the  genesis  of  this  consciousness  of  existence  beyond  con- 
Bciousness  inexplicable.  But  further  examination  of  these 
cohesions  explains  its  genesis. 

On  watching  how  all  its  states  behave^  we  find  that  oon- 
Bciousness  separates  into  two  aggregates^  each  so  coherent 
within  itself  that  it  can  never  be  broken^  but  eaoh  having 
an  independence  that  is  complete  in  the  one  case  and  partial 
in  the  other.  That  is  to  say^  before  reasoning  begins^  and 
quite  regardless  of  any  conclusions  afterwards  established 
by  reason^  consciousness  difierentiates  into  the  vivid  and 
faint  aggregates  in  virtue  of  cohesions  which,  as  we  seSj 
determine  all  thought — each  aggregate  being  relatively  co- 
herent within  itself  and  relatively  incoherent  with  the  other. 
These  aggregates,  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another 
even  during  quiescence,  become  further  distinguished  when 
there  arise  the  states  of  consciousness  which  initiate  and 
accompany  motion.  By  disclosing  a  constant  cohesion 
between  the  consciousness  of  what  I  call  energy  in  myself, 
and  certain  changes  in  that  special  part  of  the  vivid  aggre- 
gate I  call  my  body;  and  by  disclosing  the  identity 
between  these  changes  and  changes  otherwise  set  up  in 
the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate;  these  additional  ex- 
periences produce  in  me  an  indissoluble  cohesion  be- 
tween the  consciousness  of  such  other  changes  and  the 
consciousness  of  some  other  energy — a  nascent  sense  of 
efibrt  in  my  consciousness  symbolizing  a  cause  of  change 
not  in  my  consciousness.  This  hanging  together  of 
the  states  of  consciousness  into  the  two  aggregates  of 
Subject  and  Object ;  and  this  cohesion  of  the  sen^e  of  power 
with  the  changes  in  the  one,  and  consequent  cohesion  of  the 
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idea  of  power  with  the  changes  in  the  other;  result  in 
conceptions  of  the  two  aggregates  as  independent  exist- 
ences. The  conception  of  the  independent  objective  exist- 
ence^ is  rendered  definite  as  experience  makes  coherent  with 
it  the  consciousness  of  permanence,  the  consciousness  of 
antagonism  to  our  energies^  and  the  consciousness  of  ability 
to  initiate  clia/nges  in  us. 

So  that  all  results  agree.  Anti-Realism  is  betrayed  by  its 
assumption^  by  its  language^  by  its  reasonings ;  it  is  based 
on  the  negations  of  three  cardinal  principles  of  credibility ; 
it  tacitly  denies  an  ultimate  test  of  truth,  the  very  ques- 
tioning of  which  implies  admission  of  it ;  and  hence  Realism 
is  negatively  justified.  Further,  Realism  is  positively  justi- 
fied by  the  discovery  that  the  dynamics  of  consciousness 
necessitate  the  Realistic  conception — the  Realistic  concep- 
tion does  not,  as  Hume  puts  it,  result  from  a  '^  natural  pro- 
pensity "  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  thought ;  nor  is  it,  as 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  supposes,  a  miraculously-inspired  belief; 
but  it  is  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  mental  process 
gone  through  in  every  valid  argument. 

§  472.  But  now  what  is  this  Realism  which  is  esta- 
blished as  a  datum  long  before  reasoning  begins,  which 
immeasurably  transcends  reasoning  in  certainty,  and  which 
reasoning  cannot  justify,  further  than  by  finding  that  its 
own  deliverances  are  wrong  when  at  variance  with  it  ?  Is 
it  the  Realism  of  common  life — ^the  Realism  of  the  child  or 
the  rustic  ?     By  no  means. 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  work,  in  a  chapter  on  the 
"  Relativity  of  Peelings,^'  it  was  shown  that  "  what  wo  are 
conscious  of  as  properties  of  matter,  even  down  to  its 
weight  and  resistance,  are  but  subjective  affections  pro- 
duced by  objective  agencies  which  are  unknown  and  un** 
knowable.'^  But  while  we  saw  that  comparisons  of  our 
sensations  with  one  another  inevitably  bring  us  to  this 
conclusion,  we  also  saw  that  every  argument  by  which  the 
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relativity  of  feelings  is  proved  ''  Bets  oat  by  aasaming  ob- 
jective existence,''  and  cannot  do  otherwise.  In  the  next 
chapter,  on  the  *'  Relativity  of  Relations  between.  Feelings/' 
it  was  similarly  shown  that  no  relation  in  conscioasness 
can  ''resemble,  or  be  in  any  way  akin  to,  its  sonrco 
beyond  conscioasness.''  Similarly,  however,  it  was  there 
pointed  out  that  the  assamption  ''inevitably  made  in  all 
reasoning  ased  to  prove  the  relativity  of  relations/'  is  "  that 
there  exist  beyond  conscioasness,  conditions  of  objective 
manifestation  which  are  symbolized  by  relations  as  we 
conceive  them." 

The  conclnsion  to  which  oar  (General  Analysis  hss 
brought  as,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  conclasions, 
yielded  by  indactive  inqairy  at  the  oatset.  While  8<me 
objective  existence,  manifested  ander  some  conditions,  re- 
mains as  the  final  necessity  of  thought,  there  does  not 
remain  the  implication  that  this  existence  and  these  condi- 
tions are  more  to  as  than  the  nnknown  correlatives  of  onr 
feelings  and  the  relations  among  our  feelings.  The 
Realism  wo  are  committed  to  is  one  which  simply  asserts 
objective  existence  as  separate  from,  and  independent  of, 
subjective  existence.  But  it  affirms  neither  that  any  one 
mode  of  this  objective  existence  is  in  reality  that  which  it 
seems,  nor  that  the  connexions  among  its  modes  are  objec- 
tively what  they  seem.  Thus  it  stands  widely  distinguished 
from  Crude  Realism ;  and  to  mark  the  distinction  it  may 
properly  be  called  Transfigured  Realism. 

§  473.  A  diagram  will  give  the  highest  definiteness  to 
the  general  and  special  results  arrived  at.  It  is  possible  to 
represent  geometrically  the  relations  which  exist  among  the 
several  hypotheses  we  have  discussed — ^between  Crude  Real- 
ism, the  idealistic  and  sceptical  forms  of  Anti-Realism,  and 
the  Transfigured  Realism  which  reconciles  them. 

To  prepare  himself  for  understanding  the  analogy  about 
to  be  drawn,  let  the  reader,  if  the  theory  of  perspective  hai 
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ever  been  rationally  explained  to  lum,  call  to  mind  the  ex- 
planation. Ho  remembers  that,  looking  tliroagh  the  window 
at  Borne  object,  say  a  trnnk  lying  on  the  ground  outside, 
he  may,  keeping  his  eye  fixed,  make  dots  with  pen  and  ink 
on  the  glass  so  that  each  dot  hides  an  angle  of  the  trunk ; 
and  may  then  join  these  dota  by  lines,  each  of  which 
hides  one  of  the  edges  of  the  trunk.  This  done,  he  has  on 
the  surface  of  the  glass  an  outline -representation  Buch  as 
we  call  a  perspective  view  of  the  trunk — a  representation 
of  its  form  not  aa  conceived  but  as  actually  seen.  If  now 
he  considers  the  relation  between  this  figure  and  the  trunk 
itself,  he  finds  the  two  variously  contrasted.  The  one 
occupies  space  of  three  dimensions  and  the  other  apace  of 
tno  dimensions ;  the  lines  of  the  one  are  far  longer  than 
thoan  of  the  other ;  the  ratios  among  the  lines  of  the  one 
are  unlike  the  ratios  among  the  lines  of  the  other ;  the 
directions  in  space  of  the  representative  lines  are  wholly 
different  from  those  of  the  actual  lines ;  the  angles  they 
make  with  one  another  are  dissimilar;  and  soon.  Kever- 
theless,  representation  and  reality  are  so  connected  that  the 
positions  of  his  eye,  the  glass,  and  the  trunk,  bciug  given, 
no  other  figure  is  possible ;  and  if  the  trunk  is  changed  in 
attitude  or  distancb,  the  changes  in  the  figure  ore  such  that 
from  them  the  changes  in  the  trunk  may  bo  known.  Here, 
then,  he  has  a  case  of  a  symbolization  such  that,  along  with 
extreme  nnlikeness  between  the  symbol  and  the  actuality, 
there  is  an  exact  thotgb  indirect  correspondence  between 
the  varying  relations  ankong  the  components  of  the  one  and 
the  varying  relations  amoug  the  components  of  the  other. 

A  more  involved  case  of  the  same  general  natnre  may  now 
be  tekco.     Boppoae  A  B  C  D  is  the  surface  of  a  cylinder; 
' *•  »  cube,  iii  frotit  'if  il ;  and  suppose  that  frcm 
rood  !;'  UiCTO  ruditU;  ifce  lines  ^owu,  serer^y 
-")  Uie  angles  of  thu  rabe,  as  well  as  other 
dirOD^  all    the   poinu   which 
I,  when  toter- 


cepted  by  the  cnrred  snr&ce,  will  fonn  a  prajeeted  imiigt 
of  the  cube,  as  shown  st  6.   Here  it  ia  observable,  «a  before. 


th&t  the  lengths,  ratios,  directions,  &c.,  of  the  line*  in  the 
image  are  wholly  diflerent  from  those  in  the  solid ;  that  the 
angles  also,  both  absolatcly  and  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  ore  different;  and  that  so,  too,  are  tie  anrfnces, 
both  in  their  shapes  and  in  their  relative  directions.  Bat 
beyond  this  it  is  observable  that  lines  whioh  are  straight  in 
the  cube  are  curved  in  its  image ;  and  that  the  flat  surfaces 
of  the  one  are  represented  by  curved  snrlaces  in  the  other. 
Tet  further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  laws  of  vnrintiou 
among  the  lines  in  the  image  hove  become  greatly  involve<l : 
if  the  cube  be  so  moved  laterally  that  the  projected  image 
falls  very  much  oo  the  retreating  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
some  of  the  representative  lines  begin  to  elongate  at 
much  greater  rates  Iban  the  others ;  and  even  the  remoter 
parts  of  each  line  elongate  at  greater  rates  than  the  ncai-cr 
parts.  Nevertheless,  in  this  rase,  as  in  the  simpler  one  first 
described,  there  is  an  abaciutely-definitc  system  of  corre- 
spondences. Given  as  fixed,  the  cylinder,  the  dimensions  of 
the  cube,  and  the  point  whence  the  lines  radiate,  and  for 
every  position,  distance,  or  attitude  of  the  cube,  there  is  a 
corresponding  figure  on  the  cylinder ;  and  no  change  in  the 
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place  of  the  cube^  or  in  its  attitude^  can  be  made  bat  what 
Las  an  exactly  answering  change  in  the  figore— a  change  so 
exactly  answering  that  from  the  new  figure  the  new  place 
or  attitude  of  the  cube  couM  be  determined. 

Thos  we  have  a  symbolization  in  which  neither  the  com- 
ponents of  the  symbol^  nor  their  relations^  nor  the  laws  of 
variation  among  these  relations,  are  in  the  least  like  the  com- 
ponents^ their  relations^  and  the  laws  of  variation  among 
these  relations,  in  the  thing  symbolized.  And  yet  reality 
and  symbol  are  so  connected  that  for  every  possible  re- 
arrangement in  the  plexus  constituting  the  one,  there  is  an 
exactly-equivalent  re-arrangement  in  ike  plexus  constituting 
the  other. 

The  analogy  to  be  drawn  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  point  it  out  in  detail.  The  cube  stands  for  the 
object  of  perception ;  the  cylindrical  surface  stands  for  the 
receptive  area  of  consciousness ;  the  projected  figure  of  the 
cube  stands  for  that  state  of  consciousness  we  call  a  percep- 
tion of  the  object.  Thus  carrying  out  the  parallel,  we  may 
understand  very  clearly  how  it  becomes  possible  that  a 
plexus  of  objective  phenomena  may  be  so  represented  by 
the  plexus  of  subjective  effects  produced,  that  though  the 
effects  are  totally  unlike  their  causes,  and  though  the  rela- 
tions among  the  effects  are  totally  unlike  the  relations 
among  their  causes,  and  though  the  laws  of  variation  in  the 
one  set  of  relations  differ  entirely  from  those  in  the  other ; 
yet  the  two  may  correspond  in  such  way  that  each  change  in 
the  objective  reality  causes  in  the  subjective  state  a  change 
exactly  answering  to  it — so  answering  as  to  constitute  a 
cognition  of  it. 

But  that  which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned  to  note  is 
that  by  thus  representing  the  matter  diagrammatically,  a 
distinct  idea  is  given  of  the  relations  among  the  several 
hypotheses  we  have  been  discussing.  Crude  Bealism  as- 
sumes that  the  lines  and  angles  and  areas  on  the  curved 
Burbce  are  actually  like  the  lines  and  angles  and  areas  of 
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tive  cube  necessitated  by  the  argainent>  there  is  also  ne- 
cessitated by  the  argument  a  receptiye  area  for  the  fig^ure; 
while  it  blames  Hypothetical  Bealism  for  admitting  to  be 
hypotheses^  what  the  arguments  themselves  assume  to  be 
facts  transcending  in  certainty  all  other  iacts.  Finally^ 
though  it  has  a  point  of  community  with  Absolute  Idealism 
in  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  projected  figure  can  nerer 
have  within  it  any  trait  whatever  either  of  the  actual  cube 
from  which  it  is  projected  or  the  actual  surface  on  which  it 
is  projected;  yet  it  differs  utterly  by  declaring  that  the 
existence  of  these  is  implied  as  in  a  sense  more  certain  than 
that  of  the  figure^  since  the  existence  of  the  fig^nie  is  made 
possible  only  by  their  existence. 

The  geometrical  analogy  thus  helps  us  to  see  how  Trans* 
figured  Bealism  reconciles  what  appear  to  be  irreconcilable 
views.  It  was  lately  shown  that  existence,  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word>  can  be  affirmed  only  of  that  variously- 
conditioned  substratum  called  the  Object  and  that  other  sub- 
stratum variously  acted  on  by  it^  called  the  Subject ;  while 
the  effects  of  the  one  on  the  other,  known  as  perceptions, 
are  changes  having  but  transitory  existences.  In  the  dia- 
gram we  similarly  see  that  the  permanent  existences  are  the 
cube  and  the  surface ;  while  the  projected  image,  varying 
with  every  change  in  the  relation  between  the  cube  and  the 
surfikce,  has  no  permanent  existence.  And  just  as  we  saw  that 
Subject  and  Object,  as  actually  existing,  can  never  be  con- 
tained in  the  consciousness  produced  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  two,  though  they  are  necessarily  implied  by  it;  so 
we  see  that  neither  the  cube  nor  the  surface  can  ever  be 
contained  in  the  projected  image  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
though  this  projected  image  can  exist  only  on  condition 
that  they  pre-exist. 

ji  474.  And  now  the  impossibility  of  aU  Anti-Bealistio 
beliefs  having  been  shown  by  direct  analysis  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  and  having  been  again  shown  still  more  dearly 
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by  this  goometrical  analogy^  the  final  remark  to  be  made  is 
that  Anti-Bealistic  beliefs  have  never  been  held  at  alL  TI107 
are  but  ghosts  of  beliefs^  haunting  those  mases  of  verbal 
propositions  in  which  metaphysicians  habitually  lose  them- 
selves. Berkeley  was  not  an  Idealist:  he  never  sac- 
ceeded  in  expelling  the  consciousness  of  an  external  reality^ 
as  we  saw  when  analyzing  his  language  and  his  reasonings. 
Hume  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  existence  of  Matter  or 
of  Mind :  he  simply  persuaded  himself  that  certain  argu- 
ments ought  to  make  him  doubt.  Nor  was  Elant  u  Kantist: 
that  Space  and  Time  are  nothing  more  than  subjective 
forms  was  with  him^  as  it  has  been  and  will  be  with  every 
other^  a  verbally-intelligible  proposition^  but  a  proposition 
which  can  never  be  rendered  into  thought^  and  can  never 
therefore  be  believed. 

For  here  let  me  re-insist  on  the  all-important  distinc- 
tion, ignored  in  metaphysical  controversies,  between  think- 
ing separately  the  components  of  a  proposition,  and  think- 
ing the  proposition  itself;  which  Consists  in  combining  the 
two  terms  in  the  alleged  relation.  If  any  one  tells  me  that 
a  sphere  is  equiangular,  I  can  think  separately  of  a  sphere, 
I  can  think  separately  of  equiangularity  as  a  character  pos- 
sessed by  certain  figures,  and  I  can  think  separately  of  the 
relation  of  coexistence.  But  though  each  of  the  two  terms  is 
thinkable  by  itself  as  something  that  has  been  presented  in 
experience ;  and  though  the  relation  of  coexistence  is  think- 
able as  one  that  is  extremely  familiar  in  experience ;  and 
though  the  proposition  is  therefore  verbally  intelligible  in 
the  sense  that  each  of  its  words  has  a  known  meaning ;  yet 
the  proposition  itself,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  utterly  unin- 
telligible. The  conception  of  a  sphere  and  the  conception 
of  equiangularity  cannot  bo  made  to  coexist  as  object  and 
attribute  in  consciousness ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  made 
thus  to  coexist,  the  proposition  that  they  do  thus  coexist 
cannot  be  conceived,  and  therefore  cannot  be  believed.  Now 
this  confounding  of  propositions  the  components  of  which 
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can  be  thought  only  separately^  with  propositioiiB  of  whioh 
the  two  terms  can  be   thought   in   the  relation   allegedj 
characterizes  all  Anti-Realistic  arguments  and  conclusions. 
When  the  Idealist  says  that  what  he  knows  as  an  object  is 
a  cluster  of  sensations  contained  in  his  consciousness^  the 
proposition  has   intrinsically  the   same   character  as  that 
which  asserts  the  equiangularity  of  a  sphere.     The  two 
terms^  object  and  consciousness,  are  severally  intelligible ; 
and  the  relation  of  inclusion^  considered  apart,  is  intell^ble. 
But  the  proposition  itself,  asserting  that  the  object  stands 
to  consciousness  in  the  relation  of  inclusion,  is  unintelligible ; 
since  the  two  terms  cannot  be  combined  in  thought  under 
this  relation :  no  effort  whatever  can  present,  or  represent, 
the  one  as  within  the  limits  of  the  other.    And  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  it  within  the  limits,  still  less  is  it  pos* 
sible  to  believe  it  within  the  limits ;  since  belief,  properly 
so-called,  pre-supposes  conception. 

Here,  indeed,  even  more  clearly  than  before,  we  may  note 
what  contradictory  meanings  are  given  to  the  word  belief; 
and  how  &tal  are  the  confusions  hence  arising.    In  §  425 
we  observed  the  origin  of  a  remarkable  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of  this  word.     Because   they  have  in  common  the 
character  that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  them,  those 
most  certain  propositions  which  underlie  all  proof,   and 
those  most  doubtful  propositions  which  are  accepted  with- 
out proof,  are  both  classed  as  beliefs.    Though  otherwise 
radically  unlike,  propositions  of  these  two  kinds  are,  how- 
ever, alike  in  this,  that  their  terms  cohere  in  consciousness 
— ^in  the  one  case  indissolubly  and  in  the  other  case  feebly. 
But  now,  marvellous  to  relate,  Anti-Realism  applies  the  word 
belief  to  a  proposition  of  which  the  terms  not  only  have  no 
cohesion  in  consciousness,  but  cannot  even  be  brought  to- 
gether in  consciousness.    The  name  is  given  to  a  proposi- 
tion having  a  peculiarity  absolutely  opposite  to  that  of  the 
propositions  ordinarily  distinguished  by  the  name. 

So  that   in  fact,  every  Anti-Realistic  dystem  is  not  a 
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fabric  of  ideas  bat  a  fabric  of  psead-ideas.  It  is  composed 
not  of  thonghta  properly  eo-called,  bat  of  the  fbrnis  of 
thoughts  without  any  coments.  Whether  it  be  or  be  not 
&  true  saying  that  Mythology  is  a  diaeaae  of  laognage,  it 
may  bo  said  with  truth  that  Metaphysics,  in  all  its  Anti- 
Bealiatic  developmenta,  is  a  diseafie  of  Language.  For  iu 
Anti- Realistic  devt-lopments  are  results  of  those  abnomul 
combinations  of  lingiiiatic  symbola  in  whiofa  they  no  loagw 
perform  their  functions  as  expressing  ideas. 

Nevertheless,  wo  must  not  forget  that  these  oomphcated 
aberrations  of  reason  hare  been  the  ooncomitants  of  a  legiti- 
mate, and  indeed  necessary,  criticism.  Crude  Realism 
olaitnod  its  part  of  knowledge  an  unlimited  territory  which 
transcends  knowledge.  In  showing  how  unwarranted  i3 
this  claim,  Anti-Realism  went  to  the  extreme  of  denying 
to  Realism  all  territory  whatever.  Mett^hysical  ooatro- 
versy  has  been  the  settlement  of  the  limit ;  and  the  histoc; 
'  of  it  has  been  a  history  of  those  ryhthma  which  antagonisCic 
forces  always  produce — now  causing  excess  on  this  side  of 
the  limit  and  now  on  the  other.  But  as  fast  as  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  Subject  acd  Object  approaches  completion, 
the  oscillations  become  leas  and  less ;  and  ^ong  with  tlie 
purification  of  Realism  from  all  that  does  not  belong  to  it) 
the  controversy  ends :  Realism  contenting  itself  with  affirm- 
ing that  the  object  of  cognition  is  an  independent  "riwtiftnffft) 
and  Anti-Realism  having  shown  that  the  cognition  of  it  !• 
entirely  relative. 

§  475.  Thus  ends  our  examination  of  the  Ultimate  Qoes- 
tion.  We  saw,  when  oonsidfflTing  its  nature,  that  Philoaopl^ 
reaches  its  goal  when  it  establishes  universal  congmity 
(First  Priaeiplea,  Part  II.,  Chap,  I.).  Before  stirring  a  step 
towards  this  goal,  however,  Philosophy  has  to  assume  the 
validity  of  certain  primary  dicta  of  consciousness ;  since 
before  there  can  be  thought  there  most  be  some  data  of 
thought.    A.  general  survey  brought  oa  to  the  oonclusion 
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that  the  relation  of  Subject  and  Object  was  a  dictum  of  con- 
sciousness which  must  be  thus  provisionally  accepted. 
Accepting  it^  the  process  of  establishing  congruities  was 
pursued^  until  at  length  it  brought  us  round  to  the  original 
dictum ;  and  we  had  then  to  consider  whether  this  could  be 
absolutely  justified.  The  foregoing  chapters  have  led  us 
not  only  to  the  result  that  it  harmonizes  with  all  other  dicta 
of  consciousness^  but  also  to  the  result  that  every  adverse 
proposition  is  absolutely  and  in  every  way  incongruous  with 
them. 

Finally^  then^  we  resume  this  originally-provisional  as- 
sumption but  now  verified  truth.  Once  more  we  are  brought 
round  to  the  conclusion  repeatedly  reached  by  other 
routes^  that  behind  all  manifestations^  inner  and  outer^  there 
is  a  Power  manifested.  Here^  as  before^  it  has  become  clear 
that  while  the  nature  of  this  Power  cannot  be  known — ^while 
we  lack  the  faculty  of  firaming  even  the  dimmest  conception 
of  it^  yet  its  universal  presence  is  the  absolute  fact  without 
which  there  can  be  no  relative  facts.  Every  feeling  and 
thought  being  but  transitory — an  entire  life  made  up  of 
such  feelings  and  thoughts  being  also  but  transitory — ^nay 
the  objects  amid  which  life  is  passed^  though  less  transi- 
tory, being  severally  in  course  of  losing  their  individualitieSi 
quickly  or  slowly ;  we  learn  that  the  one  thing  permanent 
is  the  Unknowable  Beality  hidden  noder  all  tbes^  chanj^in^ 
ahapest 


PART  VIII. 


COROLLARIES. 


CHAFTEB  I. 


SPECflAL   PSTOHOLOaT. 


§  476.  The  foregoing  divisions  of  this  work  have  had  for 
their  subject-matter  the  principles  of  Psychology^  considered 
as  the  science  of  Mind  in  general.  Though  numerous 
special  fcK)ts  have  been  cited^  and  illustrations  have  been 
culled  now  from  the  mental  phenomena  seen  in  A.T»'tnfl1<i  and 
now  from  those  which  men  exhibit,  yet  the  aim  throughout 
has  been  to  establish  truths  of  universal  application — ^to 
formulate  the  laws  of  psychical  action  at  large,  without 
reference  to  the  particular  forms  of  it  displayed  in  this  or 
that  creature  and  this  or  that  faculty. 

But  the  field  of  General  Psychology  having  been  ex- 
plored, there  opens  before  us  the  far  more  extensive  field 
of  Special  Psychology.  After  the  task  of  arriving  at 
universal  principles  by  induction  from  particular  cases,  and 
the  deductive  verification  of  these  principles,  there  comes 
the  task  of  explaining  by  them  the  multitudinous  par- 
ticular cases  which  have  not  been  recognized  in  the 
process  of  generalization.  The  nature  of  each  mental 
power,  considered  as  a  distinguishable  group  of  activities 
displayed  in  common  by  many  animals,  is  a  question  in 
Special  Psychology  least  removed  from  the  questions  of 
General  Psychology.  The  mental  constitution  of  each 
animal,  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  such  powers  ad- 
justed in  their  kinds  and  degrees  to  the  mode  of  life,  is 
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a  more  special  qnestion — ons  the  remoteness  of  which 
from  qnestions  of  General  Psychology  ia  conspicuous.  And 
theu  amoQ)^  atill  more  special  questions  are  those  presented 
by  individual  peculiarities,  and  by  the  vanations  which  the 
life  of  each  individual  displays. 

§  477.  Of  the  vast  field  of  research  included  within  these 
bounds,  we  ueed  hero  examine  bnt  a  small  part.  Having 
presently  to  follow  out  Evolution  nnder  those  higher  forms 
which  societies  present,  the  special  psychology  of  Man,  con- 
sidered as  the  unit  of  which  societies  are  composed,  must  be 
briefly  outlined  —  or  rather,  such  part  of  his  special 
psychology  as  stands  in  direct  relation  to  sociological 
phenomena. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  ability  of  men  to  co-operate  in  any 
degree  as  members  of  a  society,  pre-supposes  certain  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  certain  emotions.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  efficiency  of  their  co-operation  will,  other  things 
equal,  be  determined  by  the  amounts  and  proportions  in 
which  they  possess  these  required  mental  powers.  It  is 
also  manifest  that,  by  continuing  to  co-operat«  under  the 
conditions  fiimished  by  any  social  state,  the  amoants  and 
proportions  of  these  mental  powers  may  be  modified,  and 
some  modified  form  of  co-operation  may  hence  result;  which 
again  reacting  on  the  nature  is  itself  again  reacted  npon. 
Hence,  in  preparation  for  the  study  of  social  erolation,  there 
have  to  be  dealt  with  various  questions  respecting  the 
faculties  it  brings  into  plsy,  and  respecting  the  modes  in 
which  these  are  developed  during  continued  social  life. 

§  478.  In  the  group  of  corollaries  here  to  be  gathered 
together,  sundry  of  the  facts  and  inferences  already  used  in 

the  development  of  general  principles  will  naturally  recur 

not,  however,  under  the  some  aspects  as  before,  bnt  nnder 
aspects  somewhat  more  specific  and  nnder  relations  to  one 
another  more  or  less  new. 
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I  may  farther  explain  that  while  the  aim  will  be  to  give 
an  adequate  account  of  those  human  faculties  which  take 
part  as  factors  in  social  phenomena,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  limit  ourselves  absolutely  to  the  manifestations  of  these 
faculties  in  human  beings.  Without  glancing  at  the  mani- 
festations of  some  of  them  in  minds  of  inferior  types,  we 
cannot  understand  their  essential  natures,  or  the  modes  in 
which  social  life  affects  them. 

To  re-assure  the  reader,  already  wearied  with  multitu- 
dinous explanations,  I  may  add  that  the  needful  statements 
will  be  comparatively  succinct.  After  the  full  development 
of  general  principles  in  the  foregoing  divisions,  the  applica- 
tions of  them  to  be  now  made  will  be  understood  without 
much  detail. 


CLASSIFICATIOK. 

i  479.  Before  dealing,  even  briefly,  with  special  mental 
boolties  in  a  systematic  wsy,  «e  moat  claaa  them.  Classi- 
fication  is  here  more  difficult  than  usual ;  and  camiot,  in- 
deed, be  effected  in  anything  more  than  a  vugae  vay. 
Obaerve  the  obstacles. 

Though  a  chemist  may  in  a  tew  cases  be  tmcertain  what 
group  an  element  belongs  to,  as,  for  instance,  whether 
seleniam  is  metallic  or  non-metaUic,  yet  genemlly  his  diri- 
sions  are  precise :  the  things  he  deals  with  admit  of  sharp 
separations.  If  we  arrange  animnla  in  classes,  the  diffi- 
culties that  occasiouallv  present  iheraselvea  do  not  hinder 
us  in  marking  out  the  great  diWsions  and  sub -divisions". 
Evolution  of  organisms  tends  ever  to  produce  more  pro- 
nounced partings — alike  between  the  great  groups,  the 
sub-groups,  the  sub -sub- groups,  Ac. ;  so  that-,  using  the 
analogy  of  a  tree,  each  branch,  bearing  its  secondary  and 
tertiary  branthos  down  to  tha^j^Bfep  twiga,  is  always  quite 
distinct  from  its  neighboui^^^^^BMUJyj|^|^pot  be  at 
n  ginncc  obvious  which  of  ^^^^^^^pJN^B^  'nertain 

twig   belongs  to ; 
doubt    completely, 
tho    tree-analogy, 
continual   di\-gi 
there  had  go' 
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from  the  tvigs  of  each  br&acli,  as  it  divai^ed,  there  were 
sent  ont  proceaaes  to  join  the  twiga  of  a  neighbouring  branch ; 
and  that  then,  from  these  two  branches  thereafter  grow- 
ing in  this  linked  manner,  there  were  sent  ont  processes  to 
join  other  similarly-Iioked  branches ;  and  so  on  perpetnally. 
It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  definite  classificatioQ  would  be 
impossible. 

Snch  a  mode  of  development  rudely  symbolizes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  nervons  centres.  There  -is  similarly 
an  integration  proceeding  pari  ptutu  with  a  differentiation. 
But  the  development  of  the  functions  neceesanly  follows  the 
same  conrse  as  the  development  of  the  stntctares.  Hence 
it  happens  that  these  fhnctiona,  which  are  what  we  call 
foooltiee  or  mental  powers,  are  but  iijnperfectly  distinguished 
from  one  another ;  and  there  cannot  be  made  a  classification 
of  them  like  that  which  we  make  of  separable  external 
objeots.  We  may  indeed  recognize  broad  contrasts ;  as,  in 
the  branched  inosculating  strnoture  described,  we  could  say 
of  a  certain  part  whether  it  belonged  to  the  right  side  or 
the  left,  the  upper  or  the  lower.  But  the  perpetual  inoscu- 
lation and  re-inosculation  forbid  anything  qnite  specific. 

Duly  recognizing  the  fact  that  Qio  unspedfio  classification 
which  remains  possible  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and,  indeed, 
needfhl;  and  duly  recognizing  the  fact  that  no  kind  of 
classification  can  be  specific ;  there  is  a  classification  to  be 
othwwise  made,  which  we  shall  here  find  of  great  use. 
Oanying  farther  die  analogy  employed,  let  us  suppose  that 
onr  symbolic  tree  added,  year  by  year,  to  its  periphery,  a 
now  stmtam  of  divergent  branches  with  their  inosoulating 
LldDceBses,  and  thnt  the  lateral  commnnications  thus  esta- 
PUished  became  continually  wider;  so  that  while  in  the 
most  sti-atnni  adjacent  pairs  of  branches  only  were 
ipted,  ia  the  next  above  it  pairs  of  pairs  were  con- 
above  these,  pairs  of  such  clusters,  and  so  on 
>  the  structnres  contained  in  this  aggre- 
ble  severally  as  belonging  to  the  first. 
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second,  third,  or  fotii-th  stTatnm ;  and,  if  each  stratcn  hall 
some  function  in  relation  tg  the  reat,  it  would  be  possiU 
to  cl&ssify  the  liinctioiis  as  Beverall;  of  the  first,  BecondiJ 
third,  or  fourth  order. 

Retarning  to  tho  stmcture  of  the  great  nervona  centre  ii 
which  the  higher  mental  faculties  are  seated,  we  may 
recognize  tho  propriety  of  grouping  them  according  as  they 
are  removed  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  &c-,  degree 
from  those  simple  acnse-faeulties  which  are  the  roots 
common  to  them  all.  Such  a  mode  of  classification 
harmonieea  with  the  results  of  both  analysia  and  synthesis. 
It  is  one  which  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  indirectly  implies ; 
and  we  shall  find  it  vary  convenient. 

Such  difficulty  as  the  reader  finds  in  interpreting  this 
analogical  statoment,  will  perhaps  disappear  on  passing,  aa 
we  Trill  now  do,  to  a  direct  examination  of  the  facts.  These 
will  give  meaning  to  the  symbohc  illustration  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  elucidated  by  it. 

§  480.  I  need  not  do  more  than  recall  the  fact  dwelt  on  J 
in  the  chapter  ou  the  "Composition  of  Mind,"  that  the 
primary  division  of  mental  elements  ia  into  Feelings  and 
the  Relations  between  Feelings  (commonly  called  Cogni- 
tiooa).  Nor  need  I  dwell  on  the  fact  there  indicated  that 
though  thia  ia  the  moat  strongly- marked  diatinctioc,  it  is 
not  an  absolute  distinction.  While,  however,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  at  the  first  step,  that  mental  &cnlties  cao  be 
but  imperfectly  marked  ofi*  from  one  anoUier,  we  are  able 
to  perceive  a  broad  contrast  between  those  modes  of  con- 
scionsness  in  which  the  sentient  states  themselves  predomi- 
nantly occupy  it,  and  those  in  which  it  ia  predominantly 
occupied  by  the  relations  among  them — a  broad  contrast 
between  Feeungs  and  CooNiTiONa.* 

Proceeding  to  anb-divide  these  two  great  classes,  we  find 

*  Ths  cUwiSaaUoD  which  Hera  followt  was  origiiullj  appended  to  a 
oiitiauin  on  f  roteuor  Bain't  wotk.  The  JfmotiMM  md  (A«  WiO, 
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that^  to  take  first  the  GooKinoNS^  these  are  divisible  in  a 
general  way  into  four  great  sab-classes. 

Pre8enta4;ive  cognitions ;  or  those  in  which  consciousness 
is  occupied  in  localizing  a  sensation  impressed  on  the 
organism — occupied,  that  is,  with  the  relation  between  this 
presented  mental  state  and  those  other  presented  mental 
states  which  make  up  the  consciousness  of  the  part  affected : 
as  on  cutting  one^s  finger. 

Prosontative-rqpresentative  cognitions;  or  those  in  which 
consciousness  is  occupied  with  the  relation  between  a  sensa- 
tion or  group  of  sensations  and  the  representations  of  those 
various  other  sensations  that  accompany  it  in  experience. 
This  is  what  we  commonly  call  perception — an  act  in  which, 
along  with  certain  impressions  presented  to  consciousness, 
there  arise  in  consciousness  the  ideas  of  certain  other  im- 
pressions ordinarily  connected  with  the  presented  ones :  as 
when  its  visible  form  and  colour,  lead  us  to  mentaUy  endow 
an  orange  with  all  its  other  attributes. 

Representative  cognitions  ;  or  those  in  which  consciousness 
is  occupied  with  the  relations  among  ideas  or  represented 
sensations ;  as  in  all  acts  of  recollection. 

Be'representative  cognitions  ;  or  those  in  which  the  occu- 
pation of  consciousness  is  not  by  representations  of  special 
relations,  that  have  before  been  presented  to  consciousness ; 
but  those  in  which  such  represented  special  relations  are 
thought  of  merely  as  comprehended  in  a  general  relation. 
Here  the  concrete  relations  once  experienced  are,  in 
so  far  as  they  become  objects  of  consciousness  at  all,  only 
incidentally  represented,  along  with  the  abstract  relation 
which  formulates  them.  The  ideas  resulting  from  this 
abstraction,  do  not  themselves  represent  actual  experiences ; 
but  are  symbols  which  stand  for  groups  of  such  actual 
experiences — ^represent  aggregates  of  representations.  And 
thus  they  may  be  called  re-representative  cognitions.  It  is 
clear  that  the  process  of  re-representation  is  carried  to 
higher  stages,  as  the  thought  becomes  more  abstract. 

L  L 
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Ptosring  now  to  the  seoond  great  daas,  which  we  dia- 
tingnish  as  Fxxlikqs,  we  fimd  that  theee  are  divisible  into 

four  parallel  sub-classes. 

Presentative  feelings,  ordinarily  called  eensationB,  are 
those  mental  states  in  which^  instead  of  regarding  a  cor- 
poreal impression  as  of  this  or  that  kind,  or  as  located  here 
or  there^  wo  contemplate  it  in  itself  as  pleasure  or  pain :  as 
when  inhaling  a  perfome. 

Preaeniative^representatfve feelings,  embracing  a  great  part 
of  what  we  commonly  call  emotions^  are  those  in  whidb  a 
sensation,  or  group  of  sensations,  or  gronp  of  senaations  and 
ideas,  arouses  a  vast  aggregation  of  represented  sensations; 
partly  of  individual   experience,   but  chiefly  deeper  than 
individual  experience,  and,  consequently,  indefinite.    The 
emotion  of  terror  may  serve  as  an  example.    Along  with 
certain  impressions  made  on  the  eyes  or  ears,  or  both,  are 
recalled  into  consciousness  many  of  the  pains  to  which  such 
impressions  have  before  been  the  antecedents;  and  when 
the  relation  between  such  impressions  and  such  pains  lias 
boon  habitual  in  the  race,  the  definite  ideas  of  the  pains 
which  individual  experience  has  given,  are  accompanied  by 
the  indefiuite  pains  that  result  from  inherited  experience— 
vaguo  feelings  which  we  may  call  organic  representations. 

Reprcseniaiive  feelings,  comprehending  the  ideas  of  the 
feelings  above  classed,  when  they  are  caUed  up  apart  fipom 
the  appropriate  external  excitements.  The  feelings  so  re- 
presented may  either  be  simple  ones  of  the  kinds  first 
named,  as  tastes,  colours,  sounds,  Ac. ;  or  they  may  be  in- 
volved ones  of  the  kinds  last  named.  Instances  of  these 
are  the  feelings  with  which  the  descriptive  poet  writes,  and 
which  are  aroused  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

Re'reprcsentative  feelings,  under  which  head  are  included 
those  more  complex  sentient  states  that  aro  less  the  direct 
results  of  external  excitements  than  the  indirect  or  reflex 
results  of  them.  The  love  of  property  is  a  feeling  of  this 
kind.     It  is  awakened  not  by  the  presence  of  any  special 
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object,  but  by  ownable  objects  at  large;  and  it  is  not  firom 
the  mere  presence  of  sach  objects,  bnt  firom  a  certain  ideal 
relation  to  them,  that  it  arises.  It  consists,  not  of  the 
represented  advantages  of  possessing  this  or  that,  but  of 
the  represented  advantages  of  possession  in  general — ^is  not 
made  np  of  certain  concrete  representations,  bnt  of  the 
abstracts  of  many  concrete  representations;  and  so  is  re- 
representative.  The  higher  sentiments,  as  that  of  justice, 
are  still  more  completely  of  this  nature.  Here  the  sentient 
state  is  compounded  out  of  sentient  states  that  are  them- 
selves whoUy,  or  almost  wholly,  re-representative. 

Critical  examination  of  these  groups  proves  them  to  be 
but  indefinitely  distinguishable.  That  impossibility  of 
sharp  separation  which  even  the  two  primary  groups  present, 
is  presented  still  more  obviously  by  the  secondary  groups ; 
and  becomes  more  conspicuous  as  we  ascend  to  the  highest 
of  these.  If  we  set  out  with  the  simplest  sensation  or  pre- 
sentative  feeling,  we  cannot  free  it  from  representative  ac- 
companiments :  these  are  involved  both  in  the  identification 
of  it  as  such  or  such,  and  in  the  localization  of  it  in  Time 
and  Space.  On  passing  to  Perception  proper,  we  meet 
countless  gradations  in  which  the  quantity  of  represented 
elements  bears  an  increasing  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  pre- 
sented elements.  When,  having  dropped  all  presented 
elements,  we  enter  the  region  of  purely-representative 
cognitions,  we  rise  by  degrees  to  greater  heights  of  re-re- 
presentation. Similarly  with  the  Feelings.  The  quantity 
of  representative  feeling  which  accompanies  a  simple  presen- 
tative  feeling  is  indefinitely  variable — ^witness  the  contrast 
between  the  touch  of  a  stone  and  the  odour  of  hay,  one  of 
wkkth  recalls  other  feelings  in  but  inappreciable  amounts, 
the  otibier  of  which  may  produce  a  decided  wave  of 
emotion.  And  in  the  region  of  feelings  that 
preoontative  element,  there  is  a  gradual  passage 
the  representativeness  reaches  its  extreme. 
~ecogmzing  the  &ct  that  consciousness  is 

L  L  2 
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an  entangled  plexus  wliiclx  cannot  be  cot  into  parts  without 
more  or  less  arbitrariness ;  and  while  fblly  recognizing  the 
consequent  fact  that  the  classification  here  outlined  is 
open  to  criticiBms  like  those  above  passed  on  classificstioDS 
otherwise  framed;  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  the  classi- 
fication according  to  degree  of  representativeness,  applicable 
alike  to  Cognitions  and  Feelings,  is  especially  adapted  to 
our  present  purpose.    Note  the  several  reasons. 

§  481.  In  the  first  place,  it  answers  as   a  measure  of 
Evolution,  considered  under  its  widest  aspects. 

Degree  of  representativeness  implies  proportionate  de- 
gree of  integration.  The  number  of  represented  states 
connected  in  thought  with  a  certain  presented  state,  in- 
creases with  the  development  of  perception.  According  to 
the  number  of  perceptions  integrated  into  a  generalization, 
is  the  validity  of  that  generalization,  other  things  eqnaL 
According  to  the  number  of  small  generalizations  (which 
are  severally  representative)  that  are  integrated  into  a  wide 
generalization  (which  is  re-representative)  is  the  increase  in 
the  breadth  of  thought.  Throughout,  therefore,  the  degree 
of  representativeness  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  unifica- 
tion of  knowledge. 

Again,  representativeness  and  dejiiiiieness  vary,  other 
things  equal,  in  the  same  ratio;  for  all  indefiniteness  of 
thought  is  failure  of  representation.  If  a  child  confounds 
its  p*s  and  its  q^s,  or  if  a  sign-painter,  as  sometimes 
happens,  puts  the  thick  stroke  of  the  M  or  the  W  where  the 
thin  stroke  should  be,  the  implication  is  that  the  mental 
representation  of  a  form  previously  presented,  is  but  vague. 
While  an  artist  who  sketches  a  portrait  from  memorj",  prc>ve3 
that  he  represents  to  himself  the  face  very  vividly.  Simi- 
larly, on  analyzing  errors  in  calculation  or  in  reasoning,  wo 
find  they  arise  from  failures  of  representation  :  the  relations 
among  the  states  of  consciousness  were  not  seen  because 
the  consciousness  was  indefinite. 
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Representativeness  is  also  a  measure  of  complexity.  Ob- 
seive  some  of  the  gradations.  Here  is  a  stupid  dog  which 
knows  its  master  only  by  smelling  at  him.  Here  is  an 
intelligent  dog  which  so  remembers  how  its  master's  many 
visible  attributes  are  combined,  as  to  distinguish  him  by 
sight  firom  other  persons.  Here  is  a  physician  who,  beyond 
this  identification,  recognizes  the  marks  of  a  disease ;  and 
not  only  sees  in  thought  his  patient's  viscera,  but  also  where 
and  what  the  lesion  is.  On  comparing  these  cases  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  increasing  representativeness  of  the  conscious- 
ness goes  along  with  its  increasing  complexity.  More- 
over, representativeness  measures  not  only  the  complexity 
shown  by  involution  of  kindred  elements,  as  in  the  mathe- 
matician who  from  truths  respecting  special  curves  passes 
to  truths  holding  of  groups  of  curves,  and  then  to  others 
holding  of  groups  of  such  groups ;  but  it  also  measures  that 
complexity  which  the  increasing  heterogeneity  of  the 
elements  implies.  Witness  the  advance  from  a  rustic's  con- 
ception of  the  Earth  to  that  which  a  travelled  geologist  has 
reached. 

That  the  like  holds  of  the  Feelings — ^that  in  them,  too, 
increasing  integration,  increasing  definiteness,  and  in- 
creasing heterogeneity  of  composition  are  alike  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  representation  and  re-representa- 
tion have  been  carried,  will  be  manifest  on  reconsidering 
the  above  definitions. 

* 

§  482.  When,  after  observing  how  degree  of  representa- 
tiveness measures  degree  of  evolution  as  defined  under  its 
most  general  form,  wo  observe  how  it  measures  degree  of 
mental  evolution,  as  efiected  in  the  ways  we  have  traced,  we 
see  more  clearly  still  its  fitness  as  a  general  standard. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  growth  of  perception 
involves  representation  of  sensations;  that  the  growth 
of  simple  reasoning  involves  representation  of  percep- 
tions ;  and  that  the  growth  of  complex  reasoning  involves 
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Lee  ^3  ^xk  %z  iht  Tsas^er  is  lihe  ccnoetie^— let  ns  compare 
tbc  saer.'ar  Ac^rrix^es  cf  tbe  du3d«  die  ssrsge,  jm^  die  civi- 
lired  =ai2  ir  iis  tv^zos  gndds  of  rahurc.  An  in&nt 
g^^'ig-  ermspczg  sS  h  cul  and  paxtang  to  its  moadi  what- 
i*  lajs  bc^i  of.  sibows  ns  s  cooscioiisness  in  which  pre- 

ct€d  fr<c^Trgs  gT^BssjT  ppedominaSie.     An  nrchin,  polling  to 
pieces  his  tOTV,  beading  caid-hoosesy  ^^I^ii^  his  top, 
gaihensg  nowers  and  pebUes  and  shrils^  pesses  an  intellec- 
toal  life  dut  is  mainly  perceptive — presented  feelings  are 
here  being  asa^xnaxed  with  represented  feelings,  forming 
kncwledj^e  c:  ie  properties  aad  aciions  of  things  aronnd  ; 
and  wha:  g-r^es  en  cf  higher  repre>eniation,  as  in  that  dra- 
matizing to  which  dells  and  sets  of  miniature  loa-thines 
minister,  is  limi:^  to  actions  observed  in  the  household. 
In  the  hc'j  and  in  the  savage  there  is  greater  eicursiveness 
of  representation  ;    but  siill,  representation  that  passes  not 
much  beyond  those  wider  concrete  experiences  which  larger 
spheres  of  activity  have  disclosed.   Adventtu-es,  triumphs  of 
strength   and   skill — these   furnish   subject-matter  for  the 
talk  of  the  uncivilized  man  and  the  air-castles  of  the  youth  : 
representations  are  practically  limited  to  the  transactions  of 
individuals.     Only  as  maturity  is  approached  do  we  find  in 
a  few  of  the  civilized  such  higher  degree  of  representation, 
here  passing  into  re-representation,  as  that  which  groups 
particular   modes   of  human  action  under  general  truths. 
When,  rising  to  intcll(x;tual  activity  of  high  type^  we  take 
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for  example  a  statesman^  we  find  that  he  is  habitually  ab- 
sorbed in  highly-representative  thought.  What  answer  to 
give  a  despatch  implies  the  imagination  of  nnmerons  in- 
terests and  influences ;  in  the  drawing  np  of  a  measore, 
representations  of  the  balance  of  parties^  of  popular 
opinion^  of  press-criticism,  affect  the  decision ;  and  a  speech 
justifying  the  measure,  specifies  evils  and  benefits  and  di£B- 
culties,  each  of  which  is  a  re-representation  of  many  grouped 
results  of  involved  observations. 

Throughout  the  other  half  of  the  nature  we  may  trace 
kindred  contrasts.  With  sensational  pleasures  and  pains 
there  go,  in  the  infant,  HtUe  else  but  vague  feelings  of  de- 
light and  anger  and  feai^— emotions  rising  but  little  above 
direct  representations  of  bodily  sensations,  and  which  we 
see  exhibited  by  inferior  types  of  creatures.  More  complex 
emotions,  as  love  of  applause  and  love  of  property,  become 
active  in  childhood :  these  are  of  the  re-representative 
order.  Afterwards  we  begin  to  see  those  higher  emotions 
into  which  sympathy  enters:  regard  for  the  wel&re  of 
others,  usually  shown  but  little  in  early  life,  is  more  fre- 
quently manifested.  In  some  such  stage  as  this  the  lowest 
type  of  ^inan  remains  permanently.  Be-representative 
emotions  «r«ly  in  him  rise  beyond  a  quite  rudimentary  sen- 
timent  of  justice.  But  in  the  civilized  man,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  superior  form  of  civilized  man,  a  desire  for  the  public 
good,  sometimes  impelling  to  much  personal  sacrifice,  be- 
comes a  frequent  trait.  Here  the  highly-re-representiative 
thoughts  are  productive  of  highly-re -representative  emo- 
tions. Disregarding  those  simple  surrounding  things  which 
almost  exclusively  interest  the  vulgar,  the  minds  that  are 
most  developed  emotionally,  like  those  that  are  most 
developed  intellectually,  are  filled  with  imaginations  in 
which  the  degree  of  re-representation  reaches  its  extreme. 

§  488.   Throughout  the  succeeding  chapters,  then,  in 
ah  we  lia¥e  to  draw  from  general  principles  the  special 
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ooroUaries  oonoerning  human  nahiie  as  socially  evolved, 
degree  of  repreBentatdveneBS  will  be  our  standard  of  degree 
of  evolntion. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  will  thus  measore  the  leading 
traits  of  inteUectnal  development,  as  it  affects,  and  is 
affected  by,  civilization.  In  the  subsequent  chapters  we 
will  similarly  deal  with  the  accompanying  ftmntional  de- 
velopment. 


CHAPTER   m. 

DIYELOPMBNT  OF  CONOBPTIONS. 

§  484.  Dnring  early  stages  of  human  progress^  the  cir* 
cumstanc^s  under  which  wandering  fiimiUeB  and  smaU 
aggregations  of  bmiliea  live^  furnish  ezpenences  oom- 
paratiyely  limited  in  their  numbers  and  kinds ;  and  con- 
sequently there  can  be  no  considerable  exercise  of  faculties 
which  take  cognizance  of  the  general  truths  displayed 
throughout  many  special  truths. 

Suppdse  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  experience; 
then  the  power  of  representation  is  limited  to  reproduction 
of  this  experience  in  idea.  Given  two  often-repeated  dif- 
ferent experiences^  and  it  thereupon  becomes  possible  to 
discern  in  the  representations  of  them  what  they  have  in 
common :  to  do  which,  however,  implies  that  the  represen- 
tative fiEumlty  can  hold  the  two  representations  before  con- 
sciousness ;  and  the  ability  to  do  this  can  arise  only  after 
multitudinous  recurrences.  In  like  manner  it  is  clear  that 
only  after  there  have  been  received  many  experiences  which 
diffiar  in  their  kinds  but  present  some  relation  in  common, 
ibe  first  step  be  taken  towards  the  conception  of  a 
lumber  in  generality  than  these  different  experiences 
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there  shall  be  other  sets  of  different  special  experienoesy 
throoghoat  which  other  constant  relations  are  discerned, 
before  such  a  conception  becomes  possible;  since  such  a 
conception  cannot  else  be  dissociated  finom  a  particular  set 
of  different  experiences,  and  regarded  as  a  truth  belonging 
to  a  class  of  truths  severally  presented  in  other  sets. 

Each  increment  of  this  advance  implies  a  great  increase 
in  power  of  representation.  Clearly,  too,  the  habit  of  repre- 
senting truths  low  in  their  degree  of  generality,  must  be  long 
continued,  and  the  correlative  nervous  structures  well  de- 
veloped, before  many  general  truths  of  this  order  can  be  so 
represented  as  to  make  discernible  what  still  more  general 
truth  is  common  to  them;  since  this  implies  a  representa- 
tion of  representations. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  human  progress 
general  ideas  can  arise  only  as  £Mt  as  social  conditions 
render  experiences  more  multitudinous  and  varied;  white 
at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  social 
conditions  themselves  pre-suppose  some  general  ideas. 
Each  step  towards  more  general  ideas  is  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  better  and  wider  social  co-opera- 
tions :  so  rendering  the  experiences  still  more  numerous 
and  varied,  more  complex,  and  derived  from  a  wider  area. 
And  then,  when  the  correlative  experiences  have  become 
organized,  there  arises  the  possibility  of  ideas  yet  higher  in 
generality,  and  a  further  social  evolution. 

§  485.  Small  power  of  representation  implies  inability  to 
recognize  processes  that  are  slow  in  completing  themselves : 
long  sequences  are  unperceived. 

The  lowest  men,  identifying  intervals  only  by  the  migra- 
tions of  animals  and  the  flowerings  of  plants,  and  unable 
even  to  count  high  enough  to  number  time  by  moons  any 
considerable  distance  back,  have  no  means  of  reckoning 
sequences  longer  than  those  of  the  seasons.  Nor,  indeed, 
do  the  lives  they  lead  furnish  any  motives  for 
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them.  Only  by  becoming  settled— only  by  aggregating 
into  commnnities  capable  of  accmnolating  traditional  ex- 
periences, and  presently  of  keeping  records,  can  men  gain 
opportunities  of  establishing  the  connexions  between  antece- 
dents and  consequents  widely  separated  in  time :  be  they 
those  which  occur  in  surrounding  nature,  in  individual  life, 
or  in  social  affiiirs. 

Here,  then,  as  before,  the  increasing  representativeness 
of  thought  impHed  in  mentally  grasping  natural  processes 
that  complete  themselves  in  long  periods,  can  arise 
only  by  degrees  as  civilization  advances — the  growing 
faculty  and  the  fistvouring  conditions  perpetually  acting  and 
reacting.  Until  after  a  considerable  gathering-up  of  de- 
liberate observations  there  can  be  no  conception  of  the 
astronomical  year  as  a  definite,  regularly-recurring  period. 
Until  after  enumeration  has  become  easy,  and  the  social  state 
such  that  registers  of  some  kind  are  preserved,  there  can 
be  reached  no  definite  conceptions  of  intervals  including 
many  years— even  the  duration  of  a  human  life  not  being 
previously  knowable. 

How  the  lengths  of  sequences  foreseen  are  dependent 
on  the  lengths  of  recorded  sequences ;  how  both  are  depen- 
dent on  long  continuance  of  favourable  social  conditions, 
making  possible  both  the  records  and  the  faculties  that  can 
grasp  the  phenomena  recorded ;  we  see  best  in  Science,  and 
more  especially  in  Astronomy.  And  what  holds  in  this  holds 
in  principle  throughout. 

Hence  it  inevitably  happens  that  the  primitive  man  has 
but  little  foresight ;  and  shows  no  tendency  to  provide  for 
remote  contingencies.  Until  a  developing  society  has 
fiMnlitated  such  registration  of  events  as  makes  remote 
angencies  recognizable ;  until  the  society  has  become 
wtUed  that  measures  taken  to  meet  remote  contin- 
ue not  thwarted ;  there  cannot  be  cultivated  the 
ni  conceiving  remote  results  with  the  vividness 
H>  prompt  measures  for  meeting  them.      That 
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representativeness  of  thought  which  makes  possthle  the 
briuging-togethcr  a  present  causa  with  an  eSbct  &r  disunt 
in  time,  can  bo  only  httle  by  little  increased,  along  with 
the  increasing  &cilitie8  given  by  a  settled  society  of  joining 
such  caose  and  effect  iu  experience.  Only  little  by 
littla,  therefore,  can  anticipations  of  the  future  oooie  to 
have  oQecta  in  checking  the  immediate  Impolsea. 

§  486.  Experiences  made  over  more  numerons,  more 
varied,  more  het^rogoneoos,  more  involved,  as  by  degrees 
civilization  supplies  them  and  develops  the  faculties  for 
appreciating  them,  tend  ever  to  widen  the  possibilities  of 
thought  and  diminish  the  rigidity  of  belief:  modi^ability  cj' 
beli-if  increases. 

Aa  said  iu  §  263,  "mental  evolution,  both  int«lIectuaJ  and 
emotional,  may  bo  measured  by  the  degree  of  remoteness 
from  primitive  reflex  action."  In  reflex  action,  which  is 
the  action  of  nervous  structures  that  effect  few,  simple,  and 
often-repeated  co-ordinations,  the  sequent  nervous  state 
follows  irresistibly  the  antecedent  uorvoua  stat« ;  and  does 
this  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the  discharge  follows  a 
perfectly-permeable  channel,  but  also  for  the  reason  thai,  no 
alternative  channel  exists.  From  this  stage,  iu  which  the 
psychical  life  is  automatically  resfaraioed  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  np  through  higher  stages  iu  which  increasing  nervons 
complexities  give  increasing  varieties  of  actions  and  pos- 
sibilities of  new  combinations,  the  process  continnes  the 
same ;  and  it  continues  the  same  as  we  advance  from  the 
savage  to  the  civilized  man.  For  where  the  life  famishes 
relatively  few  and  little- varied  experiences — where  the 
restricted  sphere  in  which  it  is  passed  yields  no  sign  of  the 
multitadinoos  combinations  of  phenomena  that  occur  else- 
where ;  the  thought  follows  irresistibly  one  or  other  of  the 
few  channels  which  the  experiences  have  made  for  it 
■ — cannot  be  determined  in  some  other  direction  for  want  of 
some  other  channel.    But  as  fast  as  advancing  civilization 
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brings  more  nnmerous  experiences  to  each  man,  as  well  as 
accumnlations  of  other  men's  experiences,  past  and  present, 
the  eyer-mnltiplying  connexions  of  ideas  that  result  imply 
ever-multiplying  possibilities  of  thought.  The  convictions 
throughout  a  wide  range  of  cases  are  rendered  less  fixed. 
Other  causes  than  those  which  are  usual  become  conceiv- 
able ;  other  effects  can  be  imagined ;  and  hence  there  comes 
an  increasing  modifiability  of  opinion.  This  modifiability 
of  opinion  reaches  its  extreme  in  those  most  highly- 
cultured  whose  multitudinous  experiences  include  many 
experiences  of  errors  discovered ;  and  whose  representative- 
ness of  thought  is  so  far  reaching  that  they  habitually 
call  to  mind  the  various  possibilities  of  error,  as  con- 
stituting a  general  reason  for  seeking  new  evidence  and 
subjecting  their  conclusions  to  revision. 

If  we  glance  over  the  series  of  contrasted  modes  of  think- 
ing which  civilization  presents,  beginning  with  the  savage 
who,  seized  by  the  fancy  that  something  is  a  charm  or  an 
omen,  thereafter  continues  firmly  fixed  in  that  belief,  and 
ending  with  the  man  of  science  whose  convictions,  firm 
where  he  is  conscious  of  long-accumulated  evidence  having 
no  exception,  are  plastic  where  the  evidence  though  abun- 
dant is  not  yet  overwhelming ;  we  see  how  an  increase  in 
freedom  of  thought  goes  along  with  that  higher  representa- 
tiveness accompanying  further  mental  evolution. 

§  487.  Along  with  the  relative  simplicity,  relative  pcerty, 
and  relative  rigidity,  which  characterize  thought  in  its  less- 
developed  phases,  there  goes  a  relative  limitation  to  con- 
crete conceptions :  abstmct  conceptions  are  impossible. 

On  reconsidering  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
necessary  order  of  the  ascending  steps,  from  few  and  small 
groups  of  experiences  to  the  groups  of  such  groups  in 
which  are  discerned  truths  of  wide  generality,  and  so  on  to 
larger  groups ;  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the  experiences 
are  simple  and  little  varied,  the  terms  of  thought  must  bo 
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specific  things  and  actions.    Only  as  fSsLst  as  general  facts 
presented  in  common  by  many  spedal  &ctB,  oome  to  be 
recognized,  can  there  arise  conceptions  having  proportionate 
abstractness— conceptions  having  the  peculiarity  that  the 
matter  of  thought  is  no  longer  any  one  object,  or  any  one 
action,  but  a  trait  common  to  many.     With  some  object  or 
action  remembered  as  exemplifying  an  attribute  or  relation, 
there  is  joined  the  consciousness  of  a  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage throughout  which  it  also  occurs:   the  result  being 
that  this  attribute  or  relation  tends  to  be  dissociated  in 
consciousness  from  each  member  of  the  assembli^.     Such 
conceptions  of  one  degree  of  abstractness  having  become 
familiar,  there  arises  the  possibility  of  re-abstraotion — ^the 
possibility  of  recognizing  more-abstract  truths  common  to 
many  of  these  less-abstract  truths.    Each  further  step  of 
this  kind,  which,  as  we  see,  implies  a  higher  degree  of 
representation  and  re-representation,  is  a  further  emancipa- 
tion from  the  primordial  concreteness  of  consciousness. 
The  terms  of  thought  are  no  longer  particular  things  and 
particular  acts  performed  by  them ;  but  there  are  more  and 
more  distinctly  conceived  the  general  characters  of  things 
and   classes  of  things,  considered  apart  from  the  things 
themselves ;  and  there  are  more  and  more  distinctly  con- 
ceived the  general  forces  displayed,  considered  apart  from 
the  particular  actions. 

After  a  certain  stage  in  this  progress  there  become  pos- 
sible the  conceptions  of  a  property  and  of  a  caiise,  which  at 
first  are  impossible.  Until  many  special  properties  have 
been  abstracted  from  groups  of  things  displaying  them,  no 
such  thing  as  the  conception  of  a  property  in  general,  con- 
sidered apart  from  special  properties,  can  be  reached ;  and 
only  after  many  special  causes  have  been  separated  in 
thought  from  the  classes  of  actions  exempliiying  them,  can 
there  be  formed  any  notion  of  cause  in  general. 

It  will  be  manifest,  therefore,  that  primitive  thinking, 
which  for  each    concrete   consequent  assigns  a  concrete 
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antecedent  (if  it  assigns  any)  does  this  not  by  choice  but 
by  necessity.  There  mast  be  accnmolation  of  experiences 
more  nomeroos^  more  varied^  more  heterogeneous — there  most 
be  a  correlative  gradual  increase  of  organized  fiEumlty  and 
corresponding  representativeness  of  thought,  before  there  can 
be  reached  even  the  lower  orders  of  those  conceptions  we 
distinguish  as  scientific.  Similarly,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
conceptions  we  distinguish  as  religious,  necessarily  pass 
through  parallel  gradations.  From  the  demon,  thought  of 
by  the  savage  under  a  form  equally  concrete  with  that  of 
the  enemy  he  fights,  up  to  that  most  abstract  consciousness 
of  Universal  Power,  to  which  a  scattered  few  have  reached, 
there  is  a  progress  made  possible  only  by  thatdevelopment 
of  faculty  which  advancing  civilization  has  produced. 

§  488.  Experiences  such  as  those  received  by  the  primi- 
tive man,  furnish  but  few  data  for  the  conception  of 
uniformity  ;  whether  as  displayed  in  things  or  in  relations. 
The  notion  of  likeness,  though  to  us  seeming  so  simple  a 
notion,  is  one  gradually  reached  by  that  process  of  abstrac- 
tion which  accompanies  increasing  representativeness  of 
thought ;  and  the  daily  impressions  which  the  savage  gets, 
yield  the  elements  of  the  notion  very  imperfectly  and  in  but 
few  cases. 

Of  all  the  objects  around — ^trees,  stones,  hills,  pieces  of 
water,  clouds,  &c. — ^most  differ  widely  in  size,  or  shape,  or 
colour,  or  in  all  these ;  and  few  approach  complete  likeness 
so  nearly  as  to  make  discrimination  difficult.  Even  between 
ftTiiTniila  of  the  same  species  the  differences  are  usually 
discernible  enough ;  aud  even  where  the  individuals  have  the 
greatest  degree  of  likeness,  it  rarely  happens  that,  whether 
alive  or  dead,  they  are  presented  in  just  the  same  attitudes. 
Among  odours,  tastes,  colours,  and  the  sounds  made  by 
living  creatures,  there  are,  indeed,  close  approximations; 
but  there  is  rarely  indistinguishableness.  It  is  only  along 
with  a  gradual  development   of  the  arts,  accompanying 
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ascending  stages  of  civilization,  that  there  come  fireqnent 
experionoes  of  perfectly  straight  lines  admitting  of  complete 
apposition ;  bringing  the  perceptions  of  equality  and 
inequality. 

Still  more  devoid  is  savage  life  of  the  ezpenenoee  which 
generate  the  conception  of  uniformity  of  succession.  The 
sequences  observed  from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to  day,  seem 
anything  but  uniform  :  difference  is  a  tar  more  conspicuous 
trait  among  them.  Though  by  stones  thrown  and  arrows 
shot,  certain  uniformities  of  sequence  are  presented — ^though 
after  ascent  there  is  descent,  and  after  motion  there  is  rest ; 
yet  in  no  two  cases  are  the  relations  of  phenomena  alike : 
the  heights  reached,  the  curves  described,  and  the  times  taken, 
obviously  disagree.  And  since,  as  above  shown,  a  general 
relation  becomes  thinkable  apart  from  the  many  special  rela- 
tions displaying  it,  only  as  the  &culty  of  abstraction 
develops,  it  is  only  as  the  experiences  cultivate  this  £aculty 
that  uniformities  of  sequence,  even  of  simple  kinds,  become 
recognizable  as  uniformities.  To  sequences  of  longer 
durations  and  to  those  having  more  involved  antecedents 
and  consequents,  the  conception  cannot  be  extended  until 
much  later.  Save  in  these  few  mechanical  motions,  there  is 
but  little  regularity  among  the  events  experienced.  The 
animals  chased  do  not  behave  twice  in  just  the  same  ways. 
Individuals  of  the  tribe  conduct  themselves  more  or  less 
diversely  under  like  conditions ;  and  each  is  more  or  less 
variable.  Though  each  kind  of  plant  yields  its  fruit  in 
successive  years  at  times  not  differing  greatly,  yet  in  the 
absence  of  an  astronomical  measure  of  the  seasons,  such 
regularity  as  it  displays  is  not  distinctly  appreciable.  And 
the  astronomical  sequences  themselves,  though  exhibiting 
great  regularity  to  the  civilized  races  who  have  registered 
and  analyzed  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  do  not 
exhibit  it  to  the  uncivilized :  such  likenesses  of  daily 
motions  as  are  conspicuous,  being  obscured  by  unlikenesses. 
So  that  if  we  contemplate  primitive  human  life  as  a  whole. 
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we  see  that  multiformity  of  sequence  rather  than  uniformity 
of  sequence  is  the  notion  which  it  tends  to  generate. 

When,  after  glancing  at  these  original  circumstances  of 
the  race^  we  turn  to  the  circumstances  brought  about  by 
civilization^  we  see  that  only  as  fast  as  the  practice  of  the 
arts  develops  the  idea  of  measure,  can  the  consciousness  of 
uniformity  become  clear.  For  only  after  the  use  of  instru- 
ments for  measuring  lengths  had  made  familiar  the  abstract 
ideas  of  equality  and  inequality  ;  and  only  after  the  use  of 
rude  appliances  for  measuring  intervals  of  time  had  pven 
distinct  ideas  of  equal  and  unequal  durations ;  and  only  after 
the  use  of  the  balance  had  made  definite  the  consciousness 
of  equal  and  unequal  weights ;  did  there  come  into  exist- 
ence the  materials  for  that  conception  of  uniformity  of 
actions  and  sequences  which  now  seems  to  us  so  natural. 

And  if  particular  uniformities  and  classes  of  uniformities 
can  be  disentangled  only  as,  along  with  progi*essing  civi- 
lization and  progressing  arts,  there  come  multiplying  gene- 
ralizations and  abstractions,  with  developing  fitcultics  for 
grasping  them ;  then  the  conception  of  uniformity  in  general, 
which  is  an  abstraction  from  many  particular  uniformities, 
remains  for  a  long  time  an  impossible  one. 

Thus  the  belief  in  an  unchanging  order — ^the  belief  in 
law,  now  spreading  among  the  more  cultivated  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  is  a  belief  of  which  the  primitive  man  is 
absolutely  incapable.  Not  simply  does  he  lack  the  experi- 
ences that  give  materials  for  the  conception,  but  he  lacks 
the  power  of  framing  the  conception :  he  is  unable  to  think 
even  of  a  single  law,  much  less  of  law  in  general.  The  need- 
ful representativeness  of  thought  is  to  be  acquired  only  by 
the  inheritance  of  accumulated  increments  of  faculty  suc- 
cessively organized ;  and  it  is  even  now  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  only  by  a  very  small  minority. 

§  489.  Progress  in  dejlnitenesa  of  thought  is  one  of  the 
concomitants  of  that  progressing  representativeness  which 
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makes  possible  increasing  generality,  increasing  absiaract- 
ness,  and  the  resnlting  conceptions  of  constant  relations  of 
coexistence  and  sequence. 

Those  conditions  furnished  by  advancing  civilization  which 
make    possible  the  notion   of  nniformiiy,   simnltaneonsly 
mako  possible  the  notion  of  exactness.      Until  measures  of 
Space,  Time,  and  Force,  come  to  be  used,  there  is  nothing 
to  cultivate  a  consciousness  of  definite  agreement.      Like- 
nesses as   perceived  by  the  primitive  man,  scarcely  ever 
reaching  to  the  perfect  equality  which  the  arts  enable  us  to 
produce,  the  ideas  of  exactness  and  inexactness  do  not  get 
clearly  contrasted.     This  which  holds    among   compared 
attributes,  holds  still  more  among  compared  relations.    In 
the  absence  of  appliances  for  measuring  Time  and  Force, 
nothing  like  specific  connexions  can  be  established  among 
causes  and  efiects.    The  only  specific  connexions  observable 
are  those  among  the  attributes  of  each  species  of  animal ; 
and  even  these  present  variations  which  conflict  with  the 
conception  of  preciseness. 

Hence  the  primitive  man  has  little  experience  which  cul- 
tivates the  consciousness  of  what  we  call  truth.  How  closely 
allied  this  is  to  the  consciousness  which  the  practice  of  the 
arts  cultivates,  is  implied  even  in  language.  We  speak  of 
a  true  surface  as  well  as  of  a  true  statement.  Exactness 
describes  perfection  in  a  mechanical  fit,  as  well  as  perfect 
agreement  between  the  results  of  calculations.  Straight, 
and  direct,  and  upright,  are  words  applicable  to  business 
and  conduct  as  well  as  to  sensible  objects ;  and  crooked 
designates  the  policy  that  deceives,  no  less  than  an  irre- 
gular line.  The  general  notions  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment, apply  equally  to  two  lines  compared  in  their  lengths 
and  to  two  accounts  of  an  event ;  and  hence,  in  the  absence 
of  experiences  that  yield  this  general  notion,  accuracy 
of  thought  and  precision  of  statement  are  not  possible. 
There  can  exist  neither  the  habit  of  expressing  things 
definitely,  nor  the  habit  of  testing  assertions,  nor  a  due 
sense  of  the  contrast  between  fact  and  fiction. 
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$  490.  Credulity  is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  this 
primitive  mental  state:  scepticism  and  criticism  cannot 
become  babitnal.  While  there  are  no  clear  general  con- 
ceptions and  no  clear  abstract  conceptions,  and  while  the 
ideas  of  uniformity,  of  law,  of  cause,  of  truth,  are  but  rudi- 
mentary, none  but  vague  notions  of  probability  and  im- 
probability exist.  Such  notions  can  be  evolved  only  pari 
passu  with  the  evolution  of  the  notions  we  have  just  con- 
sidered. 

For,  until  multiplied  experiences  have  made  familiar 
certain  generalities  of  relation,  there  can  be  nothing  in 
thought  with  which  any  anomalous  relation  alleged  can 
conflict.  Only  as  fisust  as  conceptions  of  uniformity  and  law 
are  acquired,  can  there  come  to  be  contrasted  conceptions 
of  things  at  variance  with  uniformity  and  law.  Until  the  con- 
sciousness of  cause  gains  distinctness,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinct antithesis  in  thought  between  events  that  have  known 
causes  and  events  that  have  not  known  causes — ^that  which 
is  natural  and  that  which  is  afterwards  regarded  as  super- 
natural, are  believed  with  equal  readiness. 

Critio.ism  then,  even  of  that  spontaneous  kind  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  obviously-true  from  the  obviously-untrue,  be- 
comes habitual  only  as  fast  as  the  intellectual  powers  in 
general  develop ;  while,  conversely^  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers  implies  the  aid  of  criticism.  And  if 
the  habit  of  spontaneous  criticism  can  be  established  only 
as  the  representativeness  of  thought  increases,  still  later 
must  it  be  before  there  is  reached  the  attitude  of  conscious 
and  deliberate  criticism ;  since  this  involves  re-represented 
experiences  not  only  of  uniformity,  law,  cause,  &c.,  but  also 
of  mauy  errors  that  have  been  made  and  of  the  methodical 
examinations  required  to  disclose  them. 

§  401.  That  in  the  lower  stages  of  mental  evolution 
imaginatimi  is  feeble,  and  that  it  strengthens  with  each  in- 
crement of  intellectual  progress,  has  been  already  said  in 
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Acceptance  cf  a  prcpcsition  at  variance  with  conspicuous 
fact,  implies  either  so  faint  a  mental  image  of  the  asserted 
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relation  or  so  faint  a  mental  image  of  the  known  relation 
with  which  it  is  at  variance^  that  the  incongruitj  is  not  per- 
ceived. If^  for  instance^  a  cabman,  after  the  habit  of  his 
class,  instead  of  driving  along  two  long  main  streets  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  drives  along  a  rectangular  zig-zag 
having  the  general  direction  of  a  diagonal ;  his  erroneoos 
belief  that  this  is  the  shorter  route,  implies  that  he  so  feebly 
imagines  the  space-relations  as  not  to  see  that  the  sum  of 
one  set  of  short  lines  in  the  zig-zag  mnst  be  equal  to  one  of 
the  long  lines,  while  the  sum  of  the  other  set  of  short  lines 
in  the  zig-zag  must  be  equal  to  the  other  of  the  long  lines. 
His  delusion  is  not  the  result  of  imagination  but  of  want  of 
imagination.  And  so  throughout.  By  a  superstitious  mind 
the  marvellous  things  listened  to  are  so  vaguely  imagined^ 
that  the  contradictions  involved  are  not  perceived ;  but  just 
in  proportion  as  the  objects  and  acts  are  imagined  clearly  in 
all  their  characters,  qualitative  and  quantitative,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  believe  as  occurring,  that  which  is  contrary  to 
experience — the  superstition  is  rejected. 

§  492.  One  further  trait  of  developing  intellectual  power 
seems  worth  adding.  In  continuation  of  the  foregoing 
section  let  me  point  out  a  distinction  of  considerable 
moment — ^that  existing  between  reminiscent  imagination 
and  constructive  imagination. 

Becurring  to  the  doctrine  that  degree  of  intellectual 
evolution  may  be  measured  by  degree  of  remoteness  from 
reflex  action ;  and  remembering  how  in  reflex  action  the 
combinations  of  psychical  states  are  limited  to  repetitions  of 
those  which  the  organized  connexions  permit ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  primitive  men,  imagination  can  rarely  go  beyond 
reminiscence,  and  then  to  but  a  small  extent.  When  the 
only  channels  of  thought  are  those  established  by  experi- 
ences comparatively  simple  and  of  few  kinds,  the  represen- 
tetwsis  can  be  little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  pre- 
•  in  their   original  order.     But  as  fast  as  the 
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experiences  increase  in  number^  complexity,  and  variety; 
and  OS  fast  as  there  develop  the  faculties  for  grasping  the 
representations  of  them  in  all  their  width,  and  multiplicity, 
and  diversity;  so  fast  does  thonght  become  less  restricted 
to  the  established  channels.  When  consciousness  is  habi- 
tually occupied  with  greatly-involved  aggregates  of  ideas 
which  cokci*e  with  other  such  aggregates  in  ways  that  are 
very  various  and  not  very  strong,  there  arises  a  possi- 
bility of  combining  them  in  ways  not  given  .experienoe. 
Gaining  greater  freedom  as  it  reaches  the  advanced  stages 
of  complexity  and  multiformity,  thought  acquires  an  ex- 
cursiveness  such  that  with  the  aid  of  slight  sugges- 
tions— ^slight  impulses  from  accidental  circumstances — its 
highly-composite  states  enter  into  combinations  never 
before  formed ;  and  so  there  result  conceptions  which  we 
call  original. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  human  evolution,  then, 
imagination,  being  almost-exclusively  reminiscent,  is  almost 
incapable  of  evolving  new  ideas.  In  that  sphere  which 
answers  to  literature,  its  activity  is  limited  to  the  nar- 
rating of  past  events ;  and  generation  after  generation  passes 
without  a  discovery  or  an  invention.  Along  with  advance 
in  civilization,  original  thoughts  occur  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. Literature  and  art  are  no  longer  wholly  reminis- 
cent; knowledge  ceasing  to  consist  entirely  of  statements 
received  from  ancestors,  grows  by  the  addition  of  new 
truths  reached  through  original  imaginations ;  and  in- 
dustry, from  appliances  once  transmitted  unchanged  age 
after  age,  advances  to  appliances  that  are  with  ever- 
growing abundance  framed  in  correspondence  with  concep- 
tions that  never  before  existed. 

From  reminiscent  imagination,  then,  which  is  an  earlier 
and  less-developed  faculty,  we  pass  in  the  most  civilized 
to  constructive  imagination — or  rather,  in  a  scattered  few 
of  the  most  civilized.  This,  which  is  the  highest  intel- 
lectual faculty,  underlies  every  high  order   of  intellectual 
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achieyement.  And  here,  indeed,  we  may  see  How  erro- 
neous is  another  of  the  current  notions  about  imagina- 
tion. Instead  of  constructive  imagination  being,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  an  endowment  peculiar  to  thQ.  poet  and 
tEe  writer  of  fiction,  it  is  questionable  whether,  the  man  of 
science,  truly  so  called,  does  not  possess  eren  more  of  it, 
TEe  greater  part  of  that  imagination  displayed  in  de- 
scribing scenes  and  narrating  adventures,  whether  in  verse 
or  prose,  is  reminiscent  imagination — ^unusually  vivid,  per* 
haps,  and  distinguished  by. its  emotional  accompaniment; 
but  still  having  little  more  of  the  constructive  character 
than  is  implied  in  kaleidoscopic  re-arrangements  of  ob- 
jects and  actions.  Only  on  rising  into  that  range  where, 
beyond  the  mere  outsides  of  things  and  persons  and  deeds, 
there  are  represented  the  peculiarities  of  character  and 
combinations  of  ever-varying  feelings  whence  the  manifes- 
tations come,  is  the  imagination  exercised  constructive  in 
a  high  degree.  And  the  constmctiveness  of  this  imagina- 
tion, though  widely  different  in  kind,  is  probably  not 
greater  in  degree  than  that  through  which  the  cardinal 
truths  of  science  are  discovered — the  representations  and 
re-repi^esentations  involved  in  the  discovery  of  these,  being 
still  more  remote  from  sensible  experiences. 

§  493.  Intellectual  evolution,  as  it  goes  on  in  the  human 

race  along  vdth  social  evolution,  of  which  it  is  at  once  a 

cause  and  a  consequence,  is  thus,  under  all  its  aspects,  a 

progress  in  representativeness  of  thought.     By  consisting 

of  representations  that  are  more  extended,  more  definite, 

more  varied,  more  involved,  the  conceptions  of  developed 

intelligence  are  distinguished  from  those  of  undeveloped 

intelligence.    And  it  is  because  they  have  this  as  their 

L^^OBunon  character,  that  there  exists  among  them  throughout 

■■I'lheir  ascending  stages,  the  consensus  we  have  traced. 

^^■^■^  •^  Mcial  progress  brings  more  numerous  and  more 

008  experiences,  can  general  ideas  be  evolved  out 
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of  special  ideas,  and  the  faculty  of  thinking  thttm  acquired. 
Constant  relations  of  phenomena  in  time,  observable  by  the 
savage  only  in  sequences  that  are  quick,  cannot  be  esta- 
blished in  respect  of  slow  sequences  until  society  has  become 
settled :  until  then  there  cannot  be  exercised  tiiat  repre- 
sentativeness of  thought  required  to  grasp  long  periods  and 
the  connexions  of  phenomena  presented  in  them.    Widening 
experiences,  producing  more    abundant    and  more  varied 
associations    of   ideas,  diminish  the    rigidity  of  belief  by 
multiplying  the  possibilities  of  thought;  and  this  increasing 
plasticity  of  thought  that  accompanies  increasing  represen- 
tativeness, continues  throughout  civilization  to  make  belie& 
more  modifiable — so  furthering  other  changes,  mental  and 
social.    Advance  in  representativeness   of  thought  makes 
possible  advance  in  abstractness :  particular  properties  and 
particular  relations  become  thinkable  apart  from  the  things 
displaying  them ;  afterwards  the  conceptions  of  property  in 
general  and  relation  in  general  become  thinkable ;  and  as 
the    conceptions    of  property  in    general  and  relation  in 
general  become  clear,  there  results  the  power  of  thinking 
of  phenomena  after  the  scientific  manner,  as  products  of 
forces  acting   under  conditions.     Hand  in   hand    with  ab- 
stractness of  thought  goes  recognition    of    uniformities — 
these  br*ing  reco<i;nizable  only  when   essential  relations  arc 
abstracted  from  their  non-essential  accompaniments;  and  as 
fast  as  recognized   uniformities  multiply,  the  conception  of 
unifonnity  itself,  leading  to  the  conception  of  universal  law, 
becomes  possible.     The  habit  of  disentangling  likenesses  of 
connexion  from    among   disguising  phenomena,  brings  an 
appreciation  of  exact  agreement — the  notions  of  uniformity 
and  of  conformity  act  and  react ;   and  so  there  deveh^ps  the 
idea  of  truth  along  with  the  idea  of  correspondence.     Until 
fact,  considt'red  as  coincidence  between  a  relation  stated  and 
a  relation  found  to   exist,  has  become  clearly  distinguished 
from  ficticm,  in  which  coincidence  has  been  either  disproved 
or  not  shown;  and  until  there  has  arisen  the  implied  practice 
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of  making  comparisons  to  test  alleged  coincidence ;  there  can 
be  no  established  habit  of  doubting :  criticism  and  scep- 
ticism cannot  exist  in  any  clear  forms  until  the  abstract 
ideas  of  accuracy  and  truth  have  been  reached;  so  that 
credulity  can  diminish  only  as  intellectual  development 
reaches  considerable  heights.  This  progress  in  representa- 
tiveness of  thought,  which  brings  with  it  conceptions  more 
general  and  more  abstract,  which  opens  the  way  to  concep- 
tions of  uniformity  and  law,  which  simultaneously  raises  up 
ideas  of  exact  and  ascertained  fact,  which  so  makes  possible 
the  practice  of  deliberate  examination  and  verification,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  helps  to  change  belief  that  is  sudden 
and  fixed  into  belief  less  quickly  formed  and  more  modi- 
fiable; is  a  development  of  what  we  commonly  call  imagina- 
tion. While  throughout  the  lower  grades  of  human  in- 
telligence, the  concrete  objects  and  acts  within  a  narrow 
range  of  experience  are  reproduced  in  thought,  and  the 
imagination  is  thus  almost  exclusively  reminiscent,  that 
development  of  the  conceptions  which  we  have  traced,  im- 
plying a  continually-wider  excursiveness  of  thoughts  more 
numerous,  mere  heterogeneous,  more  involved,  and  bound 
together  more  variously  and  less  coherently,  makes  possible 
new  combinations  of  thoughts :  imagination  rises  into  the 
constructive  form,  and  there  is  an  increasing  originality 
which  tells  at  once  on  the  industrial  arts,  on  science,  and  on 
literature. 

This  consensus  throughout  the  development  of  the  con- 
ceptions, is,  indeed,  an  organic  consensus.  There  is  among 
them  an  inter-dependence  analogous  to  that  existing  among 
the  functions  of  the  viscera ;  no  one  of  which  can  be  effi- 
ciently performed  without  the  rest  being  efficiently  per- 
formed How  necessary  is  this  consensits,  we  may,  indeed, 
see  in  the  less-cultivated  of  our  own  society ;  and  especially 
in  women  of  the  inferior  ranks.  The  united  traits  dis- 
tinguishing them  are — that  they  quickly  form  very  positive 
beliefii  which  are  difficult  to  change ;  that  their  thoughts  are 
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fall  of  special,  and  mainly  personal^  experiences^  with  bat 
few  general  traths,  and  no  traths  of  high  generality ;  that 
any  abstract  conception  expressed  to  them  they  can  nerer 
detach  from  a  concrete  case ;  that  they  are  inexact  alike  in 
processes  and  statementB,  and  are  even  averse  to  precision ; 
that  they  go  on  doing  things  in  the  ways  they  were  taaght, 
never  imagining  better  methods,  however  obvioas;  that 
such  a  thing  as  the  framing  of  an  hypothesis,  and  reasoning 
upon  it  as  an  hypothesis,  is  incomprehensible  to  them ;  and 
that  thus  it  is  impossible  for  tliem  deliberately  to  suspend 
judgment,  and  to  balance  evidence.  Thus  the  intellectual 
traits  which  in  the  primitive  man  are  the  results  not  of 
limited  experiences  only  but  of  correspondingly-undeveloped 
faculties,  may  bo  traced  among  ourselves  in  those  cases 
where  the  life,  relatively  meagre  in  its  experiences,  has  not 
cultivated  these  &culties  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  type. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LiLNOUAQE  OF  THS  EM0TI0K8. 

§  494.  Before  sketcliing  the  emotiom^  development 
wliich^  like  the  intellectual  development  sketched  in  the 
lask  chapter^  accompanies  social  evolution^  we  must  con- 
sider the  ways  in  which^  human  beings  influence  one 
another.  Beyond  those  effects  on  one  another's  intellects 
which  signs  and  words  consciously  used  enable  them  to 
produce^  there  are  the  effects^  much  deeper  in  origin, 
much  more  powerful^  and  in  a  sense  more  important^ 
which  they  unconsciously  produce  on  one  another's  feelings 
by  the  physical  manifestations  that  accompany  feelings. 
The  first  class  of  effects^  wrought  through  language 
pi*operly  so  called^  does  not  here  concern  us;  but  the 
second  class  of  effects,  wrought  through  what  is  meta- 
phorically called  the  language  of  the  emotions,  must  be 
briefly  explained. 

Already  amoug  the  Data  of  Psychology,  in  chapters  on 
Nervous  Stimulation  and  Nervous  Discharge"  and  on 
^stho-Physiology/'  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the 
needful  interpretations.  The  principles  there  expressed 
generally  have  here  to  be  applied  specially.* 

*  The  conception  set  forth  in  this  chapter  goes  back,  however,  to  a  much 
earlier  date  than  the  first  part  of  this  work.  It  is  indirectly  implied  in  aa 
Essay  on  "  Personal  Beauty/'  first  published  in  1853  ;  and  also  in  one  on 
'*  QfaoefnlnesB  "  in  the  same  year.  It  is  clearly  indicated  in  §  200  of  the 
KnI  Edition  of  this  work,  pnblisbed  in  1855.    In  Eaayi  on  the  *'(>rigia 
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I  41.^0 .  E-pfTT  gge^T^g.  Te::iiJbanI  car  oeiitnJ     twnitimial 
CT  -zZL'ZuLiz^ — ■:&  lie  orc^misaci  of  a  ceiroos  disturbazioe 
LiL^  =:frT.  :i3  oiscbsirse.  ibu,  has  on  die  body  both 


JL5  c*f::rr  cxr'.ir'-=c,  ^f^  c^zie^  effect  is  this.  Tlie  mole- 

cc'i.7  n::i:z  dis^fz^aiCrvi  ia  aaj  nenre-centre  by  any 
»:l:L.:;I:l^,  lei-'is  vTer  :.:  dnr  aJ.-sg'  lis^s  of  least  resistance 
tlr-:  1^:11:  lii-e  i.TrTc:L5  sy«cn.  excinng  other  neire-centres, 
and  >e::in:^  tip  cil-er  diiSolLar^s^  The  feelings  of  aU 
f  rder?.  nccrrace  as  well  as  strcniT-  which  from  instant  to 
iiLSTAn:  arise  in  iLvnsoscatsisesA.  are  the  correlatives  of  neire- 
w:^7cs  o:=.:izi:iaIIy  being  generated  and  continoaUy  revet* 
berating  rhroarfroat  the  nervoos  system — the  perpetual 
ntTTcus  discharge  ccnsrirated  by  these  perpetoally- 
gruv-rated  waves,  affecting  both  the  viscera  and  the  moscles, 
voliuitarv  and  involuntarv. 

At  the  same  time,  every  particn]ar  kind  of  feelings 
Scnsaci.>nal  or  emotional,  being  located  in  a  specialized 
nervous  structure  that  has  relations  to  special  parts  of 
the  body,  tends  to  produce  on  the  body  an  effect  that  is 
sp-joial.  The  spec!:U:ty  may  be  very  siu^pl?  and  constant, 
as  in  a  snooze  ;  or  i:  mav  bc^  much  iavoivod  and  variable 
within  wido  linii:?,  as  in  ibo  aorioiis  showing  angor.  But 
a:i  qii:i::nj:i:i':'n>  being  maJie.  i:  is  undLuiablo  that  there 
is  a  CvFtain  srojializiition  of  the  disohartfo,  eiviuff  some 
(iistiiKiivenoss  to  the  bcdily  changos  by  which  each  iWHug 
is  a'0-:iiv.'ai::*.  J. 

H-- li'jf,  in  studying  emotional  language,  we  have  (0  re- 
co<rnize  two  classes  of  effects — those  of  the  fh'n'ustd  dis- 
chariro,  and  those  of  the  rtstn'rtrJ  discliavixo.  And  further, 
this  last  has  to  be  distinguished  into  the  utiih'ncted  and 
the  dircdcd — that  which  takes  place  without   motive,  and 

and  Function  of  Music*'  and  on  the  **Physiolopy  of  Laughter,"  published 
in  1S.")7  and  in  IbUO  icspcctivelj',  special  applications  of  it  are  worked  oat 
Here,  in  returning  to  the  conception,  I  have  developed  it  into  a  moro 
systematic  form,  bud  given  it  Bondry  extemionA. 
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tliat  whioh  is  shown  in  the  nmscolar  actions  guided  by 
motive. 

§  496.  The'  diSosed  discharge  accompanying  feeling  of 
every  kind^  prodaces  on  the  body  an  effect  that  is  indicative 
of  feeling  simply,  irrespective  of  kind — ^the  effect,  namely^ 
of  muscular  excitement.  From  the  shrinking  caused  in 
a  sleeping  person  by  a  touch,  up  to  the  contortions  of  agony 
and  the  caperings  of  delight,  there  is  a  recognized  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  feeling,  pleasurable  or  painful, 
and  the  amount  of  motion  generated.  Neglecting  for  the 
present  their  differences,  we  see  that,  because  of  the  diffused 
nervous  discharge  they  all  involve,  the  feelings  have  in 
common  the  character  that  they  cause  bodily  action  which 
is  violent  in  proportion  as  they  are  intense.  We  have  the 
set  teeth,  distorted  features,  and  clenched  hands  accompany- 
ing bodily  pain,  as  well  as  those  accompanying  rage. 
There  is  a  tearing  of  the  hair  from  fury  as  well  as  from 
despair.  There  are  the  dancings  of  joy,  as  well  as  the 
stampings  of  anger.  There  is  the  restlessness  of  moral 
distress,  and  there  is  the  inability  to  sit  still  which  ecstasy 
produces.  How  essential  is  this  general  relation,  we  see  on 
remembering  that  it  is  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
animal  kingdom.  By  the  violence  of  its  motions  in  strug- 
gling or  running,  we  judge  that  an  animal  is  under  strong 
feeling  of  some  kind;  be  it  bodily  suffering,  or  anger, 
or  terror,  or  be  it,  as  where  the  motions  are  superfluous 
bounds  and  scourings  around,  a  pleasurable  feeling. 

Among  the  muscles  habitually  excited  by  the  diffused  dis- 
charge, are  those  of  the  vocal  organs — ^both  the  respiratory 
muscles  and  the  muscles  which  strain  the  larynx,  &c.  Hence 
the  fact  that  feeling  in  general,  irrespective  of  its  kind,  is 
usually  indicated  by  sounds  that  are  loud  in  proportion  as 
it  is  strong.  The  screams  which  accompany  bodily  suffer- 
ing sate  indistinguishable  firom  those  which  accompany  suf- 
jBsring  of  mind ;  and  there  are  screams  of  passion^  as  well  as 


>^ 


the  aj\aea  made  fa j  cMIilEai  at  pbn-,  k»>»  jwi  Tim  ol  iaaa 
whether  pleasure  or  pvn  u  the  ryrr  In.  injiiJlicuin>f  via 
thia  sdiie  Iav  ie  resolu  that  tke  foaBi^  whnsh,  it  altnnr  *icit 
fediiiff,  di&r  frynx  the  oidiutT  """t*  six  oii£r  ia.  !u<ti£xe» 
bat  in  pitch— departing  from  the  medniia  Gones  mcEcwiieij 
is  pTOportioQ  as  the  feeliog  TTirrrMin  Hoe,  BWh  ^  if  u 
be  ofaaared  that  the  reUdooaliip  b  duplnved  vna^ 
anirrali.  The  Kumda  ther  m&ke  are  alwaj^  s^ns  oc'  tiKCSZ. 
pleasonble  or  painfal,  and  dmilarij  Tirj  in  inosisST  ic^ 
pitch  with  the  fwUitg. 

}  497.  AMiiJe  the  most  coofpicnona  trait  of  ibe  difxi^ 
didcharge  accompanring  feeling  of  anj  kind,  a  that  iz  p»- 
dnccs  contraction  proportionate  in  amoant  to  tbe  feelii^  • 
less  conspicDons  trait  is  that,  other  things  eqaal,  it  a£cu 
moncles  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  sixes  and  the  wetgbu  of 
the  partt  to  which  they  are  attached ;  and  by  so  doin^  vieiii) 
an  additional  indication  of  its  qoantitr.     Sapposin^  a  feeble 
ware  of  nerrooa  excitement  to  be  propagated   anitors^r 
throuj^hout  the  nervons  system,  the  part  of  it  dischar^-:!!  ■-": 
till;  muydus  will  show  its  effecis  most  wliotv  tho  am:=:  <: 
ini.Ttia  to  be  overcome  is  lea^t.     Muscles  which  are  i^-:- 
mid  which  ciin  show  states  of  contraction  in:o  which  lir/ 
iiri-   thrown  only  hj-  moring  limbs  or  oiher  heavy  massis. 
will  yi.,.lfl  no  sLfftiH  ;    while  small  muscle:^,  aud  those  which 
fiiii  iiir,vo  without  overcoming  great  resiswnces,  will  risihJr 
^■^[HlJlll  to  this  feoble  wave. 
K'"i'<'ral  order  in  the  excitation  of  mu^clv^.J 
Ihi!  strength  of  the  nervous  disehiirge  and  J 
c<jmpunyiug  it. 

Iii;t  UH  first  observe  how  the 
nioHt  fiitnilifir  illustrate  this  ti 
the  miiHuleB  that  move  the  tail 
those  which  ciin  produce  per 
rcsistaucu  overcome;    and  I 
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the  tail  is  the  most  visible  indication  of  a  slight  pleasurable 
feeling.  In  the  cat^  too^  the  relative  mobility  of  the  tail 
enables  it  to  yield  early  indications  of  rising  feeling — ^the 
more  or  less  marked  elevation  of  it  being  a  sign  of  pleasore^ 
and  the  lashing  from  side  to  side  a  sign  of  anger.  In  the 
horse  we  see  that  the  putting-back  of  the  ears^  which  are 
among  the  most-easily-movable  parts^  is  an  early  mark  of 
irritation:  presently,  perhaps,  to  be  followed  by  a  kick. 
Similarly  with  the  motions  of  the  tail  in  a  small  bird,  and 
in  the  raising  of  its  crest  by  a  parrot. 

In  man  this  general  law  is  more  variously  illustrated. 
Primarily,  it  is  because  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  relatively 
small,  and  are  attached  to  easily-moved  parts,  that  the  face 
is  so  good  an  index  of  the  amount  of  feeling — ^its  indications 
being  made  unusually  legible  by  the  partial  or  complete 
absence  of  hair.     Observe  the  facts.  Apart  from 

qualitative  differences  in  the  contractions  of  facial  muscles, 
we  infer  from  quantitative  differences,  differences  in  amounts 
of  feeling.  A  face  perfectly  quiescent  we  regard  as  signifying 
absence  of  feeling ;  supposing  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  concealment  arising  from  intentional  arrest  of  the 
natural  motions.  A  very  slight  contraction  of  those  muscles 
which  wrinkle  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes,  joined  per- 
haps with  a  just-perceptible  motion  of  the  muscles  which 
elongate  the  mouth,  implies  a  faint  wave  of  pleasurable  feel- 
ingj  due,  it  may  be,  to  a  passing  thought.  Let  the  gratifica^ 
tion  augment,  and  the  smile  becomes  conspicuous ;  and  if  it 
fctinues  to  increase  the  mouth  opens,  the  muscles  of  the 
and  vocal  chords  contract,  and  the  relatively-large 
controlling  respiration  being  brought  into  play, 
"is  a  laugh.  If  the  excitement  grows  greater  yet, 
o  be  traced  in  the  effects  of  the  rising  nervous 
nl  order :  the  motions  of  the  head 
h  are  easily  made,  come  before 
^hich  require  more  force  to 
At  of  pleasurable  feelings 


vy 
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Te^iAz:'j.z  :'riy:^y=-i  .    }^i  i-.z:-   i  il^ii  li.:^r*i  motion  o: 
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the  tail  is  the  most  visible  indication  of  a  slight  pleasurable 
feeling.  In  the  cat^  too^  the  relative  mobility  of  the  tail 
enables  it  to  yield  early  indications  of  rising  feeling — the 
more  or  less  marked  elevation  of  it  being  a  sign  of  pleasure, 
and  the  lashing  from  side  to  side  a  sign  of  anger.  lu  the 
horse  we  see  that  the  putting-back  of  the  ears^  which  are 
among  the  most-easily-movable  parts^  is  an  early  mark  of 
irritation:  presently,  perhaps,  to  be  followed  by  a  kick. 
Similarly  with  the  motions  of  the  tail  in  a  small  bird,  and 
in  the  raising  of  its  crest  by  a  parrot. 

In  man  this  general  law  is  more  variously  illustrated. 
Primarily,  it  is  because  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  relatively 
small,  and  are  attached  to  easily-moved  parts,  that  the  face 
is  so  good  an  index  of  the  amount  of  feeling — ^its  indications 
being  made  unusually  legible  by  the  partial  or  complete 
absence  of  hair.     Observe  the  facts.  Apart  from 

qualitative  differences  in  the  contractions  of  faciiJ  muscles, 
we  infer  from  quantitative  differences,  differences  in  amounts 
of  feeling.  A  face  perfectly  quiescent  we  regard  as  signifying 
absence  of  feeling ;  supposing  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  concealment  arising  from  intentional  arrest  of  the 
natural  motions.  A  very  slight  contraction  of  those  muscles 
which  wrinkle  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes,  joined  per- 
haps with  a  just-perceptible  motion  of  the  muscles  which 
elongate  the  mouth,  implies  a  faint  wave  of  pleasurable  feel** 
ing,  due,  it  may  be,  to  a  passing  thought.  Let  the  gratifica- 
tion augment,  and  the  smile  becomes  conspicuous ;  and  if  it 
continues  to  increase  the  mouth  opens,  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  vocal  chords  contract,  and  the  relatively*large 
muscles  controlling  respiration  being  brought  into  play, 
there  results  a  laugh.  If  the  excitement  grows  greater  yet, 
there  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  effects  of  the  rising  nervous 
discharge,  the  same  general  order :  the  motions  of  the  head 
and  those  of  the  hands,  which  are  easily  made,  come  before 
those  of  the  legs  and  trunk,  which  require  more  force  to 
produce  them.     So  that  the  amount  of  pleasurable  feeling. 


y/ 
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irrespective  of  its  Icind,  comes  to  be  indicated  ncn  mk  I7 
tlie  qnantity  of  muscular  conttsctiotij  bot  also  br  its  o- 
tribntion.  It  is  so,   too,    with    paisfbl  fc*fay- 

Passing  over  for  the  present  nnlikeDess  in  the  Dombiiiuxci 
of  contractions,  TOhicli  as  wa  shall  see  has  anothe-  caose, 
the  marks  of  pain  which  the  face  yields  show  ns  panBel 
gradations.  A  slight  knittinfr  of  the  brows  is  TWR^niied 
as  a  sign  of  annoyance.  Strengthening  into  a  tro^nL  it 
is  nndiTstood  to  show  positive  vexation.  Joiapd  m- 
sently  with  contortions  of  the  mouth,  and  perhaps  licse 
actions  of  the  temporal  muscles  which  cause  settins  of  1^ 
teeth,  it  implies  auger.  And  then,  thong'h  the  vocal  xsi 
respirators'  muscles  are  a'cted  on  in  a  way  diSer^ni  friic 
that  in  which  they  are  acted  on  by  pleasurable  fedinp,  va 
the  law  is  the  same ;  for  they  betray  stronger  excitements, 
by  the  motions  of  larger  masses.  When  at  leng-th  fuij  k 
reached,  the  effects  produced  upon  the  limbs  and  bodv  in 
poneral,  maintain  the  ■parallelism.  With  other  forms  of 
pninful  foeling  it  is  substantially  the  same.  Be  it  in  the  rise 
fri>iu  a  iwinge  up  to  acute  bodily  agony,  or  be  it  in  tie 
irnw;»nons  between  rogrct  and  violent  grief,  we  see  ;":ia:. 
Ivyi-'iiv.jr  wi:h  the  small  facial  muscles,  sensati-r.::£  sni 
fi;:i>i:i.n'.:il  sutfiriiiirs  affect  progressively  more  curjcr.-'i? 
1  ".■.■.>/. OS  :i;id  hrger  muscles;  ending,  perhaps,  by  ox-::i=C 
\:\  :-:<:r.c:\\  or  saviloiiic  huighter  atid  violent  coniortioi!?. 

A  voritU-at ion  of  this  general  principle  is  reached  os  c> 
s-,-v\:r.ir  i!ir.:  it  cxvlaiut;  another  set  of  indications,  n.-;  ;: 
ihe  ua#:  exi'lio.iMo  ou  the  current  supposition  th.i;  ihifr 
i:uisi-:os  i'.i  ibc  f:iLV  which  betray  feeling  are  speciaily-riA:- 
viilid  "  i-,n;si.-los  of  exprc-s'.-iion."  I  refer  to  the  ir.ilicatici-j 
of  v..o:;;:il  sTi'.tis  furnished  by  actions  of  hands  and  fe.  v.- 
I'lLuiug  the  ■'  devil's  tattoo  "  with  the  fingers  on  the  tab*;, 
is  a  rcioc'ii'^eil  mark  of  impatience;  and  often  a  state  3.;; 
plt';t-ui'  i^'ii  ii. i  li!!^'  nsiDg  jest  above  equanimity, 
traced  by  a  uiutioti  of  the  fingers  similar  in  a  kind  1 

J  and  pulling  something  had 
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in  the  hands^  Rnch  as  a  glove^  often  betrays  an  agitation 
otherwise  not  conspicuous.  The  snapping  of  the  fingers, 
too^  is  an  easy  muscular  action  often  indicating  a  flow  of 
good  spirits  which  for  the  moment  finds  no  other  outlet  in 
action.  And  again  we  trace  this  relation  in  the  motions 
of  the  feet.  Swinging  the  loose  foot  when  the  legs  are 
crossed,  sometimes  expresses  general  good  humour,  and 
sometimes  impatience — ^impatience  which,  rising  into  vexa- 
tion, is  shown  by  a  rapid  tapping  of  the  toe  on  the  fioor. 
In  all  these  cases  of  feeling  betrayed  by  the  motions  of  the 
extremities,  there  holds  this  same  common  principle,  that 
the  muscles  moved  with  least  resistance  overcome  are  the 
first  to  betray  rising  excitement. 

§  498.  From  the  diffused  or  unrestricted  dischai^es,  let 
us  pass  to  the  restricted  discharges.  The  special  effects 
these  produce  are  partly  due  to  the  relations  established  in 
the  course  of  evolution  between  particular  feelings  and  par- 
ticular sets  of  muscles  habitually  brought  into  play  for  the 
satisfaction  of  them,  and  partly  due  to  the  kindred  relations 
between  the  muscular  actions  and  the  conscious  motives 
existing  at  the  moment. 

It  is  by  the  restricted  discharge  consequent  on  the  in- 
herited nervo-muscular  connexions,  that  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  one  leading  class  of  feelings  is  made  different*  from 
that  of  another  leading  class.  For  the  restricted  discharge 
which  indicates  any  particular  feeling  externally,  is  a  dis- 
charge partially  exciting  those  muscles  which  that  feel- 
ing employs  during  positive  action.  In  §  213  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  emotional  state  prompting  an  action 
of  any  kind,  is  a  partial  excitement  of  the  feelings  accom- 
panying an  action  of  that  kind;  and  it  was  argued  that 
this  ia  shown  by  the  natural,  language  of  the  feelings. 
-'^PeaTj  when  strong,  expresses  itself  in  cries,  in  efforts  to 
iipe^  in  palpitations,  in  tremblings ;  and  these  are  just 
MttiifiBrtationB  that  go  along  with  an  actual  suffering 
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of  the  svil  foared.  The  destmctiTe  passion  i 
general  tension  of  the  mnsciilar  system,  in  gnashiog  of  ' 
toeth  nnd  protrusion  of  the  claws,  in  dilated  eyes  «id 
nostrils,  in  growls ;  and  these  are  weaker  forms  of  the 
actions  that  accompany  the  killing  of  prey,"  Here  it  r&- 
niiuna  to  specify  the  connexions  thus  indicated,  more  folly; 
and  to  point  out  tho  ways  in  which  tho  expression  of 
passions  in  hnman  beings  is  explained  by  them. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  non-pleasumble  feelings 
•re  most  frequently  and  moat  variously  excited  during  an- 
tagonism. Among  inferior  types  of  creatures  antagonism 
habitually  implies  combat,  with  all  its  struggles  and  pains. 
Though  in  man  there  are  many  sources  of  n  on -pleasurable 
foelinga  other  than  antagonism,  and  though  antagonism 
itaelf  ends  in  oombat  only  when  it  rises  to  an  extreme,  yet 
88  among  inferior  ancestral  types  ant^onism  is  the  com- 
monest and  most  conspicuous  accompaniment  of  non- 
pleasurable  feeling,  and  continues  to  be  very  generally  an 
accompaniment  in  the  human  race,  there  ia  organicallv 
'  established  a  relation  between  non-pleasurable  feeling  and 
the  muscular  aL't.ions  which  antagonism  habitually  can?es. 
Hence  those  external  concomitants  of  non-pleaaorable  feel- 
ing which  constitute  what  wo  call  its  expressiou,  result  from 
incipient  muscular  contractions  of  the  kinds  accompanying 
actual  combat. 

But  how  does  this  explain  the  first  uid  most  general  marie 
of  Don-pleasnrable  feeling — a  frown  T  What  have  antago- 
nism and  combat  to  do  with  that  oormgatiou  of  the  broir 
which,  when  slight,  may  indicate  a  trifling  ache  or  a 
small  vexatiou,  and  when  decided,  may  have  for  its  cause 
bodily  agony,  or  extreme  grief,  or  violent  anger?  The 
reply  is  not  obvious,  and  yet  when  found,  ia  satisfactory. 

If  yon  want  to  sec  a  distant  object  in  bright  sun- 
shine, you  are  aided  by  putting  your  hand  above  your 
eyes ;  and  in  the  tropics,  this  shading  of  tho  eyes  to  gain 
distinctness  of  vision  ia  for  more  needful  than  here.     In  Ha 
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absence  of  shade  yielded  by  Uie  band  or  by  a  liat^  tbe  effort 
to  see  clearly  in  broad  snnsbine  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
contraction  of  those  muscles  of  the  forehead  which  cause 
the  eyebipws  to  be  lowered  and  protruded;  so  making  them 
serve  as  much  as  possible  the  same  purpose  that  the  hand 
serves.  The  use  of  a  sliding  hood  to  a  telescope,  to  shield 
the  object-glass  from  lateral  Hght,  and  especially  from  the 
rays  of  the  Sun,  illustrates  the  use  of  the  contracted  eye- 
brows when  vision  is  impeded  by  a  glare.  Now  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  during  the  combats  of  superior  animals, 
which  have  various  movements  of  attack  and  defence, 
success  largely  depends  on  quickness  and  clearness  of 
vision — if  we  remember  that  the  skill  of  a  fencer  is  shown 
partly  in  his  power  of  instantly  detecting  the  sign  of  a 
movement  about  to  be  made,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
guard  against  it  or  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  that  in 
animals,  as  for  example  in  cocks  fighting,  the  intentness 
with  which  they  watch  each  other  shows  how  much  depends 
on  promptly  anticipating  one  another's  motions ;  it  will  be 
manifest  that  a  slight  improvement  of  vision,  obtained  by 
keeping  the  Sun's  rays  out  of  the  eyes,  may  often  be  of 
great  importance,  atid  where  the  combatants  are  nearly 
equal,  may  determine  the  victory.  There  is,  indeed,  no  need 
to  infer  this  a  prion,  for  we  have  d  posteriori  proof:  in 
prize  fights  it  is  a  recognized  disadvantage  to  have  the 
Sun  in  front.  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  during  the 

evolution  of  those  types  from  which  Man  more  immediately 
inherits,  it  must  have  happened  that  individuals  in  whom 
the  nervous  discharge  accompanying  the  excitement  'of 
combat,  caused  an  unusual  contraction  of  these  corrugating 
muscles  of  the  forehead,  would,  other  things  equal,  be  the 
more  likely  to  conquer  and  to  leave  posterity — survival  of 
the  fittest  tending  in  their  posterity  to  establish  and  increase 
this  peculiarity.  Support  for  this  inference  may  be  found 
in  the  fieust  that  the  male  of  the  most  formidable  anthropoid 
ape^  which  has  canine  teeth  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  tiger^ 
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■mth  jaWB  and  temporal  mnacles  to  matcli,  ia  remarkable  for 
j    an    enonnous   supra-orbital  ridgo    of    bone,   over  which, 
I    whea  angry,  he   is   said   to   draw  the   hair -covered   skin: 
I    BO    prodacing   a    furmidable  frown — that    is,   ax^   efficient 
Bhade,  But  why  ahoold  this  mark  of  anger  be 

also  a  mark  of  pain,  physical  or  moral  f  May  we  not 
in  reply  say  that  since  pains,  physical  and  moral,  aro 
thronghoat  the  lives  of  inferior  animals  as  well  as  the  hfe 
of  Man,  inextricably  entangled  with  the  other  accompani- 
ments  of  combat,  their  physiological  effocts  become  en* 
tangled  with  the  physiological  effects  of  combat ;  so  that  the 
pain,  no  less  than  the  anger,  comes  to  excite  sundry  of 
those  muscular  actions  which  originally  estabUahed  them- 
selves by  conducing  to  sncceBs  in  combat  f  The  laws  of  aaso* 
ciation  will,  I  think,  justify  this  concloaion. 

Another  trait  of  anger,  the  physiological  meaning  of  which 
is  not  at  once  obvious,  is  dilatation  of  tlie  nostrils.  But  since 
combat  implies  great  exertion ;  and  since  great  esortioQ 
entails  a  need  for  rapid  aeration  of  the  blood ;  and  since 
tills  reqnires  not  only  that  the  longs  shall  be  made  active 
bnt  also  that  the  air-pass^cs  shall  be  well  opened;  it 
must  happen  that  such  a  distribution  of  the  nervous  dis- 
charge as  specially  acted  on  the  dilators  of  the  nostrils, 
would  give  an  advantage ;  and  would,  other  things  equal, 
be  developed  by  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  uscfuhiesa 
of  such  a  nervo -muscular  relation  we  shall  see  clearly  on 
remembering  that  when,  during  combat,  the  mouth  is 
filled  up  by  a  part  of  an  antagonist's  body  that  has  been 
seized,  the  nostrils  become  the  only  air-passages  availablO| 
and  dilatation  of  them  especially  useful. 

That  setting  and  grinding  the  teeth  and  retracting  the  lips 
are  marks  of  anger  established  to  this  way,  needs  scarcely 
be  pointed  out;  for  these  obviously  rcsolt  from  exoita* 
tions  smaller  in  degree  bub  like  in  kind  with  those  by 
which  in  inferior  animals,  and  sometimes  in  men,  combat  is 
actually  carried  on.  And  the  like  is  tme  of  the  cleoohing 
of  the  hands. 
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§  499.  That  the  vocal  expressions  of  destractive  pasBion 
are  similarly  explicable^  will  not  be  difficult  to  show.  We 
have  seen  that  before  it  has  risen  to  a  great  height^  the  dif- 
fused discharge  excites^  among  other  small  mnscleSj  those 
which  strain  the  vocal  apparatus ;  and  further  that  in  pro- 
poi*tion  as  the  discharge  strengthens^  the  sounds  become  not 
only  louder  but  more  divergent  &om  the  medium  pitch. 
Given  these  as  tendencies  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
nervo-muscular  structure,  and  they  will  be  modified  and 
developed  in  such  ways  as  conduce  to  self-preservation. 
Hence  the  explanation  of  a  growl.  In  such  a  creature  as 
the  dog,  that  has  to  defend  himself  against  others  of  his  own 
race,  suppose  only  the  automatic  tendency  to  produce  a 
sound  along  with  a  rising  emotion ;  then  an  individual  in 
which  the  nervous  discharge  so  affected  the  vocal  muscles 
as  to  straiu  the  larynx  to  a  tone  of  unusually  low  pitch,  and 
which  so  aroused  in  an  approaching  dog  the  association  esta- 
blished in  experience  between  hearing  a  deep  tone  and 
receiving  injury  from  a  furious  antagonist,  would  produce 
alarm  in  the  approaching  dog.  By  so  keeping  off  other 
dogs,  especially  when  prey  was  being  devoured,  the  indi- 
vidual would  profit ;  the  tendency  and  ability  to  produce  a 
tone  of  low  pitch  on  such  occasions  would  be  increased  iu 
posterity;  and  the  growl  would  become  an  established  and 
well-understood  sign  of  anger — eventually  even  being  used 
consciously  as  a  threat. 

In  Man,  kindred  relations  obviously  hold.  We  have  the 
words  "  growling ''  and  '^  grumbling  **  commonly  used  to 
describe  the  vocal  expression  of  more  or  less  decided  anger. 
OaUiBj  ?rhen  uttered  with  much  depth  of  passion,  are 
vttered  in  the  deepest  bass.  A  curse,  muttered  between 
•Bfe  teeih,  18  always  in  a  low  pitch.  And  in  masses  of 
indignation  habitually  vents  itself  in  groans. 
anger  also  expresses  itself  vocally  in  screaming 
**  obiless  true.  As  already  said,  a  rising  tide  of 
^  increased  muscular  Btrain^  may  adjust  the 
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vocal  apparatas  to  tones  increasingly  liiglier  or  inoreasmgfy 
lower— either  of  these  implying  mnscolar  strain  ihat  is 
greater  as  departure  from  the  mediam  tones  is  wider. 
Hence  either  extreme  of  pitch  is  apt  to  be  produced;  and 
often  there  is  a  sudden  change  from  the  one  to  the  other.* 
Possibly  the  reason  why  anger  that  is  beginning  uses  the 
lower  tones,  and  when  it  becomes  violent  uses  tones  of  high 
pitch,  is  that  tones  much  below  the  middle  voice  are  made 
with  less  effort  than  tones  much  above  it ;  and  that  henoe^ 
implying  as  they  do  a  greater  excess  of  nervous  discharge, 
the  higher  tones  are  natural  to  the  stronger  passion.  An 
additional  reason  for  suspecting  this  is  that  the  like  anti- 
thesis holds  with  other  feelings — that  while  a  groan  implies 
bodily  pain  or  moral  pain  which  is  not  intense^  intensity  of 
cither  is  implied  by  a  shriek  or  a  scream. 

Kindred  interpretations  may  be  given  to  the  phenomena 
of  timbre,  which  further  complicate  the  vocal  manifestations 
of  feeling.  The  quality  of  voice  which  characterizes  an  un- 
excited  state,  is  that  produced  by  vocal  choi^ds  in  a  state  of 
comparative  relaxation ;  and  the  more  sonorous  character  of 
the  tones  expressing  much  feeling,  ending  at  length  in  that 
metallic  ring  which  indicates  great  passion^  implies  in- 
creasiug  strain  of  the  vocal  chords. 

*  How  nearly  allied  in  origin  and  effect  are  these  opposite  divergences 
from  the  middle  voice,  is  curiously  shown  in  the  fact  thut  the  emphatic  syl- 
lable in  a  sentence,  or  that  which  most  strongly  expresses  the  emotional 
comment  on  the  proposition,  is  indicated  by  either  the  lowest  or  the  highest 
tone  of  the  cadence.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  it  i8  the  opposite- 
ness  of  choice  in  this  respect,  that  causes  the  most  marked  contrast  between 
the  Scotch  cadence  and  the  English  cadence.  Thif>  fact  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  very  propositions  which  state  it ;  thus —  In  English  we  CUcend  to 
the  emphatic  syllable.  Aye,  but  in  Scotch  we  just  dincend  to  the  emphatic 
syllable.  Here  if  the  two  sentences  be  read,  the  one  with  a  sudden  rise  of 
tone  at  the  accented  syllable,  followed  by  a  gradaal  faU,  and  the  othar 
with  a  sudden  fall  of  tone  at  the  acoented  syllabie^  followed  fagr  ft 
gradual  rise,  the  characteristic  cuntraat  id  modp  j|  IBpich  will  bft  pciMvvd) 
and  it  will  be  perceived  also  b'>»  Mfch«-  >  ifliMHBhLlteJaMlila  BOli  dt 
the  voice  serves  to  indicate 
thought  expressed* 
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§  500.  Joined  with  these  various  characters  of  emotional 
language  as  physiologically  oausedi  first  by  the  difiused 
nervous  discbarges  and  second  by  the  restricted  nervous 
discharges  that  are  not  consciously  directed^  there  are 
some  produced  by  restricted  nervous  discharges  directed  i 
by  deliberate  motives.  These  often  complicate  the  emo* 
tional  manifestations^  and  make  the  interpretation  of  them 
di£Scult.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  those  restraints 
intentionally  put  on  the  actions  of  the  external  organs^  for 
the  purpose  of  hiding  or  disguising  the  feeling^.  The 
secondary  feelings  prompting  this  conceahnent,  have  a 
natural  language  of  their  own ;  which  in  some  cases  is  easily 
read  even  by  those  of  ordinary  intelligencej  and  is  read  by 
those  of  quick  insight  in  cases  where  it  is  comparatively 
unobtrusive. 

Some  of  the  most  common  are  those  in  which  the  hands 
play  a  part.  Often  an  agitation  not  clearly  shown  in  the 
face  is  betrayed  by  fumbling  movements  of  the  fingers— 
perhaps  in  twisting  and  untwisting  the  comer  of  an  apron. 
Or  again^  a  state  of  mauvaise  hoiUe,  otherwise  tolerably* 
well  concealed,  is  indicated  by  an  obvious  difficulty  in 
finding  fit  positions  for  the  hands.  Similarly,  pain  or  anger, 
the  ordinary  signs  of  which  are  consciously  suppressed,  may 
be  indicated  by  a  clenching  of  the  fingers.  In  the 

movements  of  the  face  itself  there  occur  some  modifications 
of  like  origin.  That  compression  of  the  lips  which  often 
goes  along  with  anger  not  of  a  violent  kind,  probably 
originates  in  an  effort  to  check  the  retraction  of  the  lips  and 
showing  of  the  teeth,  which  is  the  spontaneous  and  orig^inal 
aetion  in  rising  anger.  And  further,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  those  twitching^  of  the  facial  muscles  which  sometimes 
agitation,  result  from  momentary  failures  in  the 
to  check  muscular  actions  appropriate  to  the 

One  fom  of  this  secondary 

<rf  a  feeling,  arising  from  efforts  to  conceal 

kngoage^  we  have  in  certain  relations 
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between  the  positums  of  the  eyes  aod  of  the  head.  Whai 
glancing  at  Bome  adjacent  object,  the  required  adjnstment 
of  the  eyo9  (sappoBing  tho  object  to  be  on  one  aide)  is  mads 
partly  by  tnnuiig  the  head  and  partly  by  taraing  the  eyes: 
the  amounts  of  lateral  motion  given  to  the  two,  main- 
taining a  tolorably-regnlar  ratio.  Conformity  to  this  ntio 
therefore  becomes  an  accompaniment  of  nnconcealed  cari- 
osity. Now  when  there  is  a  desire  to  see  something  on  ons 
side  of  tho  visual  field  without  being  supposed  to  see  it,  the 
tendency  is  to  check  the  conspicuons  morement  of  the 
head,  and  to  make  the  required  adjustment  entirely  with 
the  eyes ;  which  are,  therefore,  drawn  very  mnch  to  one 
side.  Hence  when  the  eyea  are  turned  to  one  side  while 
the  face  is  not  turned  to  the  same  aidoj  we  get  the  natural 
language  of  what  is  called  slyness.* 

g  501.  One  farther  set  of  complications  I  have  left  thoa 
far  unnamed  ;  both  because  they  would  have  confused  the 
czpoBition  had  thoy  been  earlier  nociced,  and  because, 
having  a  widely -difforent  origin,  they  come  under  a  diffe- 
rent and  almost- opposite  law.  I  refer  to  the  effects  wrought 
by  feelings  on  the  vascular  system,  ou  the  consequent 
supply  of  blood  to  tho  nervous  centres,  and  on  the  result- 
ing genesis  of  ntTvous  energy-.  In  many  eases  the 
seoomlary  effects  thus  product^  counteract  the  primaiy 
t'ti'ects  above  described  ;  and  not  unfrequently  invert  them. 

The  restraining  .letiou  of  the  i-.I;;jis  nerve  on  the  heart, 
appears  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  (hose  compbcations. 
'\Vlien  there  is  a  very  intense  feeling,  bodily  or  mental, 
painful  or  pleasurable — the  ovcr-irriiaied  royiu  arrests  the 

c  tlie  pervid  of 
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heari^'a  action  and  oanses  fsdnting.  Here  we  see  that  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  stoppage  in  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  brain^  and  sudden  cessation  of  nervous  dis- 
charges^ the  muscles  relax  and  the  body  falls :  the  feeling, 
instead  of  causing  increased  muscular  action,  paralyzes 
the  muscles  entirely.  This  interpretation  of  the 

extreme  case  being  borne  in  mind,  the  interpretation  of 
other  cases  becomes  easy.  When  strong  feeling  acting 
through  the  vagtia,  does  not  absolutely  stop  the  heart,  but 
only  makes  its  beats  slower  or  feebler  or  both,  there  will 
result  muscular  prostration  that  is  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing as  this  effect  on  the  heart  is  greater  or  less.  And  so 
there  must  come  a  conflict  between  the  direct  stimulation 
of  the  muscular  system  by  a  discharge  that  increases  as 
the  feeling  increases,  and  the  indirect  relantion  of  it  caused 
by  enfeeblement  of  the  circulation  through  the  nervous 
centres  and  through  the  muscles  themselves. 

Two  classes  of  external  manifestations  are  thus  explained. 
The  first  and  simplest  is  diminished  strength.  The  pros- 
tration of  great  grief,  the  enervation  attending  utter  de- 
spair, the  almost  entire  helplessness  which  extreme  fear 
produces,  are  examples  of  this  effect.  It  is  an  effect  shown 
by  loss  of  power  in  the  vocal  muscles  as  well  as  by  more 
general  loss  of  power.  For  while  during  stages  in  which 
they  have  not  too  much  retarded  the  heart's  action,  these 
passions  are  expressed  in  screams  as  well  as  in  gesti- 
culations, when  prostration  of  the  heart  has  been  caused, 
there  is  feebleness  of  voice  as  well  as  general  loss  of 
power.  The  other  class  of  manifestations,  often 

■imnltaneous  with  this,  we  have  in  the  tremblings  which 
"violant  emotions  bring  on.  That  the  general  cause  of  this 
tuik  is  the  same,  we  shall  see  on  remembering  that  trem- 
18  a  mark  of  failing  nervous  discharge  brought  about 
ways.  Habitually  the  hand  loses  its  steadiness 
er  part  of  life  when  the  energies  are  failing.  After 
Bg  illneBs  it  is  more  or  less  shaky.     In  the 
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"We  have  seen  that  in  virtue  of  the  general  law  of  nerro* 
motor  action,  every  feeling  has  for  its  primary  concomitant 
a  diffused  nervous  discharge,  which  excites  the  nmscIeB  at 
large,  including  those  that  move  the  vocal  organs,  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  etrength  of  the  feeling;  and 
that  therefore  muBcular  activity  increasing  in  amount  be- 
comes the  natnral  language  of  feeling  increasing  in  amonnt 
—be  the  nature  of  the  feeling  what   it  may.  A 

seAndary  concomitant  of  feeling  in  general  as  it  rises  in 
intensity,  we  have  seen  to  be  an  excitement  by  the  diffused 
discharge,  first  of  the  small  muscles  attached  to  easily- 
moved  narts,  afterwards  of  more  numerous  and  larger 
muscles  moving  heavier  parts,  and  eventually  of  (he  whole 
body.  From  which  wo  get  a  further  natural  measure  of 
feeling,  apart  from  kind.  Passing  from  the  dif- 

fused discharges  to  the  restricted  discharges,  we  have  noted 
how  there  has  been  established  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
a  connexion  between  the  nervous  plexuses  in  which  any 
feeling  is  localized  and  the  sots  of  muscles  habitually 
brought  into  play  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  feeling. 
Whence  it  happens  that  the  rise  of  this  feeling  shows  itself 
by  a  partial  contraction  of  these  muscles;  causing  those 
external  appearances  called  the  natnral  language  of  the 
feeling.  We  further  observed  that  among  these 

restricted  discharges,  some  which  are  consciously  directed, 
often  further  complicate  the  appearances  by  super-posing  on 
the  primary  effects  certain  secondary  effects,  resulting  from 
the  endeavour  to  conceal  the  primary  ones — secondary 
effects  which,  however,  themselves  constitute  a  natural  lan- 
guage of  suppressed  feeling,  admitting  of  partial  interpre- 
tation. Lastly,  we  saw  that  since,  when  feeling 
is  excessive,  the  nervous  discharge  affects  the  vascular 
system,  there  comes  into  play  an  indirect  cause  of  depressed 
muscnlar  action,  tending  to  neutralize  the  direct  cause  of 
excited  moscular  action — the  joint  operation  of  theae  anta- 
gonist causes  producing  a  mixture  of  effects,  of  which  now 
Bome  predominate  and  now  others. 
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Home  effects  that  imply  increased  contractions  going  along 
with  other  effects  that  imply  decreased  contractions.  The 
unsteadiness  of  strong  passion  may  be  joined  with  violent 
exertion ;  and^  as  we  see  in  the  vibrato  tones^  there  may  go 
partial  failure  in  the  muscular  balance  of  the  vocal  organs 
at  the  ^same  time  that  the  muscles  are  being  contracted  to 
that  great  extent  requii'ed  for  the  production  of  loud  sounds. 
Influences  of  one  other  order  which  strong  feelings  have> 
on  the  vascular  system^  must  be  noticed.  I  refei;  to  those 
shown  by  changes  of  colour — by  blushing  and  gfrowing  pale. 
While  waves  of  nervous  energy  are  being  progagated 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system^  they  are  being 
sent  aloDg  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which,  therefore,  are  apt 
to  produce  on  the  blood-vessels  effects  that  vary  with  the 
variations  of  the  feelings.  The  calibre  of  each  artery  is 
changed  in  opposite  ways  by  discharges  from  two  sources-^ 
some  being  brought  through  the  fibre  that  comes  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  and  some  being  brought  through  the 
fibre  that  comes  from  the  sympathetic  system;  and  the 
calibre  is  also  changed  by  the  pressure  of  the  current  which 
the  heart's  contractions  send  through  the  artery.  Hence 
the  waves  of  nervous  influence  that  are  the  correlatives  of 
feelings,  may  alter  the  diameters  of  the  arteries  in  sundry 
ways,  according  as  they  affect  most  one  or  other  of  these 
sets  of  fibres,  and  according  as  they  excite  or  prostrate  the 
heart — now  causing  that  blushing  which  dilatation  of  the  small 
arteries  involves,  and  now  the  sudden  paleness  due  to  con- 
striction of  them,  or  else  to  failure  in  the  supply  of  blood. 
Hence  the  reason  why,  not  only  in  different  persons  but 
in  the  same  person  at  different  moments,  a  passion  may  be 
shown  now  by  redness  and  now  by  pallor. 

§  602.  To  go  further  into  these  manifestations  of  emotion^ 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  purpose  of  the  chapter.  II- 
Insteations  enough  have  been  given  to  make  comprehensible 
4M^dootrine  which  here  concerns  us. 
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We  have  seen  that  in  virtae  of  the  general  law  of  nervo* 
motor  action,  every  feeling  has  for  its  primary  concomit&nt 
a  diffused  nervous  discharge,  which  excites  the  moscles  at 
large,  including  those  that  move  the  vocaj  organs,  in  a 
degree  proportiouate  to  the  atreDgth  of  the  feeling;  and 
that  therefore  muBculm-  activity  increasing  in  amoont  he- 
comes  the  natural  language  of  feeling  increasing  in  amount 
—he  the  nature  of  the  feeling  what    it  may.  A 

aetftndary  eoncomitant  of  feeling  in  general  as  it  risea  in 
intensity,  wo  have  seen  to  he  an  excitement  by  the  diffnaod 
discharge,  first  of  the  small  muscles  attached  to  easily- 
moved  parts,  afterwards  of  more  numerous  and  larger 
muscles  moving  heavier  parts,  and  eventually  of  the  whole 
body.  From  which  we  get  a  further  natural  measure  of 
feeling,  apart  from  kind.  Passing   from  the  dif- 

fused discharges  to  the  restricted  discharges,  we  have  noted 
how  there  has  been  established  in  the  course  of  evolation, 
a  connexion  between  the  nervous  plexuses  in  which  any 
feeling  is  localized  and  the  sets  of  muscles  habitually 
brought  into  play  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  feehng. 
Whence  it  happens  that  the  rise  of  this  feeling  shows  itself 
by  a  partial  contraction  of  these  muscles;  causing  those 
external  appearances  called  the  natural  language  of  the 
feeling.  We  further  observed  that  among  these 

restricted  discharges,  some  which  are  consciously  direct«d, 
often  further  complicate  the  appearances  by  super-posing  on 
the  primary  effects  certain  secondary  eETects,  resulting  from 
the  endeavour  to  conceal  the  primary  ones — secondary 
effects  which,  however,  themselves  constitute  a  natural  lan- 
guage of  suppressed  feeling,  admitting  of  partial  interpra- 
tation.  Lastly,  we  saw  that  since,  when  feeling 

is  excessive,  the  nervous  discharge  affects  the  vascnlar 
system,  there  comes  intu  play  an  indirect  cuuso  of  depressed 
muscukr  action,  ten^^BiD  neutralizo  thi^  direct  cause  of 
excited  muscular  ad^^^^Bdoint  operation  of  these  anta- 
gonist causes  prod^^^^^^^pro  of  eSbcts,  of  which  now 
8ome  predoi 
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There  is  no  foundation,  then,  for  the  current  notion  that  ^ 
there  are  designed  arrangements  for  the  expression  of 
feeling.  The  Hypothesis  of  Evolution  yields  us  here,  as 
elsewhere,  an  adequate  solution  of  the  facts.  Deep  down 
in  the  nervo-muscular  structures,  as  they  have  been  evolved 
by  converse  between  the  organism  and  its  environment, 
are  to  be  found  the  causes  of  all  these  manifestations. 
By  combination,  in  ever- varying  degrees  and  proportions, 
of  the  discharges  that  are  general,  that  are  special,  that  are 
consciously-directed,  &c.,  there  arise  highly-complicated 
results,  differing  more  or  less  for  each  individual,  and  for 
each  of  his.  constitutional  states.  We  infer  a  priori  what 
we  find  a  posteriori — changing  sets  of  appearances  having 
certain  characters  in  common,  joined  with  sets  of  appear- 
ances that  have  less  in  common  and  are  more  variable. 

Finding  thus  that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  have 
grown  up  these  connexions  between  internal  feelings  and 
external  manifestations,  we  may  now  go  on  to  inquire  what 
has  hence  resulted  during  the  intercourse  of  individuals 
with  one  another. 


f\ 
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^  &03.  If  we  Etudj  the  habits  of  animala  of  different 
kinda,  with  the  view  of  learning  what  makes  the  individuals 
of  some  species  live  separately  and  those  of  other  species 
Uve  together,  we  discover  two  sets  of  causes  uniting  or  con- 
flicting in  various  ways  aud  degrees.  There  are  two  most 
general  functions,  self-maintenance  and  race-maintenancp, 
to  which  all  more  special  fiiDctions  are  subservient.  Each  of 
those  has  a  share  in  determining  whether  the  habits  shall 
bo  solitary  or  gregarious,  or  partly  the  one  and  partly  the 
other.  For  according  to  the  circomstanceB  of  the  species  in 
respect  to  food,  and  in  respect  to  rearing  of  ofEspring,  ad- 
vantage is  gained  here  by  the  one  habit,  here  by  the  other, 
and  here  by  some  alternation  of  the  two.  A  few  inataacea 
will  make  this  clear. 

An  animal  of  a  predatory  kind,  which  haa  prey  that  can 
be  caught  and  killed  without  help,  profits  by  living  alone : 
especially  if  its  prey  is  much  scattered,  and  is  secured 
by  stealthy  approach  or  by  lying  in  ambush.  Gregarious- 
ness  would  here  be  a  positive  disadvantage.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  lar^e  carnivores,  and  also  of  small  carnivores 
that  have  feeble  and  widely-distribnted  prey,  to  lead  solitary 
lives.  Others  there  are,  however,  as  the  wolves  and  their 
allies,  which,  having  large  prey,  profit  by  co*operation  j  and 
gregarioosnesa  becomesj  in  part,  their  habit.  Among 
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herbivorons  animals,  gregariousness  is  general  for  the 
reason  that;  the  distribution  of  food  is  not  such  as  would 
make  dispersion  decidedly  advantageous,  while  certain 
benefits  arise  from  living  together :  more  especially  the 
benefit  that  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  members  of  a  herd  are 
available  for  detecting  danger ;  and  hence,  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  each  member  of  the  herd  has  a  greater  chance 
of  being  alarmed  in  time  to  escape  than  if  it  were  alone. 
Obviously,  then,  under  such  conditions  as  to  food,  any  variety 
of  a  herbivorous  species  which  had  a  tendency  for  its  mem- 
bars  to  feed  within  sight  of  one  another,  would  be  the  more 
likely  to  survive,  and  gregariousness  would  be  increased  and 
established. 

Birds  furnish  familiar  illustrations  both  of  the  genesis  of 
these  habits  as  conducing  to  self-maintenance,  and  also  of 
the  genesis  of  them  as  conducing  to  race*maintenance.  Note 
first  the  contrasts  brought  about  by  differences  in  kind  and 
distribution  of  food.  The  eagles  and  hawks  are 

solitary  in  their  habits ;  so  too  are  the  owls ;  so  too  are  the 
herons  during  their  feeding  times.  A  moment's  thought 
will  show  that  no  one  of  these  species  would  gain  anything 
by  huaiting  in  concert ;  but,  contrariwise,  would  lose  a  great 
deal.  On  the  other  hand,  among  birds  living  on  seeds  and 
on  insects,  which  are  so  distributed  that  each  bird  would 
get  little  or  no  more  by  wholly  separating  itself  from  others, 
we  see  a  tendency  to  gregariousness.  This  tendency  is  not 
uniform,  however— some  species  showing  it  all  the  year 
through,  and  others  showing  it  during  one  part  of  the  year 
only.  The  difference  is  traceable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
species  in  respect  to  race'>maintenance.  For  con^^ 

sider  the  contrast  between  the  rooks,  which  are  gregarious 
all  the  year  round,  and  the  smaller  birds  which,  though 
gregarious  in  winter,  are  dispersed  during  the  breeding 
season.  Observe,  especially,  the  contrast  in  this  respect  be- 
tween  the  rooks  and  an  allied  family — the  starlings.  Books 
being  birds  of  considerable  strength  and  powers  of  fightisgj 
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are  in  little  danj^r  tcota  hawks:  probably  the  most  power- 
fdl  hawk  is  no  match  for  several  rooks.  Hence  concealment 
of  their  nests  by  rooks  from  birds  of  prey  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  only  requisite  is  that  their  nests  shall  be  beyond 
reach  of  ground- enemies ;  so  that  they  are  quite  safe  on  the 
tops  of  trees,  though  quite  visible.  Contrariwise,  with 
small  birds  having  hawks  for  enemies,  concealment  of  the 
nest  is  essential ;  and  obviously  were  a  number  of  small 
birds  to  baild  close  togethrr,  the  needful  concealment  would 
bo  impossible.  Hence  the  dispersion  habitual  with  them 
diiriDg  the  breeding  season.  Hence  the  contrast  between 
the  rooks  which  do  not  disperse  to  breed  and  the  starlings 
which  do,  but  which  flock  together  and  often  associate 
with  their  kindred  the  rooks  in  the  winter. 

Not  to  trace  further  this  complicated  gronp  of  phenomena, 
it  will  be  manifest  enough  for  our  present  porpoae,  that  in 
each  species  the  size,  strength,  means  of  defence,  kind  of 
food,  distribution  of  food,  manner  of  rearing  offspring,  ia, 
must  variously  co-operate  and  conflict  to  determine  how  for 
a  gregarious  life  is  beneficial,  and  how  far  a  solitary  life. 

5  504.  Eecop^izing  the  truth  that  sociality,  while  in 
some  cases  negrttivi?d  by  the  wants  of  the  species,  becomes  in 
other  cases  naturally  established  ns  furthering  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species,  we  have  now  to  consider  what  mental 
traits  accompany  sociality — what  feeling  it  implies  and  cul- 

Sociality  can  begin  only  where,  throngh  some  slight 
variation,  there  is  less  tendency  than  asual  for  the  indivi- 
duals to  disperse  widely.  The  offspring  of  the  same  parents, 
naturally  kept  together  during  their  early  days,  may  have 
their  pronenesH  to  stay  together  maintained  for  a  longer  time 
■ — they  may  tend  to  part  only  at  a  somewhat  later  age.  If 
the  family  profits  by  this  alight  modification,  dispersion  will 
in  subsequent  geoonitions  be  more  and  more  postponed, 
until  it  MflMMMMKg^^it  (dight  variations  of  mental 
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nature  sufficient  to  initiate  this  process  may  be  fiurly 
assomedj  all  oar  domestic  animals  show  ns  :  differences  in 
their  characters  and  likings  are  conspicuous. 

Sociality  having  thus  commenced,  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  tending  ever  to  maintain  and  increase  it,  it  will 
be  further  strengthened  by  the  inherited  effects  of  habit. 
The  perception  of  kindred  beings,  perpetually  seen,  heard, 
and  smelt,  will  come  to  form  a  predominant  part  of  con-  \J 
Bciousness — so  predominant  a  part  that  absence  of  it  will 
inevitably  cause  discomfort.  We  have  but  to  observe  how 
the  caged  bird  wants  to  escape,  and  how  the  dog,  melancholy 
while  chained  up,  is  in  ecstasies  when  liberated,  to  be  re- 
minded that  every  kind  of  perceptive  activity  habitual  to  a 
race  implies  a  correlative  desire,  and  a  correlative  discomfort 
if  that  desire  is  not  satisfied.  Even  during  an  individual 
life,  as  men  around  us  continually  show,  a  trick  or  habit  of 
quite  a  special  and  trivial  kind  comes  to  have  a  correspond- 
ing longing  which  is  with  difficulty  resisted.  Clearly,  then, 
in  a  species  to  which  gregariousness  is  advantageous,  the 
desire  to  be  together  will,  generation  after  generation,  be 
fostered  by  the  habit  of  being  together.  How  strong  this 
desire  does  become  we  see  in  domestic  animals.  Horses 
left  alone  are  often  depressed  in  consequence,  and  show 
themselves  eager  for  companionship.  A  lost  sheep  is  mani- 
festly unhappy  antil  it  again  finds  the  flock.  The  strength 
of  the  desire  is,  indeed,  such  that  in  the  absence  of  members 
of  their  own  species,  gregarious  animals  will  form  com- 
panionships with  members  of  other  species. 

Without  further  evidence  we  may  safely  infer  that 
among  creatures  led  step  by  step  into  gregariousness,  there 
will  little  by  little  be  established  a  pleasure   in    being 

pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  one  another's 

pleasure  simpler  than,  and  quite  distinct  from, 

Hioae^  higher  ones  which  it  makes  possible.     It  is  a  pleasure 

^  lika  grade  with  that  displayed  by  the  dog  on  getting  off 

hj^  load  into  a  field,  where  the  mere  sight  of  gras6 

o  o 
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and  contact  of  the  feet  with  it  produce  a  delight  showing 
itself  in  scouring  around.  In  the  one  case^  as  in  the  other, 
/  there  is  a  set  of  nervous  structures  correlated  with  a  set  of 
external  conditions.  The  presence  of  the  external  condi- 
tions is  needful  for  the  exercise  of  the  structures.  In  the 
absence  of  the  conditions  there  arises  a  cravings  and,  when 
the  conditions  are  supplied^  a  corresponding  gratification. 

§  505.  From  the  mental  states  produced  in  a  gregarious 
animal  by  the  presence  of  others  like  itself,  we  pass  to 
the  mental  states  produced  in  it  by  the  actions  of  others 
like  itself.  The  transition  is  insensible ;  for  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  rarely  exists  apart  from  conscious- 
ness of  the  actions.  Here,  however,  we  may  limit  ourselves 
to  actions  that  have  marked  significance. 

As  indicated  above,  an  advantage  gained  by  gregarious- 
ness  which  is  probably  the  first,  and  remains  among  many 
creatures  the  most  important,  is  the  comparative  safely 
secured  by  earlier  detection  of  enemies.  The  emotion  of 
fear  expresses  itself  in  movements  of  escape,  preceded  and 
accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  sounds  of  some  kind.  Members 
of  a  herd  simultaneously  alarmed  by  a  distant  moving 
object  or  by  some  noise  it  makes — simultaneously  making 
the  movements  and  sounds  accompanying  alarm — severally 
see  and  hear  these  as  being  made  by  the  rest  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  themselves  making  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  present  the  feeling  which  prompts  them. 
Frequent  repetition  inevitably  establishes  an  association 
between  the  consciousness  of  fear  and  the  consciousness  of 
these  signs  of  fear  in  others — the  sounds  and  movements 
cannot  be  perceived  without  there  being  aroused  the  feeling 
habitually  joined  with  them  when  they  were  before  per- 
ceived. Hence  it  inevitably  happens  that  what  is  called 
the  natural  language  of  fear  becomes,  in  a  gregarious  race, 
the  means  of  exciting  fear  in  those  to  whom  no  fearful 
object  is  perceptible.      The  alarmed  members  of  a  flock. 
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seen  and  heard  by  the  rest,  excite  in  the  rest  the  emotion 
they  are  displaying ;  and  the  rest,  prompted  by  the  emotion 
thns  sympathetically  excited,  begin  to  make  like  movements 
and  sounds.  Evidently  the  process  thos  initiated 

masts  by  inheritance  of  the  effects  of  habit,  farthered  by 
sorviyal  of  the  fittest,  render  organic  a  qnick  and  complete 
sympathy  of  this  simple  kind.  Eventaally  a  mere  hearing 
of  the  sound  of  alarm  pecaliar  to  the  species,  will  by  itself 
arouse  the  emotion  of  alarm.  For  the  meaning  of  this  sound 
becomes  known  not  only  in  the  way  pointed  oat  but  in 
another  way.  Each  is  conscious  of  the  sound  made  by  / 
itself  when  in  fear ;  and  the  hearing  of  a  like  sound,  tending 
to  recall  the  sound  made  by  itself,  tends  to  arouse  the 
accompanying  feeling. 

Hence  the  panics  so  conspicuous  among  gregarious  crea-  ^ 
tnres.  Motions  alone  often  suffice.  A  flock  of  birds  towards 
which  a  man  approaches  will  quietly  watch  for  a  while ; 
but  when  one  flies,  those  near  it,  excited  by  its  move- 
ments of  escape,  fly  also ;  and  in  a  moment  the  rest  are  in 
the  air.  The  same  happens  with  sheep.  Long  they  stcmd 
stupidly  gazing,  but  when  one  runs,  all  run;  and  so 
strong  is  the  sympathetic  tendency  among  them  that  they 
will  severally  go  through  the  same  movement  at  the  same 
spot — ^leaping  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  leapt  over.  Com- 
monly along  with  these  motions  of  alarm  there  are  sounds  of 
alarm,  which  may  similarly  be  observed  to  spread.  Books 
on  the  ground  no  sooner  hear  the  loud  caw  of  one  that 
suddenly  rises,  than  they  join  in  chorus  as  they  rise. 

§  506.  Beyond  sympathetic  fear,  thus  readily  established 
in  gregarious  animals  because  from  hour  to  hour  causes 
of  fear  act  in  common  on  many,  and  because  the  signs 
of  fear  are  so  conspicuous,  there  are  sympathetic  feel- 
ings of  other  kinds  established  after  a  kindred  manner. 
Creatures  living  together  are  simultaneously  affected  by 
snrroimding  conditions  of  a  favourable  kind ;  are  therefore 
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liable  to  be  simultaneously  thrown  into  pleasurable  states; 
are  therefore  habituall  j  witnesses  of  the  soonds  and  move- 
ments accompanying  such  states,  in  others  as  well  as  in 
themselves ;  and  hence,  in  a  way  like  that  above  explained, 
are  apt  to  have  pleasurable  feelings  sympathetically  excited. 

Lambs  in  the  spring  show  us  that  the  friskiness  of  one 
is  a  cause  of  friskiness  in  those  near  it — ^if  one  leaps, 
others  leap.  Among  horses,  pleasurable  excitement  spreads, 
as  every  hunting-field  shows.  A  pack  of  dogs,  too,  takes 
up  the  cry  when  a  leader  begins  to  give  tongue.  In  the 
poultry-yard  kindred  &cts  may  be  noticed.  Early  in  the 
day  that  quacking  of  the  ducks  which  is  significant  of  satis- 
faction, comes  and  goes  in  chorus :  when  one  sets  the  ex* 
ample,  the  rest  follow.  The  like  happens  with  geese  and 
with  fowls.  Ghregarious  birds  in  a  wild  state  furnish  further 
illustrations.  In  a  rookery  the  cawing  rises  into  bursts  of 
many  voices,  and  then  almost  dying  away,  again  suddenlj 
spreads  sympathetically ;  and  the  like  holds  with  the  scream- 
ings  of  parrots  and  macaws. 

This  sympathy  is  most  variously  exhibited  by  that  most 
intelligent  of  the  gregarious  animals  which  come  under 
daily  observation — the  dog.  Beyond  sympathetic  cries  of 
excitement  among  dogs  when  chasing  their  prey  in  company, 
there  is  the  sympathetic  barking  which  every  quarrel  in  the 
streets  sets  up,  and  which,  under  another  form,  is  sometimes 
so  annoying  in  the  night ;  and  there  is  also  the  sympathetic 
howling  to  be  heard  from  dogs  kept  together  in  a  kennel. 
Here,  again,  the  feelings  that  are  communicated  from  one 
to  another,  are  feelings  often  simultaneously  produced  in 
many  by  a  common  cause.  Able,  however,  as  the  dog  is  to 
perceive  more  complex  and  less  conspicuous  marks  of  feeling, 
it  displays  a  degree  and  variety  of  sympathy  considerably 
beyond  this.  Having  long  had  men  as  well  as  members  of 
their  own  species  for  companions,  dogs  have  acquired 
tendencies  to  be  sympathetically  excited  by  manifestations 
of  human  feeling.     I  do  not  refer  simply  to  the  &ct  that 
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aometimes  a  dog  will  howl  STmpathetically  when  he  hears 
singings  and  will  even  occasionally  follow  the  voice  np  the 
gamut;  for  this  is  bat  a  slight  modification  of  the  effect 
produced  in  him  by  the  sounds  other  dogs  make.  But  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  some  dogs  are  sympathetically  affected 
by  the  silent  manifestations  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  those 
they  are  attached  to — ^will  dtand  with  drooping  tail  and 
grave  wistful  gaze  when  the  face  and  attitude  of  a  master 
show  depression,  and  will  display  joy  on  seeing  a  smile. 

§  507.  Here  we  are  naturally  introduced  to  the  truth  that 
the  degree  and  range  of  sympathy  depend  on  the  clearness 
and  extent  of  representation.  A  sympathetic  feeling  is  one 
that  is  not  immediately  excited  by  the  natural  cause  of  such 
a  feeling,  but  one  that  is  mediately  excited  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  signs  habitually  associated  with  such  a  feeling. 
Ck)nsequently,  it  pre-supposes  ability  to  perceive  and  com- 
bine these  signs,  as  well  as  ability  to  represent  their  impli- 
cations, external  or  internal,  or  both.  So  that  there  can 
be  sympathy  only  in  proportion  as  there  is  power  of  repre- 
sentation. 

For  this  reason  it  is  that  among  inferior  gregarious 
animals  the  range  of  sympathy  is  so  narrow.  The  signs  of 
pleasure  when  it  becomes  great,  and  the  signs  of  fear,  which 
is  the  most  common  pain,  alone  arouse  in  them  fellow-feelings. 
With  other  emotions  there  is  no  sympathy;  either  because 
the  signs  of  them  are  comparatively  inconspicuous,  or  because 
the  causes  of  them  do  not  act  simultaneously  on  all.  A  ewe 
that  has  lost  her  lamb,  does  not  by  her  manifestations  of  feel- 
ing excite  like  feelings  in  other  ewes ;  first,  for  the  reason 
that  her  bleat  does  not  differ  much  from  the  bleat  caused  by 
simple  discomfort ;  second,  for  the  reason  that  other  ewes 
have  not  habitually  had  such  slight  modifications  of  bleat 
associated  in  themselves  with  the  pains  produced  by  loss  of 
otEspting ;  and  third,  for  the  reason  that  what  other  manifes- 
tittogir  oome  £rom  the  bereaved  ewe  in  the  shape  of  motions 
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and  facial  modifications^  are  inappreciable  to  the  rest^  and 
coald  not  be  mentally  combined  even  if  they  were  appreci* 
able.  There  have  neither  been  the  requisite  experiences, 
nor  does  there  exist  such  power  of  representation  as  conld 
combine  the  experiences,  did  they  exist,  into  the  needful 
antecedent  to  the  feeling. 

Henoe  increase  of  intelligence  is  one  condition,  though  by 
no  means  the  sole  condition,  to  increase  in  extent  of 
sympathy.  Because  they  lack  intelligence,  herbivorous 
creatures,  though  their  habits  in  scarcely  any  ways  check  the 
growth  of  sympathy,  nevertheless  remain  unsympathetic  in 
all  directions  save  those  above  described.  While  the  dog, 
trained  by  the  habits  of  his  species  in  the  perception  of  more 
complex  and  varied  appearances,  has  gained  a  considerably* 
greater  breadth  of  sympathy,  notwithstanding  that  restraint 
which  the  predatory  life  puts  on  its  extension. 

§  508.  One  further  group  of  general  considerations  must 
be  set  down.  The  genesis  of  sympathy  implying  in  the  first 
place  the  presence  of  other  beings,  and  implying  in  the  second 
place  subjection  to  influences  simultaneously  operating  on 
these  other  beings,  and  calling  forth  marks  of  feeling  from 
them ;  it  results  that  sympathy  is  cultivated  by  all  relations 
among  individuals  which  fulfil  these  conditions.  Of  such 
relations  we  have  thus  far  recognized  but  one — the  relation 
which  gregariousness  implies.  But  there  are  two  others — 
the  sexual  relation  and  the  parental  relation.  These  co- 
operate in  various  degrees  ;  and  the  most  marked  eflTects  are 
produced  where  they  both  act  along  with  simple  sociality. 
A  paragraph  may  be  given  to  each. 

The  sexual  relation  can  be  expected  to  further  the 
development  of  sympathy  in  a  considerable  degree,  only 
if  it  has  considerable  permanence.  Where  the  rearing  of 
oflfspring  is  so  carried  on  as  to  keep  the  parents  together 
during  the  interval  required  for  bringing  up  a  single  brood, 
and  still  more  where  it  is  so  carried  on  as  to  keep  tketn 
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together  daring  the  rearing  of  successive  broods,  there  are 
maintained  the  conditions  under  which  arise  certain  sym- 
pathetic excitations  beyond  those  entailed  by  gregarioosness 
alone.  As,  in  their  common  relation  to  progeny,  parents 
are  liable  to  have  certain  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings  fire^ 
quently  called  out  from  them  by  the  same  cause  at  the  same 
time  in  marked  ways,  they  will  become  sympathetic  in  respect 
of  such  feelings ;  and  in  so  far  as  such  feelings  are  in  part 
made  up  of  more  general  feelings,  expressed  by  more  general 
,aigDS,  they  will  become  relatively  sympathetic  in  respect  of 
the  more  general  feelings.  Birds  furnish  instances 

of  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  followed  by  production 
.of  these  results.  The  contrast  between  polygamous  birds, 
the  males  of  which  take  no  shares  in  rearing  the  offspring, 
and  monogamous  birds,  the  males  of  which  take  large  shares 
in  rearing  them,  supplies  significant  evidence.  Where  the 
male  joins  in  feeding  the  young  after  they  are  hatched,  as 
among  our  hedge  birds,  there  is  sympathy  in  fear,  when  the 
offspring  are  in  danger ;  and  probably  in  other  feelings  not 
80  conspicuous.  Among  the  martins  and  swifts,  the  male 
often  feeds  the  female  during  incubation;  and  here  we 
perceive  in  the  simultaneous  twittering  of  groups  sitting 
on  the  eaves,  or  in  the  simultaneous  screaming  as  they  fly 
about  together  in  the  evening,  that  there  is  a  more 
active  sympathy  than  among  barn-door  fowls.  Most  marked, 
however,  is  the  contrast  in  the  poultry-yard  between  fowls 
and  pigeons.  The  same  pair  of  pigeons  brings  up  succes- 
sive broods,  the  female  while  sitting  is  fed  by  the  male,  and 
the  male  takes  an  unusual  share  in  feeding  the  young :  fur- 
nishing them  with  partially-macerated  food  from  his  crop. 
Here,  and  especially  among  the  variety  named  doves,  the 
sympathy  is  so  great  as  to  famish  familiar  metaphors. 

Fellow-feeling  is  also  cultivated  in  each  parent  by  its 
direct  relations  to  progeny.  Feeling  having  this  origin  is 
so  intimately  mingled  with  the  parental  feeling,  which  i3  a 
primitive  and  much  simpler  one,  that  the  two  cannot  be 
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clearly  distingniahed.     But  since  parent  and  offspring  are 
by  their  intimate  relation  often  exposed  to  common  caoses 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  there  must  be  a  special  exercise  of 
sympathy  between  them,  or  rather,  of  sympathy  in  the 
parent  towards  the  offspring;  for  the  offspring,  being  but 
partially  developed,  cannot  so  interpret  the  natural  lan- 
guage as  to  make  the  effects  reciprocal.     It  will  habitually 
happen  that  the  signs  of  satisfaction  consequent  on  abun- 
dance of  food,  will  be  shown  by  offspring  and  parent  together, 
as   well  as  kindred   signs  consequent  on  genial  warmth; 
and  the  marks  of  discomfort,  say  from  inclemency,  as  well  as 
those  of  alarm  from  danger,  will  be  frequently  simultaneous. 
Hence  there  are    furnished   the   conditions  under    which 
specialities  of  sympathy  can  arise. 

These  brief  indications  of  an  extensive  class  of  (acts,  will 
make  it  adequately  clear  that  there  are  three  causes  of 
sympathy,  due  respectively  to  the  three  relations — ^between 
members  of  a  species,  between  male  and  female,  and  be- 
tween parent  and  offspring.     Co-operating  as  these  causes 
do  in  varioQs  ways  and  degrees,  according  as  the  circum- 
stances of   the   species    determine    one    or  other    set   of 
habits  as  most  conducive  to  survival,  it  is  inferable  that 
where  the  circumstances  allow  co-operation  of  all  the  causes, 
the  effects  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest.     Among  inferior 
animals,  co-operation  of  all  the  caoses  is  not  frequent :  rooks 
supplying  us  with  one  of  the  few  instances  easily  observable. 
And  even  where  all  the  causes  co-operate  the  effect  pro- 
ducible  depends  on   the  accompanying  degree   of  intelli- 
gence ;  since  the  capacity  for  being  sympathetically  affected, 
implies  the  capacity  for  having  an  ideal  feeling  of  some  kind 
aroused  by  perception  of  the  sounds  and  motions  implying 
a  real  feeling  of  the  same  kind  in  another. 

§  509.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  highest  races  of 
creatures  that  this  last  condition  is  largely  fulfilled.  Merely 
noting  that  among  the  lower  primates,  where  considerable 
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intelligence  goes  along  with  sociality  and  prolonged  oare  of 
offspring  by  the  females,  sympathy  is  shown  in  yarioas 
ways,  we  may  now  limit  our  attention  to  the  human  raoe. 
Here  we  have  all  three  direct  causes  of  sympathy  in  action, 
along  with  the  co-essential  condition-— elevated  intelligence. 

The  lowest  types  of  mankind,  exhibiting  fellow-feeling  in 
the  least-decided  and  least-varied  ways,  are  thosb  least  sub- 
ject to  these  co-operating  causes,  and  fulfilling  in  the  least 
degree  the  needful  condition.  Among  the  Andamanese, 
there  is  no  permanent  marriage :  a  mother,  as  soon  as  her 
child  is  bom,  is  left  unhelped  by  the  father  to  rear  it;  and 
hence  there  is  wanting  that  culture  of  sympathy  resulting 
from  the  direct  paternal  relation,  as  well  as  that  resulting 
from  the  joint  interest  of  parents  in  offspring.  Similarly, 
where  polyandry  prevails,  and  paternity  is  uncertain  or 
wholly  unknown,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  so  active  a  sym- 
pathy of  men  towards  children  as  where  the  monogamous 
relation  makes  filiation  clear.  Moreover,  between  the 
parents  themselves  polyandry  is  less  favourable  to  culture 
of  the  sympathies  than  is  monogamy.  And  when  we  re- 
member that  along  with  these  inferior  forms  of  domestic 
relations,  the  social  relations  are  little  more  than  rudimen- 
tary, while  the  intelligence  is  not  great,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  why  among  the  lowest  races  the  sympathies  are 
weak  and  narrow. 

Conversely,  the  races  that  have  become  most  sympathetic 
are  those  in  which  monogamy  has  been  long  established ; 
those  in  which  the  co-operation  of  parents  for  rearing 
children  is  continued  to  a  comparatively-late  period  in  the 
lives  of  children;  those  in  which  social  development  has 
made  the  contact  of  citizens  with  one  another  constant, 
much  closer,  and  more  varied;  and  those  in  which  represen- 
tativeness of  thought  has  been  gradually  increased  as 
society  has  gradually  advanced. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  remark  that  the  relatively-slow 
dovelopment  of  sympathy  during  civilization,  notwithstande 


iag  Ibe  bif^  degree  of  nocMitr  and  the  GnoankUe  doinwtit 
I  reUtioDS,  has  been  in  a  coBS»l«»ble  degree  doe  to  the  dov 
dfif  cloproeDt  of  n^resentativB  power.  Tbe  ^ratnitoiu  in- 
Siction  of  paiii,  of  whid  to  mook  «foI  on  in  the  past  aad 
of  vliidi  BO  nmcti  goes  on  now,  obrioosly  impliea  feeUi 
rvprauntatioD  of  paia  in  tke  minds  of  tboae  wbo  inAict 
it.  Did  ULb  ngnfl  of  (ke  puns  Aej-  gire  aroase  in  tlna 
ideal  pains  of  any  viridDSs^,  tbej  vonld  be  deterred.  And 
(hoM  in  whom  tbe  Mrong  taognage  of  pbrsioU  Eofieniig 
excite*  »o  futnt  a  reptcaentation  of  the  so&tring,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  any  sytHpathy  with  feeling  of  which  the 
nataral  langoage  is  complex  and  not  conspicnoos. 

^  SIO,  But  tboueh  inade<piacy  of  intelligence  inrolyea 
limitation  o(  flympathy,  and  explains  al^once  of  sympathy 
with  feelings  that  are  slight  in  degree  and  show  tb^meelveg 
ill  obscure  or  involved  ways,  it  does  not  by  itself  explun 
absence  of  sympatby  in  those  cases  just  named,  where 
strong  feelings  are  expressed  in  conspicaooa  waya.  For 
this  absence  of  sympathy  there  is  a  cause  of  another  order, 
which  it  is  important  ever  to  remember. 

The  human  race,  thongh  a  gregarious  race,  has  e?er 
been,  and  still  is,  a  predatory  race.  From  the  beginning, 
the  preservation  of  each  society  has  depended  on  fiilGl- 
ment  of  two  sets  of  conditions,  which,  generally  considered, 
are  ant^ouistic.  On  the  one  hand,  bydeatmctive  activities, 
offensive  and  defensive,  each  society  has  had  to  mamiAJn 
itself  in  the  face  of  external  inimical  agencies,  partly 
animal  bnt  mainly  human ;  and  this  has  required  the 
natures  of  its  members  to  continue  such  that  the  destruc- 
tive activities  are  not  painful  to  them,  bat  on  the  whole 
pleasurable :  it  has  been  necessary  that  their  sympathies 
with  pain  should  not  prevent  the  infliction  of  pain.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  for  the  furtherance  of  co-operation  between 
members  of  the  society,  and  for  such  maintenance  of  the 
domestic  relations  as  insures  rearing  of  ofEspring,  a  certain 
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amount  of  iellow-feeling  bas  been  needful;  and  no  great 
social  advance  has  been  possible  without  an  increase  of  this 
fellow-feeling.  If  the  members  of  a  tribe  oared  no  more 
about  one  another^s  welfare  than  they  cared  about  the  wel« 
fare  of  their  foes,  there  could  be  none  of  that  mutual  trust 
and  mutual  aid  required  for  progress ;  since  the  sub-division 
of  functions  implied  by  social  evolution,  is  but  another  name 
for  mutual  aid,  which  can  exist  only  through  mutual  trust. 
So  that  while  the  external  activities  of  each  society  have 
tended  to  maintain  an  unsympathetic  nature,  its  internal 
activities  have  demanded  sympathy  and  have  tended  to 
make  the  nature  more  sympathetic.  Noting,  as  we  pass, 
the  fact  that  under  such  conditions  as  have  hitherto  existed, 
either  set  of  conflicting  activities  carried  to  excess  has 
been  fatal — ^the  one  by  fostering  too  much  in  each  individual 
the  anti-social  character,  and  the  other  by  rendering  the 
society  incapable  of  successfully  resisting  agg^ression ;  we 
have  here  to  remark  the  compromise  established  in  the 
moral  natures  of  individuals,  in  adjustment  to  these  opposite 
requirements. 

The  compromise  is  shown  in  a  specialization  of  the 
sympathies.  Fellow-feeling  has  been  continually  repressed 
in  those  directions  where  social  safety  has  involved  the  dis- 
regard of  it ;  while  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  in  those 
directions  where  it  has  either  positively  conduced  to  the 
welfare  of  the  society  or  has  not  hindered  it.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  a  specialization  is  not  at  first  obvious  ;  but  a 
few  illustrations  will  show  its  occurrence  to  be  in  conformity 
with  known  biological  principles. 

That  adaptation  by  which  actions  at  first  disagreeable  and 
even  painful  are  rendered  by  repetition  less  disagreeable  or 
painful,  is  familiar  to  us  both  in  its  bodily  and  mental  forms. 
We  know  that  a  sensitive  skin  frayed  by  much  friction, 
becomes  thickened  and  callous  if  the  friction  is  often  re- 
peated ;  and  we  know  that  use  eventually  makes  easy  the 
endurance  of  a  misfortune  that  seemed  at  first  too  great  to 
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bear.  Thesa  instAoces  will  call  to  mind  tlie  wide  applia^ 
tiona  of  this  general  principle.  In  the  case  we  are  consider- 
ing its  application  is  obvious.  Where  the  circumstances  are 
&uch  as  freqaently  excite  a  sympathetic  pain,  that  pain  will 
become  lesa  and  leas  excitable  sympathetically  by  those 
circamstancea — there  will  result  in  that  direction  a  moral 
callousness.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  example 
which  surgeons  furnish.  Though,  when  he  first  sees  an 
operation,  a  student  not  unfrequently  fainta  from  sympa- 
thethic  pain,  he  becomes  gradually  less  aensitive ;  so  that 
he  is  enabled  by  and  by  to  perform  an  operation  himself,  if 
not  without  pain,  still  with  a  greatly-dim iniahcd  amount  of 
it.  And  the  sui^eon  further  shows  ua  how  very  special  this 
limitation  of  sympathy  may  be  ;  sincoj  while  ceasing  to  be 
so  sympathetic  as  the  student  in  respect  of  these  directly- 
intlicted  physical  pains,  he  retains  an  equal  sympathy,  or 
gains  a  greater  sympathy,  with  his  patients  in  respect  of 
their  general  sufferings. 

Here,  then,  is  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  men  may 
be  cmel  in  some  directions  and  kind  in  others.  We  are 
enabled  to  see  how  it  happens  that  the  shooting  of  game 
and  the  ohaaiog  of  foxes,  is  enjoyed  by  men  who  are  not  only 
tender  in  their  domestic  relations  but  generous  and  jost, 
even  to  an  unusoal  degree,  in  their  social  relationa.  And  it 
ceases  to  seem  strange  that  an  old  soldier  who  delights  in 
recollections  of  battles,  nevertheless  shows  kindness  in 
his  dealings  with  those  around  him.  Sundry  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  manifestations  of  sympathy  which  are  thns 
made  compr^wnsible,  may  be  fitly  grouped  together. 

^511.  And  first  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  that 
seemingly-anomalous  absence  of  sympathy  with  feeling  that 
is  expressed  in  very  strong  natural  langnt^. 

There  is  a  doable  reason  why  men  may  remain  relatively 
nosympathetic  in  respect  of  snSerings  they  entail  on  Uieir 
felloW'Citiaena,  while  they  show  sympathy  in  certain  other 
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directions  That  sappresedon  of  sympathy  with  directly- 
inflicted  pain,  which  throughout  civilization  has  been 
necessitated  by  the  antagonistic  relations  of  societies  to  one 
another,  has  inevitably  affected  the  relations  between 
members  of  the  same  society.  Antagonism  with  a  fellow- 
citizen  is  so  near  akin  to  antagonism  with  a  foreign  foe, 
that  a  mental  structure  adjusted  to  the  last  inevitably  comes 
into  play  in  the  first.  Men  cannot  be  kept  unsympathetic 
towards  external  enemies  vrithout  being  kept  unsympathetic 
towards  internal  enemies— to  all  those,  that  is,  who  stand 
to  them  as  opponents.  The  further  reason  for 

absence  of  sympathy  in  these  cases,  is  that  establishment  of 
it  implies  simultaneous  exposure  to  a  common  influence ; 
and  this  does  not  habitually  happen  where  pain  is  being 
inflicted.  The  giver  and  the  receiver  of  pain  have  not  at 
the  same  time  the  same  feeling  expressing  itself  in  the  same 
natural  language.  The  only  feeling  which  is  in  many  cases 
common  to  the  two,  is  anger,  and  this  is  very  apt  to  be 
sympathetically  increased :  the  natural  language  of  anger  in 
either  of  them  obviously  tends  to  increase  anger  in  the 
other — so  long,  at  least,  as  it  does  not  induce  fear. 

And  now  we  see  the  reason  for  that  marked  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  universally-quick  sympathy  with  pleasure, 
when  strongly  manifested,  and  the  less-quick,  and  by  no 
means  universal,  sympathy  with  pain  when  strongly  mani- 
fested. For  in  multitudinous  cases  the  causes  of  pleasure 
act  on  many  simultaneously,  and  call  forth  firom  them  in 
one  another's  presence  the  natural  language  of  pleasure. 
Throughout  another  large  class  of  cases  the  receipt  of  plea- 
sure by  each,  though  not  simultaneous  with  its  receipt  by 
others,  is  not  at  variance  with  its  receipt  by  others.  In  the 
social  state,  therefore,  sympathy  with  pleasurable  feeling  is 
enabled  to  develop  with  but  little  check.  Hence  the 
infectiousness  of  laughter,  which  is  the  natural  language 
common  to  pleasures  of  many  kinds  when  raised  to  great 
heights.      The  consciousness  of   pleasure  in  each,  while 
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venting  itself  in  this  natural  langaage,  has  been  so  habito- 
ally  accompanied  by  witnessing  this  natural  language  in 
others,  that  the  connexion  between  the  feeling  and  the 
language  has  become  organic.  Quite  early  in  life,  sympathy 
shows  itself  in  this  direction  irresistibly;  as^  I  suppose^ 
almost  everyone  will  perceive  on  being  reminded  of  occa- 
sions during  childhood,  when,  in  the  midst  of  tears,  he  was 
compelled  to  laugh  by  the  laughter  of  those  around  him — 
much  to  his  vexation. 

Sundry  other  specialities  of  sjrmpathy  might  here  be  en- 
larged upon ;  as  that  which  causes  a  thrill  of  di^ad  on  seeing 
soifte  one  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  as  that  whence  come  in- 
voluntary movements  of  the  arms  on  seeing  a  horse  fall  in 
the  street ;  as  that  which,  among  hysterical  subjects,  brings 
on  a  paroxysm  in  one  who  witnesses  it  in  another ;  or  as 
that  which  shows  itself  in  religious  enthusiasms ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  for  present  purposes  to  dwell  upon  these.  One 
special  sympathy  worth  noting  because  of  its  anomalous-* 
ness,  is  sympathy  in  yawning.  It  is  true  that  among  gre- 
garious creatures,  the  physiological  state  which  yawning  im- 
plies, is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  common,  and  therefore 
the  feeling  which  produces  a  yawn  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  sight  of  yawning  in  others ;  and  it  is  true  that  along 
with  this  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  needful  for  the  de- 
velopment of  sympathy,  there  goes  nothing  to  impede  its 
development ;  but  the  strength  of  the  sympathy  seems 
greater  than  is  thus  to  be  explained.  My  chief  reason,  how- 
ever, for  drawing  attention  to  this  particular  case,  is  that  it 
illustrates  very  clearly  the  nature  of  sympathetic  actions, 
and  also  the  way  in  which  they  pass  from  their  original 
presentative  phase  into  a  higher  or  representative  phase. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  the  fact  that  on  seeing 
another  person  yawn,  there  can  be  perceived  the  rise 
of  the  feeling  which  precedes  a  spontaneous  yawn  in 
one's  self;  which  feeling,  thus  sympathetically  induced,  is 
followed   by  the  sympathetic  yawn.      And  in  the  second 
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place,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  mere  mention  of  yawn*. 
ing,  or  a  mental  picture  of  the  act  of  yawning,  will  often 
arouse  the  feeling  and  produce  the  yawn.  Here  there 
is  unquestionably  a  genesis  by  representation  of  a  sympa- 
thetic feeling  so  strong  that  it  passes  into  action.  We  have 
but  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  implies  a  representation  vivid 
enough  actually  to  excite  an  associated  sensation,  to  see 
very  clearly  the  representative  origin  of  sympathy.  And 
if  we  draw  the  obvious  corollary  that  in  proportion  as 
more- varied  and  more-complex  states  of  consciousness  can 
be  represented  with,  like  vividness,  like  effects  must  arise  in 
respect  of  more-varied  and  more-complex  manifestations  of 
feeling  in  others ;  we  shall  see  that  sympathy  must  grow 
wider  and  more  intense  in  proportion  as  the  representative 
&cnlty  increases  in  power. 

§  512.  13ie  cardinal  facts  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
this  chapter  to  bring  to  view,  and  which  we  must  carry  with 
BS  as  aids  to  the  interpretation  of  emotional  development, 
and  to  the  subsequent  interpretation  of  the  sociological 
phenomena  accompanying  emotional  development,  are  these. 

Creatures  whose  conditions  of  existence  in  relation  to  food 
or  shelter  or  enemies  are  such  as  make  it  conducive  to  their 
preservation  that  they  should  live  more  or  less  constantly 
and  closely  in  presence  of  one  another,  inevitably  acquire 
through  inherited  habit,  aided  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  a 
sociality  that  increases  up  to  that  point  at  which  some 
counteracting  disadvantage  checks  it. 

Along  with  the  establishment  of  a  social  instinct — an  in- 
stinct finding  its  satisfaction  in  the  presence  of  those  con- 
ditions with  which  gratifications  in  general  are  associated  in 
experience — there  goes  the  possibility  of  sympathy  in  re- 
spect of  such  feelings  as  are  liable  to  be  aroused  in  common 
among  the  associated  individuals,  and  produce  motions 
and  sounds  sufficiently  simple,  conspicuotis,  and  distinctive. 

Limited  as  the  development  of  sympathy  is  in  gregarious 
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creatures  of  low  intelligence,  to  few  feelings,  primitive, 
powerfal,  and  clearly  displayed,  it  is  farthered  aa  we  aacend 
by  every  increment  of  intelligence  which  serves  to  increase 
the  diBCrimin&tioQ  among  perceived  sounds  and  motions  ; 
.  by  every  increment  of  int«lligence  shown  in  greater  com^ 
\  iHnation  of  elements  in  a  perception  ;  and  by  every  incre- 
aoent  of  intelligence  which  enhances  the  vividness  of  re- 
presentation, the  variety  of  representation,  and  the  grasp  of 
representati  on . 

When  to  the  general  sociality  of  grpgarions  creatnre» 
there  come  to  be  added  the  special  socialities  of  a  per- 
manent sexual  relation  and  of  a  double  parental  relation, 
sympathy  develops  more  rapidly.  In  proportion  aa  thesfl 
relations  are  enduring  and  close,  there  is  an  increased 
namber  and  variety  of  occasions  on  which  the  individuals 
held  in  them  are  aSected  in  common  by  the  same  c&nses, 
and  show  in  common  the  same  ontward  signs ;  whence  it 
resnits  both  that  the  sympathetic  excitations  are  more  fn- 
quent,  and  that  they  extend  to  more  numerous  feelings. 
The  implication  is  that  tho  sympathies  will  become  the 
widest  and  the  strongest  where  the  three  forms  of  socialibr 
coexist  along  with  high  intelligence,  and  where  there  are  no 
csonditions  which  necessitate  repression  of  the  sympathies. 

The  human  race  is  that  in  which  we  may  observe  in  th 
concrete  the  truths  just  expressed  iu  the  abstract.  A]<Hig 
with  but  a  parti  ally- established  relation  between  the  sexca, 
along  with  a  pareutal  relation  which,  on  the  man's  side 
at  least,  is  va^ue  or  not  persistent,  along  with  a  weak 
cohesion  of  bnt  tew  families,  and  along  with  a  relatively- 
Bmall  power  of  representation,  the  lowest  types  show  ns  a 
moral  nature  in  which  fellow- fee  ling,  relatively  feeble  where 
it  is  shown,  is  not  shown  at  all  in  its  higher  ranges.  During 
the  progress  from  these  types  up  to  the  highest  types 
yet  evolved,  sympathy  and  sociality  under  its  three  forma, 
have  been  acting  and  reactiug,  each  as  cause  and  conse* 
qaence — greater  sympathy  making  possible  greater  sociality, 
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public  and  domestic^  and  greater  sociality  serving  far- 
ther to  cultivate  sympathy.  All  along,  however^  this  moral 
evolution,  negatively  restrained  at  each  stage  by  defect 
of  intelligence,  has  been  positively  restrained  by  the  preda- 
tory activities — ^partly  those  necessitated  by  the  destruction 
of  inferior  creatures,  but  chiefly  those  necessitated  by  the 
antagonisms  of  societies.  And  the  effect  has  been  so  to 
specialize  the  sympathies  that  they  have  become  compara- 
tively strong  where  these  repressive  causes  have  not  acted, 
and  have  remained  comparatively  weak  where  they  have 
acted.  While,  however,  the  predatory  activities  have  not 
prevented  the  development  of  sympathy  in  the  directions 
open  to  it,  they  have  retarded  it  throughout  its  entire 
range.  For  that  indifference  to  the  giving  of  positive 
pain  to  others  which  they  necessitate,  goes  along  with 
indifference  to  that  negative  pain  in  others  which  absence 
of  pleasure  implies ;  and  is  therefore  at  variance  with  the 
sympathetic  pleasure  obtained  by  giving  pleasure. 

One  general  inference  may  be  added.  The  evolution  of 
those  highest  social  sentiments  which  have  sympathy  for 
their  root,  has  not  only  been  all  along  checked  by  those 
activities  which  the  struggle  for  existence  between  tribes 
and  between  nations  has  necessitated;  but  only  when 
the  struggle  for  existence  has  ceased  to  go  on  under  the 
form  of  war,  can  these  highest  social  sentiments  attain  their 
full  development. 


P  P 
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§  518.  When  adopting  a  classification  of  Cognitions  and  of 
Feelings  based  on  their  degrees  of  representativeness  {§  480), 
it  was  pointed  out  that  no  more  by  this  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  classification  can  states  of  consciousness  be  shaiply 
divided  into  groups.  Nothing  more  is  possible  than  the  ar- 
rangement of  them  into  groups  that  graduate  one  into 
another,  but  yet  as  wholes  are  broadly  distinguishable. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  qualification,  the  word  Sentiments, 
as  used  in  this  and  succeeding  chapters,  must  be  taken  to 
comprehend  those  highest  orders  of  feelings  which  are  en- 
tirely re-representative.  Though  Sentiments  are  not  thus 
ordinarily  defined^  yet  the  feelings  habitually  called  Senti- 
ments are  thus  definable.  That  remoteness  from  sensations 
and  appetites,  and  from  the  ideas  of  such  sensations  and 
appetites,  which  is  the  common  trait  of  the  feelings  we  call 
Sentiments,  is  a  remoteness  implied  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  neither  presentative  states  nor  representations  of  such 
states ;  but  consist  of  the  multitudinous  representations  of 
such  representations  confusedly  massed  with  one  another, 
and  with  kindred  feelings  still  more  vague,  organically 
associated  by  ancestral  experience. 

The  nature  of  a  sentiment  as  distinguished  from  a  feeling 
of  an  inferior  order,  will  be  best  seen  on  considering  the 
marked  contrast  between  that  sentiment  which  grows  up 
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between  the  sexes  and  that  simple  instinct  with  which  it  is 
connected.  The  two  are  capable  of  existing  quite  apart; 
and  while  the  elements  of  the  instinct  are  necessarily  pre- 
sentative,  or  representative,  or  both,  the  elements  of  the 
sentiment  are  almost  wholly  re-representative.  Though  pre- 
sentation or  representation  of  another  person  is  needful  to 
ijEiitiate  the  sentiment,  and  to  re-excite  it  when  it  recurs  in 
consciousness,  yet  the  sentiment  itself  is  quite  separate  from 
the  exciting  presentation  or  representation.  The  body  of 
the  sentiment,  consisting  of  that  part  which  is  due  to 
inherited  nervous  organization,  admits  of  no  analysis  by  in- 
trospeoiion:  its  components  have  not  been  put  together 
within  flie^'^xperiences  of  the  individual.  But  there  is  a  part 
of  the  sentimeift,  giving  some  form  to  this  vague  body  of  it, 
which  obviously  c>'nsists  of  representations  of  certain  agree- 
able feelings  that  hav%.\.  on  successive  occasions,  been  caused 
by  the  presence  and  actio»:8  of  the  person  exciting  the  feel- 
ing. Appearance,  movements,  manner,  voice,  expression  of 
face,  &c.,  severally  suggestive  of  pleasurable  past  relations 
with  human  beings,  become  recollections  repeatedly  dwelt 
on  in  connexion  with  a  particular  human  being,  and  by  as- 
aociation  fused  into  an  aggregate  of  pleasurable  recollec- 
tions ;  and  as  this  aggregate  grows  by  accumulation  it 
becomes  vague  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  massive.  The 
more  multitudinous  the  component  recollections  the  less 
possible  is  it  to  bring  them  severally  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness; and  yet  the  more  voluminous  is  the  consciousness 
which  union  of  them  produces.  And  on  observing  how 
the  individually-experienced  feelings  are  thus  compounded 
into  an  incipient  sentiment,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  there 
has  been  evolved  the  inherited  sentiment  which  forms  the 
still- vaguer  part  of  the  total  emotion. 

Carrying  with  us  these  conceptions  of  the  re-representa- 
tive feelings  or  sentiments,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they 
have  arisen,  let  us  now  consider  one  order  of  them — those 
which  are  immediately  related  to  personal  welfare. 
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§  514.  All  persons  in  some  degree,  and  in  a  great  degree 
persons  having  imaginations  mainly  reminiscent,  like  revisit- 
ing the  scenes  of  past  pleasures.  Unless  early  life  was  fall 
of  unhappiness,  it  is  delightful  to  see  again  the  place  where 
early  life  was  passed.  As,  ordinarily,  no  special  beauty  or 
interestingness  of  the  locality  can  directly  cause  the  delight, 
it  is  obviously  caused  by  the  faint  revival  of  those  multitu- 
dinous enjoyments  with  which  the  various  objects  were  asso- 
ciated in  boyish  experiences.  Though  particular  occurrences 
of  a  pleasure-giving  kind  may  be  brought  to  mind  by  parti- 
cular spots  in  the  locality,  yet  the  emotion  as  a  whole  is  not 
due  to  this  or  that  memory,  but  to  memories  too  numerous 
to  be  individually  discriminated :  many  of  them^  indeed,  being 
BO  faint  that  they  cannot  be  definitely  recalled^  but  exist 
only  as  dim  traces  of  pleasure. 

This  evolution  of  a  special  re-representative  feeling  or 
sentiment  towards  a  special  place,  conveniently  illustrates 
the  distinction  between  sentiments  generated  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  sentiments  generated  in  the  race.  For  while 
attachment  to  a  particular  locality,  though  it  pre-supposes  an 
inherited  receptivity,  is  yet  obviously  organized  out  of  ex- 
periences which  the  individual  alone  received,  there  are 
other  sentiments  organized  out  of  experiences  which,  being 
the  same  for  ancestry  as  for  self,  are  cumulative  in  suc- 
cessive generations ;  and  are  therefore  inherited  in  such 
developed  forms  as  to  show  themselves  in  advance  of  indi- 
vidual experiences. 

Such  inherited  sentiments  may  be  looked  for  wherever 
the  conditions  of  life  have  been  such  as  to  make  certain 
kinds  of  acta  and  certain  kinds  of  relations  to  surround- 
ing things,  living  and  not-living,  habitual  sources  of  gratifi- 
cation to  generation  after  generation.  And  we  may  expect 
to  find  such  sentiments  strong  in  proportion  as  these  acta 
and  relations  are  connected  with  enjoyments  frequently, 
directly,  and  clearly.  Observation  confirms  this  inference ; 
as  we  shall  see  on  passing  to  the  several  egoistic  sentiments 
here  to  be  dealt  with. 
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§  515.  The  prehension  of  food,  and  especially  the  prehen- 
sion of  living  food  or  prey  caught  only  after  effort,  is  closely 
associated  with  the  satisfaction  of  appetite ;  and  hence  the 
mere  act  of  prehension,  arousing  ideal  gratifications  that  are 
among  the  strongest  a  predatory  creature^s  life  furnishes, 
becomes  gratifying  as  an  excitant  of  these  ideal  gratifica- 
tions. Every  dog  shows  this  when  he  tugs  at  something 
you  hold,  of  which  he  has  seized  the  other  end — scampering 
off  with  it  in  triumph  if  he  can  pull  it  from  your  hands ;  or 
again  when,  after  mimic  chase  of  it,  he  surrenders  with  reluc- 
tance the  stick  he  has  brought  back  to  you :  often  yielding  only 
to  force.  Here,  apart  from  any  liking  for  the  thing  held  in 
the  jaws,  there  is  a  marked  satisfaction  in  that  simplest  form 
of  possession  which  is  most  directly  related  to  the  satis- 
•fcction  of  hunger.  Puss,  too,  playing  with  a  mouse  she  has 
caught,  letting  it  escape  from  between  her  paws  and 
catching  it  afresh,  exhibits  along  with  this  artificial  gratifi- 
cation  of  the  instinct  of  the  chase,  a  gratification  in  the  act 
of  taking  possession  and  re-taking  possession. 

In  these  cases  this  gratification,  primarily  presentative  and 
exciting  representations  of  connected  pleasures,  barely  passes 
into  the  phase  of  simple  representation  :  forming,  as  it  does, 
part  of  the  stimulus  to  pursuit.  Nothing  is  contained  in  the 
consciousness  beyond  either  a  presentation  or  representation 
of  the  act  of  seizing  and  holding  a  particular  object — the 
consciousness  of  holding  in  general  is  not  distinguished  from 
that  of  prehension  by  the  jaws  and  feet.  We  trace,  how- 
ever, in  the  dog,  a  further  step  towards  the  love  of  pos- 
session properly  so  called.  When  he  secretes  a  portion  of 
food,  covering  it  over  to  make  it  invisible,  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  future  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  the 
food  :  perhaps,  also,  some  idea  that  the  food  may,  if  not 
hidden,  be  taken  by  another  animal.  Here  the  relation  to 
the  hidden  food  becomes  completely  representative ;  and 
though  possession  is  probably  conceived  only  in  terms  of 
that  prehension  which  precedes  eating,  yet  there  is  a  first 
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step  towards  a  less-concrete  consciousness  of  possession. 
The  state  of  mind  must  have  sometliing  in  common  with  that 
of  the  North  American  Indian  or  the  trapper  who  makes  a 
eachs — though  doubtless  lacking  its  generalized  elements. 
That  in  the  dog  consciousness  of  possession  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  is  further  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
will  guard  his  master's  property ;  not  simply  at  bome^  but 
even  when  left  in  charge  of  it  away  from  home.  Indeed^ 
there  seems  in  this  case  to  be  a  sjrmpathetic  excitement  of 
the  feeling  in  respect  to  objects  that  are  not  sources  of  grati- 
fication to  the  dog  himself,  but  only  to  his  master. 

When  we  see  in  the  dog  so  considerable  an  evolution  of 
this  feeling  which  finds  satisfaction  in  possession,  and  see 
that  much  of  this  evolution  must  have  taken  place  since  the 
dog  has  been  domesticated,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  man, 
with  his  higher  intelligence  and  greatly-extended  power  of 
representation,  the  more-developed  sentiment  of  possession 
lias  similarly  been  produced  by  the  accumulated  and  in- 
herited effects  of  experiences.  How  the  feeliDg  has  grown 
into  that  re-representative  form  which  constitutes  it  a  senti- 
ment, and  how  the  sentiment  has  become  more  highly  re-re- 
presentative during  civilization,  a  glance  at  the  facts  will 
make  clear. 

If  we  contrast  the  life  of  a  primitive  man  with  that  of 
an  intelligent  inferior  animal,  we  perceive  that  along  with 
man's  higher  and  more- varied  powers  of  prehension  and 
manipulation,  and  along  with  the  more  numerous  things 
which  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  use,  or  to  make,  for  satis- 
fying his  desires,  there  goes  an  increase  in  the  variety  of 
objects  associated  in  his  experience  with  enjoyment.  It  is 
not  now  food  alone  the  possession  of  which  is  antecedent  to 
gratification ;  but  also  the  rude  weapons  and  tools  which 
aid  in  procuring  and  preparing  food — the  spears,  clubs, 
boomerangs,  the  flint-knives,  scrapers,  &c.  There  are  in- 
cluded, too,  the  skins  useful  for  keeping  off  the  cold,  and 
such  materials  as  may  be  employed  for  building  rude  shel- 
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ters  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Noc  are  these  the  only  things 
he  finds  condncive  to  one  or  other  kind  of  pleasure.  There 
are  the  brij^htly -coloured  or  curiously-formed  natural  pro- 
ducts which  excite  his  rudimentary  assthetic  sense^  and 
which,  when  worn,  draw  admiration  from  others ;  and  there 
are  the  pigments  with  which,  in  satisfaction  of  the  same 
sense,  he  daubs  his  skin.  Objects  of  divers  kinds,  strongly 
contrasted  in  their  characters,  thus  come  to  be  associated 
in  his  experience  with  various  satisfactions.  Possession  in 
one  or  other  form,  if  not  by  holding  then  by  keeping 
within  his  hut,  or  in  such  relation  to  him  as  to  be  always 
available,  is,  however,  the  constant  antecedent  to  each  of 
these  various  satisfactions.  But  this  possession,  having  be- 
come habitual  in  respect  to  objects  of  various  natures,  ad- 
ministering in  many  ways  to  satisfactions  of  sundry  orders, 
has,  pari  passu,  ceased  to  be  connected  in  experience  with 
any  particular  kind  of  object  or  any  particular  kind  of 
satisfaction.  The  holding  possession  has  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  consciousness  with  multitudinous  unlike  pleasures 
g^ven  by  multitudinous  unlike  things  ;  and  the  gaining  pos- 
session has  come  to  be  a  pleasurable  act  because  it  produces 
a  partial  excitement  of  all  these  past  pleasures  of  many 
kinds  massed  together,  obscuring  one  another,  and  not  in- 
dividually recallable,  but  forming  a  voluminous  vague  feel- 
ing— a  feeling  that  has  become  a  sentiment  proper,  since  it 
has  become  re-representative. 

With  progress  in  civilization  is  reached  a  higher  re-repre- 
sentativeness, corresponding  to  the  greater  remoteness  of  the 
satisfactions  provided  for,  and  the  greater  indirectness  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  furthered.  Not  food,  and  tools,  and 
clothing,  and  decorations  only,  gratify  the  love  of  acquisi- 
tion ;  but  also  the  tract  of  the  Earth's  surface  from  which 
these  are  obtained — land  becomes  something  to  be  pos- 
sessed. Still  more  re-representative  does  the  feeHng 
grow  when  it  finds  satisfaction,  not  through  that  highly- 
imaginative    kind  of  possession  of   a  material   something 
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which  land-owning  constitutes  (so  remote  from  the  primary 
seizing  and  grasping)^  but  when  there  exists  no  distinct 
materiality  in  the  thing  possessed — when  it  is  simply  a 
claim.  Beginning  with  a  bank-note^  visible  and  tangible, 
but  of  no  value  except  for  what  it  represents ;  passing  to  a 
bank-account,  in  which  the  possession  is  represented  by 
figures  stating  a  credit-balance,  but  where  a  money-equiva- 
lent may  usually  be  had  on  application;  and  coming  to 
documents  representing  holdings  in  foreign  government 
debts,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  lien  on  certain  supposed 
property,  held  by  jjersons  unknown,  in  a  region  never 
visited;  we  see  that  the  sentiment  of  possession  eventually 
becomes  re-representative  in  a  very  high  degree — is  highly 
generalized,  and  dissociated  very  remotely  from  actual 
objects. 

To  prevent  a  misapprehension,  it  should  be  added  that  the 
love  of  acquiring  and  possessing  is  not  to  be  wholly  identi- 
fied with  the  love  of  property  under  that  developed  form 
finally  reached;  since  the  conception  of  property  is  com- 
pleted only  when  there  is  a  consciousness  of  a  definite  limit- 
ation to  possession,  and  this  consciousness  requires  the  co- 
operation of  another  sentiment  to  be  hereafter  described. 

§  516.  A  child  over  whose  mouth  a  hand  is  placed,  shows 
a  strong  tendency  to  resist,  often  accompanied  by  marks  of 
anger.  On  recalling  his  experiences,  every  one  may  perceive 
that  an  arrest  of  respiration  by  some  external  agency,  in- 
stantly produces  an  intolerable  consciousness  of  oppression 
— a  consciousness  arising  far  in  advance  of  the  oppression 
due  to  actual  want  of  breath.  The  breath  may  be  volun- 
taiily  held  for  some  time  with  equanimity ;  but  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  coming  inability  to  breathe  causes  agitation 
of  an  agonizing  kind.  Evidently  we  have  here  a  represen- 
tative feeling  due  to  experiences,  mainly  inherited  and  or- 
ganic but  partly  individual,  of  sufferings  from  prolonged 
arrest  of  respiration.     And  this  feeling  may  be  considered 
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as  the  first,  simplest,  and  most  powerful  form  of  the  general 
feeling  produced  by  whatever  restrains  the  bodily  actions. 

For  this  feeling  has  an  element  in  common  with  that 
which  results  when  the  movements  of  the  limbs  are  pre- 
vented. Even  animals  oppose  attempts  to  hold  their  legs 
fast,  or  otherwise  stop  their  motions.  Quite  apart  from 
direct  pain,  or  negatived  gratification,  a  dog,  when  it  finds 
that  it  is  being  held  fast,  betrays  a  strong  desire  to  liberate 
itself.  And  in  a  man  the  consciousness  of  ability  to  move 
freely  is  so  essential  to  equanimity,  that  the  slightest  attempt 
to  interfere  with  it  by  laying  hold  of  him  excites  quick 
resentment. 

This  resentment  serves  by  its  strength  to  measure  the 
latent  power  of  that  feeling  which  is  satisfied  by  unre- 
strained liberty  of  motion — ^latent  power,  I  say,  because  the 
satisfaction  of  it  being  ordinarily  complete  from  instant  to 
instant,  the  feeling  does  not  ordinarily  obtrude  itself  in  con- 
sciousness. Only  after  denial  of  it  has  produced  pain,  and 
freedom  of  movement  has  been  recovered,  does  there  arise  a 
positive  gratification. 

Clearly  this  feeling  is  re-representative.  The  emotional 
pain  cauftd  by  bodily  restraint,  does  not  consist  of  the  repre- 
sented loss  of  a  pleasure  about  to  be  obtained.  Interference 
arouses  it  when  there  is  no  immediate  good  to  be  pursued, 
and  even  when  there  is  no  desire  to  move.  The  conscious- 
ness of  an  imposed  inability  to  act,  is  a  consciousness  con- 
taining dimly-represented  denials,  not  of  one  kind  of  grati- 
fication but  of  all  kinds  of  gratifications.  Power  to  use 
the  limbs  and  senses  unimpeded,  is  associated  in  indi- 
vidual life  with  every  kind  of  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  similarly 
associated  in  the  lives  of  all  ancestry,  human  and  pre- 
human. The  body  of  the  sentiment,  therefore,  is  a 
vague  and  voluminous  feeling  produced  by  experiences  or- 
ganized and  inherited  throughout  the  whole  past,  to  which  a 
more  definite,  but  still  very  general,  form  is  given  by  the 
individual  experiences  received   from  moment  to  moment 
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iliiiiiiii>i'h<il  ;  and  sndi  exoieinenl  of  it  as  arises  is  n- 
nyfiMHarire  in  a  iikhv  decided  degree.  For,  assnming 
bin  to  be  loJetablr  well  treated,  tbe  slave  has  the  amount 
offmdoai  required  for  satisfying  his  destrea  as  well  as  most 
cf  the  poorer  members  of  the  homan  race  satisly  them  ;  and 
ftnterallr  he  has  not  to  pot  out  elfort  so  great  as  that  whidi 
the  free  man  pots  ool.  Only  by  representatioQ  of  those 
actiritin  and  thoae  successes  which  complete  freedom  woold 
make  possible,  bnt  whidi  slareij  prevents,  is  be  made 
awue  of  the  evil  he  soffers.  A  considerable  reach  of  re- 
presentative power  is  needfnl  for  anything  like  a  vivid  con- 
scionsDesa  of  this  evil ;  and  hence  the  fact  ^hown  ns  by  the 
leas-developed   homsn  races,    that  if  the  physical  comforts 
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are  secured  and  the  treatment  is  mild^  slavery  is  borne  with 
equanimity.  Only  when  there  exists  that  higher  power  of 
representation  common  to  the  more-evolved  races^  do  we 
meet  with  that  sullen  discontent  and  restlessness  caused 
by  the  consciousness  of  remote  benefits  that  are  forbidden 
and  of  remote  ills  that  may  have  to  be  borne.  Only  then  does 
the  love  of  freedom  reach  that  highly-re-representative  form 
in  which  imaginations  of  the  distant  and  indirect  evils  of 
restraint  constitute  the  promptings  to  rebel ;  and  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  having  no  one  to  hinder  any  activities 
that  may  be  desired,  constitutes  the  delight  in  liberty. 

A  re-representativeness  yet  more  elevated,  characterizes 
the  sentiment  as  we  pass  through  ascending  gradations 
of  political  freedom.  The  successive  oppositions  to  irrespon- 
sible government,  show  an  increasing  consciousness  of  the 
ways  in  which  class-power  tends,  by  class-legislation,  to 
restrict  the  actions  of  the  ruled  more  than  the  actions  of  the 
rulers.  With  greater  grasp  of  imagination  there  comes  a 
more  vivid  realization  of  the  many  evils  hence  arising; 
ending  in  a  more  decided  repugnance  to  those  social  relations 
whence  they  are  seen  to  grow.  The  sentiment  prompting 
resistance  to  restraint,  gains  in  comprehensiveness  and 
sensitiveness — is  more  and  more  easily  excited  by  whatever 
indirectly  threatens  restraint.  And  gradually  moulding 
political  arrangements  into  harmony  with  itself,  it  finally 
delights  to  contemplate  ideal  social  relations  under  which  no 
citizen  shall  have  privileges  that  trench  upon  the  claims 
of  others.  Here  the  sentiment  reaches  so  highly  re-repre- 
sentative a  phase  that  all  ideas  of  concrete  advantages  are 
merged  in  the  abstract  satisfi%ction  derived  firom  securities 
against  every  possible  interference  with  the  pursuit  of  his  ends 
by  each  citizen.  It  needs  but  to  observe  how,  at  a  public 
meeting  or  on  other  kindred  occasion,  any  assumption  of 
individual  supremacy,  or  breach  of  regulations  established  to 
maintain  equality  of  privilege,  is  at  once  resented,  although 
no  one  may  be  able  to  point  out  any  way  in  which  he  can 
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These  emotions  must  inevitably  be  evolved  along  with  in- 
creasing power  of  representation.     A  successful  bodily  or 
mental  act^  while  it  secures  the  gratification  sought^  vaguely 
revives  the  consciousness  of  kindred  acts  that  have  been 
followed  by  kindred   gratifications.     Each  other  kind    of 
success^  bodily  or  mental,  is  similarly  associated  in  thought^ 
not  only  with  the  immediate  result,  but  with  like  results 
before   achieved  in   like  ways.     Thus  successful  action  in 
general,  comes  to  be  associated  in  consciousness  with  pleasure 
in  general :  both  the  two  consciousnesses  being  re-representa- 
tive.    For  the  general  consciousness  of  successful  action  is 
constituted  not  by  the  thought  of  any  one  succesful  act,  nor 
by  the  representation  of  many  previous  successful  acts  of  the 
same  kind,  but  is  one  in  which   representations  of   past 
successful  acts  of  multitudinous  kinds  are  represented ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  accompanying  consciousness  of  pleasure 
achieved  by  successful  action,  is  one  in  which  many  kinds 
of  represented  pleasures  are  re-represented  as  components  of 
a  vague  whole.     Hence  it  happens  that  each  success  tends 
to  arouse  ideas  of  one^s  past  self  as  acting  successfully  and 
thereby  achieving  satisfaction ;  and  thus  is  produced  the 
sentiment  of  self-estimation,  which,  when  it  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  we  call  pride. 

That  continuous  successes  tend  to  bring  about  an  habitual 
self-exaltation,  and  that  a  painful  want  of  confidence  follows 
perpetual  failures,  are  familiar  truths  clearly  implying  that 
the  sentiment  of  pride  and  the  sentiment  of  humility  are 
thus  fostered  in  the  individual.  And  seeing  this,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  they  are  thus  evolved  in  the  race.  We  may 
see  also  that,  like  the  other  egoistic  sentiments  we  have  con- 
sidered, these  sentiments  have  as  their  function  the  adjust- 
ment of  conduct  to  surrounding  conditions.  Proper  self- 
estimation  is  needful  for  due  regulation  of  our  efibrts  in 
relation  to  their  ends.  Under-estimation  of  self  involves 
the  letting-slip  of  advantages  that  might  have  been  gained. 
0?6r-eBtimation  of  self  prompts  attempts  which  fail  from 
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want  of  dae  CBpftcity.     In  either  case  there  is  ao  avi 

of  evil  experienced — benefit  missed  or  eBfort  thrown  away. 

Hence  this  egoistic  aentiment  which  we  describe  as  a  con- 
B  /  sciousness  of  personal  worth,  serves  as  a  balance  to  the 
■  "     ambitions.      And   the  experiences   of  each   individual  are 

continually  tending  to  adjust  its  amoont  to  the  reqnirements 

of  his  nature. 
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^  618.  To  pursue  this  synthesifl  in  other  directions  wonlji 
delay  ns  too  mucL ;  else  something  might  be  said  of 
modifications  and  the  combinations  of  these  egoistic  senti- 
ments- For,  as  will  bo  manifest  when  we  consider  the 
genesis  of  them,  their  limits  are  by  no  means  definite. 
Within  each  there  are  qualitative  difieroncea  dependent  on 
the  circumstances  arousing  it,  and  very  generally  they  are 
excited  together  in  different  ways  and  degrees. 

Here  I  will  draw  attention  only  to  one  other  egoistic 
sentiment ;  and  I  do  this  chiefly  because  of  its  mysterioDS 
nature.  It  is  a  pleasurably -painful  sentiment,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  natore,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
trace  the  genesis,  I  refer  to  what  is  sometimes  called  "the 
.  luxury  of  grief." 

The  interpretation  of  this  feeling  implied  by  another 
name  g^ven  to  it — self-pity,  does  not  seem  to  me  a  satisfac- 
tory one  ;  because  pity,  under  the  form  alone  applying  in  this 
case,  ia  itself  difficult  to  interpret,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
After  having  discovered  why  pity  itself,  unaccompanied  by 
any  prompted  activity,  may  become  a  source  of  pleasurable 
pain,  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the  interpretation  applies  when 
self  is  the  object  of  the  pity:  the  last  solntion  depends 
upon  the  first,  which  is  not  yet  found.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  hypothesis  may  not  be  a  partially- true  one ;  but  only 
that  the  explanation  is  not  ultimate,  and  that  there  are  pro- 
bably other  components  in  the  conaciouanesa. 

It  seems  possible  that  this  sentiment,  which  makes  a 
sufferer  wish  to  be  alone  with  his  grief,  and  makes  him  resist 
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all  distraction  from  it,  may  arise  from  dwelling  on  the  con- 
trast between  his  own  worth  as  he  estimates  it  and  the  treat- 
ment he  has  received— either  from  his  fellow-beings  or  from  a 
power  which  he  is  prone  to  think  of  anthropomorphically. 
If  he  feels  that  he  has  deserved  much  while  he  has  received 
little,  and  still  more  if  instead  of  good  there  has  come  evil, 
the  consciousness  of  this  evil  is  qualified  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  worth,  made  pleasurably  dominant  by  the  contrast. 
One  who  contemplates  his  affliction  as  undeserved,  neces- 
sarily contemplates  his  own  merit  as  either  going  unre- 
iK'arded,  or  as  bringing  punishment  instead  of  reward  :  there 
is  an  idea  of  much  withheld,  and  a  feeling  of  implied 
superiority  to  those  who  withhold  it. 

If  this  is  so,  the  sentiment  ought  not  to  exist  where  the 
evil  suffered  is  one  recognized  by  the  sufferer  as  nothing 
more  than  is  deserved.  Probably  few,  if  any,  ever  do 
recognize  this ;  and  from  those  few  we  are  unlikely  to  get 
the  desired  information.  That  this  explanation  is  the  true 
one,  I  feel  by  no  means  clear.  I  throw  it  out  simply  as  a 
suggestion :  confessing  that  this  peculiar  emotion  is  one 
which  neither  analysis  nor  synthesis  enables  me  clearly  to 
understand. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EGO-ALTRUISTIC   SKNTIMKNTS. 

^  519.  To  pivvont  a  misapprehension  apt  to  arise,  let  me, 
before  going'  farther  in  explaiaing  the  genesis  of  aentimeata 
bj  accumulation  of  the  effects  of  experience,  define  the  word 
experience  as  here  used.  In  its  ordioary  acceptation,  ex- 
perience connotes  definite  perceptions,  the  terms  of  which 
stand  in  observed  relations;  and  is  not  taken  to  include 
connexions  formod  in  the  mind  between  states  that  occur 
together,  when  the  relations  between  them,  causal  or  other, 
are  not  consciously  identified.  But  a  reference  to  such 
chapters  in  the  Special  Synthesis  as  those  on  Reflex  Action, 
Instinct,  Memory,  &c.,  or  to  chapters  in  the  Physical  Syn- 
thesis on  the  Genesis  of  Nervous  Systems,  Simple,  Com- 
pound, and  Doubly -Compound,  will  remind  the  reader  that 
the  efEocts  of  experience  as  there  and  everywhere  else  under- 
stood in  this  work,  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  occorrence 
together  of  nervous  states,  with  their  accompanying  states 
of  consciousness  when  these  exist;  whether  the  relations 
between  the  states  are  or  are  not  observed.  Throughout  the 
earlier  stages  of  mental  evolution,  indeed,  there  cannot  be 
that  recognition  of  a  relation  which  experience,  in  its  limited 
meaning,  implies.  Habitual  converse  with  the  environment 
produces  its  effects  without  the  recipient  knowing  them  in 
the  full  sense  of  knowing  j  for  there  has  not  yet  been  evolved 
that  notion  of  self  which  is  essential  to  conscious  experience. 
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Here  the  tmth  especially  to  be  noted  is^  that  this  registra- 
tion of  nnoonscious  experience  continues  after  conscious 
experience  has  become  distinct  and  even  dominant.  Along 
with  the  narrow  stream  of  clear  ideas  definitely  related, 
forming  our  conscious  experience,  there  flow  far  more 
voluminous  currents  of  connected  impressions  of  all  degrees 
of  indistinctness^  in  an  order  that  presents  all  gradations  of 
vagueness.  Only  a  certain  central  thread  of  consciousness 
consists  of  perceptions  and  thoughts ;  and  in  proportion  to 
their  remoteness  from  this  central  thread,  the  elements  of 
consciousness  are  more  and  more  loosely  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  the  central  thread :  the  incoherence  reach- 
ing its  extreme  at  the  outskirts  of  consciousness  (§  180). 
Yet  all  these  states  and  their  connexions  are  in  a  sense 
present  to  us ;  and  are  producing  effects  proportionate  to 
their  strengths.  Hence,  when  often  repeated  though  never 
distinctly  thought  about,  the  relations  among  them  become 
well  established.  On  examining  consciousness,  we  find 
ourselves  possessed  of  mnch  positive  knowledge  gathered 
without  observing  it  (as  instance  our  remembrance  of  the 
position  on  the  page,  of  some  striking  sentence  in  a  book) 
and  of  a  still  larger  amount  of  indefinite  knowledge — 
beliefs  which  possess  us,  though  we  cannot  say  why. 

In  this  voluminous,  heterogeneous,  and  only  partially- 
definite  region  of  consciousness,  are  formed  those  associa- 
tions of  complex  states  which,  perpetually  repeated,  produce 
what  we  call  sentiments.  The  genesis  of  emotions  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  genesis  of  ideas  in  this ;  that  whereas 
the  ideas,  always  contained  in  the  narrow,  central  part  of 
consciousness,  are  composed  of  simple  elements  definitely 
related,  and  (in  the  case  of  general  ideas)  constantly  related ; 
emotions  are  composed  of  greatly-involved  assemblages  of 
the  outlying  elements  of  consciousness,  which  are  never 
twice  quite  the  same,  and  which  stand  in  relations  that  are 
never  twice  quite  the  same.  In  the  building-up  of  an  idea 
the   successive  experiences,   be   they   of    sounds,   colourSj 
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tonches,  luSea,  or  be  Uiey  of  the  special  objects  thai  com- 
bine  many  ol  these  into  girmpa,  havp  so  much  in  oonmioii 
that  each,  wkn  it  occurs,  can  be  definitely  thoagbt  of  as  hke 
thoea  wfaidi  preceded  it.  BdI  in  the  bailding'-ap  of  aa 
emotioD,  the  successive  exp»ieaces  bo  &r  differ  that  each  of 
them,  when  it  ocean,  saggpsta  p«st  experiences  which  are 
Bot  specifically  simQar,  bnt  have  only  a  general  aimilarity ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  sagge«ta  benefits  or  evils  in  past 
experience  which  likewise  are  various  ia  their  apeciial 
mtoras,  though  they  have  a  certain  commanity  of  oalnre. 
Hence  it  lesolts  that  the  conscioasaesa  aroused  ia  a  mtdtj- 
tddinons,  confused  conscioosnosa  ;  in  which,  along  with  a 
Certain  kind  of  combination  among  the  impreesions  r««ived 
from  without,  there  is  a  vague  clond  of  ideal  combinatioiu 
akin  to  it,  and  a  vagne  mass  of  ideal  feelings  of  pleasure 
or  pain  that  were  associated  with  snch  combiiiationig. 

Carrying  with  us  this  general  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  mental  stat-es  in  the  large,  outlying,  vaguer  region  of 
conseionanesa,  become  connected  by  repetition' withont  our 
being  aware  of  it,  we  shall  render  it  a  definite  conception 
on  observing  what  happens  in  cases  readily  recallable- 
From  our  past  lives  we  may  draw  ahnndant  proofs  that 
feelings  grow  up  without  reference  to  recognized  causes  and 
consequences,  and  without  our  being  able  at  once  to  say  how 
we  have  got  them ;  though  analysis  shows  that  they  have 
been  formed  out  of  connected  ezperiencea.  The  &miliar  fact 
to  which,  I  suppose,  almost  every  one  can  testify,  that  a  kind 
of  jam  which  was,  during  childhood,  repeatedly  taken  after 
medicine,  may  be  rendered  by  simple  aasociatioQ  of  feel- 
ings, BO  nauseous  that  it  cannot  be  tolerated  in  aft«r-life, 
illoBtrates  clearly  enough  the  way  in  which  repugnances 
ar«  frequently  established,  without  any  idea  of  canaal 
connexion;  or  rather,  iu  spit«  of  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  no  causal  connexion.  Similarly  with  pleasur- 
able emotionB.  The  cawing  of  rooks  is  not  in  itself  an 
agreeable  sound  :  musically  considered,  it  is  very  much  the 
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contrary.  Yet  the  cawing  of  rooks  usually  produces 
pleasurable  feelings — ^feelings  which  many  suppose  to  result 
from  the  quality  of  the  sound  itself.  Only  the  few  who  are 
given  to  self -analysis  are  aware  that  the  cawing  of  rooks  is 
agreeable  to  them  because  it  has  been  connected  with  count- 
less of  their  greatest  gratifications — ^with  the  gathering  of 
wild  flowers  in  childhood ;  with  Saturday-afternoon  excur- 
sions in  school-boy  days ;  with  midsummer-holidays  in  the 
country^  when  books  were  thrown  aside  and  lessons  were 
replaced  by  games  and  adventures  in  the  field ;  with  fresh^ 
sunny  mornings  in  after-years^  when  a  walking  excursion 
was  an  immense  relief  from  toil.  As  it  is^  this  sounds  though 
not  causally  related  to  all  these  multitudinous  and  varied 
past  delights,  but  only  often  associated  with  them^  rouses  a 
dim  consciousness  of  the^e  delights ;  just  as  the  voice  of  an  I 
old  friend  unexpectedly  coming  into  the  house^  suddenly 
raises  a  wave  of  that  feeling  which  has  resulted  from  the 
pleasures  of  past  companionship. 

And  now  having  made  this  further  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  feelings  are  evolved  by  the  organization  of  experi- 
ence^^ let  me  resume  the  interpretation  at  the  point  reached 
with  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  From  the  egoistic  senti- 
ments we  pass  now  to  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments.  By 
this  name  I  mean  sentiments  which^  while  implying  self-  ^ 
gratification^  also  imply  gratification  in  others :  the  re- 
presentation of  this  gratification  in  others  being  a^  source 
of  pleasure  not  intrinsically^  but  because  of  ulterior  benefits 
to  self  which  experience  associates  with  it. 

§  520.*  An  infant  in  arms^  that  is  old  enough  vaguely  to 
recognize  objects  around,  smiles  in  response  to  the  laughing 
face  and  soft  caressing  voice  of  its  mother.  Let  there  come 
some  one  who^  putting  on  an  angry  face,  speaks  to  it  in  loudj 

*  This  section,  and  a  portion  of  the  preceding  section,  originally  formed 
parts  of  an  article  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  April  1,  1871, 
under  the  title  of  "  Morals  and  Moral  Sentiments." 
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harsh  tonrs.  The  smile  disappears,  the  features  contmct  into 
(ui  cxpresBJon  of  pain,  and,  be^nning  to  cry,  it  tnms  away 
its  head  and  inake»  such  morements  of  escape  as  are  pos- 
sible. What  is  the  meaaindf  of  these  facts  ?  Why  iloes  not 
tho  frown  make  it  smile  and  the  mother's  laugh  trake  it 
weep  T  There  is  but  one  answer.  Ah-eady  in  its  developing 
br&in  there  are  coming  into  play  the  atmctnreB  through 
which  one  cluster  of  visual  and  auditory  impressions  excites 
ploasorable  feelings,  and  the  structures  throagh  which 
another  cluster  of  visual  and  auditory  impressions  excites 
painfiil  feelinga.  The  relation  between  a  terocions  expression 
of  face  and  the  evils  that  may  follow  perception  of  it,  is  no 
more  known  to  the  infant,  than  there  is  known  to  the  young 
bird  just  out  of  its  nest,  a  connexion  between  possible  death 
and  the  eight  of  a  man  coming  towards  it;  and  as  certainly 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  alarm  fi-lt  is  dne  to  a 
parti  ally -established  nervous  structure.  Why  does  this 
partially -established  nervous  structure  betray  its  presence 
thus  early  in  the  human  being  ?  Simply  because,  in  the 
past  experiences  of  the  rao*,  smiles  and  gentle  tones  in 
those  itrimnd  have  liF^pn  Imbitual  accompaniments  of 
pleasurable  feelings ;  while  pains  of  many  kinds,  im- 
mediate and  remote,  have  been  continually  associated  with 
the  impressions  received  from  knit  brows  and  set  teeth 
and  grating  voice.  Much  deeper  down  than  the  history  of 
mankind  must  we  go  to  find  the  beginnings  of  these  con- 
nexions. The  appearances  and  sounds  which  excite  in  the 
infant  a  vague  dread,  indicate  danger;  and  do  so  because 
they  arc  the  physiological  accompaniments  of  destructive 
action — some  of  them  common  to  man  and  inferior  mam- 
mals, and  consequently  understood  by  inferior  mammals,  as 
every  puppy  shows  us.  What  we  call  the  natural  language 
of  anger,  is  due  to  a  partial  contraction  of  those  muscles 
which  actual  combat  would  call  into  play ;  and  all  marks  of 
irritation,  down  to  that  passing  shade  over  the  brow  which 
accompanir^  slight  iiiiTinyaiire,  nre  incipient  stagcj^  i>r  (fii=w 
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same  contractions.  Conversely  with  the  natural  language 
of  pleasure^  and  of  that  state  of  mind  which  we  call  amic- 
able feeling :  this^  too^  has  a  physiological  interpretation 
(see  §§497-499). 

The  children  in  the  nursery  yield  us  a  further  lesson. 
What  have  the  experiences  of  each  one  of  these  been  doing 
in  aid  of  the  emotional  development  we  are  considering  ? 
While  its  limbs  have  been  growing  more  agile  by  exercise, 
its  manipulative  skill  increasing  by  practice^  its  perceptions 
of  objects  growing  by  use  quicker,  more  accurate,  more 
comprehensive ;  the  associations  between  these  two  sets  of 
impressions  received  from  persons  aix)und,  and  the  pleasures 
and  pains  received  along  with  them,  or  after  them,  have 
been  strengthened  by  frequent  repetition,  and  their  adjust- 
ments made  better.  The  dim  pain  and  the  vague  delight 
which  the  infant  felt,  have,  in  the  urchin,  severally  taken 
shapes  of  some  definitoness.  The  angry  voice  of  a  nursemaid 
no  longer  arouses  only  a  formless  feeling  of  dread,  but  also 
a  specific  idea  of  the  slap  that  may  follow.  The  frown  on 
the  face  of  a  bigger  brother,  along  with  the  primitive,  in- 
definable sense  of  ill,  excites  the  sense  of  ills  that  are 
definable  in  thought  as  kicks,  and  cufEs,  and  pullings  of 
hair,  and  losses  of  toys.  The  faces  of  parents,  looking  now 
sunny,  now  gloomy,  have  grown  to  be  respectively  associated 
with  multitudinous  forms  of  gratification  and  multitudinous 
forms  of  discomfort  or  privation.  Hence  these  appearances 
and  sounds  which  imply  amity  or  enmity  in  those  around, 
become  symbolic  of  happiness  and  misery ;  so  that  eventu- 
ally, perception  of  the  one  set  or  the  other,  even  when  it  is 
slightly  marked,  can  scarcely  occur  without  raising  a  wave 
of  pleasurable  feeling  or  of  painful  feeling.  The  body  of 
this  wave  is  still  substantially  of  the  same  nature  as  it  was  at 
first ;  for  though  in  each  of  these  multitudinous  experiences 
a  special  set  of  facial  and  vocal  signs  has  been  connected 
with  a  special  set  of  pleasures  or  pains,  yet  since  these 
pleasures  or  pains  have  been   immensely  varied  in  their 


knds  and  eoaitnB>l>Dns,  uid  since  the  Bigns  that  preoedaftl 
them  wtm  ia  no  two  cmees  qnit«  kIiIcp,  it  follows  that  to  tlie  ' 
IbM  tlie  ootnciausaess  pnitiiiced  renwins  as  Tagae  as  it  ia 
.  Tiolambions.  He  mjmds  of  partnllj-aroased  ideas  re- 
anlting  from  past  espenettces  are  massed  togetiier  and 
su{>eT|K>9ed,  so  as  to  form  an  aggregate  in  which  nothing  is 
disdncl,  bnl  vhti-h  h»s  tlic  cbanwtM*  of  being  plc&sarab|p  or 
painful  according  to  the  nulore  of  tta  original  components ; 
tibe  chief  diderence  between  this  developed  feeling  and  tbe 
feoliii^  aroused  in  the  iotant  being,  that  on  the  bright  or 
darlc  backgrvmnd  forming  the  body  of  it,  may  now  be 
slcetehed  out  in  ih^Highi  the  panicidar  pleasures  or  pains 
whk-h  the  particolar  circnmstancee  suggest  as  likely. 

What  most  bo  the  working  of  this  process  under  the 
oooditions  of  aboriginal  lifeT  The  emotions  given  to  the 
joong  savage  b;  the  natnial  language  of  love  and  hate  iq 
the  members  of  his  tribe,  gain  first  a  partial  deSnitenesa  in 
nepeck  to  lua  inieiconrse  with  bis  family  and  playmates; 
and  he  learns  by  experience  the  ntility,  in  so  fmr  as  his  ovn 
ends  are  ooncerned,  of  avoiding  conrsra  which  call  from 
others  manifestations  of  anger,  and  taking  oonraes  whicb 
call  from  them  manifestations  of  pleasore.  Not  that  he 
conscionsly  generalizes.  He  does  not  at  that  age — probably 
not  at  any  age — formulate  his  experiences  in  the  geaeral 
principle  that  it  ia  well  for  him  to  do  things  which  win 
smiles  from  others,  and  to  avoid  doing  things  which  canse 
frowns.  What  happens  is,  that  having,  in  the  way  shown, 
inherited  this  connexion  between  the  perception  of  anger  in 
others  and  the  feeling  of  dread,  and  having  discovered  that 
particalar  act^  of  his  bring  on  this  anger,  he  cannot  sub- 
sequently think  of  committing  one  of  these  acte  without 
thinking  of  the  resulting  anger,  and  feeling  more  or  less  of 
the  resulting  dread.  He  has  no  thought  of  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  act  itself :  the  deterrent  is  the  mainly-vague, 
but  partially -definite,  fear  of  evil  that  may  follow.  So 
nnderstood,  the  deterring  emotion  ia  one  developed  out  of 
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experiences  of  utility — ^osing  that  word  in  its  ethical  sense  ; 
and  if  we  ask  why  this  dreaded  anger  is  called  forth  from 
others^  we  shall  habitually  find  that  it  is  because  the 
forbidden  act  entails  pain  somewhere — ^is  negatived  by 
utility.  On  passing  to  injunctions  current  in  the 

tribe,  we  see  no  less  clearly  how  these  emotions  pro- 
duced by  approbation  and  reprobation  come  to  be  connected 
in  experience  with  actions  that  are  beneficial  to  the  tribe^ 
and  actions  that  are  detrimental  to  the  tribe ;  and  how 
there  consequently  grow  up  incentives  to  the  one  class  of 
actions  and  prejudices  against  the  other  class.  From  early 
boyhood  the  young  savage  hears  recounted  the  daring  deeds 
of  his  chief — ^hears  them  in  words  of  praise,  and  sees  all 
faces  glowing  with  admiration.  From  time  to  time,  also,  he 
listens  while  some  one^s  cowardice  is  described  in  tones  of 
scorn,  with  contemptuous  metaphors,  and  sees  him  meet 
with  derision  whenever  he  appears.  That  is  to  say,  one  of 
the  things  that  comes  to  be  strongly  associated  in  his  mind 
with  smiling  faces,  which  are  symbolical  of  pleasure  in 
general,  is  courage;  and  one  of  the  things  that  comes  to 
be  associated  in  his  mind  with  frowns  and  other  marks  of 
enmity,  which  form  a  symbol  of  unhappiness,  is  cowardice. 
These  feelings  are  not  formed  in  him  because  he  has  reasoned 
his  way  to  the  truth  that  courage  is  useful  to  his  tribe,  and, 
by  implication,  to  himself,  or  to  the  truth  that  cowardice  is 
a  cause  of  evil.  In  adult  life  he  may  perhaps  see  this ;  but 
he  certainly  does  not  see  it  at  the  time  when  bravery  is  thus 
associated  in  his  consciousness  with  all  that  is  good,  and 
cowardice  with  all  that  is  bad.  Similarly,  there  are  pro- 
duced in  him  feelings  of  inclination  or  repugnance  towards 
other  lines  of  conduct  that  have  become  established  or  in- 
terdicted, because  they  are  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
tribe;  though  neither  the  young  nor  the  old  know  why 
they  have  become  established  or  interdicted.  Instance 
the  praiseworthiness  of  wife-stealing,  and  the  viciousness  of 
marrying  within  the  tribe. 


\ 


We  owj  DOW  ftscend  »  stage  to  an  order  of  inceotives  and 
reetniBts  deriTed  &um  these.  Tbe  pnimcive  belief  is  that 
'  sTtxT  dead  uua  beooniee  a  demon  nho  reDi&inft  somewlieTe 
at  fund,  aad  may  at  any  raoinent  K'tum  to  ^ivo  aid  or  do 
miisdiici.  Hecctt  unan^  other  agents  whose  approbation  or 
reprobation  are  contemplated  by  the  savage  as  conscqneDces 
of  bis  cundab-t,  are  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors.  When  u 
'^  child,  he  is  told  of  their  deeds,  now  in  triumphant  tones, 
now  in  whLspurs  of  horror ;  and  the  instiUed  conviction  that 
they  may  mdict  some  Tagnclv- imagined  bnt  fearfol  evil,  or 
give  some  greM  help,  becomes  »  powerful  incentive  dt 
deteneot.  EspeciaUy  does  this  happen  when  the  narrative 
is  of  a  chief  distingnished  for  his  ^trcogth,  his  fero- 
laty,  his  peraisteoce  in  that  revenge  which  the  experi- 
enoes  of  the  savage  make  him  regard  as  beneficial  aud 
virtuous.  The  consciousnesi  that  such  a  chief,  dreaded  by 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  dreaded,  too,  by  members  of  his 
own  tribe,  may  reappear  and  punish  those  who  have  dis- 
regarded his  injonclions,  becomes  a  powerful  motive.  But 
it  is  clear,  iu  the  first  ptaoe,  that  the  imagined  anger  and 
the  imagined  satisfaction  of  this  deified  chief  are  simply 
transfigured  forms  of  the  anger  and  satisfaction  displayed 
by  those  around ;  and  that  the  feelings  accompanying  such 
imaginations  have  the  same  original  root  in  the  experiences 
which  havo  associated  an  average  of  painful  results  with  the 
manifestation  of  another's  anger,andanaverageof  pleasurable 
results  with  the  manifestation  of  another's  satisfaction.  And 
it  is  clear,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  actions  thus  forbidden 
and  encouraged  must  be  mostly  actions  that  are  respectively 
detrimental  and  beneficial  to  the  tribe ;  since  the  successful 
chief,  usually  a  better  judge  than  the  rest,  has  pursued  the 
welfare  of  his  tribe  in  pursuing  his  own  welfare.  Hence 
experiences  of  utility,  consciously  or  unconsciously  organized, 
underlie  his  injunctions;  and  the  sentiments  which  prompt 
obedience  are,  though  very  indirectly  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  feel  them,  rcfeiuble  to  expeneuc«& 
of  utility. 
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This  transfigured  form  of  restraint^  differing  at  first  but 
little  from  the  original  form^  admits  of  immense  develop- 
ment.    Accumulating  traditions,  growing  in  grandeur  as 
they  are  repeated  from  generation  to   generation^  make  \J 
more  and  more  superhuman  the  early-recorded  hero  of  the 
race.      His  powers  of  inflicting  punishment  and  giving 
happiness  become  ever  greater^  more  multitudinous^   and 
more  varied ;  so  that  the  dread  of  divine  displeasure  and 
the  desire  to  obtain  divine  approbation^  acquire  a  certain 
largeness  and  generality.      Still   the   conceptions   remain 
anthropomorphic.     The  revengeful  deity  continues  to  be 
thought  of  as  displaying  human  emotions  in  human  ways. 
Moreover^  the  sentiments  of  right  and  duty,  so  far  as  they 
have    become    developed,   refer    mainly  if  not    wholly  to 
divine  commands  and  interdicts;  and  have  little  reference  ^ 
to    the  natures   of   the   acts   conmianded   or    interdicted. 
In  the   intended  offering^up  of  Isaac,  in   the   sacrifice   of 
Jephthah^s  daughter,  and  in  the  hewing  to  pieces  of  Agag, 
as   much  as   in   the   countless  atrocities   committed  from 
religious  motives  by  early  historic  races  in  general,  we  see 
that  the  morality  and  immorality  of  actions,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  are  at  first  unrecognized ;  and  that  the  feelings, 
chiefly  of  dread,  which  serve  in  place  of  them,  are  feelings 
felt  towaids  the  unseen  beings  supposed  to  issue  commands 
and  interdicts. 

§  521.  Much  of  what  passes  as  religious  sentiment,  is 
thus  but  a  more  highly  re-representative  form  of  that  \^ 
ego-altruistic  sentiment  which  mainly  guides  men  in  their 
behaviour  to  one  another.  By  implying  its  close  kinship  to 
worldliness,  Leigh  Hunt's  happy  phrase  '^  other-worldU- 
ness,''  vividly  suggests  the  truth  that  the  feeling  by  which 
religious  observance  was  almost  wholly  prompted  in  the 
past  and  is  mainly  prompted  now,  is  a  feeling  in  which  the 
representation  of  divine  approval  goes  along  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  general  future  happiness  to  be  secured  by  that 


ch  is  mgoe  in  proportion  to  its  hif^  ■ 
nprvcMiUdwttns,  tMtt  is  oeT^rthek^  composed  of  elements 
■frqpnall;  Atrootkad  by  «xpenenoes  of  gratificntioD. 

Lac  08  marfc  ouvfyij,  toOt  tkb  bet,  that  the  conscions- 
MWB-  of  tii^  aad  vToa^,  as  they  exist  nmong  the  nn- 
cnilHHti  Mad  soni-tfinluetl,  and  ev^n  to  a  great  extent.  I 
•BMUi)^  Ausa  who  aca  at  pt^aeot  nK^t  ciTilized,  originate  ia' 
thu  «go«ltni&ttc  antamMube,  If  we  gbuice  back  &t  past 
bvlivfa  ftoii  tlitfir  oon«laUT»  fevliti^,  as  sbowD  Id  Dante's 
poem,  in  the  myiUcrT-playy  of  the  middle  age^,  in  St.  Bar- 
Bcrv«,  in  burnings  (or  heresy,  we  get  proof 
Fvly-ouxWn  time«  ri^ht  and  vrong  meant 
B  subonliiiAtioD  and  insubordination — to  a  divine 
rUer  primarily,  and  Boder  him  to  a  human  raler.  Down  to 
our  owit  <ikx  this  ix>tHs^ptK<n  largely  prevails,  and  is  even 
embodied  in  elaborate  ethioJ  works;  instance  the  Ensai/* 
tm  th«  PrimciplM  <^  Mtirulity ,  by  Jonathan  Dymond  ;  which 
KCC^^ailM  no  ground  of  moral  obligation  save  the  trill  of 
Bod  as  exprased  in  the  corrent  creed.  Iiuleed  n-hile 
■WBHOiiB  wt  forth  the  torments  of  the  damned  and  tbe  joyB 
of  Hm  bhmsed  as  the  chief  deterrents  and  incentives^  aod 
white  we  have  prepared  for  us  printed  instractioos  "how  to 
make  tbe  be^t  of  both  worlds,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
feelings  which  impel  and  restrain  men  are  still  largely  com- 
p06e<.l  of  elements  hke  those  operative  on  the  savage — the 
dread,  partly  vague,  partly  specific,  associated  with  the  idea 
of  reprobation,  hninan  and  divine,  and  the  sense  of  satis- 
faction, partly  vague,  partly  specific,  associated  with  the  idea 
of  approbation,  human  and  divine. 

Neither  in  the  religious  nor  in  the  ethical  sentiments,  aa 
thus  developed  to  the  ego-altroistic  stage  only,  is  there 
involved  a  consciousness,  pleasurable  or  painfnl,  caused  by 
contempUtioa  of  acta  considered  in  their  intrinsic  natursB, 
apart  from  any  consequences  to  self,  immediate  or  remote. 
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,  For  this  reason  it  i^  that  tbe  standards  of 
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and  wrong  have  bcen^  and  still  are^  so  nnlike  in  different 
societies.  Obviously,  while  the  incentive  and  deterrent 
emotions  have  no  other  exciting  causes  than  the  real  or  ideal 
manifestations  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  human  or 
divine,  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  with  their  correspond- 
ing sentiments,  must  depend  on  the  theological  traditions  and 
the  social  circumstances.  If  the  god  of  the  race  is  repre- 
sented as  insisting  on  the  extermination  of  enemies,  and  as 
being  offended  by  mercy  shown  to  them — ^if,  as  must  hence 
happen,  revenge  comes  to  be  associated  in  consciousness  with 
the  thought  of  divine  pleasure  and  consequent  rewards  to 
be  received,  while  forgiveness  goes  along  with  the  thought 
of  divine  anger  and  pains  that  will  follow  it ;  then  revenge 
and  forgiveness  become  in  consciousness  respectively  pleasur- 
able and  painful  in  their  total  results,  or  right  and  wrong. 
Similarly  with  the  sentiments  referring  to  acts  that  excite 
human  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Usages,  no  matter 
of  what  kind^  which  circumstances  have  established,  so  that 
conformity  to  them  brings  approval  from  those  around 
whUe  nonconformity  brings  frowns  and  blaming  words, 
become  sanctified.  The  aggregates  of  ideal  pleasures  and 
the  aggregates  of  ideal  pains  which  these  opposite  behaviours 
of  fellow-men  severally  suggest,  are  associated  with  fulfilment 
and  neglect ;  and  hence  fulfilment  and  neglect  come  to  be 
thought  of  with  liking  and  repugnance,  and  called  proper 
and  improper. 

Evidently,  then,  the  regulative  sentiments  of  ego- 
altruistic  nature,  are^  in  their  relations  to  concrete  action,  as 
variable  as  are  the  kinds  of  conduct  conducive  to  social 
well-being  under  different  social  conditions.  The  needs  of 
a  small  tribe  that  has  to  exist  amid  tribes  daily  threatening 
to  destroy  it,  are  widely  different  from  the  needs  of  a  semi- 
civilized  society,  which,  though  warlike,  has  grown  by  the 
development  of  industry ;  and  the  needs  of  this,  again,  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  a  society  like  our  own,  in 
which  the  predatory  activities  have  greatly  decreased,  the 
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reqairod  sabordin&tioii  of  ranks  lias  become  less,  an<l  rigidit 
of  custom  is  no  longer  so  neceasary ;  and  to  euch  varioD&l 
needs,  more  or  l&ss  unlike  in  every  race  and  every  age,  Uu 
ego-altrnistic  sentiments  continually  adjust  themsel 
adjust  themselves  as  the  higher  sentiments,  standing  related 
to  conduct  in  the  abstract,  cannot  adjust  themselves.  The 
pgo-jJtruialic  sentiments  are  the  chief  regulative  agents  in 
those  transitional  stages  during  which  predominance  of  thft 
highest  sentiments  would  bo  fatal,  because  inconsistent  with 
the  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  tho  ego-altruistic  aontimenta  have  itn- 
portwnt  components  tliat  are  constant ;  and  there  are  certain 
portuanont  feelings  of  right  and  wrong  into  which  they 
enter,  Pleaaurably  excited  as  they  are  by  the  display  of 
approval,  it  must  happen  that  a  kind  of  conduct  which  calls 
forth  marks  of  approval  among  all  races  and  in  all  times, 
will  be  fttlt  as  right,  irrespective  of  the  people  and  the  age ; 
and  vicn  ver/id.  A  causeless  insult,  for  example,  is  condehined 
everywhere  in  the  world.  The  particular  act  or  speech 
which  is  insulting  varies  with  local  circumstances.  To  spit 
in  his  face  is  the  complimentary  salute  to  a  >stninger  amou^ 
certain  Nile  tribes,  and  to  omit  returning  this  salute  in  kind 
would  be  a  disrespect  causing  reprobation;  while,  among 
most  peoples,  the  implications  and  accompanying  feelings  are 
just  the  opposite.  So,  too,  in  some  societies  to  call  a  man 
a  brother-in-law  is  an  indignity,  prompting  resentful  words 
and  actions ;  while  in  other  societies,  naming  one  whom 
you  are  introducing  as  your  brother-in-law  implies  a  comph- 
mentary  appreciation  rather  than  otherwise.  But  though  in 
these  cases  there  is  absolute  disagreement  as  to  what  are 
insulting  deeds  and  words,  there  is  agreement  in  the  feel' 
ing  that  to  give  offence  without  provocation  is  improper,  and 
that  it  is  proper  to  do  that  which  conduces  to  friendly  rela- 
tions. It  is  thus  tliroughuut.  The  ego-altruistic  soutimfnts, 
while  inconstant  in  respect  of  the  special  characters  of  the 
acts  exciting  them,  ar^  constant  in  respect  of  the  general 
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characters  of  these  acts,  as  beinf!  acts  which,  in  their  respec- 
tive times  and  places,  call  forth  from  others  signs  of  friend- 
ship or  of  enmity, 

§  623,  One  other  aspect  of  the  sabject  is  worth  dwelling 
on  a  moment,  both  as  in  itself  interesting  and  as  yielding 
a  verification  of  the  foregoing  interpretations.  I  refer  to 
the  feeling  of  shame  and  its  manifestations. 

If  there  needs  any  further  proof  that  the  ego-altmistic 
sentiments  are  constitnted  as  alleged,  it  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
tact  that  shame,  produced  by  representation  of  the  con- 
tempt of  others,  is  the  same  in  its  essential  nature  whether 
this  imagined  contempt  is  excited  by  a  wrong  thing  really 
done  or  by  a  wrong  thing  supposed  to  be  done.  Children 
often  furnish  evidence  of  this  substantial  identity — showing 
us  that  a  blush  is  as  apt  to  arise  in  the  innocent  to  whom  guilt 
is  ascribed  aa  in  the  actually  guilty. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  states  of  feeling  excited  in  these 
antithetical  cases,  must  differ  somewhat  by  the  presence  of 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  in  the  one  case  and  its  absence  in 
the  other ;  bnt  the  similarity,  if  not  the  identity,  of  the 
physiological  manifestations,  shows  how  substantially  alike 
the  two  states  of  consciousness  are.  It  is  true  also  that 
in  the  majority  of  persona,  behoving  in  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  two  consciousnesses  differ  by  the  presence 
in  the  one,  and  absence  from  the  other,  of  a  consolatory 
belief  in  ultimate  rectification  ;  though  this  is  pretty  clearly 
a  secondary  phase  of  the  feeling — as  is  also  implied  by  the 
order  of  the  bodily  effects.  But  the  recognition  of  both 
these  qualifying  differences,  serves  but  to  make  clear  how 
relatively  slight  they  are,  and  how  substantially  this  painful 
form  of  ego-altruistic  sentiment  consists  of  a  voluminous 
and  vague  re-representation  of  the  mental  attitndea  of 
others,  and  the  general  nnhappiness  associated  in  thought 
witb  such  mental  attitudes.  / 

e  we  may  see  how  far  men  at  present  are  from  \/ 
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that  highest  morel  staU.',  ia  which  the  supreme  and  most 
powerful  smtlmentfl  are  those  called  forth  by  contempIstioD 
of  conduct  itsplf,  and  not  by  contemplation  of  other  persons' 
opinious  of  conduct.  In  the  average  mind  the  pain  con- 
stituted by  cooscioasnesa  of  hnring  done  Hometfaing  in> 
trinsicatly  wrong,  bears  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  pain  con- 
stituted  by  the  consciousnesa  of  others*  reprobation ;  ereu 
though  this  reprobation  ie  excited  by  aomething  not  in- 
triusioally  wrong.  Consider  bow  difficult  it  would  be  to 
get  a  lady  to  wheel  a  costermonger's  barrow  down  Regent- 
atreet,  and  how  easily  she  may  be  led  to  say  a  malicions 
thing  about  some  lady  she  is  jealous  of — contrast  the  intense 
repugnance  to  the  one  act,  which  is  not  in  itself  repre- 
hensible, with  the  feeble  repugnance  to  tbe  other  act, 
which  is  in  itself  reprehensible ;  and  then  infer  bow  greet 
is  the  evolution  of  the  moral  sentiment-s  yet  required  to 
bring  human  nature  into  complete  fitness  for  the  social 
itate. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

ALTRUISTIC'*'   SENTIMENTS. 

§  524.  The  inferior  regalative  sentiments  dealt  with 
under  the  title  of  ego-altroistic^  we  find  have  the  character 
that  the  actions  exciting  them,  agreeably  or  disagreeably, 
are  very  inconstant  in  their  concrete  forms.  Though  in  all 
societies  and  all  stages  of  progress  there  are  some  kinds  of 
behaviour,  as  those  by  which  associates  are  intentionally 
pleased  or  are  gratuitously  irritated,  which  call  forth  marks 
of  approbation  and  reprobation,  serving  to  excite  these 
ego-altruistic  sentiments  ;  yet  there  are  also  many  kinds  of 
behaviour  not  directly  pleasing  or  irritating  to  others,  but 
which  have  been  made  indirectly  pleasing  or  irritating  to 
them  by  the  traditions  and  habits  of  their  society, 
to  which  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments  respond — actions 
which,  in  different  times  and  places,  are  often  exactly 
opposite.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  genesis  of 
emotions  after  the  manner  described,  can  never  result  in 

*  I  gladly  adopt  this  word,  for  whiok  we  are  indebted  to  M  Comte.  Not 
long  since,  some  critic,  condemning  it  as  new-fangled,  asked  why  we  should 
not  be  content  with  such  good  old-fashioned  words  as  benevolent  and 
beneficent.  There  is  a  quite-sufficient  reason.  Altruism  and  altruistio, 
suggesting  by  their  forms  as  well  as  by  their  meanings  the  antitheses  of 
^  egoism  and  egoistic,  bring  quickly  and  clearly  into  thought  the  opposition, 
in  a  way  that  benevolence  or  beneficence  and  its  derivatives  do  not, 
beoftose  the  antitheses  are  not  directly  implied  by  them.  This  saperior  sag- 
gestivenais  greatly  facilitates  the  commnnication  of  ethical  ideas. 
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any  settled  and  nniTersnl  sentiments  responding  t«  in- 
trinsic right  and  wrong-. 

The  implication  of  thL^!  criticiara  ia,  that  becanse  in  human 
cnstotns  and  the  correlative  feelings,  there  has  been  and 
is  90  mach  variability,  there  can  be  no  iwnatancj.  It  is 
tacitly  concluded  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  is 
nothing  which  makes  one  kind  of  conduct  rather  than 
another  adapted  to  social  life — everything  ia  indeterminat«. 
To  infer  that  no  settled  sentiments  can  ever  be  generated 
by  the  process  described,  is  to  assume  tliat  there  are  no 
settled  conditions  to  social  irelfare.  Clearly  if  the  tempo- 
rary forms  of  coodnct  needful,  initiate  temporary  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  with  responsive  excitements  of  the  senti- 
ments, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  permanent  forms  of 
conduct  needful,  will  initiate  permanent  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  with  responsive  excitements  of  the  sentimenta ;  and 
hence  to  question  the  genesis  of  these  sentiments  ia  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  these  forms. 

That  there  are  such  permanent  forms  of  conduct,  no  one 
can  deny  who  compares  the  law-books  of  all  races  which 
have  outgrown  the  purely-predatory  life.  This  variability 
of  sentiment  is  bnt  the  concomitant  of  the  transition  from 
the  aboriginal  type  of  society  fitted  for  destructive  actiri- 
ties,  to  the  civilized  type  of  society  fitted  for  peaceful 
activities.  All  along  there  has  been  going  on  a  compromise 
between  conflicting  requirements,  and  a  corresponding  com- 
promise between  conflicting  sentiments.  The  conditions  are 
perpetually  being  partially  changed,  the  corresponding 
habits  modified,  and  the  sentiments  re-adjusted.  Hence  all 
this  inconsistency.  Bnt  jnst  as  fast  as  the  peaceful  activi- 
ties become  more  dominant,  jast  so  fast  do  the  conditions 
nnder  which  the  peaceful  activities  are  to  be  harmoniously 
carried  on  become  more  imperative,  just  so  fast  do  the 
corresponding  ideas  become  clear  and  the  corresponding 
sentiments  strong.  And  these  ideas  and  sentiments  nuist 
eventoally  grow  uniform  and  permanent  for  the  reason  tliat 
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the  conditions  to  complete  social  life  are  uniform  and  per- 
manent. 

§  525.  The  industrial  regime  is  distingtdshed  from  the  pre- 
datory regime  in  this^  that  mutual  dependence  becomes 
great  and  direct  while  mutual  antagonism  becomes  small 
and  indirect.  In  a  predatory  society^  feelings  gratified  by 
the  ill-being  of  others  (enemies)  are  habitually  exercised^ 
along  with  feelings  gratified  by  the  well-being  of  others 
(friends) ;  whereas  in  an  industrial  society^  feelings  gratified 
by  the  ill-being  of  others^  not  being  kept  in  extreme  and 
constant  activity^  do  not  antagonize  and  repress  the  feelings 
gratified  by  the  well-being  of  others.  And  since^  as  a  society 
advances  in  organization,  the  inter-dependence  of  its  parts 
increases^  and  the  well-being  of  each  is  more  bound  up  with 
the  well-being  of  all^  it  results  that  the  growth  of  feelings 
which  find  satis&ction  in  the  well-being  of  all^  is  the  growth 
of  feelings  adjusted  to  a  fundamental  unchanging  condition 
to  social  wel&re. 

The  feelings  thus  described  we  have  here  to  deal  with  as 
the  altruistic  sentiments.  They  arise  along  with  the  ego- 
altruistic  sentiments^  from  which  they  are  not  sharply 
marked  oS — as^  indeed^  if  evolved^  they  could  not  be.  Let 
us  observe  the  process  of  differentiation. 

§  526.  When  impressed  by  the  appearances  and  sounds 
constituting  the  natural  language  of  any  feeling  in  another 
beings  the  aggregate  of  feelings  aroused  by  the  associations 
which  experience  has  established^  mainly  in  the  race  but 
partly  in  the  individual,  form  two  groups  that  may  be 
variously  proportioned  to  one  another ;  but  of  which  neither 
commonly  exists  wholly  unaccompanied  by  the  other.  The 
manifestations  of  the  feeling  tend  to  excite  a  kindred  feeling 
in  the  observer ;  and  they  simultaneously  tend  to  excite  in 
the  observer,  feelings  compounded  out  of  experiences 
of  pleasures  and  pains  to  himself,  such  as  are  apt  to  follow 
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these  maniTestatiDiis.  As  shown  in  the  chapter  on  "  Sodality 
and  Spnpathy."  iutelligpnt  creatureB  ihat  live  in  presence  of 
one  another,  and  are  exposed  to  like  canses  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  acquire  capacities  for  partidpating  in  on©  another's 
ple&sares  and  pains.  And  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  jast 
closed,  that  in  crealnrea  living  together  and  liable  to  receivB 
pleasures  and  pains  £rom  one  another's  acts,  prompted  bj 
amity  or  enmity,  there  are  evolved  emotions  responding 
to  maaifestationa  of  amity  or  enmity.  That  is  to  aay, 
these  last,  or  ego-altruistic  sentiments,  which  have  for  their 
components  representations  of  feelings  likely  to  be  under- 
gone by  self,  and  the  first,  or  altrniatic  sentiinents,  which 
have  for  their  components  representations  of  feelingi 
that  are  being  actually  undergone  by  another,  are  simiil- 
t&neously  aroused ;  and  in  the  absence  of  count'Crsctiiig 
causes  might  be  expected  to  develop  pari  pastu.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  naturea  of  the  unselfish  emotion*, 
which  makes  their  evolution  more  difficult  than  is  the  evoln- 
tion  of  the  selfish  emotions,  excited  by  the  same  manifes- 
tations. How  is  it,  then,  that  the  ego-oltruistio  aentimeati 
may  become  po  active,  while  the  altmistic  sentiments  remain 
almost  dormant  ? 

The  reply  has  already  been  indicated  at  the  close  of  the 
chapter  on  "  Sociality  and  Sympathy."  Some  instance! 
were  there  given  showing  that  with  the  emotions,  as  with 
the  sensations,  frequent  repetition  of  a  painful  stimuloB 
brings  about  a  remedial  callousness.  And  we  saw  ihat 
consequently,  if  the  conditions  of  existence  are  such  u 
necessitate  frequent  symjiathetic  excitements  of  a  painful 
kind,  the  pains  sympathetically  exdted  will  become  grada- 
ally  less,  and  there  will  result  indifference.  Farther,  it  wu 
pointed  out  that  during  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
societies,  originally  very  intense  and  even  now  by  no  means 
ended,  the  conditions  hare  been  snch  as  to  make  impemtin 
the  readiness  to  inflict  pain,  and  have  correspondingly  re- 
pressed fellow-feeling.     It  may  here  be  added  that  beyond 
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this  checking  of  the  sympathies  which  the  antagonisms  of 
societies  have  necessitated  and  still  necessitate,  there  has 
been  a  checking  of  them  consequent  on  the  straggle  for 
existence  within  each  society.  Not  only  does  this  struggle 
for  existence  involve  the  necessity  that  personal  ends  must 
be  pursued  with  little  regard  to  the  evils  entcdled  on  un- 
successful competitors;  but  it  also  involves  the  necessity 
that  there  shall  be  not  too  keen  a  sympathy  with  that 
diffused  suffering  inevitably  accompanying  this  industrial 
battle.  Clearly  if  there  were  so  quick  a  sympathy  for 
this  suffering  as  to  make  it  felt  in  anything  like  its  real 
greatness  and  intensity,  life  would  be  rendered  intolerable 
to  all.  Familiarity  with  the  marks  of  misery,  necessarily 
produces  (or  rather  maintains)  a  proportionate  indifference  ; 
and  this  is  as  inevitable  a  concomitant  of  the  bloodless  com- 
petition among  members  of  a  society,  as  it  is  an  inevitable 
concomitant  of  the  bloody  competition  between  societies. 

Coming  to  the  fact  which  here  especially  concerns  us,  we 
may  now  see  why  it  happens  that  out  of  the  various  feelings 
produced  in  each  by  the  expressions  of  feelings  in  others, 
the  ego-altruistic  may  develop  to  a  great  height  while  the 
altruistic  remain  comparatively  undeveloped.  For  under 
past  conditions  tp  social  existence,  the  welfare  of  society 
and  of  each  individual,  have  not  necessitated  any  repres- 
sion of  the  ego-altruistic  feelings;  but,  contrariwise,  the 
pleasure  of  the  individual  and  the  well-being  of  society 
have  both  demanded  the  growth  of  these  feelings.  Love  of 
fame  has  been  a  main  stimulus  to  military  achievement, 
and  therefore  to  national  self-preservation.  Desire  for 
approbation,  by  smoothing  the  intercourse  of  individuals, 
has  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  co-operation.  Dread  of 
reproach,  both  by  checking  cowardice  in  battle  and  by 
restraining  misbehaviour  in  social  life,  has  tended  to  public 
and  private  advantage.  Only  when  he  so  eagerly  pur- 
sues the  applause  of  others  as  to  sacrifice  immediate 
wetture,  does  the   individual  find   his  desire  for  this  in- 
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<lirect  repi-esentative  gratification  kept  iu  check  by  s 
desire  far  some  direct  presentative  gratification.  Thoa  the 
ego-altmistic  sentimenta  have  been  greatly  fostered  and  bnt 
little  repressed.  And  for  this  reason  the  dominaDt  tendency 
has  become  such  that  on  witnessing  any  display  of  feeling; 
in  another,  the  observer  has  a  quick  and  lar^e  msh  of  thst 
consciousness  in  which  represented  resulta  to  self  take  die 
leading  place,  while  representation  of  the  feeling  that 
prompts  the  display  is  but  feeble,  or  is  even  absent. 

§  527.  Of  the  two  groups  of  feelings  which  thoa  become 
differentiated,  the  altruistic,  to  which  we  are  now  turning 
our  attention,  are  all  sympathetic  excitements  of  egoistic 
feelings  ;  and  they  vary  in  their  characters  according  to  the 
characters  of  the  egoistic  feelings  sympathetically  excited. 

Certain  altniistic  feelings  thus  produced  do  not  come 
within  the  definition  of  sentiments,  as  above  given.  When 
a  yawn  produces  a  sympathetic  yawn,  when  the  sight  of  one 
who  is  sick  at  sea  increases  the  tendency  to  sickness  in  the 
observer,  when  a  thrill  in  the  limbs  is  felt  on  seeing  another 
person  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  when,  on  witnessing 
an  operation,  an  assistant  undergoes  such  agitation  as  to 
faint,  the  excitement  is  in  some  of  the  cases  wholly,  and 
in  other  cases  partly,  a  sympathetic  excitement  of  sensatioiu 
— the  content  of  conscioaeness  is  representative  simply,  and 
not  re-representative. 

An  altmistic  feeling  becomes  re -representative,  or  a  senti- 
ment  proper,  only  when  the  feeling  sympathized  with  is  an 
emotion ;  and,  as  we  sh^l  see,  the  more-developed  forms  of 
altruistic  feeling  are  entirely  of  this  kind.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  here  recognize  the  fact  that  no  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two — that  in  the  simplest  cases  there  is 
sympathy  in  sensation,  that  very  generally  there  is 
sympathy  in  sensation  and  in  the  emotion  accompanying  it 
(for  in  the  snbject  of  a  sensation  strong  enough  to  excite 
sympathy,  there  is  usually  an  emotional  accompaniment), 
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and  that  we  pass  gradually  up  to  that  higher  stage  at  which 
the  sympathy  is  with  feelings  containing  no  presentative 
elements. 

This  qualification  being  borne  in  mind^  we  may  now  con- 
sider in  succession  the  leading  forms  of  altruistic  sentiment. 

§  528.  Very  much  of  the  feeling  ordinarily  classed  as  , 
generosity  is  ego-altruistic.  The  state  of  consciousness 
which  accompanies  performance  of  an  act  beneficial  to 
another^  is  usually  mixed ;  and  often  the  pleasure  given  is 
represented  less  vividly  than  are  the  recipient's  feeling 
towards  the  giver  and  the  approval  of  spectators.  The 
sentiment  of  generosity  proper,  is,  however,  unmixed  in 
those  cases  where  the  benefaction  is  anonymous  :  provided, 
also,  that  there  is  no  contemplation  of  a  reward  to  be  reaped 
hereafter.  These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  bene&ction 
clearly  implies  a  vivid  representation  of  the  pleasurable  feel- 
ings, (usually  themselves  representative)  which  the  recipient 
will  have. 

Unmixed  generosity  thus  constituted,  has  two  distin- 
guishable degrees.  In  the  lower  form  of  it,  the  repre- 
sented gratification  of  another  is  strong  enough  to  prompt 
the  act  conducing  to  that  gratification,  providing  the  act 
entails  no  considerable  sacrifice  in  the  shape  of  trouble 
taken  or  selfish  gratification  relinquished.  Mostly,  unmixed 
generosity  does  go  beyond  this ;  since  benefaction  of  the 
kind  described/usually  takes  the  form  of  pecuniary  aid  from 
one  able  to  give  it  with  little  if  any  inconvenience.  Only  in 
the  comparatively-rare  cases  where  the  anonymous  benefac- 
tion is  from  one  who  can  ill  afibrd  the  money  or  the  labour 
required,  does  generosity  rise  to  that  highest  form  in  which 
altruistic  gratification  out-balances  egoistic  gratification. 

Generosity  being  a  relatively-simple  altruistic  sentiment 
(or  at  least  that  generosity  which  gives  pleasure  of  a 
sensuous  kind),  it  is  shown  in  some  measure,  and  occasionally 
to  a  considerable  degree,  during   early   stages   of  human 
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intentional  infliction  of  pain.  Various  degprees  of  this  effect 
are  observable.  Supposing  no  animosity  is  felt^  the  hurting 
another  bv  accident  arouses  a  genuine  feeling  of  regret  in 
all  adults  save  the  very  brutal :  representation  of  the  phy- 
sical pain  produced^  is  sufficiently  viWd  in  nearly  all  civilized 
persons  to  make  them  avoid  producing  it.  Whei*e  there 
exists  a  higher  degree  of  representative  power,  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  inflict  emotional  pain.  The  disagreeable  state 
of  mind  that  would  be  excited  in  another  by  a  sharp  word 
or  harsh  act,  is  imagined  with  such  clearness  that  the 
imagination  serves  partially  or  wholly  as  a  deterrent.  And 
in  sympathetic  persons,  representation  of  the  annoyance 
to  be  given  is  so  vivid  that  it  often  prevents  them  from 
doing  or  saying  unpleasant  things  which  they  see  ought  to 
be  done  or  said  :  the  sentiment  of  pity  checks  the  infliction 
of  pain,  even  unduly. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  pity  modifies  conduct  by  prompt- 
ing efforts  to  assuage  pain  that  is  already  being  borne — 
pain  arising  from  disease,  or  from  accident,  or  from  the 
cruelty  of  enemies,  or  even  from  the  anger  of  the  pitying 
persoD  himself.  The  sympathy  thus  exhibited  with  pain, 
sensational  or  emotional,  may,  however,  lead  to  two  opposite 
courses,  according  as  the  individual  sympathetically  affected 
has  a  small  or  a  great  amount  of  representative  power.  If 
he  is  not  highly  imaginative,  he  may,  and  often  does,  rid 
himself  of  the  disagreeable  consciousness  by  getting  out  of 
sight  or  hearing;  and  even  if  highly  imaginative,  he  is 
prompted  to  do  this  when  no  remedial  measures  can  be 
taken.  But  if  his  imagination  is  vivid,  and  if  he  also  sees 
that  the  suffering  can  be  diminished  by  his  aid,  then  he 
cannot  escape  from  his  disagreeable  consciousness  by  going 
away;  since  the  representated  pain  continues  with  him, 
impelling  him  to  return  and  assist. 

And  here  we  see  how  altruistic  sentiment  under  this 
fonUj  as  under  other  forms,  becomes  high  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  re-representative.     It  fulfils  its  function  far  more 
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e£Fectnally  when  it  is  excitable  not  by  actual  manifesta- 
tions of  pain  only^  bat  also  by  ideas  of  those  manifestations. 
Here,  too,  is  a  fit  place  for  remarking  that  higher  repre- 
^  sentative  power  does  not  involve  greater  commiseration,  unless 
there  have  been  received  painful  experiences  like,  or  akin  to, 
those  which  are  witnessed^  An  important  truth  implied  in 
all  these  interpretations  is,  that  every  altruistic  feeling  needs 
the  corresponding  egoistic  feeling  as  an  indispensable  &ctor ; 
since  unless  a  sensation  or  emotion  has  been  felt,  it  cannot 
be  sympathetically  excited.  For  this  reason  strong  persons, 
though  they  may  be  essentially-sympathetic  in  their  natures, 
cannot  adequately  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  weak. 
Never  having  been  nervous  or  sensitive,  they  are  unable  to 
conceive  the  sufferings  which  chronic  invalids  experience 
from  small  perturbing  causes.  Hence  the  frequent  remark 
that  the  healthy,  after  having  once  been  seriously  ill,  become 
much  kinder  to  those  who  are  ill  than  they  were  before- 
They  have  now  had  the  egoistic  feelings  which,  being 
sympathetically  excited,  produce  the  appropriate  altruistic 
feelings. 

§  530.  From  the  simpler  forms  of  altruistic  sentiment,  we 
pass  now  to  the  most  complex  form  of  it — the  sentiment  of 
justice.  This  sentimeut  evidently  does  not  consist  of  repre- 
sentations of  simple  pleasures  or  pains  experienced  by 
others ;  but  it  consists  of  representations  of  those  emotions 
which  others  feel,  when  actually  or  prospectively  allowed  or 
forbidden  the  activities  by  which  pleasures  are  to  be  gained 
or  pains  escaped.  The  sentiment  of  justice  is  thus  consti- 
tuted by  representation  of  a  feeling  that  is  itself  highly  re- 
represcntativG. 

The  feeling  thus  represented,  or  sympathetically  excited 
as  we  say,  is  that  which,  under  the  head  of  egoistic  senti- 
ments, was  described  as  the  love  of  personal  freedom.  It 
is  the  feeling  which  delights  in  surrounding  couditions 
that  put  no  restraint  on  the  activities — the  feeling  which  is 
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pained^  even  in  inferior  natures^  by  whatever  shackles  the 
limbs  or  arrests  locomotion^  and  which,  in  superior  natures, 
is  pained  by  whatever  indirectly  impedes  the  activities,  and 
even  by  whatever  threatens  to  impede  them.  This  sentiment, 
primarily  serving  to  maintain  intact  the  sphere  required  by 
the  individual  for  the  due  exercise  of  his  powers  and  fulfil- 
ment of  his  desires,  secondarily  serves,  when  sympathetically 
excited,  to  cause  respect  for  the  like  spheres  of  other  indi- 
viduals— serves  also,  by  its  sympathetic  excitement,  to  prompt 
defence  of  others  when  their  spheres  of  action  are  invaded. 
Evidently,  in  proportion  as  the  sentiment  under  its  egoistic 
form  becomes  more  highly  re-representative,  so  as  to  be 
excitable  by  more  indirect  and  remote  invasions  of  liberty, 
it  simultaneously  becomes  under  its  altruistic  form  more 
appreciative  of  the  liberty  of  others, — more  respectful  of 
others'  like  claims,  and  desirous  not  to  trench  on  others'  equal 
rights.  Here,  as  in  every  case,  there  can  be  no  altruistic 
feeling  but  what  arises  by  sympathetic  excitement  of  a 
corresponding  egoistic  feeling ;  and  hence  there  can  never 
be  a  sense  of  justice  to  others  when  there  is  not  a  sense  of 
justice  to  self,  at  least  equally  great.  The  last,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  first  as  its  complement ; 
for,  in  the  absence  of  sympathy,  the  last  may  exist  without 
the  first.  But  sympathy  remaining  constant,  the  egoistic 
and  altruistic  forms  of  the  sentiment  of  justice  will  develop 
together ;  and  the  egoistic  form  of  the  sentiment  remaining 
constant,  the  altruistic  form  of  it  will  vary  with  the  degree 
of  sympathy.  Societies,  past  and  present,  supply 

ample  evidence  of  these  relations.  At  the  one  extreme,  we 
have  the  familiar  truth  that  the  type  of  nature  which  readily 
submits  to  slavery,  is  a  type  of  nature  equally  ready  to  play 
the  tyrant  when  occasion  serves.  At  the  other  extreme,  we 
have  the  fact,  well  illustrated  in  our  own  society,  that  along 
with  the  increasing  tendency  to  resist  aggression,  there 
goes  a  diminishing  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  in  power 
to  aggress.      In   England,  the   same  nature  which  in  the 
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dftsses  ruled  has  more  and  more  aaserted  libertj',  has  in  the 
ruling  classes  more  and  more  respected  liberty.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  readiness  to  yield,  partly  becaose  of  ao 
increasing  sympathy  with  the  feeling  prompting  the  demand. 
The  limit  toward  which  this  highest  altmistic  sentimeat 
advancee,  is  tolerably  clear.  lis  egoistic  factor,  finding 
fiatisfactioQ  in  eurroanding  conditions  which  put  no  im- 
mediate or  remote  restraint  on  the  activities  ;  and  its  other 
&ctor,  sympatby,  by  which  it  is  made  altraistic,  ever  tending 
as  it  grows  more  sensitive  and  comprehensive  to  excite  a 
vivid  fellow-feeling  with  this  love  of  unrestrained  activity  in 
others  ;  it  results  that  the  advance  is  towards  a  state  in 
which,  while  each  citizen  will  tolerate  no  other  restriction 
on  his  freedom,  he  will  tolerate  that  restriction  on  it  which 
the  like  claims  of  fellow-citizens  involve,  Nay  more— ^he 
will  not  simply  tolemt«  this  restriction,  but  will  spon- 
taneously recognize  it  and  assert  it — will  be  sympathetically 
anxious  for  each  other  citizen's  due  sphere  of  action  as  for 
his  own ;  and  will  defend  it  against  invasion  while  he 
refraiDS  from  invading  it  himself.  This  is  manifestly  ths 
condition  of  equilibrium  which  the  egoistic  sentiment  and 
the  altruistic  sentiment  co-operate  to  produce. 

§  531.  And  now  mark  how  erroneous  is  the  belief  that 
evolatiou  of  mind  by  the  accumulated  and  inherited  effects 
of  experiences,  cannot  resolt  in  permanent  and  universal 
moral  sentiments,  with  their  correlative  moral  principles. 
While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments  adjust 
themselves  to  the  varioas  modes  of  condact  required  by 
social  circomstances  in  each  place  and  age,  the  altraistic 
sentiments  adjust  themselves  to  the  modes  of  conduct  that 
are  permanently  beneficial,  becanse  conforming  to  the  con- 
ditions needful  for  the  highest  welfare  of  individuals  in  the 
associated  state.  The  conflict  that  has  hitherto  gone  on  in 
every  society  between  the  predatory  life  and  the  industrial 
life,  has  necessitated  a  corresponding  conflict  between  modes 
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of  feeling  appropriate  to  the  two ;  and  there  have  similarly 
been  necessitated  conflicting  standards  of  right.  But  now 
that  the  pain-inflicting  activities  are  less  habitual^  and  the 
repression  of  the  sympathies  less  constant^  the  altruistic 
sentiments^  which  find  their  satisfaction  in  conduct  that  is 
regardful  of  others  and  so  conduces  to  harmonious  co- 
operation, are  becoming  stronger.  The  sacredness  of  life, 
of  liberty,  of  property,  are  more  and  more  vividly  felt  as 
civilization  advances.  Among  all  the  higher  races  that 
have  long  been  subject  to  social  discipline,  there  is  ap» 
proximate  agreement  on  these  points,  in  so  far  as  the 
intercourse  between  fellow-citizens  is  concerned.  And 
even  during  the  antagonisms  of  war,  the  predatory  activities  . 
are  now  exercised  under  considerable  limitations  :  the  lives, 
and  persons,  and  goods,  of  non-combatants,  and  even  of 
combatants,  are  much  more  respected. 

Along  with  evolution  of  the  altruistic  sentiments  thus 
caused,  there  goes  evolution  of  the  ideas  and  principles  '' 
answering  to  them.     And  here  we  may  observe  the  relation 
which  this  view  bears   to   current   ethical   theories,   and    \\\j 
especially  to  the  Doctrine  of  Utility.     Before  pointing  out     I  "^ 
bow  &T  the  Evolution-theory  of  moral  feelings  and  con- 
ceptions, harmonizes  with  that  implied  by  the  Doctrine  of 
Utility,  and  how  far  it  difiers  from  it,  something  must  be 
said  respecting  the   meaning  of  the  word  Utility.      Con- 
veniently comprehensive  as  is  this  word,  it  has  inconvenient 
and  misleading  implications.     It  vividly  suggests  uses,  and 
means,  and  proximate  ends ;  while  it  but  faiutly  suggests  U 
the  pleasures,  positive  or  negative,  which  are  the  ultimate 
ends,  and  which,  in  ethical  discussions,  are  alone  considered. 
Further,   it  implies    conscious  recognition  of    means  and   '■. 
ends — ^implies  the  deliberate  taking  of  some  course  to  gain 
a  perceived  benefit ;  and  ignores  the  multitudinous  cases  in 
which  actions  are   determined  and  made  habitual  by  ex- 
periences  of    pleasurable   or  painful  results,  without  any 
Mnacious  generalizing  of  these  experiences.    When,  how- 
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ever,  the  word  Utility  has  been  cleared  of  misleading 
associations,  and  its  meaning  adequately  extended,  we  see 
that  the  Doctrine  of  Utility  may  be  harmonized  with  the 
Evolution-theory  of  moral  feelings  and  ideas,  provided  it 
recognizes  the  accumulated  effects  of  inherited  experiences ; 
and  that  thus  even  sympathy,  and  the  sentiments  resulting 
from  sympathy,  may  be  interpreted  as  caused  by  experiences 
of  utility. 

Supposing  all  thoughts  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
immediate  or  remote,  to  be  left  out  of  consideration,  any  one 
who  hesitates  to  inflict  a  pain  because  of  the  vivid  representa- 
tion of  that  pain  which  arises  in  him,  is  restrained  not  by 
any  sense  of  obligation,  nor  by  any  formulated  doctrine 
of  utility,  but  by  the  association  established  in  his  conscious- 
ness. And  it  is  clear  that  if,  after  repeated  experiences  of 
the  moral  discomfort  he  has  felt  from  witnessing  the  evils  in- 
directly caused  by  certain  of  his  acts,  he  is  led  to  check 
himself  when  again  tempted  to  those  acts,  the  restraint  is  of 
like  nature.  Conversely  with  the  pleasure-giving  acts  :  re- 
petitions of  kind  deeds,  and  experiences  of  the  sympathetic 
gratifications  that  follow,  tend  continually  to  make  stronger 
the  association  between  such  deeds  and  feelings  of  happi- 
ness. Eventually  these  experiences  may  be  con- 
sciously generalized,  and  there  may  result  a  deliberate 
pursuit  of  sympathetic  gratifications.  There  may  also  come 
to  be  distinctly  recognized  the  truths  that  the  remoter 
results  of  cruel  deeds  and  kind  deeds  are  respectively  detri- 
mental and  beneficial — that  duo  regard  for  others  is 
conducive  to  ultimate  personal  welfare,  and  disregard  of 
others  to  ultimate  personal  disaster ;  and  then  there  may 
become  current  such  summations  of  experience  as  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.'^  But  such  intellectual  recognitions  of 
utility  do  not  precede  and  cause  the  moral  sentiments.  The 
moral  sentiments  precede  such  recognitions  of  utility^  and 
make  them  possible.  The  pleasures  and  pains  that  follow 
sympathetic    and   unsympathetic   actions,  have   first  to  be 
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slowly  associated  with  these  actions^  and  the  resulting 
incentives  and  deterrents  frequently  obeyed^  before  there  can 
arise  the  perceptions  that  sympathetic  and  unsympathetic 
actions  are  remotely  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  actor ; 
and  there  must  be  a  still  longer  and  still  wider  registration 
and  comparison  of  experiences^  before  there  can  arise  the 
perceptions  that  they  are  socially  beneficial  and  detrimental. 
When,  however,  the  ultimate  effects,  personal  and  social, 
have  gained  general  recognition,  are  expressed  in  current 
maxims,  and  lead  to  injunctions  having  the  religious 
sanction,  the  sentiments  that  prompt  sympathetic  actions  and  J 
check  unsympathetic  ones,  are  immensely  strengthened  by 
their  alliances.  Approbation  and  reprobation,  divine  and 
human,  come  to  be  associated  in  thought  with  sympa- 
thetic and  unsympathetic  actions  respectively.  The  com- 
mands of  the  creed,  the  legal  penalties,  the  code  of 
social  conduqt,  unitedly  enforce  them ;  and  every  child  as  it 
grows  up,  daily  has  impressed  on  it  by  the  words  and 
faces  and  voices  of  those  around,  the  authority  of  these  , 
highest  principles  of  conduct. 

And  now  we  may  see  why  there  arises  a  belief  in  the 
special  sacredness  of  these  highent  principles,  and  a  sense  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  altruistic  sentiments  answering 
to  them.  Many  of  the  actions  which,  in  early  social  states, 
received  the  religious  sanction  and  gained  public  approba- 
tion, had  the  drawback  that  such  sympathies  as  existed  were 
outraged,  and  there  was  hence  an  imperfect  satisfaction. 
Whereas  these  altruistic  actions,  while  similarly  having  the 
religious  sanction  and  gaining  public  approbation,  bring  a 
sympathetic  consciousness  of  pleasure  given  or  of  pain  pre- 
vented; and,  beyond  this,  bring  a  sympathetic  conscious- 
ness of  human  welfare  at  large,  as  being  furthered  by  making 
altmistio  actions  habitual.  Both  this  special  and  this  genenJ  ' 
$fmfmihiMti  oonsciousness,  become  stronger  and  wider  in 
tt  the  power  of  mental  representation  increases, 
ikm  of  oonsequences,  immediate  and  remote. 
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grows  moT9  vivid  and  comprehensive.  Until  at  len^h  tha 
altmistic  aentiments  bc^in  to  call  in  question  the  authontj 
of  the  ego-&ltraistic  Bentiments,  which  once  ruled  unchal- 
lenged. Thej  prompt  resistance  to  laws  that  do  not  fulfil 
the  conception  of  justice,  encourage  men  to  brave  the  frowns 
of  their  fellows  by  pursuing  courses  at  variance  with  old  bat 
injurious  customs,  and  even  cause  dissent  from  the  current 
religion :  either  to  the  extent  of  disbelief  in  those  alleged 
divine  attributes  and  acts  not  approved  b;  this  supreme 
moral  arbiter,  or  to  the  extent  of  entire  rejection  of  a  creed 
which  ascribes  such  attributes  aud  act«. 

§  532.  Did  it  seem  needful,  a  section  might  here  be  given 
to  a  yet  more  complicated  altruistic  sentiment — that  of 
mercy.  The  state  of  consciousness  thus  named,  is  one  in 
which  the  execution  of  an  act  prompted  by  the  sentiment  of 
justice,  is  prevented  by  an  out-balancing  pity — by  a  repre- 
aentatiou  of  the  suffering  to  bo  inflicted.  Here  we  hare 
two  altruistic  sentiments  in  antagonism  ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  how,  occasionally,  there  arises  a  painful 
hesitation  between  their  two  dictates,  each  of  which  would 
seem  morally  imperative  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  The 
anxiety  to  avoid  giving  pain  prompts  one  course ;  and  an 
opposite  course  is  prompted  by  the  sentiment  responding  to 
t^ose  supreme  principles  of  equity  which  cannot  be  re- 
laxed without  danger. 

Dwelling  no  further  on  this  sentiment,  I  will  devote  a 
brief  space  to  one  other  belonging  to  the  group ;  and  I  do 
BO  mainly  becanse  it  has,  in  common  with  &  kindred  sen- 
timent commented  on  in  a  previous  chapter,  a  quality  difB- 
cult  to  understand — I  refer  to  what  we  may  call,  by  analogy, 
the  luxury  of  pity. 

For  there  is  often  an  element  in  pity  distinct  from  the 

elements  already  dealt  with,  and  not  to  be  referred  to  the 

same  causes.     Under  its  primary  form,  pity  implies  simply 

'  the  representation  of  a  pain,  sensational  or  emotional,  ex- 
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perienced  by  another;  and  its  function  as  so  constituted^ 
appears  to  be  merely  that  of  preventing  the  infliction  of 
pain,  or  prompting  efibrts  to  assuage  pain  when  it  has  been 
inflicted.  In  this  process  there  is  implied  nothing  approach- 
ing to  pleasure — relief  from  pain  is  all  the  pitying  person 
gains  by  gaining  it  for  the  person  pitied.  But  in  a 
certain  phase  of  pity  the  pain  has  a  pleasurable  accompani- 
ment ;  and  the  pleasurable  pain,  or  painful  pleasure,  con- 
tinues even  where  nothing  is  done,  or  can  be  done,  towards 
mitigating  the  suffering.  The  contemplation  of  the  suffer- 
ing exercises  a  kind  of  fascination — continues  when  away 
from  the  sufferer,  and  sometimes  so  occupies  the  imagina- 
tion as  to  exclude  other  thoughts.  There  arises  a  seem* 
ingly-abnormal  desire  to  dwell  on  that  which  is  intrinsically 
painful — a  desire  strong  enough  to  cause  resistance  to  any 
distraction :  a  resistance  like  that  which  the  luxury  of  grief 
causes.  How  does  there  originate  this  pleasurable  element 
in  the  feeling  ?  Why  is  there  not  in  this  case,  as  in  other 
cases,  a  readiness,  and  even  an  eagerness,  to  exclude  a  pain- 
ful emotion  ?  Clearly  we  have  here  some  mode  of  conscious- 
ness which  the  foregoing  explanations  overlook. 

I  see  but  a  single  possible  solution  of  the  mystery.  This 
pleasurable  feeling  which  joins  itself  with  the  sentiment  of 
pity,  is  not  one  that  has  arisen  through  the  inherited  effects 
of  experiences,  but  belongs  to  a  quite  different  group,  trace- 
able to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  simply — to  the  natural  se* 
lection  of  incidental  variations.  In  this  group  are  included 
all  the  bodily  appetites,  together  with  those  simpler  instincts, 
sexual  and  parental,  by  which  every  race  is  maintained ;  and 
which  must  exist  before  the  higher  processes  of  mental  evo- 
lution can  commence.  The  parental  instinct  is  that  member 
of  this  group  with  which,  I  think,  the  feeling  we  are  con- 
sidering is  allied :  not,  of  course,  the  parental  instinct 
under  its  concrete  aspect,  but  the  parental  instiact  in  its  in- 
trinsic nature. 

We  conmionly  suppose  that  the  parental  instinct  is  shown 
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only  in  a  oreature's  attachment  to  his  or  her  own  offspring 
Bat  a  moment's  thought  shows  this  to  be  too  narrow  a  con- 
ception. In  cases  of  adoption^  the  feeling  goes  out  towards 
offspring  of  others;  and  the  habitual  conduct  of  adults 
towards  children  not  their  own^  proves  clearly  that  the  feel- 
ing is  excitable  apart  from  parenthood.  Even  animals 
show  us  this  fact.  Adoption  is  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  adoption  of  young  belonging  to  an- 
other species.  Thus  the  instinct  is  not  adequately  defined 
as  that  which  attaches  a  creature  to  it8  young :  though  most 
frequently  and  most  strongly  displayed  in  this  relation,  it  is 
not  exclusively  so  displayed.  How,  then^  shall  we  describe 
it  in  such  way  as  to  include  all  its  manifestations  ?  What 
is  the  common  trait  of  the  objects  which  excite  it  ?  The 
common  trait  is  always  relative  weakness  or  helplessness. 
Equally  in  the  little  girl  with  her  doll,  in  the  lady  with  her 
lap-dog,  in  the  cat  that  has  adopted  a  puppy,  and  in  the 
hen  that  is  anxious  about  the  ducklings  she  has  hatched, 
the  feeling  arises  in  presence  of  something  feeble  and 
dependent  to  be  taken  care  of. 

On  comparing  young  creatures  of  all  classes^  we  see 
that  the  clusters  of  special  attributes  by  which  they  im- 
press their  respective  parents,  are  extremely  various.  The 
one  thing  constant  in  all  such  clusters  of  attributes  is  the 
incapacity  indicated :  smallness  joined,  usually,  with  rela- 
tive inactivity,  being  the  chief  indications  of  incapa- 
city. May  we  not  infer,  then,  that  the  instinct  which  is 
constant  in  parents  stands  related  to  the  trait  which  is 
constant  in  offspring  ?  And  if  so — if  love  of  the  helpless 
is  that  which  essentially  constitutes  the  feeling,  then  it 
becomes  clear  how,  through  association  of  ideas,  manifesta- 
tions of  helplessness  in  beings  other  than  offspring  tend 
to  excite  it.  Not  simply  the  young  of  the  same  species 
and  the  young  of  other  species  will  be  its  objects;  but 
weakly  creatures  in  general,  and  creatures  that  have  been 
made  weakly  by  accident,  by  disease,  or  by  ill-treatment. 
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This  love  of  the  helpless  seems  to  me  the  chief  root  of  that 
which  Dr.  Bain  names  the  tender  emotion.  Deep  down  as 
it  is  in  the  natures  of  highly-developed  beings  in  general,  and 
playing  so  dominant  a  part  as  it  does  in  their  adult  lives^ 
it  is  liable  to  be  excited  by  a  variety  of  properties  and  relations 
suggestive  of  the  things  which  primarily  excite  it.  And  so 
not  only  does  the  sight  or  the  thought  of  one  who  fails  to 
cope  with  his  surroundings  call  it  out,  but  it  is  called  out  by 
any  of  the  traits  which  commonly  go  along  with  helplessness^ 
as  primarily  and  habitually  displayed  in  offspring.  Even 
mere  smallness  in  an  inanimate  object  will  cause  a  slight 
wave  of  it ;  as  you  may  perceive  in  the  expression,  "  dear 
little  thing/^  applied  by  a  lady  to  some  art-product  or 
ornament  that  is  much  less  than  others  of  its  kind.  And 
sundry  of  the  physical  attributes  which  Dr.  Bain  names  as 
arousing  it,  probably  do  so  because  they  are  in  some  way 
like  attributes  of  the  infant.  Similarly,  when  the  relation 
to  an  other  person  is  one  of  yielding  aid,  or  one  in  which 
there  is  a  desire  to  aid,  the  parallelism  to  the  relation 
between  parent  and  oflFspring  brings  into  consciousness  more 
or  less  of  the  same  feeling.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case 
in  the  emotion  that  grows  up  in  a  man  towards  a  woman. 
That  relative  weakness,  which  in  the  woman  appeals  for  pro- 
tection, satisfies  in  the  man  the  desire  for  something  to 
protect ;  and  this  satisfied  desire  forms  a  large  component  of 
the  tender  emotion  produced  in  him  by  the  relation.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  reciprocal  emotion,  I,  of  course,  cannot 
say ;  but  it  must  differ  in  some  measure  as  being  a  f eeUng 
entertained  by  the  weaker  towards  the  stronger,  though  it 
may  be  the  same  as  being  a  feeling  entertained  towards  one 
who  is  prized  and  possessed,  actually  or  representatively. 

Returning  to  the  mysterious  sentiment  here  to  be  con- 
sidered, we  get  a  possible  explanation  of  it.  All  those 
cases  where  the  luxury  of  pity  is  experienced,  are  cases 
where  the  person  pitied  has  been  brought  by  illness  or  by 
misfortune   of   some    kind   to    a    state  which  excites  this 
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love  of  the  helpless.  Hence  the  painful  consciousness  which 
sj'mpathy  produces,  is  combined  with  the  pleasurable  cod- 
Bcioosuess  constituted  by  the  tender  emotion.  Verification 
c»f  this  view  is  affordetl  by  sundry  interpretations  it  pelds- 
Though  the  saying  that  "  pity  is  akin  to  love  "  is  not  true 
litL'rally,  since  in  their  intrinsic  natures  the  two  are  quite 
unlike,  yet  that  the  two  are  so  associated  that  pity  tends  to 
excite  love,  is  a  truth  forming  part  of  the  general  trotli 
above  set  forth.  That  pleasure  is  found  in  reading  a  melan- 
choly atory  or  witnessing  a  tragic  drama,  is  also  a  fact  which 
ceases  to  appear  strange.  And  we  get  a  key  to  the  seeni- 
-j  ing  anomaly,  that  very  often  one  who  confers  benefits  feels 
more  affection  for  the  person  benefited  than  the  person 
benefited  feels  for  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  finally,  that  a  reciprocal  ex> 
citement  between  sympathy  and  the  tender  emotion,  mast 
be  recognized  as  habitually  complicating  altruistic  senti- 
menta  of  all  kinds.  Wherever  there  exists  the  tender 
emotion,  the  sympathies  are  moie  easily  excited ;  and  where- 
ever  sympathy,  pleasurable  or  painful,  has  been  aroused, 
more  or  less  of  the  tender  emotion  is  awakened  along  with 
it.  This  communion  arises  inevitably.  In  the  parental 
instinct,  with  the  actions  it  prompts,  we  have  the  primordial 
altruism ;  while  in  sympathy,  with  the  actions  it  prompts, 
we  have  the  developed  altmism  ;  and  naturally  the  two 
forms  of  altruism  become  connected.  Remote  as  are 
their  roots,  they  grow  inextricably  entangled,  becaose  the 
circumstances  which  aronse*them  have  in  common  the  rela- 
tion of  benefactor  to  beneficiary. 
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-fiSTHETIO   SENTIMENTS. 


§  533.  Many  years  ago  I  met  with  a  quotation  from  a 
German  anthor  to  the  effect  that  the  aesthetic  sentiments 
originate  from  the  play-impulse.  I  do  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  author  j  iaaid  if  any  reasons  were  given  for  this 
statement,  or  any  inferences  drawn  from  it,  I  cannot  recall 
them.  But  the  statement  itself  has  remained  with  me,  as 
being  one  which,  if  not  Uterally  true,  is  yet  the  adumbration 
of  a  truth. 

The  activities  we  call  play  are  united  with  the  aesthetic 
activities,  by  the  trait  that  neither  subserve,  in  any  direct 
way,  the  processes  conducive  to  life.  The  bodily  powers, 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  instincts,  appetites,  passions, 
and  even  those  highest  feeUngs  we  have  lately  dealt 
with,  have  maintenance  of  the  organic  equihbrium  of  the 
individual,  or  else  maintenance  of  the  species,  as  their 
immediate  or  remote  ends.  Arrest  one  of  the  viscera, 
and  the  vital  actions  quickly  cease ;  prevent  a  limb  from 
moving,  and  the  ability  to  meet  surrounding  circumstances 
is  seriously  interfered  with ;  destroy  a  sense-organ,  paralyze 
a  perceptive  power,  derange  the  reason,  and  there  comes 
more  or  less  failure  in  that  adjustment  of  conduct  to  con- 
ditions by  which  life  is  preserved ;  and  if  those  egoistic  senti- 
ments which  prompt  care  of  property  and  liberty,  or  those 
ego-altruistic   and  altruistic  ones  which  regulate  conduct 
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s    I      !TB,    do   not    act,    impedimenta    to    complete 

caused  by  absence  of  means  or  by  the  alienation 

■w-men.     But  while  the  primary  actions  of  the  facul- 

jodily  and  mental,  with  their  accompanying  gratifica- 

are  thus  obviously  related  to   proximat-e  ends  that 

ulterior  benefits,  those  actions  of  them  which  con- 

M  play,  and  those  which  yield  the  ffisthetic  gratificationa, 

ot  refer  to  ulterior  benefits — the  proximate  ends  are  the 

Ends.     It  is,  indeed,  true  that  activities  of  these  orders 

ing  the  ulterior  benefits  of  increased  power  in  the 

;s  exercised ;  and  that  thus  the  life  as  a  whole  may  be 

arda  furthered.     But  this  effect  is  one  that  pairs  off 

I  like  effect  produced  by  the  primary  actions  of  the 

9B — leaving  the  difference  just  where  it  was.     From 

imary  action  of  a  faculty  there  results  the  immediate 

li    gratification,  pim    the    maintained    or     increased 

to  exercise,  phi.s   the   objective   end   achieved 

LI       iDuient  fiilfiUed.     But  from  this  secondary   action 

>  iiii;uJty  esiubited  in  play  or  in  an  testhetic  pursuit,  there 

peenlts  only  the  immediate?  gratification  j>/-hs  the  maintained 

or  increased  ability. 

Before  dealing  with  the  aesthetic  sentiments  as  thus 
distinguished  and  thus  classed,  we  must  go  a  little  deeper, 
• — asking  whence  arises  the  play-impulse,  and  how  there 
finally  comes  that  supplementary  activity  of  the  higher 
faculties  which  the  Fine  Arts  imply. 

§  534.  Inferior  kinds  of  animals  have  in  common  the 
trait,  that  all  their  forces  are  expended  in  fulfilling  functions 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  bfe.  They  are  unceasingly 
occupied  in  searching  for  food,  in  escaping  from  enemies, 
in  forming  places  of  shelter,  and  in  making  preparations 
for  progeny.  But  as  we  ascend  to  animals  of  high  types, 
having  faculties  more  efficient  and  more  numerous,  we  begin 
to  find  that  time  and  strength  are  not  wholly  absorbed  in 
^iroTiding  for  immediate  needs.     Better   nutrition,  gained 
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by  superiority,  occasionally  yields  a  surplus  of  vigour.  The 
appetites  being  satisfied,  there  is  no  craving  which  directs 
the  overflowing  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  more  prey,  or  to 
the  satisfaction  of  some  pressing  want.  The  greater  variety 
of  faculty  commonly  joined  with  this  greater  efficiency  of 
faculty,  has  a  kindred  result.  When  there  have  been 
developed  many  powers  adjusted  to  many  requirements,  they 
cannot  all  act  at  once :  now  the  circumstances  call  these 
into  exercise  and  now  those ;  and  some  of  them  occa- 
sionally remain  unexercised  for  considerable  periods.  Thus 
it  happens  that  in  the  more-evolved  creatures,  there 
often  recurs  an  energy  somewhat  in  excess  of  immediate  "^ 
needs,  and  there  comes  also  such  rest,  now  of  this  faculty 
and  now  of  that,  as  permits  the  bringing  of  it  up  to  a  state 
of  high  efficiency  by  the  repair  which  follows  waste. 

In  the  chapter  on  "-^stho-Physiology  *^  (§  50)  it  was  pointed 
out  that  "  nerve-centres  disintegrated  by  action,  are  per- 
petually re-integrating  themselves,  and  again  becoming  fit 
for  action.**  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  '^  in  proportion 
as  any  part  of  a  nerve-centre  has  been  for  a  long  time  unused 
— in  proportion,  that  is,  as  repair  of  it  has  gone  on  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  unhindered  by  appreciable  waste,  it 
must  be  brought  to  a  state  of  more  than  ordinary  instabiUty 
— a  state  of  excessive  readiness  to  decompose  and  discharge. 
What  must  happen  ?  In  common  with  all  other  parts,  it  ia 
exposed  to  those  rev^berations  which  firom  instant  to  instant 
fill  the  nervous  system.  Its  extreme  instability  must  render 
it  unusually  sensitive  to  these  reverberations — ^unusually 
ready  to  undergo  change,  to  yield  up  molecular  motion,  and 
to  become  the  seat  of  the  concomitant  ideal  feeling.  *  *  * 
Here  we  have  the  interpretation  of  what  are  called  desires,  /ji  ,\,^ 
Desires  are  ideal  feelings  that  arise  when  the  real  feelings  to 
which  they  correspond  have  not  been  experienced  for  some 
time.** 

Every  one  of  the  mental  powers,  then,  being  subject  to 
this  law,  that  its  organ  when  dormant  for  an  interval  longer 
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one  another,  they  try  to  overthrow  one  another,  they  bite 
one  another  as  much  as  they  dare.  And  so  with  the  kitten 
running  after  a  cotton-ball,  making  it  roll  and  again  catching 
it,  crouching  as  though  in  ambush  and  then  leaping  on  it, 
we  see  that  the  whole  sport  is  a  dramatizing  of  the  pursuit 
of  prey — an  ideal  satisfaction  for  the  destructive  instincts  in 
the  absence  of   real  satis&ction  for  them.  It  is 

the  same  with  human  beings.  The  plays  of  children — 
nursing  dolls,  giving  tea-parties,  and  so  on,  are  dramatiz- 
ingB  of  adult  activities.  The  sports  of  boys,  chasing  one 
another,  wrestling,  making  prisoners,  obviously  gratify  in  a 
partial  way  the  predatory  instincts.  And  if  we  consider 
even  their  games  of  skill,  as  well  as  the  games  of  skill 
practised  by  adults,  we  find  that,  significantly  enough, 
the  essential  element  running  through  them  has  the  same 
origin.  For  no  matter  what  the  game,  the  satisfaction  is  in 
achieving  victory — in  getting  the  better  of  an  antagonist. 
This  love  of  conquest,  so  dominant  in  all  creatures  because 
it  is  the  correlative  of  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
gets  gratification  from  a  victory  at  chess  in  the  absence  of 
ruder  victories.  Nay,  we  may  even  see  that  playful  conver- 
sation is  characterized  by  the  same  element.  In  banter,  in 
rapartee,  in  "  chafi",'^  thj  almost-constant  trait  is  some  display 
of  relative  superiority — ^the  detection  of  a  weakness,  a 
mistake,  an  absurdity,  on  the  part  of  another.  Through 
a  wit-combat  there  runs  the  eflFort  to  obtain  mental 
supremacy.  That  is  to  say,  this  activity  of  the  intellectual 
&culties  in  which  they  are  not  used  for  purposes  of  guidance 
in  the  business  of  life,  is  carried  on  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  activity  itself,  and  partly  for  the  accompany- 
ing satisfaction  of  certain  egoistic  feelings  which  find  for  the 
moment  no  other  sphere. 

But  now  mark  that  this  which  holds  of  the  bodily 
powers,  the  destructive  instincts,  and  those  emotions 
related  to  them  that  dominate  in  life  because  they  are 
directly  concerned   in  the  struggle  by  which  life  is  main- 
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sensation  itself^  be  discerned  a  secondary  vague  gpratifi- 
cation.  In  sensations  of   colour,  which  are  still 

more  dissociated  from  life-serving  (unctions,  the  cesthetio 
element  becomes  decided.  Though  the  clustered  patches  of 
colour  which  make  up  our  visual  perceptions,  severally  servo 
as  signs  by  which  we  identify  objects  and  so  guide  our 
actions^  yet  recognitions  of  colour  are  not  in  most  cases 
essential  to  our  guidance :  witness  the  comparatively-small 
inconvenience  felt  by  the  colour-blind.  Hence,  though  the 
faculty  which  appreciates  colour  has  a  life-serving  function, 
the  relation  between  its  activity  and  its  use  is  not  close. 
Consequently,  the  gratification  derivable  from  this  activity, 
carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  becomes  conspicuous :  the  do- 
light  in  fine  colours  is  deliberately  ministered  to,  and  the  idea 
of  beauty  strongly  associated  with  them.  Simi- 

larly is  it  with  sounds.  The  power  to  perceive  and  dis- 
tinguish sounds,  primarily  aids  in  adjusting  actions  to 
circumstances ;  but  most  sounds  do  not  so  concern  us  that 
we  have  to  modify  our  conduct  on  hearing  them.  Thus  the 
actions  of  the  auditory  faculty  are  much  dissociated  from 
life-serving  functions;  and  there  arises  a  wide  scope  for 
pleasures  derivable  from  superfluous  actions  of  the  faculty. 
These  pleasures  we  class  as  SBsthetic :  tones  of  certain  kinds 
are  regarded  as  beautiful. 

I  do  not  mean  that  wherever  a  faculty  of  sensation  has  a 
sphere  of  exercise  beyond  the  sphere  of  useful  application, 
the  sensations  brought  by  non-useful  exercise  have  neeea- 
sarily  the  aesthetic  character;  for  obviously  most  of  the 
olfactory,  visual,  and  auditory  sensations  gained  within 
such  non-useful  spheres  of  action,  are  devoid  of  the  SBsthetic 
character.  I  mean  simply  that  this  soparableness  from  life- 
serving  function,  is  one  of  the  conditions  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  aesthetic  character. 

That  this  is  so,  we  see  on  passing  to  the  other  extreme — 
on  comparing  sentiments  instead  of  sensations.  The  love 
of  possession  is  but  little  separable  from  life-serving  func- 
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tion.  The  motives  and  deeds  which  resnlt  in  aoqoisition, 
always  have  ulterior  benefit  in  view ;  and  cannot  well  be 
separated  from  the  thought  of  ulterior  benefit.  Here  the 
89sthetic  character  is  entirely  absent :  neither  performer  nor 
observer  sees  any  beanty  in  the  acquisitive  activity.  This 
is  not  because  it  is  a  purely-egoistic  activity;  for  there 
are  sentiments  and  corresponding  activities  quite  as  egoistic, 
and  even  more  egoistic,  to  which  the  aesthetic  consciousness 
responds.  It  needs  but  to  recall  the  delight  with  which 
prowess,  in  such  superfluous  combats  as  tournaments,  is  seen 
and  read  about,  to  perceive  that  in  this  case,  though 
the  activity  is  absolutely  egoistic,  there  is  nevertheless 
aroused  an  admiration  of  something  described  as  fine  and 
glorious.  So,  too,  with  the  display  of  the  purely-egoistic 
sentiment,  pride.  The  actions  in  which  this  is  manifested 
are  dissociated  very  widely  from  life-serving  functions ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  form  of  them  capable  of  arousing  the 
89sthetic  feeling  of  grandeur  and  dignity,  both  in  actor  and 
spectator. 

A  further  proof  that  the  aesthetic  consciousness  is 
essentially  one  in  which  the  actions  themselves,  apart  from 
ends,  form  the  object-matter,  is  afforded  by  the  conspicuous 
fact  that  many  assthetic  feelings  arise  from  contemplation 
of  the  attributes  and  deeds  of  other  persons,  real  or  ideal. 
In  these  cases,  the  consciousness  is  remote  from  life-serving 
function,  not  simply  as  is  the  consciousness  accompanying 
play  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  colour  or  tone,  but  also 
in  the  further  way  that  the  thing  contemplated  as  a  source 
of  pleasure,  is  not  a  direct  action  or  affection  of  self  at  all, 
but  is  a  secondary  affection  of  self  produced  by  contempla- 
tion of  acts  and  characters  and  feelings  known  as  objective, 
and  present  to  self  only  by  representation.  Here  the 
separateness  from  life-serving  function  is  extreme;  since 
neither  a  beneficial  end,  nor  an  act  conducive  to  that  end, 
nor  a  sentiment  prompting  such  act,  forms  an  element  in  the 
aesthetic  feeling.     Imagination  of  these,  or  rather  of  some 
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of  them^  is  all  that  Uie  sabject  of   die  ABsthetic  feeling 
experiences. 

The  above  hypothesis  respecting  the  SBS&etic  feeKngs  is 
ihns  follj  Terified.  For^  as  we  before  saw  that  the  sosthetic 
excitement  is  one  arising  when  there  is  an  exercise  of 
certain  faculties  for  its  o?ni  sake,  apart  from  ulterior 
benefits ;  so,  in  these  cases  we  see  that  the  conception  of 
beauty  is  distinguished  from  the  conception  of  good  in  this, 
that  it  refers  not  to  ends  to  be  achieved  but  to  activities 
incidental  to  the  pursuit  of  ends. '  In  the  conception  of 
anything  as  good  or  right,  and  in  the  correlative  sentiment , 
consciousness  is  occupied  with  representations  and  re-repre- 
sentations, distinct  or  vague,  of  happiness,  special  or 
general,  that  will  be  furthered ;  but  in  the  conception  of  a 
thing  as  fine,  as  admirable,  as  beautiful,  as  grand,  conscious- 
ness is  not  occupied,  distinctly  or  vaguely,  with  ultimate 
advantage,  but  is  occupied  with  the  thing  itself  as  a  direct 
source  of  pleasure.  Though  in  many  cases  this  pleasurable 
consciousness  has  originally  grown  out  of  the  representations 
of  benefits  to  be  gained,  yet  it  has  come  to  be  a  pleasurable 
consciousness  in  the  object  or  act  apart  from  anything 
beyond ;  and  in  so  doing  has  passed  into  the  class  of  feelings 
which  includes  at  the  one  extreme  the  sportive  activities  and 
at  the  other  extreme  the  SBsthetic  sentiments. 

§  536.  To  deal  fully  with  the  psychology  of  aesthetics  is 
out  of  the  question.  Its  phenomena  are  extremely  involved, 
and  to  treat  them  adequately  would  require  many  chapters. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  above  general  conceptions,  I  will  set 
down  only  such  hints  as  seem  needful  for  rightly  developing 
them. 

Under  the  head  of  aesthetic  feelings  we  include  states  of 
consciousness  of  all  orders  of  complexity,  some  of  which, 
originating  in  purely- physical  conditions,  are  merely  per- 
fected modes  of  sensation,  while  others,  such  as  the  delight 
in  contemplating  a  noble  action  of  a  fictitious  character,  are 
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re-representative  in  an  extreme  degree.  Simple  sensations 
of  all  kinds  that  have  the  aesthetic  quality^  probably  have 
it  when  the  physical  causes  are  snch  as  bring  the  sensory 
apparatus  into  the  most  effectual  unimpeded  action.  There 
is  good  evidence  that  it  is  so  with  auditory  sensations.* 
Sounds  of  fine  timbre,  and  harmonies  of  sounds^  have  in 
common  the  character  that  they  result  from  vibrations  so 
related^  as  to  cause  in  the  auditory  apparatus  the  least 
conflict  of  actions  and  the  greatest  amount  of  co-operation 
— thus  producing  the  largest  total  \>i  normal  excitement  in 
the  nerve-elements  affected.  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  feeling  of  beauty  in  colour  has  the  same  origin.  Indeed 
where  harmony  of  colours  is  the  source  of  pleasure,  we  get 
clear  indication  that  it  has.  Here,  then,  recognizing  as  the 
primary  requirement  that  the  activity  shall  not  be  one  of  a 
directly-life-serving  kind,  we  conclude  that  it  rises  to  the 
aesthetic  form  in  proportion  as  it  is  great  in  amount  and  is 
without  the  drawback  of  any  such  units  of  painfiil  feeling 
as  result  from  discordant  actions  of  aerial  waves  or  of 
ethereal  waves  :  such  units  of  painful  feeling  being  the 
accompaniments  of  excesses  of  function  in  certain  of  the 
nerve-elements. 

There  is,  however,  a  secondary  pleasure  given  by  these 
simple  feelings,  as  by  all  other  feelings  of  a  normal 
kind.  As  was  hinted  in  §  128,  and  as  was  more 
fully  explained  in  §  261,  "  while  Pleasures  and  Pains  are 
partly  constituted  of  those  local  and  conspicuous  elements 
of  feeling  directly  aroused  by  special  stimuli,  they  are 
largely,  if  not  mainly,  composed  of  secondary  elements  of 
feeling  aroused  indirectly  by  diffused  stimulation  of  the 
nervous  system.''  From  this  it  is  a  corollary  that  a  sensorial 
stimulation  such  as  is  produced  by  a  fine  colour  or  a  sweet 
tone,  implying  as  we  here  infer  a  large  amount  of  normal 
action  of  the  parts  concerned,  without  any  drawback  from 

*  On  tbU  point,  see  an  instructive  essay  by  Mr.  James  Sully  in  the 
FartnighUy  Review  for  April,  1872. 
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excessive  aotion,  and  Uius  involving  a  powerful  diffused 
discharge  of  which  no  component  is  in  excess^  will  tend  to 
arouse  a  secondary  vague  pleasure.  Esthetic  feelings  in 
general  are  largely  composed  of  the  undefinable  conscious- 
ness hence  arising. 

There  is  an  allied  but  more  special  component  in 
this  feeling  of  beauty  yielded  by  sensation.  A  good  deal  of 
the  agreeable  consciousness  which  a  fine  colour  excites^  is 
traceable  to  associations  established  in  experience.  Through- 
out our  lives,  reds^  blues^  purples^  greens^  &c.,  have  been 
connected  with  flowers^  sunny  days^  picturesque  scenes^  and 
the  gratifications  received  along  with  impressions  from  them. 
Turning  from  natural  to  artificial  spheres^  it  equally  holds 
that  on  festive  occasions,  pleasant  excitements  have  been 
joined  with  perceptions  of  bright  colours.  The  result  is 
that  the  diffused  discharge  produced  by  a  bright  colour, 
which  if  general  would  cause  vague  pleasure,  causes  a 
stronger  and  more  definite  pleasure  by  taking  such  direc- 
tions  as  to  awaken  these  aggregates  of  agreeable  recol- 
lections. Similarly  with  sweet  sounds.  Many  of 
these,  experience  associates  with  human  intercourse  of  a 
pleasure-giving  kind.  While  the  tones  of  anger  and  of 
brutality  are  harsh  and  coarse,  the  tones  of  sympathy 
and  refinement  are  relatively  gentle  and  of  agree- 
able timbre.  That  is  to  say,  the  timbre  associated  in 
experience  with  the  receipt  of  gratifications,  has  acquired  a 
pleasure-giving  quaUty ;  and  consequently  the  tones  which 
in  music  have  an  aUied  timbre  become  pleasure-giving,  and 
are  called  beautifnl.  Not  that  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  their 
pleasure-giving  quality.  As  above  implied,  there  is  a  primary 
physical  cause;  and  the  fact  that  great  delight  results 
from  harmony,  which  is  not  explicable  by  association, 
shows  that  the  physical  cause  is  a  dominant  one.  Still,  on 
recalling  those  tones  of  instruments  which  approach  the 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  and  observing  that  they  seem 
beautiful  in  proportion  to  their  approach,  we  see  that  this 
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secondary  eestbetic  element  is  importAut.  A  Mke 

ndded  source  of  sestlietic  pltnasure  may  be  identified  in 
olfactory  senBations.  Most  sweet  odours  are  ploasur&bU- 
not  intrinsically  only,  but  by  aseociation.  The  scente  of 
flowers  are  conuectcd  with  enjoyments  in  the  fields  and 
Btrolls  in  charming  gardens.  It  needs  but  to  remember  the 
wave  of  agreeable  feeling  raised  by  the  smell  of  hay,  the 
iutrinsic  sweetness  of  which  is  bnt  moderate,  to  perceive 
how  largely  the  dim  revival  of  past  joys,  felt  during 
many  midsummer  days,  enters  inta  the  delight  given. 
Indeed,  it  is  even  possible  in  some  cases  to  discriminate 
between  the  immediate  and  the  remote  sources  of  the 
pleasure.  The  perfume  of  musk  or  sandal-wood,  however 
much  it  may  be  liked,  excite  none  of  that  vague  feeling  of 
the  romantic  or  poetical  which  the  perfume  of  a  lily  of  the 
valley  excites :  this  last  having  associations  of  a  poetical 
class,  which  the  others  have  not. 

§  537.  When  we  rise  from  simple  sensations  to  com- 
binations of  them,  of  kinds  that  awaken  ideas  and  feelings  of 
beanty,  we  may,  I  think,  discern  the  same  general  and 
special  truths.  The  primitive  source  of  aasthetic  pleasure,  is 
t^at  character  in  the  combination  which  m^es  it  such  as  to 
exercise  the  faculties  affected  in  the  most  complete  ways, 
with  the  fewest  drawbacks  from  excess  of  exercise.  Joined 
to  this  comes,  as  before,  a  secondaiy  source  of  pleasure — the 
diffusion  of  a  normal  stimulus  in  large  amount,  awaking  a 
glow  of  agreeable  feeling,  faint  and  nndefinable.  And,  as 
before,  a  third  source  of  pleasure  is  the  partial  revival 
by  this  discharge  of  the  various  special  gratifications 
connected  in  experience  with  combinations  of  the  kind 
presented.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  before  each  of  these. 
Illustrations  of  the  primary  cause  will  be  furnished  us  by 
combinations  of  movements,  combinations  of  forms,  combi- 
nations of  lights,  shades,  and  colours,  and  combinations  of 
tones. 
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Movemeuts  of  the  body  pleasurable  to  self^  and  associated 
with  the  coDSciousness  of  gracefulness  (as  in  skating)^  are 
movements  of  a  kind  that  bring  many  muscles  into  moderate 
harmonious  action  and  strain  none.  An  awkward  motion  is 
one  that  implies  sudden  change  of  direction^  angularity^ 
destruction  of  much  momentum^  excess  of  muscular  effort ; 
whereas  a  motion  called  graceful — a  motion  in  curved 
lines^  flowing  one  into  another  without  breaks  is  a  motion  in 
which  little  momentum  is  destroyed^  no  undue  exertion 
thrown  on  any  muscle^  no  power  lost.  And  while  in  the 
actor  the  aasthetic  consciousness  is  mainly  constituted  by 
this  feeling  of  moderate  but  efficient  muscular  action 
without  cheeky  without  strain^  without  loss^  the  conscious- 
ness of  gracefulness  in  the  observer^  arises  in  large 
measure  from  sympathy  with  the  feelings  impUed  by  such 
motions.*  Turning  to  forms^  we  observe  that  the 

delight  in  flowing  outlines  rather  than  in  outlines  which 
are  angular^  is  partly  due  to  that  more  harmonious  unstrained 
action  of  the  ocular  muscles^  implied  by  perception 
of  such  outlines :  there  is  no  jar  from  sudden  stoppage  of 
motion  and  change  of  direction^  such  as  results  on  carrying 
the  eye  along  a  zig-zag  line.  Here  again^  then^  we  have  a 
feeling  accompanying  an  activity  that  is  full^  but  contains 
no  element  of  pain  from  excess.  In  the  more  complex 
combinations^  including  many  forms  presented  together,  it 
is  relatively  difficult  to  trace  out  the  principle;  but  I  see 
sundry  reasons  for  suspecting  that  beautiful  arrangements 
of  forms,  are  those  which  effectually  exercise  the  largest 
numbers  of  the  structural  elements  concerned  in  perception, 
while  over-taxing  the  fewest  of  them.  Similarly 

with  the  complex  visual  wholes  presented  by  actual  objects, 
or  by  pictorial  representations  of  objects,  with  all  their  lights 
and  shades  and  colours.  The  requirements  for  harn?ony,  for 
subordination,  and  for  proportion — the  demand  for  a  variety 

*  For  particulars  see  Essay  on  **  Gracefulness.** 
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and  the  like.  And  the  places  with  which  graceful  motions 
are  associated^  snch  as  theatres  and  the  houses  of  friends, 
are  places  where  enjoyments  of  various  kinds  have  been 
received.  Hence  the  diffused  excitation  that  follows  the 
perception  of  graceful  movements,  becomes  one  by  which 
pleasures  derived  from  these  sources  are  ideally  revived  in  a 
confused   way.  With  beautiful   forms  much  the 

same  happens.  Persons  having  figures  that  satisfy  the 
aesthetic  requirements,  are  more  frequently  than  not,  con- 
nected in  experience  with  agreeable  recollections.  So,  too, 
are  the  fine  shapes  of  art-products — architectural,  plastic, 
pictorial :  the  occasions  on  which  these  have  been  contem- 
plated have  mostly  been  occasions  of  happiness,  social  or 
other.  This  is  a  reason  why  the  SBsthetic  pleasure  derived 
from  form,  though  not  great  in  the  uncultured,  becomes 
relatively  voluminous  in  the  cultured,  by  wealth  of  associ- 
ation. When  from  simple  forms  we  pass  to 
complex  combinations  of  them  with  colours,  and  lights,  and 
shades,  as  for  instance  in  landscape,  this  indirect  source  of 
SBsthetic  gratification  becomes  distinguishable  as  a  large  one. 
The  connexion  between  perception  of  a  grand  view  and  the 
multitudinous  agreeable  feelings  brought  by  freedom  and 
relaxation,  mostly  experienced  at  the  same  time,  is  too  clear 
to  permit  doubt  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  delight 
given,  is  caused  by  this  partial  revival  of  many  past  joys 
— some  within  individual  experience,  and  some  deeper  than 
individual  experience.  (See  §  214.)  And  then,  in  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  skilful  representation  of  a  landscape, 
we  have  a  still  more  remote  result  of  these  associations. 
For  beyond  the  direct  sssthetic  satisfaction  given  by  the 
jnctnre,  there  is  this  dim  consciousness  of  cnjoymontH  that 
hKve  aooomponied  the  actual  presence  of  scenes  like  the  one 
xqwewanted*  Once  more,  it  is  to  bo  observed  that 
\jM0lSk9  holds  of  the  melodic  element  in  music.    The  ex- 

of  mmioal  cadences   depends  on  their   rcf- 
m  of  iha  hornaii  voice  under  emotion. 

T  T 
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When  the  emotion  suggested  by  a  cadence  is  a  joyous 
one,  opportunity  is  given  for  pleasurable  sympathy ; 
and  when  a  painful  emotion  is  suggested,  there  comes  an 
opportunity  for  the  pleasurable  pain  of  pity.  Song  is  dis- 
tinguished from  speech,  by  various  traits  that  result  from 
idealization  of  the  traits  of  strong  feeling  as  vocally  ex- 
pressed. And  the  indirect  aesthetic  pleasure  which  melody 
yields,  is  due  to  this  derived  power  of  exciting  the  feelings 
connected  in  experience  with  such  traits.  * 

§  538.  Here  we  find  ourselves  passing  unawares  into  that 
higher  region  of  aesthetic  feeling,  where  the  states  of 
consciousness  are  exclusively  re-representative.  From  the 
aesthetic  in  sensation,  which  is  presentative,  but  with  added 
representative  elements ;  and  from  the  aesthetic  in  perception, 
which  is  also  presentative,  but  with  added  representative 
elements  of  more  involved  kinds;  we  rise  now  to  the 
aesthetic  in  those  states  of  consciousness  that  are  reached 
through  sensations  and  perceptions.  As  just  admitted,  we 
verge  into  these  in  taking  count  of  the  remoter  mental  states 
aroused  by  landscape  and  by  music.  But  there  are  certain 
aesthetic  sentiments  dissociated  much  more  decidedly  from 
the  lower  modes  of  consciousness.  I  refer  to  the  aesthetic 
sentiments  excited  by  the  literature  of  imagination. 

Recognizing  the  simple  aesthetic  pleasures  derivable  from 
rhythm  and  euphony,  which  are  explicable  in  ways  above 
indicated,  the  feelings  of  beauty  yielded  by  poetry,  are 
feelings  remotely  re-representative ;  not  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  initiated  by  ideas  or  representations,  but  also 
in  the  sense  that  the  sentiments  indirectly  aroused  are  re- 
representative,  often  in  a  high  degree.  And  in  prose  fiction, 
where  the  vehicle  used  yields  no  appreciable  sensuous  grati- 
fication, this  re-representativeness  of  the  feelings  awakened 
is  complete.  A  condition  to  aesthetic  pleasure  in  these 

*  For  details  see  Essay  on  **  The  Origin  and  Function  of  Mnsic." 
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luglier  n&gcs  cf  it,  »  in  tke  lower,  is  tbit  diei^  slidU  be 
excited  gremt  Tiwrrer  mad  rmeues  of  die  elements  onl  of 
which  the  emoODHs  are  corapoonded,  while  none  of  them 
ahall   be   fxcwd   in  imdne  degrees.     A  large  Tolume  of 
emotion  without  painfnl  intensitr  in  anv  part,  is  the  effect 
which  a  snocesafbl  dnuna,  or  poem,  or  novel,  produces.     It 
is  tme  that  soocesB  is  often  measured  bv  the  intensity  of  the 
resulting  feeling — espedaUj  pitiful  feeling;   though   even 
here  the  effect  may  be  lost  if  this  feeling  is  over-taxed  by  ' 
too  continuous    an    i^peaL     But    noting    such    cases,    it 
must   still    be    held    that    sesthetic   pleasure,  properly   so 
called,    is  the   highest  when  the  emotional  consciousness 
has  not  only  breadth  and  mass,  but  a  variety  such  as  leaves   ^ 
behind  no  satiety  or  exhaustion. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  esthetic  sentiments  excited 
by  actions  pictorially  set  forth  instead  of  verbally  de- 
scribed. For  beyond  the  esthetic  pleasures  deri>'ablo  from 
a  picture  considered  simply  under  its  technical  character,  as 
giving  the  direct  and  indirect  gratifications  of  sensation 
and  perception  harmoniously  co-operating,  there  is  the 
aesthetic  pleasure  derivable  irom  a  re-reprosentative  con- 
sciousness of  the  feelings  implied  by  the  action.  And  hero, 
as  before,  the  requisite  is  that  these  feelings  shall  have  in 
them  as  much  as  may  be  of  the  moderate,  mingled  with  as 
little  as  may  be  of  the  violent ;  and  that  where,  as  often 
happens,  a  sympathetic  pain  is  aroused,  it  shall  be  that  fonn 
of  pity  having  a  dominant  pleasurable  element. 

§  539.  Yet  one  other  question  may  bo  briefly  discusHod — 
the  measure  of  height  in  icsthetic  feeling.  Two  modus  of 
estimation  may  be  adopted,  which,  as  wo  shall  see,  substan- 
tially oorrespond  in  their  results. 

■hraji  to  the  cardinal  requirement  that  the  fwiU 

^nmediately  aiding  any  life-serving  function,  it 

M  been  said,  that  the  highest  oMthotic 

greatest  volume,  produced  by  due 
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exercise  of  the  greatest  number  of  powers  without  undue 
exercise  of  any.  Again^  from  the  general  doctrine  of  mental 
evolution,  it  is  a  corollary  that  the  highest  SBsthetic  feeling  is 
one  resulting  from  the  full  but  not  excessive  exercise  of  the 
most  complex  emotional  faculty.  That  these  two  standards 
harmonize  is  not  at  once  manifest ;  but  a  little  thought  will 
show  that  in  most  cases,  though  not  in  all  cases,  their  dicta 
agree.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  a  large  quantity  of  feeling  no 
component  of  which  rises  to  painful  intensity,  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  many  powers; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  powers  can  be  brought  into 
simultaneous  action  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
complex  &culty.  A  truth  pervading  the  interpretaticms  of 
y/  this  work,  is  that  each  higher  faculty  arises  as  a  means  of 
co-ordinating  the  actions  of  various  lower  faculties — duly 
adjusting  and  balancing  their  functions.  The  activity  of  a 
high  or  complex  faculty  is  therefore,  by  implication,  an 
activity  of  the  many  subordinate  faculties  it  co-ordinates. 
Using  the  standard  of  measure  thus  jointly  indicated,  the 
hierarchy  of  the  aesthetic  feelings  will  stand  thus. 

Lowest  are  the  pleasures  derivable  from  simple  sensation, 
as  of  sweet  odours,  beautiful  colours,  fine  tones ;  and  some- 
what higher  come  the  feelings  produced  by  harmonies  of 
tones  and  harmonies  of  colours. 

Next  above  these  must  be  ranged  those  pleasurable  feel- 
ings that  go  along  with  perceptions  more  or  less  complex, 
of  forms,  of  combined  Ughts  and  shades,  of  successive 
cadences  and  chords ;  rising  to  a  greater  height  where 
these  are  joined  into  elaborate  combinations  of  forms  and 
colours,  and  elaborate  structures  of  melody  and  harmony : 
all  these  ascending  stages  evidently  fulfilling  at  once  the  re- 
quirements of  greater  complexity  and  greater  volume. 

Much  higher,  however,  stand  the  ajsthetic  sentiments 
strictly  so  called,  which  contain  no  presentative  elements. 
In  the  above  two  lower  orders  of  the  feelings  we  class  as 
SBsthetic,    the  presentative  elements  are  essential  and  the 
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representative  elements  incidental.  But  in  the  highest  order 
of  sssthetic  feelings  the  presentative  elements  are  incidental 
and  the  representative  elements  essential.  The  impressions  of 
form  and  colour  yielded  by  a  picture^  the  cadences  aod  chords 
of  an  air  or  choms,  and  still  more  the  verbal  symbols,  oral 
or  written,  by  which  a  description  of  something  beautiful 
or  grand  is  conveyed,  are  here  simply  the  agents  through 
which  certain  emotions  are  ideally  excited.  Thus,  the  feel- 
ing produced  is  high,  alike  in  its  remoteness  from  simple 
sensation,  in  its  complexity  as  containing  an  immeuse 
variety  of  those  elements  of  which  emotions  are  composed, 
and  in  its  volume  as  being  a  faint  reproduction  of  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  such  elements  massed  together  in 
the  course  of  evolution.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  among  these  highest  SBsthetic  feelings  themselves,  a 
like  gradation  holds :  those  which  originate  by  excitement 
of  the  altruistic  sentiments,  being  higher  than  those  which 
originate  by  excitement  of  the  ego-altruistic  and  egoistic 
sentiments — obvibusly  higher  in  their  degrees  of  represen- 
tativeness and  of  complexity,  if  not  at  present  in  their 
volume. 

Of  course,  the  most  perfect  form  of  eesthetic  excitement 
is  reached  when  these  three  orders  of  sensational,  percep- 
tional, and  emotional  gratification  are  given,  by  the  fullest 
actions  of  the  respective  faculties,  with  the  least  deduction 
caused  by  painfal  excess  of  action.  Such  an  eesthetic 
excitement  is  rarely  experienced,  for  the  reason  that  works 
of  art  rarely  possess  all  the  required  characters.  Very 
generally  a  rendering  that  is  artistic  in  one  respect,  goes 
along  with  a  rendering  that  is  in  other  respects  inartistic. 
And  where  the  technique  is  satisfactory,  it  does  not  commonly 
happen  that  the  emotion  appealed  to  is  of  a  high  order. 
Measuring  aesthetic  sentiments  and  the  correlative  works  of  ; 
art  by  the  above  standards,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  ' 
xeleg^te  to  a  comparatively-inferior  place,  much  that  now 
•taiids  highest.    Beginning  with  the  epic  of  the  Greeks  and 
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their  r^pni'sentadoiis  ia  sculpture  of  kindred  stories^  whicli 
appefid  to  feeliniT*  of  esT'Distic  and  ego-altmistic  kinds; 
pasijiti^  thr?Uirli  mid-lle-aare  literature,  similarly  prevaded 
by  iniV  ri'.-r  sea:ituer:ts.  and  through  the  pictures  of  the  old 
master*,  which  bv  the  ideas  and  feelings  they  excite  very 
rarely  Lvuipeu^ate  tor  the  dLjagrreeable  shocks  they  give  to 
pt»n.-ept  ious  cultivated  by  the  study  of  appearances;  down  to 
many  admired  works  of  m<.>dem  art,  which,  good  in  technique ^ 
are  l.^w  iu  the  em^.^tions  they  express  and  arouse,  such  as  the 
battle-scenos  of  Vernet  and  the  pieces  of  Gerome,  which 
alteruate  betwtvn  the  st^nsual  and  the  sanguinary — ^we  see 
that  in  one  or  "jther  ot'  the  required  attributes,  they  nearly 
all  fall  sh'jrt  of  the  forms  of  art  corresponding  to  the  highest 
forms  of  aesthetic  feelirrjr- 

^  o40.  The  results  of  this  rapid  survey  of  a  large  subject, 
demanding  more  time  and  space  than  I  can  give  to  it,  may 
be  briefly  summetl  up  thus. 

The  lesthetic  feeliairs  and  sentiments  are  not,  as  our 
wonis  and  phrases  lead  us  tosupp-^se.  feelings  and  sent i- 
c:v::>  *^-.':  - ---'iv^-'v  .'■!*'.:•   i::     r-j::::   ::!:-i    Tinture    from  the 

ov:-.:*     "'^i-.l-s    ■.  f   c-  us;:  u-:.'.>>    ■.    :>*i:Li:inL:'    -Mr    ord:::arv 

<.':.u>::-s<  :-vv,:-..l<  i:s  ivsu'::\j'  s:;i:vS. 

T;:'--.i;^:i-  Mt  lb-.-  wii-  ■•.■  r-Liv^jj  of  -vt\-:l::.  n>,T"::vcT'::'"  n<.  ana 
t::L.::  us  wlii'.-l:  w-  do  r.-. :  r!:i>s  a<  it^rhetic,  the  s:a:os  •">: 
co!>j:  usiioss  .>-.rvo  -::i;p]y  as  ai-U  and  ^limuli  t-:-  cruidan.'- 
a!;"l  riJti.r..  'Y\\.\  are  tr^iV.si:  rv.  »:r  if  thcv  pf:rs:<t  ir. 
O'.-r.-'.-"  >V'.--  -  :!it  tini''.  ti.vv  d'.»  not  monopolize  the-  air^ir.- 
ti---Li  :  il.-i:  wl:i..-h  iii'.'!r  ■Puliztr.s  the  attention  is  som-.-thicj' 
uluri-.r.  :•■  tiij  ofrt-ctinir  nf  which  thev  are  iusirumvu-a!. 
r>ui  in  iho  >ta:-:s  of  mind  wc  class  as  aesthetic,  the  oppo.-ite 
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attitude  is  maintained  towards  ihe  sensations^  perceptions^ 
and  emotions.  These  are  no  longer  links  in  the  chain  of 
states  which  prompt  and  guide  conduct.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  disappear  with  merely  passing  recognitions^  they 
are  kept  in  consciousness  and  dwelt  upon:  their  natures 
being  such  that  their  continued  presence  in  consciousness  is 
agreeable. 

Before  this  action  of  the  faculties  can  arise^  it  is  necessary 
that  the  needs  to  be  satisfied  through  the  agency  of  sen- 
sationalj  perceptional,  and  emotional  excitements  shall  not 
be  argent.  So  long  as  there  exist  strong  cravings  arising 
from  bodily  wants  and  unsatisfied  lower  instincts^  conscious- 
ness is  not  allowed  U>  dwell  on  these  states  that  accompany 
the  actions  of  the  higher  faculties :  the  cravings  continually 
exclude  them.  • 

TbiB  is  another  mode  of  stating  the  tru&  with  which  we 
set  out^  that  activities  of  this  order  begin  to  show  themselves 
only  when  there  is  reached  an  organization  so  superior,  that 
the  energies  have  not  to  be  wholly  expended  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  material  requirements  from  hour  to  hour.  Along 
with  occasional  surplus  nutrition^  and  along  with  that  variety 
of  faculty  existing  in  creatures  to  which  surplus  nutrition  is 
frequent^  there  occur  the  conditions  making  it  possible 
for  the  states  of  consciousness  accompanying  the  actions  of 
the  higher  faculties^  to  become  states  sought  for  their  own 
sakes^  apart  from  ends :  whence  arises  play. 

Gratifications  that  accompany  actions  performed  without 
reference  to  ends,  will  mostly  be  those  which  accompany 
actions  predominating  in  the  creature^s  life.  And  hence 
this  first  form  of  them  called  play,  is  shown  in  the  super- 
fluous activity  of  the  senson-motor  apparatus  and  of  those 
destructive  instincts  which  habitually  guide  its  actions. 
When  they  are  established,  the  higher  orders  of  co-ordi- 
nating poweJhi  also  coma  to  have  their  superfluous  activities 
and  ooireBponding  pleasures,  in  games  and  other  exercises 
^iNxmeirliat  morefemote  from  the  destructive  activities.    But, 
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a  the  mimetic  dances  and  accompanjisg  chants 

avages,  which  begin  to  put  on  a  little  of  the  character 

d   EDsthetic,    there   is    still     a    great    predominance   of 

IB  substituted  gratifications  of  feelings  adapted  to  a  pre- 

■y  life.     And  even  on  reaching  those  mo  re- developed 

-hetic  products   and   correlative   feelings  which  anci^it 

ilizations  yielded,  we  find  a  bke  prevailing  trait, 

iVhen,  however,  a  long  discipline  of  social  life,  decreas- 

j  predatory  and  increasingly  peaceful,  has  allowed  the 

aathies  and  resnlting  altruistic  sentiments  to  develop, 

le,  too,  begin  to  demand  spheres  of  superfluous  activity. 

Art  of  all  kinds  takes  forms  more  and  more  in  tfti^ 

with  those  sentiments.        specially  in  the  literature 

ition  we  may  now  see  bow  innch  less  appeal  there 

■J  egoistic  and  ego-altfliiatic   sentiments,    and  how 

'h  more  to  the  altruistic  sentiments — a  trait  likely  to  go 

Towing. 

final  remark  worth  making  is,  tJiat  the  (esthetic 
■ities  in  general  may  be  expected  t«  play  an  inortosing 
part  in  human  life  as  evolution  advances.  Greater  econo* 
mizstion  of  energy,  resulting  from  superiority  of  organiza- 
tion, will  have  in  the  future  effects  like  those  it  has  had  in 
the  past.  The  order  of  activities  to  which  the  sesthetic  belong, 
having  been  already  initiated  by  this  economization,  will 
hereafter  be  extended  by  it:  the  economization  being 
achieved  both  directly  through  the  improvement  of  the 
human  structure  itself,  and  indirectly  throngh  the  improve- 
ment of  all  appliances,  mechanical,  social,  and  other.  A 
growing  surplus  of  energy  will  bring  a  growing  proportion 
of  the  (esthetic  activities  and  gratifications  j  and  while  the 
forms  of  art  will  be  such  as  yield  pleasurable  exercise  to  the 
simpler  faculties,  they  will  in  a  greater  degree  than  now 
appeal  to  the  higher  emotions. 
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